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PREFACE 


The existence of n Nani state came to light, in 1925, through 
mention of a king Hu-mar, whose daughter became consort of a 
Khatan ruler: get* Tibetan Li ft: rant Ttxts and Dwtit^ptiis, vol. i, 
p. 130 and n. 5, In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1028 (pp. 630-^1) note was taken of a Nam, or Xam-pa, kingdom 
and language and ft Nam-tig people, as cited in certain early 
Tibetan manuscripts u liicb had been brought by Sir Aurul Stein 
from the now famous walied-up library in Ch’ien-fo-tung (ft 
monastery settlement near ■ Tun-huang-SIut-chou in western Kan¬ 
su) and which evidently contained folk-lore of the Koko-nor 
region of north-eastern 'Tibet-', On the basts of certain names 
quoted along with Tibetan equivalents it was roue hided that the 
folk-tales were versions of Nam originals: and the language was 
identified with that of the test here edited, of which a specimen 
had been published. The m atter was earned somewhat further, 
with discussion and attempts at elucidation of the language, in 
an article contributed to the JR AS. for 1939 (pp, 193—2 lb). 

A connexion of the Nam kingdom with the Nan (Nampslian 
range of mountains, which separate the Koko-nor region from the 
Chinese province of Kan-su, was naturally conjectured from t3u j 
first; and confirmation may be sought in the name o( a Minified 
‘Nan-Hang 1 dynasty which at the end of the fourth century \.d. 
and during the early pirt of the fifth ruled the country from 
Hal-lung to Lau-chou, The family name of the dynasty was 
T'u-fa, and its members are stated to have been ot north.-Asian, 
Sion -pi, extraction, akin to the Koko-nor I u-jui-hud, with 
whose ytatc it coeidsted in a elation which is- not perspicuous. 
On the Chinese aid* ‘Nan Liang was evidently taken to mean 
1 Southern (Na») Iiang\ as contrasting with the perhaps some¬ 
what later Hou-Liang, ‘Later liang', Fm-Laang, 'Northern Liang’, 
and Hm-Uang, Western Liuiic , ruling over different parte of 
Kan su, Thus the Nam-pa people may have been the people of 
the Nan- Jiang state, and this iiuty have owed its name to the 
Nan-shan immntuins. But the Chinese nomenclature of outside 
cities and districts hu frequently been found to be a deceptive 
mg of prior native designations; and it is conceivable that 
the Nan-shan itself was originally not 'Southern mountain, n Inch 
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ia not obviously appropriate, but A Xam mountain" in a native 
sense, This is suggested by t he familiarity of tlir word r}nam t sky 1 , 
and gmam-pa (in our present text Asa m-h MjA], 'sky-people', as 
denoting the inhabitant* of Qnam, the higher Bcm-po heaven. 
Thus the Xan-shnn may have at first the 'heaven mountains , 
and the Nwi-Liang, properly the ' Xaig ■ ah an) - Liang', may have 
act the fashion for the Chines® dtsdgnatdoos, Fei-Liang. Hai-Liang, 
&e. One of the Tibetan manuscripts, which mentions a Num-po' 
or ‘Gnam-po’ species of turquoise, also makes jnam sky ptay a 
part, in the mythical origin of the atone. 

Identification of the language of the text as ‘Kara' wtia based 
upon a limited number of Eftme-forms. and objection may la* 
raised as follows; Granted that in the text the expression Mehi- 
klti-hcah may, on the lines suggested infra >(p. 2o5), carry n covert 
allusion to the Nam people as related to an eponymous Myokni, 
celebrated in the folk-lore manuscripts, dot's it not seeni that 
these Mebi-klu -hcab are mentioned a light ingly or even with 
hostility 7 Should not the text represent an external point of 
view, namely, that of the Hldyan associated with them, who 
could well be the bljsui, i.e. the Tang-hsiung people, known from 
Tibetan history? In thal case the language of the text might 
deserve to be named rather Hldyan, or Hjaii, than Nam. To this 
it may be replied that the name Hjni\ T whether identical or not 
with Liang in Nam-Liang, &c r , was probably dynastic, emd that 
the country itself was kttow r n as Skyi, In fact, the folk-lore texts 
themselves give ius Skyi, or Kkifi-ifithiti, Skyi-plateau r , the name 
of the ‘far country* to which the daughter of Mye-kra escaped to 
become a bride in the local Gyim-po family, i.e. a racial ancestress. 
In all the tales it seems that the main theme is really the ykyi 
country legend and that the Nam oeourrciiceti are incidental, 
imported ns accounts of that ancestry. Nevertheless, only a Nam 
original is mentioned, and it is therefore to be concluded that the 
Tibetan versions hod only Nam originals, whether the legends were 
current only in a 'Nam" 1 area, or whether between a ’Nam’ and a 
\Skyf, or fljarV, language there was no real difference. Substan¬ 
tially, in fact* the latter was, no doubt, the ease. The Skyi king* 
dom was separated from the Nun-shun districts only by the lima- 
chu (Hofuigdio), which in early times did not constitute a harrier; 
tJie whole confused mass of the Ch’kmg tribes of the region was 
swayed, as appears, by the Shantung leaders to the north of it; 
and the subsequent detachment of a Skyi, or Tang-hsiang, state 
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may have been merely a reaction from the domination of the 
intrusive Tu-yii-hun people in the vicinity of the Koko-nar. 

For the study of the oldest-known Tibetan the Nam language, 
aa we may accordingly continue to designate it, should, being 
approximately contemporary, furnish a not superfluous control, 

To relation to Ch'iang or other Tibeto-Eurman dialects of the 
Sino-Tibetan borderlands, none of them recorded until centuries 
later or until modem times, it may serve to measure development. 

The content* also of the few texts, Xam and Tibetan, should help 
in divining the obscure mentality, traditions, and social conditions 
of the peoples. While the Nam text is not here accompanied by 
a continuous translation, the pieces of folk-lore In the Tibetan 
manuscripts, of which an edition with translation Iuls been 
prepared, may l>e forthwith utihzablo. 

Increased familiarity with the text, which wu ready in 1041 
for the press, has strengthened the impression of artifices of style, 
such as are noted cm p. 157: it has also given occasion foramplifiea- 
lion, and, it is hoped, improvement, of the Vocabulary. 

The latter, in common with the chapter on Etymology, to 
which it largely refers, has necessarily a tentative character ; but 
it may perhaps be found to contain, along with, no doubt, 
numerous over-speculative or erroneous items, u. proportion of 
Additional confirmations and idsio material for the correction of 
its own errors. A reader attracted to the study of the language 
atid its problems may prefer, however, to make an independent 
approach by first looking through the Text as printed, unless he 
should choose rather the facsimile Plates. 

For the sketch-map, designed for referent* in connexion with 
the present work, a historically and ethnographical]y instructive 
original could, hut for technical difficulties, have been found in 
one included in IF GfenanFs valuable Atlas, published in 

Mission Scientifiyue t/diis £u Halite, vlric, par J.-L, Dutruui! dc 
Rhins r The Oxford University Press ling graciously al lowed the 
two compiled for Sir Charles Boll's The Religion of Tibei to be used 
as a basis. The lino geographical maps published by the Royal 
Geographical .Society mid the TrigonometricalFurvey l^opartment 
of the Government of India are replete with hero irrelevant names 
of native or foreign origin, Readers may appreciate a reference 
to Dr. Talel's map, accompanying Ilia Meim TiMrdse, to the 
Chinese sketches for the Rgyal-ron statelets (see the cited publica- -v 
lions of E. Colbome Baber and th*. Hacnbch), and to the Chinese 
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nmp of Kan-sec published with an elaborate Index, by Dr. Filchner 
(infra, p. 25 and n. 4). 

Certain inconstancies in the spoiling of names, due to retention 
of general usage or of the use of quoted works, or to variation in 
the Tibetan writing itself, will, it is hoped, be excused as innocuous. 

Grateful acknowledgement is due to the authorities of the India 
Office for continuous loan of the manuscript and permission of 
the publication,and to the now retired Librarian, Dr. H. X. Randle, 
and his assistants for constant help. For a liberal subvention 
towards the expense of printing, the Philological Society desires to 
record its cordial thanks to the Council of the British Academy. 
The skilled and rapid work of the Oxford University Press from the 
time when a commencement became possible has lightened the 
task of correcting the typographically rather complex proofs. 


September 1947 


F. W. THOMAS 
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ADDITIONS AND COBRECTIONS 


Fp. vi, 27, iSL, 333: In identifyinj' the Hjun virilla Hu* Tang-hairtng it waa 

[JitA&t lt)2N T p. S3) tJiat the Qlffli', so furn^ LI in oppliii I ti> 
l Hr Mt>-sw, vtut hnought Uy til nit f*t4:i]i3i' from (.he north. In ibi nectif- 
in thn Tibetan (jhwmielt anil the associated tfitfi M. Jacques 
Baeot (fljcurac nf« d- T^fn-houanff . . . , /liffl-WlffJ refers it la the 
Mo- so. Reserving aojug heffl irrelevant conuxient*) upon this matter 
we slimild linit note lint the form H triyLin (dirtier- l.itiuif), which 
dhme H here mjuhits, waa certainly applied to the T ' nlig-c bang 
dynasty. 

P, $ n r It The Chinnw aceouuL rendered by Dr. Haem'eh (o/j, rh-, p. 23i 
gives R.i bouiadarlEis of Khanis, E. the Yii-hiag river. VV. the mountain 
' NrsulJOU-gnmgrtL ’, N, the northern Ittiundary of the ^bri-rtill (upper 
Yan+pt*&«hiuigH S, tho mountain ‘Gakra-gwigri\ The L capita]’ wlik 
L hitang (Ilbnh-lliniil. 

P. 28 end n. 4: Kow A • ish'tai is given lei Profeaiar tlerrmiknii's . It Id*, rfiiip 31 

P T 31, Woi-chciu: For a Hotter-known Woi-thfiU, in Hut region of the 
HeryaJ-mn and .Ylao-ohnu, -oe liockfaill in A HAS. 1891, p. 103 O,, 
Tafol. Off. tit* ii, p. 223. Haenisch, cp. ci/. t p. 1(9. 

Pp.n'ilM^i ii., Dufy- A place Stag-talial Iei Duejs wmrruiinn-d in the Tibetan 
Chnynicti (M, l+ELfiot'a edition, pp. 33. 44—&H 

P. 74; Aiid to the list of language* the KieiH**? >,d'Orleans, nos. 27„ 20) or 
Ki Li -tzO. occasionally cited infra p. +59J. Belonging, like the 
M^Jaiu and Li)ntH>.'La<lzt, to the Me- kong vnlloy (xre Mp), it neenvi to 
Have boon eXtetwively Tibetan ired, but retains *nw chir ILsi-fftEi 
feat urea. Tti& Kin msjr Ho the H ji vi of Qtogmjia Tibeta, |>. 42. 

Pp. S‘< n. 2, !*MJ, type tit-tjiha : 1 he name of the sumlL alnU? (located ill the 
mnp) h n’lSOnletl in Tibetan writing (see liaeiuieh, op. rrf., p. 9$ n. 4} 
ELS Dtjr-hit* -rimw, In the ntirnemh cited infm (p. EHJJ Wtfa. given by 
Hncnisch as = it>„ should, no doubt, I)© *14’,' I ' being H dti (Hor.pa AJii>: 
1 2lJ ' would rcae m tJo Uor- pa new it a, since 1 30’, fa ■’u , am i " 40", 
trw-at'o, cotrwripotifl to Hot- pa auidiS, IhM, 

P. IM, Bo-lo’tsai The kuigunpO of thin people, the Potot&eu of (fOllonn 
[p, 34), yt warranted Ofl llsi-fani by a whutt tut of HUlECreli Jind other 
’wCiPdif Knotted by W. C. Haines Wntson in tht' jtmrntll ttf the CAmU 
Brunch of lilt Rvyal AtitUic S’ocuViy* vo|. ixxvi (IWo), p. 191 (’Journey 
to Suiigp'Hn'y, 

E'. 333: For the j^rcerttf’s welt, or fowl, see ah® Tafel, op. tit., II, p. 23(5, 

F. 420r In the Vocabulary insert hphyah. 1. 208, nnd rend hpu«-hj)h^ati in 
p. 425, 





I. INTRODUCTION 
A. iiK.NBR.VL . 

GEOGRAPBICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The great country *vhich on the maps is labelled 'Tibet extends, 
from Rudok in the west to Ta-ehien-hi = Dar-chen-do in the east, 
over about 22 degrees of longitude, and, front the Himalaya in the 
south to the Kuendunnnd Altyn-Tagh in the north, over about 11 
degrees of latitude. Owing to the inverse curvature of the great 
mountain Tanges on the north and south it presents a rather oval 
contour. Somewhat more visually il may he compared to a left 
hand placed flat with palm downwards upon a board pointing 
eastwards with a slight declivity in that direction. The wrist will 
then he the region where Kuervhm, Karakoram, and western 
Himalaya approach each other in the Ladak countries; and the 
back of t he hand, with, say, half the length of the fingers, may 
represent the great “north plain', Byatir- f r i«?!, which has its greatest 
general altitude in the north-west, where the Byan-chen-mo 
{('hangchetmio} attains lo about 17,000 feet; the whole western 
border is at. a great height, so that it, and especially tho Kaiilsa- 
Manasa-aarovar area, is by the Tibetans designated Stod-phyogs, 
1 Upper Regionand the descents, to the Low Country (J/arj/fd] 
of Lndak are over passes reaching 19,000 feet. 

The lingers will have to be more than four in number, they will 
have to be lengthened, to develop a curvature in a south-easterly 
direction, and to have branching ends. The curvature will be most 
pronounced in the prolongation of the little finger and forefinger, 
and least in the case of the longer middle finger. Hence t here will 
set-m to be, as it were, two groups : the prolongation of the little 
finger will, as the San-shau of the Chinese border, seem to wish to 
approach the prolongation of the middle finger, the great Bayan- 
kare 1 range of mountain?, and to allow the river which the Tibetans 
* call Rma chit t ‘ Peacock River 7 only a rather contracted exit into 

* Mongol bayan, rich’,-! ‘black 1 {Prtjovabky, □, p 181; Tafe], li, 

p. ",>7 n. t with a, p]ea for the? retention of ihc name). 

5 Tin? nnrna, in HjddwUB ma-fUQ (Laufur,No. IW}, must Have been obtained 
by the Tibetans From the Tang-hdaiifl people, concerning wtioin sw m/m 
{p, The peuemrk L lnJ (Tib. tradition lit miHtttnns or I be 

TiuiF'-hiiimn {wjrti, pp. 38-9, 136}, who bo ft- the dc*lglU<Joil /ffflfi as a 
nniiun&l and regional anmnino {Tibftn n Literary TW* (1*1 d /JKumfiia, i, 
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China, where it becomes the Hoang-hoi while the continuation* 
of the forefinger will take a decidedly southern direction, until, 
in a braid of high ranges, they collide with the most easterly pro¬ 
longations of the thumb, namely the Himalaya. 1 Between the 
two groups, and receiving great tributaries from the southern 
flanks of the Bayankam, lies the course of that river which of all 
those descending from the Tibetan plateau into ( 'tuna has hs 
sources farthest to the west, namely the Hbri-chu (Di-chu, Dre- 
din, Le. 'Yak cow River 1 ) of the Tibetans,- or, as it approaches 
China, the Chin-sha-diiang f Gold-Sand River') or, in China, the 
Ya Eiif- tw'-Huang. The forefinger, which bounds the course of the 
upper ffbri ebu on the smith, U a great area of snow mountains 
wherein is distinguished oti the north the Tang-la, of which the 
western continuation Is not definitely known, but which to the 
travellers coming from the north presents the most imposing 
spectacle that they have encountered. 1 More to the south, and 
extendfog eastwards between the Tengri-Xor iXmii-tsho) lake and 
Lha-sa, Is tiie Gfian-dien-ThaiVla, 1 the Xym-chcn-Tangla of 

p. -270, u, 6, il,p. 20), is cotmramonuod also in the name of the greet Amno- 
M achin (flirt tffhoi) range of nwoutoms, round which tltP river Aohjl. 

The fStimwt notion, reported by llockhiU {Diary, p, ]13 a.}, that rma 
means ‘yellow' is an mutgirmtinn bawd upon the DmnWO tfttanjpAo* 
‘YnllnW Kiit'r 1 . According to Hun and Gabel (i, p, 274) l he water of tha 
river bogina to tn- yellow only efter its flmry into Chine; but Hr. Tufel 
(it, p. 2H0, with art erroneous etymolCRy) (inda it "ydlnii'-gray' as high up 
as Ub knw 1 . 

If fa* of cotltm, wnedvabb tlmt r«ia originally meaut ‘rivur* and that 
the court !?*lou Willi 'peacock' is due to folk-etymology; hut evidence is 
wanting, tiuksa t^ouUtari'isni etboutd prove to be such. 

1 l-‘or a general vinw of the mu^cs lullI ih'jir curvatures f+u M, GrnimrrPs. 
discussion in DtitrcLLil do Khins, l.a //on tr fit* pp. toG - |.^ . 

3 The ether spellings, Br,tu I. Marco Paid), Folri-Uhav (HuC and Oabet, Li, 
p, IlU. evidently heard from n Chinaman), Di-cAu(I’njevakky, ii,pp. 221, 
306), DficiiU (RockkiU, p, IftB, n. 2), all reprM*-nt the Tiltctim 

word Abri, ' yak-cow 1 , with it & Ancient 1 bri) or modem i ,'lrj r J() pronimeia- 
lion: the iV'jcA Which GUI heard at Ba-fhoA (Thr River of bfotdcn Sand, cd. 
Baber, IBSS. p, 44) is merely the modem E.-Tibcton pro nunc tn t « j .& of 
fi&rU «# p. "ft, Ofi the Mongol EAH», Aftrru for AJ’iij'jWfS-rwjwA, rtV Prei*, 
valflky, Rockhill (wltosc objection;, m regard to t‘bri ore unavailing J, lode. 

cttt r, and Tide], ii, p. 2£ n, 

* See Hue and Gabel, is, pp, 1213-5; Kockhill* Diary, p. Slfl certainly 
the moat impcLting chain of mountains 1 have seen In Asia'). The mime, 
which RockhiU give™ (p. 2N) 03 = Tib, frant ('cold\ l iey’), u given in the 
Dis.tumtiry at Is. C. Dub ma Danda and by the Panchon whose i r uiornrv j» 
rminiioned injra a> Ldan-la, in which Wild is ambiguous and laaW.r. 
tain paaa 1 or, ittelooyjnomdy, 1 high mountain 

1 6naa*hetv.Th&,VU\u (Uso spelling of the Gtcgtafia Tibm. p. 2) me an a 
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maps, perhaps belonging in. Rome way to the ‘Tran*-Himalaya/. 
The gup between forefinger and thumb wfll he the valley of the 
Brahnmputra. 

(''retiring tile Kyati-thAii in an approximately weat-fcOeast direc¬ 
ti rm are numerous mountain ranges, which owing tn the great 
general elevation of the plateau do not rower excessively the 
Littlrdalcs, wtiwe journey from Cer-cen and the Tokuz-Dawau 
was in a north-south direction and traversed the By »m-than 
farther to the west than the corresponding fines followed by other 
explorers, except Dutrcuil de ft kins, found it always possible to 
discover a gap or a manageable pass. The broad depressions be¬ 
tween the ranges are occupied not by ri vers, hut by chains of lakes, 
which, having no outlet, are saline; in the whole of the liyah-thaij, 
as far east as the main routes from Lha-sa to the north and north¬ 
west, the chief obstacle to travel is the scarcity of drinkable water. 
As the general level declines eastwards without a corresponding 
reduction in the heights of f ho groat mountain ranges, 5 the deepen¬ 
ing depressions become the valleys of rivers, which in some cases, 
after descending from their parent glaciers, have over immense 
distances a quite moderate fall. The most familiar example of 
this is, of course, the Brahmaputra; hut both the Hhri-ehu and 
the Rma-chu traverse vast stretches of than country in this 
manner; nod on a smaller scale some of the rivers embraced by the 
Hbri-chn and its southern barrier, the Tang-la—for instance the 
Dza-chu, or upper Me-kong — -may exhibit the same feature; and 
certainly in the Koko-nor region the Tuo-river has a long than 
course from west to cast between mountain ranges before making 
at Miu-chou a right-angle bend which ultimately brings it through 
a deep trough to the Kimi-chti, somewhat west of Lan-chou. The 
great SafgJ-chti, or Va-hmg river, which with its tributaries issues 
from the southern slopes of the BayankaTa range and ultimately 

‘Great Ovia flodf&Hini Stcppe-gotl" (/tin perhaps- iin error for Jci, 

Tliiu i/i ios means Ovu Ajiimoni lb stated; hy Hodgson himself 
fsnieui A‘*tfiya, ii t p, 173), who tniniilnloH of (to and from) the plains 

of Site Groat IVywi or Ovis Ammon 11 , with the (pwft-iabto) altemativo 
'Groat Ammon {M^ of the plain*'. According In ttm pirt fatuity. however. 
Jind to Scui dhnrg ( Tibt.l ami th< r 1 it*tani, p. 207) gUm, rntiji , is Qvfe Hodg- 
ami (not Ammoni): Fnjiyvaliky gives (ti. p- 137) the wolti, in. its ‘Tinguf 
form, r^ioiis, m dimotiiig the Arjjul. 

1 ’Tho further vresr the lower the mountains' ('Met ii 4 p- 33). 

1 'The vdILhs’e iltsHcendi from W. to K, quicker ihdn I he HLfHinUii] height a' 
(Dutnoil de Rbin.-, ii, p. 100 b 
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joins the Hhri-ehu, now Chimaha-ehmug, on tU left bank, has 
perhaps a more precipitous upper course. 

There comes a point when the river either bends round the end 
of one of its mountain barriers or breaks through it/ or is confined 
by the approach of two ranges, and so enters a gorge from which 
It emerges with much diminished altitude. This characteristic, 
manifested in the west by the Indus, which after a long course 
through Lad ah and BaltfstAn at a height of 10,600-8,00(1 feet 
accomplishes in the 130 miles of its gorge ending In Kohls tan a fall 
ot ft bout 4,MOD feet, and similarly by the Brahmaputra just prior 
to its emergence In Assam, may in the ease of the l.lbrbdiu and 
Rmn-chu lie indicated by figures. The former, which, where 
Grossed by the main route over the Tang-la northwards, has an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, 3 reaches the district of Jvekundo after a 
winding court* through about 4 degrees of longitude and 1 * of 
lnl]t wilh J1 1sb %N Of about 12,00 m feet - i hem* through gorge 
country it traverses about 2 degrees of longitude and 3 of latitude 
to the viemity of Es-tang on the .great- route from Lha-sa to 
Be-king, losing 4,W0 feet of height.* The Knia-diu, after its short 
uppermost course, paasee through the two lakes. Charing.nor and 
Onng-nor/ at an elevation of about 14,000 feet; with many 
windings at the foot of the great Amne IWchen* range of 


I>[, vwbhi^, Eomo tiistaim.' north of JyekuruJo 

hUlHH fii n <UI * " 



!]]('[roi (U, p. 13*;. 

J l^Lu-t'miff (fJa-ilei'll m aljout fl,200 ft. u} K v 


J ft. altovo sea Wd (RoekhiU, Diary* 

EllUCICVl Hm-Llii'TI ^_ 1« A 
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mountains, in the course of which It posses through about 5 de¬ 
grees of longitude and about l i degrees of Lit it ude, it reaches its 
knee in n wide than at about 11,200 feetthen, eurring round ilie 
Anme Rina-ehen, it enters its gore*e and in a sort of semicircle 
through legs than 3 degrees of latitude reaches Kuci-te, south-east; 
of the Koko-nor (lat. Gi 101-50° j, where it is flowing at 7,500 feet; 
thence, with regular fall through about 21 degr(*es of longitude, it 
enters China proper at Lamchou with a height of 5,400 feet. 3 

The above particular* may enable us to appreciate the Tibetan 
conception of their country as consisting of than, ie high plateaux, 
or plains, and wide valleys of similar aspect, ron i gorges or defiles 
among mountain*, with, of course, the wjuii, the mountain ridges 
themselves. 3 Eastern and northern "Tibet Mdo-Kltams, h 
described as the country of the three Sgtm&* The posses over the 
mountains are ta. But wo may make mention of some further 
useful expressions. 

Where there are mountain slopes and higher parts of valley* 
unsuitable for settlements, but allowing of nomadic pasturage, 
those districts are known a* fibrog, and the nomat Is, tent- 
dweller^ are hbrogpu { Dokpa). 0, In many of the rotU of eastern 
Tibet there are upper, barren, part* of die valleys, where the life 
is thus quite dttfereiH from that of not very distant settlements. 
The word yog, a variant of Ao^, + below", seems to have in general 
a rather wider scum 3 than nm, denoting a valley without imp ly ing 

first-ntunrci traveller* give li*tH of thu thirUwn i>r fourteen bo HunuictanJ 
mo tin tail ta of nattli eMtern libel, A 3mtor writer. Dr, W. PiUduwr, ndda 
{Da* RSttil tic* MtiiStfiQ, p, ItiT n+} ttfet prmmriiy tlw term donot&i ccrtun 
k mountain uplritn'. tn conJu-.'tini; .t/arftra with th* n<un& of tho river 
Rtnu-c/ru llm Vicomto d'Oltorw » ttldublUblv rif-Iit ; hul T ua painted out 
*upra (p. !, a, 2). Rmti-chcn pmq« ‘Uroat Peacock'. and ths Otugr^fia Tiber# 
gives the iwne of lira faligB an Rrna-ehen r&hvtn,ra. linut Peacock viih{ 
region", ProjovnlRky'fl A w mmQnrAmjxttira* whit'li Rockhil] {loo. oit.) found 
' hoirfblah The Dictionary cf S. C, Das dine bra Ovs matter hy interpreting 
Uw^n^HHl 04: "naniD of the jreiit pcnhis of the pAhi-hdag (grouiul-kird) 
class, tho lord of the peacock*. wliO reiidftf m I ho wiawy mountain of 
fjpom-rn of l lie province of Airnlo. 1 

1 For a view we Taft?!, ii, Plato LXVL 

1 C’oin-eminv tin' lip utt 1 * for Kuci-tv and Lui-ebou sod f'uckliiil, p, 37C, 
Diary, p, [iS7. 

3 On than, rail, *gau. hhrey. see ^andborj;, Tibet muf She Tibetan*. 
pp, 13-20, 

1 tu&jraftn T theta. p r H, n tiding three jnibwdiny orm An old Bampo 
work (MS.) enumerates four, 

* Set* Huvkhill {Druk-pa}, pp. I£lfl-!)G, Diary, p. 243,uiul, more uvncnrily, 

Sa n db er g, pp* 15-17. 
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the features of a ‘gorge' or ‘defile*. J Ido i* the lower part of a 
alIt-v where if opens ■"!<*, and in is-,j■ i■ Ii■ ■ r?.■ i■ i ■ > Amdouc iw 
Bttiad, denoting the Koko-nar region generally, the term seem* to 
moan no more than ‘low country Soda one flat district#, 1 where 
the high mountains end: we hear of the ‘ Eighteen tfod * 1 of Mdm 
TC barns. 

It iy curious to note that the great, difference in fertility between 
the northern and southern flanks of mountains in Tibet (wet the 
remarks in Futterer, Dtuth Asiut. i, p. 430, and Tafel, Ifeine 
Tibitrrise, it, p. 170} is represented by the Tibetans os a difference 
between ’bright' (ffltags) and 'shadowed * (arib*) mountains and is 
comiuOmorated in the names or two of the early legendary kings, 
Gdaga- ami >S f Wfis-Uk r i. 

Naturally Tibet has rah districts in more than one direction, not 
indeed oil the north, where the passages into Chinese Turkestan 
and the Lob-nor region, over the Kuen-km and Altyn-fcagh, are 
for the must part arid and those few rivers which rise beyond the 
first ranges have a course over barren ihafts find descend through 
treeless ilefilos into deserts of stony soil or sand. On the south, of 
course, there are many rofia, and Sikkim derives its Tibetan name 
from being of that nature. But the rufi country par eredtfenoe L* 
in the east, where the many great rivers, taking approximately 
parallel courses from north to south, are sejiarated by high, 
relatively narrow', aga As readers of Fathers Hug and Gabel's 
famous work will realise, and as appears at least equally from the 
published itineraries, Chinese and Nepale*,^ of the grand route 
from Lha oa to Pe-king, whicli, after a slightly northerly detour to 
Chaindoon the ibtu-chu, follow's approximately the 30th parallel 
of latitude, lire journey via Bft-than 1 and Li-than to Tn-diien-Iu 
is one of perpetual Ascents to passes and descent* from the same. 

1 OliA- ichamM. 

' A Chfaofe itinerary wbj* tramlatcd into Ruahu by Father Hyacinth 
ldchorim whom work wm rendered into French, with iiuteu. by Klaproth 
{Dt*cnf>tiw, iiu Tihri r Plan*. 1831. CWmg-tn to Lhasa, pp. ni-437): Rock- 
hill's trtnilatioru tn'ronipeunotl by other itinerant*,. oppciired La the JRAjS t 
l&id, pp. 57-ttii. 'ilk' NVpulixsC itinerary wu prcaonted to B. H. Hodgson 
in 1843and by him published in detect i&najrom the R w <mk -v/Ni \ |V, 
nnd again in MinttUantotui Eukujm, trtHU, ii, pp. ] 07-80, IWnricaEly the 

moat intarflitfaiR jtbwrnry, wiiJirlnj*. however, ftirtlisr elucidation, U that 

translated from I he Tang 4nfut/> by Bub hell {JRAS. VSSO, pp. j3S--| |) _ 

fftjiti Ifsi-tiiiT to LJift-sa and Tiiabilhtinp.l (? J r it evidently fatorun to the 
8lh centtny a.d, 

’ QtOgrqfia TYbmj, pp. 44-fl, QUfef.thaA]. 
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Somewhat farther north, but south of the Tang'Ia, the routes 
followed by RmkHU in 1801, Captain Bower, 1 and M. Bonvalat 
and Prince Henri d'OrMaus* tell the samot&le; and the prior route 
of RockhiU (1889), which in a south-easterly direction from 
J yeknndo followed for awhile the line of the Tlbrhebii* diverged to 
the Dta-chu and again to places on the upper ^(g) ohu or \ 
Jting and then headed direct to Ta-chfea-Iu, reckon its pa®es ut 
the rate of at least one per day, A partly equivalent route was 
taken by Dr, Tafel in 1914. 

It was observed by M. Oamard 1 that, despite the general fall oi 
the country towards the east, the mountain altitudes in eastern 
and north-eastern 'Tibet' are not appreciably less imposing than 
those of the west. Putting aside the fancy reported by Dr. 
nichuer, 4 that in the Amne Rmn-clicn there are peaks comparable 
in height to Mt. Everest, we may note that the latest Covernmeiit 
of India map of Tibet puts one part of that range on the 24,Q0Q*fr. 
level; the Nan-shau rises to 20,000 feet , and in the valley of the 
Chin'Ch'uan river, which has a mote or less north-ta-south course 
rather to the east of T^chieudu, Dr. Tafel records 5 ranges to the 
oast attuiobig to 5 r 000 metres, in two insianewover 0*000, whereas 
the Tibetan side was content with somewhat over 4,00b. It fa 
clear that travelling in eastern Tibet, is a much more toilsome 
mutter than farther west: bnt r on the other hand, as has been 
recorded by both Rockhill and Dr. Tafel, the runm often well 
wooded,' 1 and even rather thickly populated, 7 with permanent 
towns and villages at the crossing- places, sometimes hu ving bouses 
of several stories and towers* climbing the steep declivities; 
whereas; In the west the panes come at longer intervals and are 
more gradual. Prcjevalsky, for instance, speaks (ii T p. 22l t el 
[k llilj rather slightingly of his traversing the Bayankuru at 


* Diary C fa Journey <KHWM CUimttU ami London. I8&8-L 

* Atftvs Tihrt, £ vote, London. I SOL 

* Op ciL. m, Pf 180 ^i ^ Ilr ’ Ta ^ lKW 'Jl >77 

‘ (to Muni Prttm Hum. p. 10. 1 f IT 11 “if* tIt 

* Rockhih. Index £v. 'Fbmfei'; Tafeb a. |>p. t7- 18S-&* !m 

Similarly Gdl sod others. _ , , ... 

3 R Licklull , pp. E Sfl, m PP- 7 ' j T “ fo **“'JJJ 1 J “J* ■ 

► OW] Thr fiit'rr at <M4tn Samt. it. p. I3fl; Reikhlll, Dary, pp. J U ^ 

S5S, IGZ-th Tflfol, ii* m » 75 - »*■ ***• ^ ***** *'&&#&£ V\ 
rmimw masfcnfr future of tto H*i-Jta may be ™ dhi,t™t«l 

in Johnston. From to Mewlalay, p. 1-0; J-™. f U 

(m Ihr Ti foan Stcppts. (ftwmg) PP- " 4 * 1941 dOllonn, p^08 Tatel, n* 
plate* L LV, LVIT ; statziicr. /m uneforicht* I ih*» gp- lflt b m - 
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Odontula ; and the chief difhcu ft lea are tha fierce winds □□ the 
swampy and the impwibiHLy of obtaining supplies of any 
kind, except in a few places where tha crossing of an tin ford able 
river, or some other special circumstance, bus given birth to a 
permanent settlement. 

AJI travellers from the north, however, from Fathers Hue and 
Gabet onwards, speak with res|*ret of the Tung da. And this is 
important , for it its certain that, this is the northern boundary, 
both ethnical and political, of Tibet proper. 1 lu the centre and 
east of Tibet the highest general level seem* to be that or the 
country immediately to the south of the Tuug-k, To the Tibetans 
their country is the higls country, culminating in the Stodphyog-s, 
the region of Mt, Ti bo {KaiMaa) and Lake Manasn-sarovar. The 
area north mast of tho T?uig-k is regarded ns a lowland, and either 
the w hole of it, or at any rate the Kuko-uor area, was in old times 
designated Mda^mad, ‘Low Mdo'; at present tho terms uaed am 
Amdo sad Mdo-Khxma* The latter two omasa are .somowlmt 
loosely ii-st L d. 1 ho term Khams, which, ns ne have seen, includes 
the valley of tho Hbri-chu os far west oh the Tang-La pas*, is some¬ 
times applied to the districts of eastern and e ven north-eastern 
Tibet In general; but it may be doubted whether the Tibetans 
ever think of the Kokcnnor region or the Co-Iok country to its 
south as Kfiams ^ It may he moat Convenient to restrict the term 
Khams to the country south of the Bayanksm range, and to 
attribute the entire area to the north thereof, including the whole 
of the lima chu valley and the Koko-nor region, to Amdo (i t 
Moo). 2 


1 Hue arnl Gabet, li, pp. 138-B; RoclcMl, Diary, pp, 15 S M4 *10 n - 
b» att*o infra, p. 13. n «. -i#, jeib o.j 

* 1110 «P«»®Wi ■ MdoKEiUms 3 fo vised in tha Tibeta, nu. 3 si 

1,1 $ C ‘ »**'? VW*™*' *-r. Md*. do*, niS^U 

tncluifc IUIJ icrTKory north of« w Baymkam; mid m Uie Kokoncr imhqh 

ibfl irmicra Itwno, (Kkun-paa, Rockhill, pp, in, Jgto ftra reeunhil na 

y p - Dr V Ufd deljm '* < n - P- ) EAmm ns tlir rnuiiiTv between 

and the tbstnete under E^-Ghtmij-Chmfflw ruin; but *unW Tor 
p»*-sa wb aubatituto 'Tibet proper’, that definition would be too 
l “" 1 {pp. flj, 18B) Mum JM™ u 

” 7 ^ «•' P~l* -™ *«*«»* Tito a „J &, Titoa^lp. 

A n-L oa • 1 1 rjy t a the Pan-chon'a itinerary Amdo L* a rtithnp i 

ecntriiiB upen Tenkar and Kum-buni; and this [5 earth- in iurl-, 

RoekhiEL who «tatei it* m . “ 3 '» partly m agreement wuh 

wao States (p, 73J that tha section of r witrv within r>„. 1 r,.„ 
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Amdo, as so defined, being the main sphere of the present 
investigation, may be here briefly particularized. 

The Mayrmkara range in the extreme east, where it reaches the 
north*western corner of the Chinese province of Ssii eh'uan. is 
separated on its north by than country from the snowy Min stbm; 
from the Min alian issues the Mm river, which, flowing southwnidi 

^ Snng-p an and the capital, Chfing-tu, of Sau*ch'nan, ultimately 
reaches the Yung-tse-ehiang. Along the northern front, of the 
Mimshan flows, in a west-east direction, the tipper T’ao river; and 
farther north, bounded on the west by the Enm-diu gorge (Jjmo- 
rojg and on the north by the subsequent weat-tenfaat course of the 
same river, in the Koko nor region, is mainly tktu\ country, having 
an elevation of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet , but erased by some 
mountain ranges rising to 14,500 feet; through this countrv one or 
IW,J rivers How west into the Rma-roA, flshJ a larger number 
descend nort hw artls. I' rotn this than country there is easy access, 
by way of the than districts about the knee of the Rnia-chu, to t he 
whole upper valley or that river; but also, &t one point, at least, 
in the Ilina-roii,- there is a crossing, whence a mountain route 
effects a much shorter approach to one or two points in tfmt upper 
valley. 

From the knee westwards the northern watershed of the Hma- 
chu Ls the Anrne Hma-chen range of mountains, having a more or 
less north-west to south-east direction. At its western end it is 
separated by one or two parallel, hut leas considerable, ranges, 
Wahong aban, Amnc Bayan, &c,, from the low country to the 
south and south-west of tlie Koko-nor: and these same ranges bv 
their north-western projection, approaching the mountains of the 
soutli Koko nor range, narrow tiie watershed between the Koko¬ 
nor region proper and the low-king (0,000-10*000 ft,) districts 
( Mu ron, Jun, Tuichinur. Hajjar, truss, A c,) of the great salt-morass 
of the T saidain . Thew districts, lining the Tsaldam on the south, 
are (lacked by a succession of ranges, Burkiian Buddha range, 
Marco Polo range* Boksdik range, Chimen-tjlgh, which separate 
them from the Tibetan plateau, Byaii-thah, and ultimately e fleet 

ici [lie iUc|ipe Or tho roountouui nmjiJ tiie Kokwimf, tiro lltu Paitak'a or 
Fulmk'n auru, "the throe I'ano tribe*"*, who, save in tlwir more compete 
independence. differ i t> nuiJiinp Crum ttwiV rtrijfhboUfK.' 

* On this country and llic altitudes It will be sufttewnt to refer goiusndiy 
to Futtemr, Durvh A*it n, i, pp, 325U-MI; d'Olloiie, /« Fvrhiddcu China 
{=■ L** tfrrri ier* Barbara), pp. £ 35 - 41 ; Tiftf ii, pp. £ 75 - 321 , 

1 £» Filehner. Urn RnUtl dtt HaltchQ, pp, 2(50- 1, nnd route-temp. 
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a junction with the high barren Altyn-tagh, the southern barrier 
of Chinese Turkestan and the Lob-nor region. 

Concerning the Altyn-tagh, which bounds the Tsaidam on the 
north and north-west, we need note only that in the angle where it 
adjoins the Nan-ahan is the most northerly part of the Tsaidam, 
the Sirtin district, whence an ancient route from the Tsaidam and 
Koko-nor areas crosses the mountains, descending by the valley of 
the Tang-ho to Non-hu and Sha-chou (Tun-huang), in Chinese 
western Kan-su. 

As a glance at the map will show, the great Nan-shan, extending 
with various subordinate partitions in a more or less south¬ 
easterly direction to Lan-chou on the Rma-chu (now Hoang-ho), 
has rivers flowing in long troughs in opposite directions, and at 
their highest points overlapping. The Su-lo-ho, flowing north¬ 
west, reaches western Kan-su, and, becoming the Bulungir, ends 
in the desert. The Pei-ta-ho and the Kan-chou river, taking at first 
opposite directions, descend eastwards to Su-chou and Kan-chou 
respectively, and after their union end, as the Etsin-gol, in the 
Gobi desert. Farther south the C'harin-gol (P'ing-fon river) has a 
rather long valley, which reaches the Rma-chu not far west of 
Lan-chou. But historically the most important of the rivers is on 
the Tibetan side of the Nan-shan; this is the Ta-t'ung-ho, which in 
its highest reaches almost touches the sources of the Su-lo-ho, and 
which in a very long trough, dividing the Nan-shan from the North 
Koko-nor range of mountains, joins the Hoang-ho one or two 
days * journey west of Lan-chou; at no great distance from its 
mouth it has received, on its right bank, the Hsi-ning-ho, which 
has passed by the ancient town of Hsi-ning, to the east of the 
Koko-nor. 

The Koko-nor itself, at an elevation of about 10,500 feet, has on 
its east the valley of the Hsi-ning river and other valleys with a 
north-west to south-east direction; it is embraced by the North 
and South Koko-nor ranges, which, however, leave on the shores 
of the lake, especially to its west, some rather extensive pasturage, 
famous in both ancient and modem times ; l the combined pro¬ 
longation of the two ranges constitutes the north-eastern boundary 
of the Tsaidam, and extends, more or less, to the above-mentioned 
Sirtin district. 


1 On this jmstumg© tee Hue and Gabet, ii. p. 09; iWvnlokv ii 
pp. 144. 227; lafel. ii. p. 81. A fuller description of the southern ih^ire « 
to be new in h utterer. op. cit. », pp. 279 aqq. 
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TOPOGRAPHY 

For the purposes of this study (ethnographic, linguistic, and 
historical) not much needs to be premised in the wav of topo¬ 
graphy; indeed most of the modern names on the maps are, as 
regards ancient times, uninstructive or misleading. Mention has 
been made of Lha sa, important as the capital of the great 
Tibetan lilttan-pos, no less than of their priestly successors; places 
on the grand route to Pe-king, namely the ancient Chamdo 
(Chab-mdo), on the upper Me-kong, then Ba-t'ang, near which the 
lihri-chu is crossed, Li-t'ang, Ta-chien-lu, where is the Sino- 
Tibetan frontier, to which we may add Ya-chou, somewhat 
farther to the east, Kanze 1 on the Ya-lung river, or £^&(g)-chu, 
perhaps the old capital of the ‘Women’s Kingdom’; Jyekundo 
not far from the beginning of the IJbri-ehu gorge, a place not known 
to be ancient, but important as a junction of routes; farther west 
the Tang-la pass, loading to the crossing of the Hbri-ehu and the 
great routes to the north. On the upper T'ao river are two places, 
Shin-sc and T ao-chou, which figure in the Sino-Tibetan wars ;* 
anti on the lower south-north course of the same river are some 
places, Min-chou 3 and Ti-tao-ohou 4 and others, attested in far 
earlier times ;* on the Ta-hsia river, which reaches the Hoang-ho 
some distance west of the T’ao, is Ho-ehou,® originally Ga-cu , 7 an 
early centre of Buddhism, now of Islam. East of the Koko-nor 
lake is Hsi-ning , 8 in Tibetan Zi-lin, a very ancient tribal centre 
and now the head-quarters of the Chinese local administration, 
subordinate to the Governor of the province of Hsin-chiang, the 
New* Dominion’, which includes the Koko-nor region, Kan-su, 
ar, d Turkestan. Two short marches west of Hsi-ning is the Sino- 
Tibetan frontier town, Tankar , 8 Tonkhor, Donkyr, Dungkor, 

1 According to Rockhill. p. 242. = Tibetan Dkan-nuDes. 

In the manuscript Chronicle, Zin-cu ami Tehu-cu: for views of the 
modem places ao named sec Futtorer. i. pp. 404-14 (Shin-ee), 433 (T’ao- 
ehou); Tafel. ii. Plates LXVII, LXIX (T’ao-chou). 

* Views in Futlcror, i, Plate XXXIV. ami p. 442. 

4 Description in Tafel, i, p. 131). * See infra, p. 41, and rvff. 

• Part view in Tafel. i. Plate XXXVI. 

7 J HAS. 11)27, p. 552 (for Ga-lu road Ga-cu). Tibetan Literary Text* and 
Documents, ii, p. 87. 

* \ tews in Tafel, i. Plates XLV, XLVI, L. Rockhill gives (p. 49) oilier, 
Eun>[Kian. form* of the name. Sin-ju (Marco-Polo), 5ci7tn, Scilinyh, Silin, 
Ac. (Omz.ii) de la Penna). LY. Prejevalsky (Yule), ii, pp. 300-1. 

• Variou* forma of the name in Ritter. Geographic, hr, p. 217; Richthofen, 
i, p. 260; Rockhill, p. 109. Views in Futterrr. i. pp. 259-69, ii. p 61 • 
Tafel, i, Plate XXXVIU. 
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Tang-keou-eul; and at about 20 miles south-west of Hsi-ning 
(Kockhill, p. 41) is Kum-bum, originally JJgo-boms, 1 where is the 
famous group of Buddhist monasteries. 5 Also near to Kum-bum 
was Tson-kn, Greut and Little, known many centuries before* it 
became, in a.d. 1355-7, the birthplace of the famous Buddhist 
reformer, Tson-kha-pa. When the history of the struggles bet ween 
the C.h iang, and later the Tibetans, and the Chinese becomes topo¬ 
graphically clear, several other localities in this Koko-nor region 
will acquire definiteness. Specially to be noticed on the map 4 is 
the subsidiary Great Wall, branching off south of Liang-chou in 
Kan-su, winding over the Nan-shan, crossing the Ta-t'ung-ho, and 
embracing Hsi-ning: after passing between Hsi-ning and Tankar* 
it crosses the Hoang-ho and then curves round as far as the vicinity 
of Ho-chou. 


In China proper two places, Sung-p an, originally Sung-chou , 4 
on the Min river, and Mao-chou, in the north-west corner of Ssu- 
ch'uan, the old region of Shuh, have required mention. In Kan-su, 
east of Lan-chou and the line of the lower T'ao river, is the 
province of Lung-hai, defined by the Lung mountains, which west 
of P'ing-liang stretch directly northwards towards Ning-hsia on 
the Hoang-ho ; the Lung-hsi province, where are the head-waters 
of the Wei river, was the scene of moat of the struggles between 
the Ch'iang and the Chinese during the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the beginning of the Christian era. From 
Lan-chou northwards, at the foot of the Nan-shan and passing 
successively through the ancient garrison towns of Liang-chou 
(Lern-cu, Wu-wei), Kan-chou (Chang-yih), Su-chou (Chiu-ch'uan), 

* Text* and Document*, ii. p. 87. 

* 1 View "J n RockM11 * P- 57 * Z>,ar y. p. 26; Tttfek i, Plato. XLVT-XLIX • 

T.tjr36 933, ‘ /Wm ' T “ bikoV * DuddUt Pato ™& u nnatun 

■ / JR . AS - I 027 \P- 552: n»mtioned also in the Tibetan raanuacript CAren- 
\clt and m tha 8th century inscription* of Lha-*a. 

* Highland.* oj Tibet ami Surrotmdiny Regions, Ivhru Dun (1937 ?) 

... i Hur H,ul Gabct. i. p. 293; Kockhill. Diary, p. 04. , n the 

ro-t valley by Prejovalaky. ii, p. 73; in the Hanning volley bv Rock- 

hill. p. 97. Thoinnttr line which pa*** by P'ing-fan oml crus** the'Hoang. 

‘‘° n ^n UHm ch eUg (ttb ° Ut 30 ,nflea we * 1 of L*n-chou) ha. b«m noted bv 
RockhiU. p. 42. Diary, p. 60; and a portion may be m in a phot<£mph 
byFuttemr. r' P - 39 ’ A D - 822 Um5 Chaiom “voy Yuan-ting *uw £u» 
north-\vc<?t of the Lung-ch'uan valley, where tho Huang river joins the 
Hoani^-ho. the ancient fortification* of Koshu Han. of which them uu. 
.till much remaining * (Buobcll. JR AS. 1880, p 519) 

u. pu«lxi JKX ' S l880, p - 5S4 p. 212; T.1.1, 
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and Tun-hiiiing-Sha-chon, ran the Great Wall, defending against 
f *ie de^rt tribes the highway to the Lob-nor region and Central 
Asia. 

The really important topographical features of eastern and 
north-eastern libet are what on the map ure designated "main 
caravan routes ; some of them are probably ancient , and with the 
aid of the reports of modern explorers and geographers they may 
be understood 


POLITICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF TIBET 

In this study we are primarily interested only in the north-eastern 
and eastern regions of Great Tibet. Bu 1, as t he facts are n ot i in on IJv 
recogniiod, il is neccsssin to premise some general observations 
concerning the country as a whole. 

That, the northern boundary of Tibet proper ie the Tang-la is 
recognized by all travellers from the north and the fact assume 3 
for them a great practical importance, since it is only after passing 
the'IVmg.lw tin* they meet with that determiniHj nfficia 1 < -pjwsit ion 
which diverts them, either eastwards or westwards, from any 
further approach to Lha sa. But tve have more intimate evidence 
in the form of a diary 3 of a journey by the F&n-cben Blo-bzafi 
Dpahldan Ye-ies, of Tashilhnnpo, 5 who in a.d. 1779 travelled 
from Lha sa to Peeking via the Koko-nor region, Kan-su, and 
Inner Mongolia, ,4s fax as Xag-chu-kha 4 the hint settlement 
south of the Tang-la, he is in Tibet proper, Bod ; from that point 
until lie reaches the borders of the Koko-nor region he is in Khams ; 
then comes Upper Mongolia, Siod-JSoff, so designated by reason of 
the Mongol tribes, * Banners'/ occupying parts of the country 
east, west, and south-west of the Koko nor, also the Tsaid&m • 
when ho comes to Tankar and Kura-bum he is in Amdo; and at 
H si-ning, the head-quarters of the Chinese administration of north¬ 
eastern Tibet, he is in China, R$ya. 

A glance at the map will show that far the greater area of 
"Tibet 1 is north of the Tang-la. Lha-sa, the capital of Tibet 

1 Sco p. it. t |j {]SS2J X pp. 43-52, 

1 Til*, Bkm -,’*-(f\UTi-pQ t ‘filBsu^lnuu {'or Ampud0Um«v) in imn.Hn'. 

1 Hue and GHbot'n Nl-Ftehil\ ‘tho Hrs« TtiEbctiaa station' {ii, p. |3]y 
Cf. RookhSI, Diary. pp 233 aqq,: Filchncr, Om .Horn Pa&hc R U 1 
pp. 108 sqq. 

1 Gonooming thews see !lio accounts cEiwI ih/ru, p. £3 onii 11, 1. 
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proper, in still more decidedly southern, since the distance sopurat¬ 
ing it from the Tang-ta is about. twice us great as its distance from 
the Himalaya passes Before the form Elation of Llm-sa, in the 
first half of the seven! Ii century a.d., the capital was by many 
days’ journey still farther south, being at Yar-lun, a place almost 
on the border of Bhutan, In order to estimate the extent of the 
kingdom inherited by Sroh-bts&n Sgam-pc r the first really 
historical Btsanyo, note may be taken of the following facts; 
The Kaihlsa region, the above-mentioned Stod-phyogj, was not 
included, because it was the territory of another kingdom, Zah- 
zun T which was acquired in the time of Sron-btaan Sgam-po him¬ 
self, 1 and had an entirely non-Tibetan, though TibotofBurnian, 
speech,- As for the 'Low Country’ of Ladak and Bultiston, ita 
c.onquert and TiManization probably do not date before the end 
of the seventh century a,b., and ita earlier history is problematical 
The BralimapuE ra valley, on the other band, must be reckoned 
among the ancestral territories; for it was from Nepal, which is 
approached by that route, that the king obtained the first of his 
two famous consorts, and it was through Nepal that the combined 
Chinese and Tibetan armies invaded northern India after the 
death of the great, emperor Harsa in a.d, tHij-T , 1 

PrMinnably the region of mountains and hikes north of the 
Brahmaputra, the district of Dok (JTbrog)-thol and, farther north, 
the district which for some unknown reason is called the Hor 
{Turk) Province, were also part of Sroh-btsan Sgam-po’s kingdom. 
The inhabitants are Tiljutflc?, and their speech is rather normal 
Tibetan, But how far north into the actual Byan tJtari Til*.ran 
authority and Tibetan race extended among the very sparse 
nomad population is a matter in regard to which we have no light. 
North of the Tang-la must certainly have been the people men¬ 
tioned by the Chinese Tang Ananh under the name Yan$-l'ungA 


1 111* Tibetan nmnoanript Chronicle attribute* the event to nvwit corre- 
"pondmp ti> Cirtao A.n. S44. For a mfatance to ihn sauio (MfuemtUM NOo Tdwtan 
L*wp, Text* «n4 Document*, u, p, 54. The djnartfc, KArafl Q f tha 
KUa krngs wm Lig, 

1 Sw. JRA& 1933, pp, 405-19. 

1 Of Chin rvont an arcoum, Iran-In tad ft™,, Chine*, WttH g lvon hv 
Fauthjnr ,n die Awtaiu, Journal for 1835 (July and Au^t), mprodti^d 

dntr.jufl^ w p, 20: with mueh additional informatiim Lh- 

in tboJwmal is. *v ( 3 tH¥l>. pp -> 7 ft MQ 

fcnw Buahal], p. 527 (9). 
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which seems to be only a representation of Ryan-thaA. According 
to the Chinese 1 * this people occupied the plateau south of Khotan, 
being divided into Lesser and Greater. The latter are said to have 
had a country’ extending over 1,000 IP from cast to west, with the 
Tibetans on their east. They first communicated with the Chinese 
in a.d. 041, and in the Annals some account of their climate, their 
numbers (from 80,000 to 90,000 fighting men), and manners is 
given. What proves that they extended as far east as the Tang-la is 
that it was with their aid that Sron-btsau Sgam-po made his first 
expedition to the north to attack the T'u-yu-hun of the Koko-nor 
region ; but they cannot have reached much farther east, since w-e 
have, as will appear infra, to find room for the Pai-lan. It is 
extremely unlikely that the Yang-t'ung were in a strict sense 
Tibetans ; but possibly they were Ch'iang. The name Byah-thnh, 
even if used by the people themselves, is quite indecisive, since 
both its elements, byan, ‘north’, and than, ‘plain’, were current 
among the Ch'iang peoples. 

The eastern boundary of Tibet proper is, likewise, somewhat 
indefinite. South of the Brahmaputra perhaps the most easterly 
district which is definitely Tibetan is Dwags-po, where the lan¬ 
guage, the ‘Tiikpa’ of Hodgson, 3 is a clearly Tibetan dialect. 
Farther east and south-east the Tibetans recognize, in the south¬ 
eastern corner of their country, only semi-human cannibal beings, 
Blo-bkra 4 and others, to whom they were wont to send criminals 
to be eaten. 

As far south as Ba-t'ang, on the 30th parallel of latitude, it 
seems probable that the valley of the Hbri-chu was the frontier of 
Sron-btsan Sgam-po’s original kingdom. For, although the upper 
part of the next great river to the east, the &a(g)-chu or Ya-lung, 
is lined with states, Derge, Zog-chen, Hor-khog, &c.,* having at 

1 Bushel], p. 527 (0) and p. 520 (73). 

* The li varies between J and t of a mile, depending partly upon the time 
required by the route. 

* JASIi. xxii (1853), pp. 142-51: the Linguistic Survey oj India, t. ii. 
spells Tdtpd. 

4 The Lo-tawa ("korpo and “riakpo) of ma{». 

* In the Gtografia Tibeta. p. 47, the names of the states ore given as 
Sde-dge, Rdzogs-chen, and Hor-khog, the last-named consisting of the five 
states Khai\-[t*ar, Ma-zi, Brag-mgo, Be-ri, Trt-o. The places were visited 
by Rockhill (pp. 227-60) and .Mrs. Rijnhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and 
Field, pp. 371 sqq., and later by Dr. Tafel (ii, pp. 108-06). Rockhill gives 
the names as Derge, Zochen. Horehyok; the ‘five Horba clans’. Horse- 
k'a-nga (pp. 44 n., 242), being given os Kangsar, Mazur, Birim, Chuwo, and 
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present Tibetan population and speech* there ia reason for believ¬ 
ing that ill the seventh century A.D- that was not the case- In 
regard to the lower valley of the same river, the Nn(g)-rtm or 
Chan tiu, Rockhill remarks [The land of the Lama*, p, 34/5) that: 

* The tribe* Inhabiting along tbe lower eon ref of the Nya ch u am 
called M^n-nyivk'n nr 11 mha hitanta of the lower Nya-chu and are 
the Men ink of Hodgson. the Mania of Baber/ 5 
We must take some except ion to the philology of Roekhill 'B state¬ 
ment ; for a Mi-dag man is mentioned in Tibetan company in an 
eighth-century document from Chinew Turkestan, and the name 
is otherwise also ktioivn in the old literature i Tibetan Library 
Text* and Doritmento t i. p. 2G3, n. 1) and also in did Ron-po 
manuscripts.- Thug the real name of the river is Rag? sod the 
modern Ra is only an example of the dropping of final consonants 
which i? characteristic of id] the Tibetan and Tihete-Tlurinati 
dialects of the Ghmeae frontier. 

The Mi-Sag language, as represented hy Hodgson’s lists, 1 has 
many Tibetan affinities and apparently not a few borrowing; but 
it lias also definite feat tires which associate it with another group. 
For applying to the people the term Ch'iang we have no authority, 
and, considering their rather southern habitat* it might seem 
venturesome to do so; they had, however, neighhours who 
certainly be longed to that ethnic group. 

This is the place for reference to the tribes occupying the 
vicinity of a river still farther to the cost, the Chin-rh r qan r 
the Gold River *, which, flowing from north to south, becomes the 
Yu-t’ung and creeses the 30th parallel somewhat to the east of 

Chnnw, Concerning t ho nam#-forms see mfrfi, pp. 81-a. The chit' F town i>F 
Khun gjsar m KtW [Bkaumtlw, RockhiU. p. 2*2 n. 1). For mi oWor notice 
rj?hh BftHflr (p. 65). 

The won I tlt/r has nothing to do with //or, 'Turk'* and according Ul 
fiabrr {p. 155 n.) it ta differently pronounced. Very IhOfcdhly the origin*! 
Single kingdom (Roekhfll* p. 2B3 n.) fc Um ii*>r man of an old Tilwl m 
numuscript. Canraming the pleasing physiognomy of the people and It* 
atiUe of education among them **e Rnokhill, pp. 2*3.find of- Hodgson, 
pp. 13&-J. 

t Royal Geogrophtfal Society fiuppktntntunj Paprf*, i, p. US, Wither hf-re 
points out that t he Menia country- eVtcnde HOW distance ea.it of I he Ya- 

lung river* 

1 Cf. the h 1ydon Me isog’ of Krajirko's ,4 n( iV/u iln'.'i vj /rdfinpi Tih ft, li, 
pp. <U5-fl, 

* THb i*. ill Fart, the sipcllilig of the llcngrafta Tibcta, pp, 15-Ek, and it Lh 
*UU hoard, bemp used by Amundsen in hia travel nnrmtivc [litctgTnphica! 
Jeumal, IWtM), i, p, 621) 1 J ASB. xxii (1803), pp. 1*3 s()q. 
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Ta-chiendu ; afterwards, as the T'uiig-ho, it falls into Jliii near 
Kia-tirig. The country has a Tibetan name, ftgyal*nio-ran r 
Queen's (King’s T) 1 gorge \ and ft is the 'Gyuning T of Hodgson 1 * 
vocabulary and the country of von Rosthorn’s vocabularies 
(ZDMG- li (1807), pp. 524-33, with a sketch-map). Rockhill 
give^ (op. eit., pp, 34tW5B) a Chinese administration list of the 
I ] 11 rty-three 1 ii-t ung Hai-ftin tribca ’, But more apposite 1 arc (ils 
lists of the 'Eighteen Kingdoms nf Eastern Tibet 5 , for which be 
had the authority of an official and of a Lama in Taehien-lu. In 
lHSb Buber had given (lb Gcographienl Society, Suppl&Tftfntari/ 
Papery I, pp, 81-2) a list of the ’twelve Sifao tribes', which bis 
sketch-map, even apart from the nnimw, shows to be those of the 
Rgynf ron, Burts of the country wan traversed during the period 
ItH G—7 by Mr. )\ . X, I’crgusson, find again, in company with 
lieutenant Brooke and Mr. Meatm, in 1908 (see Forgusson, 
nlure t &c r ); but the fullest account of the country is given by 
l >r. Tafel in hfe JJ/rine TiktrHse, roh it, pp. 212 sqq. 

Concerning the m antes of these states we may refer to the discus¬ 
sion infra, pp. 81-5. It is remarked by Rockhill (p, 344) that 
onr of the states, feo-mOj is situated near Sttng-p T an thngand id at 
present |188JJ ruled by a woman; the Ho-uio district wets visited 
hy Lieutenant Brooke and his party (Fcrgusaon, pp. 144 sqq. T 
1 ill), arm! I>r. Tafel also had in 1814 an interview with the Se*tuo 
ruling lady. This peculiarity, which had previously been noted 
by Gil! (7 hr iti'tr of Golden Hand, p. 123) and which, we are told 
in the Luter Hnu Annuls? was not tihen to Ch'iang ideas, has a 

E TIjh) spoiling i w glmti by the OtG&Tvjia TihrUt <pp. 4l, 4G) 

Wld it tm perhaps, correct, smeo the I WOuid have been Inst both ill the 
Ltiu-NE pnnwndAtion and in the loco! jqxvah; but the mffl* mo d.-j^ not 
nrteMUri/^ in iwh a aonipoiuul denote femininity. 

J >r. Ttift‘1 - rDyarimtf (u, p, 229) follow* it promulgation, but tho reaJoring 
<P- 3391 ’extensive or Chinese valley ‘ would not bo ifiovttobto. 

The t/yri r,-<u/ of tho Litffwtiw Survey volume (l. ii) and l)r. Laufei-'* 
JjfttruiR Dr. WoUcvtcfan Jj/d-rQA, ignore th-- foot titat tha torm is Tibetan. 

It is, liomWp poaribtn that thr ri) of the Geogeqjia Tibet *l tri 

itflclf an etymotogidii^ pan^rxiou of n non-Tibetan tribal jumw f?yor*now 
pronouiirod jyiar: this in sufrqv-stnc) by tho nuineroiiii place- nnm<- h, Uiyurhtng, 
tiiyvimg, Giynrdo, teytnvti. Giyormu, recorded in the Msnohu report 
translated lj >' 1>F- HmwscJi in Sir Swun HedfcBl Southern Tibet, ix. pp. 
H7 «qq. that OMC it nuiy go hark to the old tribal sauna Byar, cotiooming 
whuJi see ■ njru, p, 31, At pros-uit it st^in? 1 reasonable to kwp the speliinn 
of tho 

1 Wylie. Rtvtu de rE&rimt-Orient. ii, p. 47fl. Dr, Tafel mention* (ii. 
p. 20 It even a Go-lok tribal queen. 
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considerable interest, because undoubtedly So-mo and, perhaps, 
all the states of the Rgyal-ron, were In earlier times part of the 
'Women’s Kingdom’, famous in the Sui and Tang AnrutU and in 
Chinese popular knowledge as NU-kuo. 1 For a summary of the 
Chinese information, including an account of the dimensions and 
situation of the territory, of the political history of the state and 
the manners of the people, a reference may be made to Dr. 
Buahell's note in JRAS. 1880 (pp. 531-2) and to Rockhill, op. 
cit., pp. 339-41. The people were known to the Tibetans, who, 
however, are not informative, as Sum~pn," and individual Sum-pas 
are mentioned; elsewhere we have given text and translation of a 
collection of sayings, ‘Sum-pa Mother’s sayings’, in Tibetan from 
an eighth-to-ninth-century manuscript. 

The ‘Women’s Kingdom’ was of considerable extent. There 
were over 40,000 families, 10,000 warriors. The eastern frontier 
stretched in an approximately north-south direction from Mao- 
chou (in the Sung-p'an region) to Ya-chou, somewhat east of 
Tu-chien-lu. 3 From cast to west wus 9 days' journey, from north 
to south 20 days. The state included over 80 ‘cities’, large and 
small. The people were scattered in mountain valleys. 

Upon this information we may incline to the belief thnt the 
kingdom extended westward as far as the upper &a(g)-chu, and 
that its capital, in ‘the Kang-yen valley, a narrow, precipitous 
gorge, around which How’s the do 4 river in a southerly direction ’, 
was in fact Kanze on the £a(g)-chu, which Rockhill visited (op. 
cit., pp. 239 sqq.) § This kingdom must have been the northern 
neighbour of the Mi-nag. 

It seems possible that this original westward extension of the 
‘Women’s Kingdom ’ may explain a peculiarity of RockhiH’s two 
lists in comparison with the other versions. Rockhill speaks of the 
‘Eighteen tribes of the Xya-rong’; and in fact a number of 
the names in his versions are names of Hor-pa principalities of the 

1 This fact was 'suspected' by Mr. Edgar. The Marche* of the Mantze 
p. 64. 

1 Probably it* Ldoh-Sum-jn (in a Bon-po manuscript work),=> the Ciioh- 
gaum-pa of Francke, Atdiquitie* of Indian Tibet, ii, pp. 66-6. According to 
tho Cliineeo Su-pi («- Sum-pa) vraa the queen’s family name. 

* It is interesting to read (Edgar, op. cit., p. 61) tluu ‘politically and 
ecclesiastically' tho boundary between Chinese dominion and semi- inde¬ 
pendent Tibet is here practically, though not theoretically, it ill along tho 
some line. 

* Buahrll, Je. 

* See also Tafol, ii, pp. 177 aqq., and viow in l’late X.XXVTII, 
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upper Ya-lung river, or I^iifgJ-ahu, But most of the names in 
his lists belong, aa do those of [he other lists, to the districts of 
the ChiD-oh'nan river, i.e, the Rgyiil-rori; mid BonkiiitJ himself 
rccogma® this, locating some of them, on the Chin-eh hum river 
Mid noting that Some is near to Sung^/an, It seems possible 
that some reminiscence of the original ethnical sit nation may have 
been in the minds of KockhilFs informants. 

1’ho people of iho ' Women's Kingdom ‘ arc definitely recognised 
hy tljQ Chinese Annals as Ch'iangand from the Tibetan side thia 
is eon firmed by the ikagrafm Tibete t which, after giving (p. 46) t he 
namesof the ’ Eighteen Statesremarks that 1 all these peoples, such 
n* Mb nag, Rgi'al-mo-roit f t hese also in Ptrhnfi-than-^iy, tr.Tmi.H- 
sahftt. pp. 2DS srjq.) peoples Mid Midi, are not proper Tibetims 1 . 3 

Nevertheless they can hardly be regarded aa typical CliLiug; 
occupying permanent settlements in nn\ districts, partly well 
wooded and thickly populated, 1 < hey reprwent a stage more 
developed than that of the true nomad Ch'iang of the high lham T 
And this wu* the ease in early tames, iw we see from the Chinees 
descriptions, with the mention of the ‘SO ciiietf’, and u* appears 
from the tone of the Wron-pa Mother & saifing* \ 

The Rgya J - mu language is represented by the Gy a rung vocabu¬ 
lary of Hodgson and by those of von Rosthorn, who distinguishes 
several dinlocte, 1 am t Wolfenden. Dr. Tafcl, who also notes various 
dm [cot h of 'Kin tsehuaa speech,, including one, that of "Kreta- 
cliiu which is markedly diatinct fii, pp. 24S n. | F 263), informs ub 
that, whereas Die native language ia never written {u, p. 230)/ 
Tibetan proper is not ordinarily tmdnnsfcoad in the country, except 
by persons who have been in connexion with the local monasteries, 
Buddhist!, or Bon-po, He gives (pp. 230-40) soma interesting items 
of rhe vocabulary and algo communicates (pp. 232-3) six lines of 
si song, which he says in ‘half in Tibetan, half in Kin-tscbuon 
language 1 . To this matter it Hill l*e necessary to reour r since the 
mixture is a topic of great importance in regard to the 1 Hsi-fkn 1 
languages generally, and the net tin 1 proportion of hnlf-to-hnlf 
requires re virion in the light of the translation which Dr. Tafel 

1 BiutaU. pp, 4731, MS? Res'kliilJ, p. ,140, 

1 Tire people uf riranj-khjfimji (SW. of Ra-fong} nL*o are cfarcribed 
(p. -M) JMI N SftVJI^fp and roar-re and in languagn reaembling tire Jli-iinjrt 

1 Sc* Eiijptr., The Hfjfichtti fl/Mf .Vonl», pp, 7, 43, 434; Tafe-I. |j H . p, J) 4 J + 
So generally in E. ’Kbct, Rtxahill, p. 106: Will, |<p, t!>8-ij r 2£7-$, Ac.; 
Tafnl, ii* pp r 172, L90-7* Ac. 

* Uw injn i. pp. 71 „ SSI, 


Ci F' rgu -•si.iei* kip. (.‘jt.,. pp, 25, 1 3, 
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TOmnttmicatefl. The Rgyul-ion language has, as was remarked 
by Hodgson iit 1853, and by von Rosthom’s editor. Professor 
Connftdy. in I SOT r a special feature, namely possession of syllabic, 
clESsificatory, prefixes, which is less prominent in other 1 Hid'fan' 
languages. 1 

In the northern part nf the Rgyftbrofi Dr. Tafel takes note 
{ii, pp. 254, 256, 282) of the Chinese Mustltiiiiii tea-tmdcrS, 2 who 
from that quarter penetrate far Into the b Co-lok'country ; ami he 
was awart 1 of nomads, obviously Co-Ink. bringing skins, wool, and 
other wares in the reverse direction. Since the upper valley* on 
the south nf the Baynnkum range and to the north ofthe states on 
the upper Yu-lung river and to the north and north-west of the 
Rgyal-rob are considered to he Co-|<,k country,* those individuals 
may have come from that quarter. But the main habitat, of these 
marauding tribes es north of the Bayankara, in the long valley of 
the tipper Rma-chn, from the two lakes, Charing-nor and Oring- 
nor* as far as it.s knee and still farther east: abb the country east, 
of the gorge of the Rma-ehu, as far as the houtIi- north stretch of 
the T’ao river; and again n mountainous area north of the actual 
Koko-nor and another area to its south. 4 

The meaning of the tern? Go-lck* is not definitely known; by 
Futterer, Filehner, anti TaJel if spelled Ngolok ; 7 if it was so 
heard by them, it may \#s t in fact, the Tibetan expression im-lfjg, 
11 recalcitrant', 1 rebel T . B It hi likely that this term is not & racial 
or national one, hui is applied to the tribes simply with reference 
to their marauding and thievish practices, which have made them 
the terror of Fill t ravel lens, hot h foreign and nnt ivc. In north-eastern 
Tibet, Though nominally Buddhist and having Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, including the great establishment of Kla-liran fLhftbrangb* 
in their country, they wear their religion lightly, nod pilgrim 
travellers, whether In small or in great companies, have reason to 

3 s«> fctfra* p, yii, J Tho gtuutou of RookhHL pp , Mjl 2- 

i It fn'klull, pp. JSS-H. 228, 232; Tafbl, ii. pp, lin «nd a. 3. 2-17 253 

250. 2DL 

* On those ruuiHsa met? p, in. 4. * fta tho man, 

* Hue Mid Gabetv Kiio (ii, p, 100), 

1 Tfc-' firjMjraJia Titrfa «cra to sp cU Mfrj-ky £p, 4*1. EI*h*W (p, 4 m 
it uses the oxprp*aion rl'un-j'iy, ‘tWovoa.rabbtMTfLite Inlter iiylkbfc being 
the * i 'hukf.xi of Jfiitf.+t ' of Hodgnon, p. 123, 

■ Tiifcl. ii. p, S&l n, 2, 

„* y**™ “■ d'OBpaMf, pp. 2S2, 2SJ, 260 1 Tafrl. ii, Plate* LXVI, LXXI; 
Taibikov, p, 41; KoKJov-Filehiier, Mentfptn t A*ndo u »4 die tatm Stotb 
t'hartKhtdQf pp. 187-213. 
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beware of them. The name accepted by them, in common wit h all 
Tibetans of the Koko-nor region is Panama, usually with the 
addition of turn, ' three ’ r with reference to the triple divis ton stated 
above. 1, Rockhill {Diary, p, 112} interprets the name Pa-nag a* 
mo lining the ‘eight ' (pa — Chinese pa[rj, eight') ’Xug tribes T ; 
but the explanation of Dr, Tafel, 1 who restricts the term Gotak to 
tbo tribes of the upper Rina-chu, is for preferable i he states 
(i, p + 177 n.) that aU Koko-nor (nomad) Tibetans are called Eanttg, 
probably by reason of their black terns ■ and hi feet the black 
tecits {sbra-nag) of the Tibetans were proverbial even in the eighth 
century a.d. {Tibetan Library Texts and Documents, i f p. 27X) 
The Koko-nor Panag are described as 'Tangutans T in Preje- 
va laky's Mongolia (traps., vol. il* pp, 109-22) and also by Dr. 
Filchner in his Kumium (1933, pp. 383, 390, 470 sqq.J; for those 
east of the Rmu-chu gorge we have good lights in Lurch Axi'-n, bv 
In. FliUerer, who kanncil the fountry from K Lid-ill td, and 
along, the Tao river, and also the more lively narrative of the 
Vi com to d'OUene (trails,, /« Forbidden China, pp, 240 Hqq.J: anil 
an intimate picture of the Puling or Godok of the upper Rma-thu 
is to be seen in Dr. FilekneFg book of travel and adventure, Das 
Rated tks Matsch a (pp, |05 sqq,y 

Geographically, us is apparent from the above sketch, (here is 
no breach in their continuity, since, as we have seen, there is 
between 1 ho two southern divisions of them cuay communication 
by way of the Rma-ehu knee, and since south of the Koko-nor the 
Rmn-ehti is not in modern times, and was not in ancient times, a 
harrier. 

It is not- worth while to cite (he names of jiiirtitiikrsettJeracntt 
and tribes recorded by modern travellers or entered on the maps. 3 
Tin* localities are not likely to bt- ancient; and the tribal divisions 
may have been continuously Hu id, as they are stated to have beeu 
hi early centuries. Possibly the Me-tsang tribe, placed on the map 
some distance to the south of the Bma-cbu knee, nmv be the Mi- 
Bnng mentioned by the Chinese r | aiig A mi a ft- us among the 
Chiong tribes on the southern border of the Tung-hsiang kingdom; 
and the Sum-tta tribe, near the knee of the Rma-chu, may be the 
Sam-tsia of ancient times {infra, p, 41). 

1 Duckbill. p r 73, Diary, pp. 1 LL2—13, uith a list of tribes, pp. 113-14. 

* i, pp, 177-.y n,, and is, p|j. £91-41 with a list of ihc tribes cm the unpur 
Itn-diu. 

3 ^ Fllrimer, Dti* ff iitael dot <4 tend itlccteia -map ; Tafel. it, up, 

291-2 i also U 10 imrrattvM of Futtacar and d'QUo&o. 
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These Panak’n Godok tribes deem to bo the genuine descendants 
of the Chhatig. In .■sociology, manners and dress they appear to 
dilTer little from their prericce&^rs, whom the Chinese Sui arid 
T'ang .litflaks 1 describe ns in morals and customs the tvolut of 
savages; the)' were all lighting men and much given to robbing 
and plundering. They did no! (in mast places} t ill the sod. They 
got barley from neigh I muring countries; from it they made n 
fermented drink. At present they include in their diet the 
taambfl (Haam-pa, parched barley meal) of the Tibetans; and tea, 
brought by the Chinese HLilHwl Miualman* from Sung-j/an and 
Ta-ehiendti, In to them nn indispensable as i\ ia to all Tibetans, hi 
their a rum lu.ro they have progressed to guns and ride* f but the 
long spear* depictod In the illnstrutions of all modern books of 
travel 3 are perhaps airoikir to those mentioned in the Later Flan 
Annals {infra, p. 3S1J, Thu statement that against cold and priva¬ 
tions they we» hardened like Leasts is well illustrated by file 
Yieomte d'Ollone* lively narrative concerning his {.<o-bk escort 
(P- 2til): 

"At early dawn there was a fuel den hill in the storm, , , , We 
looked round for our Tibetans* meaning to order them to load th» 
pock train, but 1 Iwm mpp noTibetana to bo seen, Hui they themrted ? 
liui no, tlioir yaks wore tin 1 to, anti even their oiiurmtiu* Ieuios, 
thrust vertically into the soil. Whore were they 1 

’A( tin- fool 01 tbo lancee we saw the snow moving, ojhI on looking 
Noisily wo noticed »wi'lliujgH in thedciiEu white carpet. Theseowdlinga 
repress ntod the Tibetans, who wore sleeping the sleep of she jtvt. 
They hud no umhJ of tents ; unloosing their girdle, which luui kilted 
their sheopekiro up io tbdx knees, they allowed the fo rmer to fait 
over I heir feet* turned their collars up Over their earn, turned down 
the woolly borders id liunr caps, and with their naked bodies thus 
protected they rwAined peaceful in the snow, leaving it to cover 
them with a warm counterpane. Rather too nno, if anything! 
When at our summon* they awoke, their first care mi to Lfuw 
back thuir clouAn and baths their bodies in the fret zing wind ' 

Naturally the conditions would lie modified in the dtetricts 
bordering on China and along the Kma-chu and other rivers where 
there were fixed Settlements and soma cultivation of ‘the five 
cereals \ 


1 KocUllI], |ip. 307-g, 

1 Dr f dchn * r iO* **»’ P«hn« Hum, P , I45> their ‘modem 

IHpvtUI . 

• FaaW, 43a# Ac., pp. Sffli, 3&4 : cj'OUens, pp , 23 2. 250, *68, 274, 
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The F«n*k'a occupy, na has been btated, extensive amaa of 
tChfog country, both on the north and on the south-vest of the 
Koko-nor. Their western neighbour* are the Mongols! whose 
settlements und vueampmgnU are found both on Uio north of the 
actual Tsaidam swamp, »j fur ii* the dir tin district in the extreme 
north, und also to the south of it along the route to Churklik in 
Chinese Turkman. AItu> on routes diverging westwards from 
Bokalik, whore arc ancient gold workings, and i hr Knjjur district, 
to the Tokui-diiwun mid CVr-con in Cliiocso Turkestan, the very 
sparse pupil hit ion is Mongol; iiiurcover, hnnmdiiilt'lv to the west, 
and also to the east, of the Koko-nor itself tin?- Mongol Bottlementii, 
and even ;is far down the Hoang-ho valley as the mouth of the 
Ta-f ling-ho rivet there is an old Mongo] population. 1 

Ordinary Tibetan speech and mixed race ate represented by the 
motiahteties, on the one hand, ami by towns, such m Tanhar, and 
permanent villages to the south and mouth-west of the Koko-nor, 3 
on the other; also, of course, by travelling mid tradingTibetans, 
especially from Kbams, 3 Hai-ning, which boa n Chinese admini¬ 
stration and partly Chinese or send-Chinese population, and a lso 
Lusar and K urn-bum, through the attraction of lIie- Hum ius 
monastery, ore very easuiiopoiitun. 4 Hd-ning, with its telegraph 
and its British missionary station, is not infrequently visited by 
European, intruding Hits-arm, travellers and trade agents, nlfiu 
individual traders from Chinas* Turkestan and even India; and 
there are, further, the official and trade connexions with Lm-ebou, 
the provincial capital, and so wash China in genera]. Then there are 
the compulsory ceremonial visits of Mongol and other chiefs from 
the Tmudain and elsewhere, and visits in connexion with particular 
questiorw and dispute** The Chinsao Amban's travelling agent/ 
arc also arriving from distant places with their reports, 1’rom the 
surrounding areas there urn Mongol and Tibetan trader*, bringing 

1 Oil Ui-fH-iO! !H unguis itiiiE theif Lrihe.* CUoniKirs , ]i anJ hint ary r-t>o Hue 
and Glbirt, Li, pp. t#E*-102; PinjovaUty, ii, jiji. l-IH-3'i, I04f®j Kocktli.ll, 
pp, 135-67., 171-2, 176, JSQ; Diary, pp. Ififf-flO; Tafol, i, pp. IS7-0J. 
ii, pp, -68—70. 

1 Roekhsl) wim eanviuoed fp+ ”2} of tho iiiinid dfuMiiL of Ihnw T'a-fuii, 
Wiioae Jtpwieh also c-untamcd "a luge proportion of Chme^ e, Turkull, uml 
Mciijgal wonft and ojtprcfcwioiUJ \ 

1 iidokhiU, pp. 1H, 12!). On lh& Kh«Q-piWt in gaiiorul ocm« Sandberg, 
op. rat., pp. 151-*; TjsEY-I. ii, pp. 313. -iyp. and rupm, p. 8 4ml n. 2. 

1 S'joe, fur itul»□.■ <', Kockiidl, Pp, 40, 110-12, and Tulbl, ii. p fill. 

1 9w RoclduU, p, 54; Tofcl, ii, p, 611. 

* On theao ih* wy» KockhiU, pp, 53-3- 
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sultj skins, musk, Lha-sa incense-sticks, & 0 ., while tc-a and some 
other Chinese articles come to Tanker end Hsi-ning through the 
Co-Ink country* brought by Sburba Musaltnuiis from Sttng-p an 
in Ssmchhrnm 

The Ttirki-speaking Musalnian Salary/ numerous in Habning, 
but congregated chiefly in the district of Ho-ehou and farther 
at Hsiin-iTOj on the Rnnt-ekci, are said to have funic from 
Turf an or Hand in Chinese Turkestan* during the fifteen th to 
sixteenth oentury, white a greater historical interest belongs to a 
tribe Tnng-hou, reported in an eighteenth ten tiny Chinese work 
and claiming descent from the Sha-Co Turk tribe, which wm 
transported by the Tibetans to Kan-ehou after the conquest of 
Pei-tTng in a.d. TOO,' 3 

Concerning the Chinese side of the Nim-ahan and c lie line ot the 
lower J uo river it does not seem possible to venture upon any 
positive statement. In regard to the people of Kan-su Fathers 
fine and Gabet, whose route was from King-hsia in t% south-west 
direction to Fing-fau, remark (EngMi translation, i, p. 281 \ that: 

a very slight observation of the inhabitants of Kan su w ill satisfy 
olio Iliat they ary not of purely Chinese origin, Th u Tftrtaro-Tubeti&n 
element is manifestly predominant araceigst them* and it displays 
ir^lf with sjjo cial emphasis in the character. maimers and longunue 
of thy country people. 1 


and they proceed to give particulars. These observations of thy 
two i a thers, whose natural acuteness was reinforced by familiarity 
with Chinese and Mongol language and life, w ould !.kj confirmed by 
the Chinese- them selves, aware that, despite egos of Siniiieatmn, 
«** population of Kan-su retains peculiarities of speech and hubiu. 
But the history of the province \ma been so complicated by mv H . 
aiuna, immigrations, deportations* dynasties, and foreign domina- 
tionn that the available information is a chaos. The actual topo¬ 
graphical ihi i u ends Jure, which might have been a help ia hidden 
beneath a network of Chinese official designations. In regard to 
the pre-Chinese period (down to 121 PjC .) one or two facia do 
emerge, but etbnographicaUy and lingidsticaliy they are imi 
sufficiently definite. ^ 


It is, however, undeniable that down to modern times the 

. ... 0ri Sdlwa m» tiwjmfM Tibeta, p. 51 : PretevaUky, jj D j 4B . t> . 

TlftpiMa.-f' D ' anJ - PP - “■ «■’ li. *i, 

1 HiKkhit], pp. |4, Sj 3*5; Buuta-tl, p L 533 
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eastern flanks of the Xnn-shan and the line of the T'ao river 
retained many tribes or fragments of Ch'iimg peoples, either 
settled ns ugrioultmists, in Chinese territory or otherwise, or 
reckoned as independent. In The Land of f/#e Lamae (pp. 323-fj) 
Kockhill gives from an eighteenth-century Chinese text 1 a Hat of 
' Foreign Tribes of Kan-su', which includes many names of Hal¬ 
eb Tang and Hehfan groups f some belonging to the districts of 
Su-chou, Kan-chon, and Liang-ehou, others to Ho-chou and the 
3 i IK of the lower '1 'no ti v lt, a a wd 3 ns tri l)cs of the Hal-ning and 
Koko-noi region. But the groups are too small rind numerous, and 
the data concerning their history too few and dubious, to allow of 
any wide inference as to a continuous Ch'iaug occupation of the 
districts where they are found; one or two are stated to have 
immigrated from Lite Koko-nor region, and some of them, not 
said to be of Ilsi-cfdiang descent, may be merely Tibetan. Also it 
Is not stated to what extent, they were in speorh still non-Chinese. 

HISTORICAL, SITUATION IN NORTHEASTERN TIBET 
DURING THE SEVENTH TO EIGHTH CENTURY a.o. 

In order to arrive at the conditions existing in Atndo during the 
seventh and eighth centuries a, in. it, m necessary to peel off, bo to 
apeak, a number of accretions ludongiug to later times. First the 
existing Chinese administrations from lid-mug, whoso travelling 
agents (f uny-sAifo) were met by Roekhil! even as Far as the upper 
reaches of the JJbri-clm* where they were almost in contact with 
the authority of the Governor-General of Ssii-oh'unn. This 
administration is attended by u vast amount of the precise 
gazetteer information favoured by the Chinese, RoekhiU himself 
made use of a gazetteer work* relating to the Koko-nor region; 
and in Dr, Fi3diner's map of the Chinese province Kan-su 4 we find 
the whole area, including much of the Panama country, studded 
with names, largely, so far as that country, at least. Is concerned, 
otherwise unknown, and all systomatioally transcribed front a 
Chinese map giving the administrative divisions. This Chinese 
rule i* an inheritance from the Mongol dynasty, the Mongols under 
Cingiz Khan having, by the overthrow' (a.D. J226) of the Taogut 
empire (NE. Tibet and most of the Chinese province of Kan-su), 
brought all north-eastern Tibet under Mongol suzerainty. To this 

* Huangs),' itig-fjiihkuny-t' \t> Book V. * Pp. 162, 105, 

* l>iary T p. fid (Hfi-ning Fu h*in cAiA). 

1 Frycbmaxt dtr tixpidizian Fitcimer, ill, Berlin, 1910. 
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conquest and the subsequent Jong domination of the successors of 
Cingvz Khan and Kublai Khan, followed by the invasion uf Uiiyrl 
Khan in a.U. 1686, must l>e attributed the fact thm the map of the 
whole area is fall of Mongol names; nil the norm {Koko-nor, ‘ Blue 
Lake’, Dabamn-nor, 'Suit, Like', Tmtm-nor, * Butter Lake', 
Charing-nor/Oring-nor, &cd h ull the via'a ('mountains')* most of 
the 'jote (' rivers, river-valleys some particular names, Much ns 
Barjankara, J 1 uru&*u#&u [the Rbri-chu), the Baton and JQn, 
‘Right and Left 1 , districts m the Tsajdam, Qdoniala {' Star-plain', 
-Tibetan tflar*in*hlilw§) by the uppermost Kuia-ehn, &<?., ate due 
either to this domination or to the Jong ecclesiastical connexion 
between Mongolia, Kum-bum, and idia-sa. The Pan^hen 
DpnMdnn Ye-ses, as we have seen (p r li{), regards the whole of 
Amdo west of the Koko-nor as Siod-Nog, Upper Mongolia'. All 
such names and also the Mongol ' Banners' and settlements in the 
Tanidam and the Koko-nor districts, and among the Panamas and 
elsewhere farther south, have to tie erased from the picture. 

The pre-Mongol Tangut kingdom, of which the Chinese .ljujais 
give a very substantial account. 1 was under a CITiang [Trmg- 
hffiang) dynasty, and its language, the Hsi-hsia, was presumably a 
Chlaug dialect; from a.t>. 1035 to 1326 It ent off the T’il 
from all interference in Amdo and Kan-su. The Tibetan donima. 
tion in Amdo may be said to have begun al>tnit a.i>, 635, when the 
Btsan-po, Sreh-btaan Sgatn-po, having in his application for a 
Chinese princess as a consort received a rebuff, which lie attributed 
to the Tii-yu-hun dynasty of the Koko-nor, 

'thereupon, together with the Yangtaing, Ud the united armies to 
attack the T'ukuhun, The T'ukuhun were unnhie to withstand him, 
and fled to the btmlqj of the CLfiugkiii [Koko-ijur] tv e^jape the edge 
of the sword. ... He next led on bid troops, attacked ami defeated 
the Tanghsiaag, the Pailan, and other LViang tntwn, and u t ike 
head of an army of over 200,000 men. encamped oa the western 
border of Sungchou (Suijg.p'an), whence he sent envoys to the 
emperor/* 

After a temporary success at Sung-ehou he sustained a defeat and 
retired. 

This occurrence opened the long struggle between the Tibetans 
and the Chinese Empire, winch empire was by all the people* 
mentioned, as well as by the Tangut* in later time*, acknowledged 

J S« iiichuria, IxUiTHi Tibtta j KhukJx urwra If UT , i_i(U 

1 Bualwll* p. 4U. P?r 
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jis suzerain. In .4m-Jo during the remainder of the seventh 
century and the first part of the eighth the conflicts took place 
usually in the country between the Koko-nor and the Rma-chu ; l 
iind tho peace of a„n. 730" between Chinese, Tibetans, lljau 
(Tang-hsiang), and Drug (Turks of Central Asia), was com- 
memorated on the part of the Tibetans by a great Buddhist 
foundation* established near the frontier then Used in the Ryar- 
mo-than district, west of the Koko-uor. 3 We mav, therefore, 
11 ndert-ta3Ld that the Chinese were still inuintainios their uneient 
administrative area within the above- (p. 12) mentioned brunch 
of the Grant Wall, latter the Tibetans advanced farther and 
farther into China, until in a.d. 763 they actually entered the 
capital, Hai-ngan-fu r or Chung-an, in Sbohduz, far down the Wei 
river ; during this second period most of the operations took place 
in the Tungdisinny country and along the line of the 'f'ao river, 
and tho treaty of a.i>. 733 fixed the boundary on the border of 
Short-hsi, far within Chinese territory. 

The subsequent history of the Tibetan dominion in Am do and 
the east does not greatly, except in regard to language and the 
Buddhist religion, concern us here. To the mutter of language we 
shall return. 

Ah regards Buddhism, the foundation in the Byor-mo-thaii may 
have been its first introduction into Amdo, at least as far as 
Tibetan Buddhism is concerned, but it seems possible that in 
Ho-ebou there may have been ah earlier establishmerit from the 
Chinese aide. During the period of Tibetan rule there must have 
been u continuous increase in the number of Buddhist monasteries, 
which now are everywhere to be found. The Txngut kingdom was, 
from the eleventh century omvards, professedly Buddhist, and in 
ita language, the Ksi-haia, are many volumes and fragments of 
texts, recovered by Russian and British excavations 1 at Kharrt- 
khnto on the Etamgol river in the Gobi desert; also some inscrip¬ 
tions and coin legends, published at an earlier date. In theTangut 
home count ry (Tang-heiang) there is, in Addition to the great 
establishment ofLhubruug (iffa-bran), u monastery in the territory 
of the Ckj-ne tribe, celebrated fqr its somewhat independent edition 

1 Th» appears both frum duo Tang Ai\nala, as rendered hy Bughell. and 
from the Tibetan manuscript ron itif, 

1 HuahclJ. p. 430. 

1 Tibetan Litmry Ttxt* and Document*, li, pp, Joi-fl. 

* Sm Koribr-Filcliiier. Mangold, Amdo und die tote Siadt Chara^kofo 
(Berlin, J92G), ami Sir A. Stein, Znncrnidri A fid, i, pp. 429 kCjij. 
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of the Lamaist canon. 1 Nevertheless, along all the Sino-Tibetan 
frontier from the ‘Women's Kingdom’ northwards the Bon-po 
religion maintains itself in despite of orthodox disapproval ; a and 
in pre-Tibetan times this, in some early forms, was the religion of 
all Ch’iang peoples. 

The T’u-yii-hun kingdom, which preceded the Tibetans and of 
which also the Chinese Annals furnish an extensive dynastic 
account, 5 was an extraneous element, perhups only a ruling race, 
in Amdo. The people were of what the Chinese name ‘Sien-pi’ 
stock, originated in north-eastern Asia and in language more akin 
to the Mongols than to the Turks. From a.d. 313, when they first 
invaded the Koko-nor region, until their final defeat and expulsion 
by the Tibetans in 063 they dominated that area during 350 years, 
having as their capital a place called Fussu ch eng, 4 15 li west of 
the Koko-nor, and as their southern boundary the Rma-chu; 
during the latter part of the period their rule extended, under 
Chinese suzerainty, which they frequently resisted, to parts of 
Chinese Turkestan (the Sh&n-shan kingdom from about a.d. 445 ) 
and Kan-su (Sha-chou, Liang-ehou). For our purpose their 
significance lies in the fact that the separate existence of the 
Tang-hsiang kingdom, south of the Rma-chu, was perhups a 
reaction from their occupation of the lisi-ning-Koko-nor district, 
which had previously been the centre of influence for all the 
tribes. 

The Tang-hsiang kingdom, 6 which, as we have seen, had the 
Rma-chu and the T u-yu-hun on its north, is stated in the Sui 
Annals to have bordered to the east on Lin- and T’ao-ehou, which 
would mean the line of the lower T*ao river. The Tang Annals, 
which mention that since the period a.d. 535-5S1 the Tang-hsiang 
people had greatly spread and now bordered to the east on Sung- 
ehou (Sung-pan) and to the south on the Ch'un-sang, Mi-sang, and 
other Ch’iang tribes, may indicate an extension in a south-easterly 

1 Gtoyrafia Tibria, p. 50. On Co-no see TafeJ, ii, pp. 296. 305 (Dschoni)* 
a view of tho village (Pschoni. Cho-nich. on the Too nver) in Futterer, op! 
cit. i. pp. 435-6, with description. 

* For notices see Kockhill. pp. 217-18. 275, Diary (Index)- Tufe! ii 
pp. 82. 165. 199, 229. 236, 240, 246; d'OUone. p. 212; Futterer, i. p. 279- 
Kdgnr, p. 63; Ferguwon. pp. 104. 200, 242, 249-50, 

" ° P ****** ** ^ 74-99; Bwd»*n. pp. 527-6 (11); Kockhill, 

* Bushel], loc. cit. 

pp' m-S™’ ° P ^ * ** PP ’ 237_58 ‘ 860 buMhe11 - P- 628 (12); Kockhill, 
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direction, and may explain the statement concerning the' Women’s 
Kingdom that it had theTang-hsiang and Mao-ehou on the east, 1 
whereas in fact the Tang-hsiang were mainly on its north. The 
statement that ‘they live in secluded, rugged Valiev's, many of 
them three thousand li from any other tribe* would he hardly 
explicable, did we not assume that by that time they hnd spread 
to the uppermost Rma-chu valley; for their original western 
frontier must hnve been the Rma-chu gorge, since we have to find 
room for the Pailan. But perhaps all is made dear by the state* 
rnent of the Sui Annate, that ‘they comprise the T'ang-chang, 
I’ai-lang, etc. * They had, in fact, alisorbed their western neigh¬ 
bours, the Pailan, ond might to the west constitute a barrier 
against the ‘Yeh-Hu’, of whom, however, nothing is known. 
From a.d. 629 ‘they gradually l>ecamc subject’ (to China), and 
their tribes were divided into chou and hjtien, ruled by their own 
chiefs and subject to a governor-general, resident at Sung-chou. 
It was, as we have seen, not long after this that 1 they were annexed 
by the 7’ ufan ’, i.e. by Sroii-btsAn Sgam-po and his successors, and 
the country afterwards became one of the main theatres of the 
Sino-Tibetan wars. It is from about a.d. 757 that the T’ang 
Annate liegin to trace the fortunes of the leading, perhaps most 
eastern, clan, the To-pa, which through the weakening of the 
Tibetans from about the middle of the ninth century became 
powerful and ultimately founded the Tungut empire. 

Some (Kirticulars of the Chinese description of the Tang-hsiang 
people have been extractor! above (p. 22) for application to their 
Co-lok descendants. But ethnographicallv it may be of interest to 
add one or two further items, which may be for the most part 
applicable to all the free (’h’iang peoples of the period. 3 

* A tril>© is divided into little clans. A large one comprises a myriad 
horsemen, a smalt on© several thousand. . . .* They Irnvo no houses, 
but with the luur of their yak ond the wool of their sheep they weave 
stuff out of which they make tents,* whose location they change 
accordingly to the season of the year. ... Their luur is matted, their 
faces filthy, and their feet boro. They live on roots and game. Men 

1 Bushel I. p. 531 (42); Rock hill. p. 340. * Rockhill, p. 338. 

* In the Sul .4n»of« tlww numbers are stated, more moderately, as 5,000 
and 1,000 respectively. 

* ‘The moat common, indeed the only industry of the Tangutons is 
preparing yak (or more rarely aheep's) wool for cloth, out of which all their 
clothes are made' (Prejevolakv, ii, p. 118; ef. Rockhill, who adds, p. 81, 
yak-hair cloth for tents and tanning of skins). 
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and women wear long -kin gown*, or uf coarse nooUfta simil vnih a 
nappy nuflujo. They linwi no written characters. but record the 
yours bj' menus of littlo re e ds, Once every throe years the)’ iwwmble 
together and u orwlup heaven by sacrificing osuti ami shr« p, A son 
may marry his demoted fathers or cmclo’s wives [or wife) ; a younger 
brother his deceased brother^ wife* but he may not many a person 
of the ^iin' cognomen as himself. When an aid person dies, the 
children And grandchildren do not weep* but, if a young parson dies, 
they «ty it in a great wrong And they turnout over him." 1 

It must be Admitted that some points in tho description recur 
in the Chinese account* (Bushel!, pp. 442, 527-S; Rockhill, 
pp, 3Ur> h) of the Tu-yiidmn. and the Tibetans and even in the 
early accounts of ancient peoples, flsumg-nu. Sien-pi, &«\ (Parker 
in The China Review, xx, pp. 1-2. 73-! ), ro that they may Lave 
been commonplaces m the Annalists conceptions of frontier 
barbarians. Disregard for age in attributed In these works to all 
the above-named peoples. For a less external view, permitting an 
insight mto the Bon-po religion of this people, and also a glimpse 
of u more primitive stratum of belief and practice, us well ns of 
their more general mentality, wo must turn to the sole literary 
product known to have emanated from them, n text contained 
in an eightb-to-ninth century manuscript, in Tibetan language. 
Naturally:it represents the comparatively civilized chas of chief¬ 
tains and priests, and in fact it belongs not to the Tang-haifitig 
delinitely, but to the somewhat earlier period of [he T’ang-diang, 
who bad occupied the same country and were m the mum, no 
doubt., the same people under another name. 

Of these T ung-cliiing the Chinese furnish* a brief description 
and hEho a dynastic name, Lyang, and list, eovoringa period from 
about A.n. 400 to 350, after which the state wan suppressed by the 
Chinese and became tho district Tung-chon ; not long afterwards, 
as we have seen, the state reappeared, in an expanded form, as 
Tang-haiang,® with a dynastic name* in Tibetan fjjnh, which may 
lie Identical with that of its predecessor. The intercut of this 


x On duregsKl for tlio old nnd on early retirement of king* k« BiwheJJ 
E’. UJ; E{iM Khil],pp. SI, 143; Tide)* ft* p. 22$ and n.j Ferguson, p 31&. 
Mrs, RijnhMrt, p. 22 L ™ * ^ 

1 Bichurin, op. cii. T i. pp, 100-If, 

1 'Hifl of the ayUdbb fAon in the ruvmto 'OOOfttrtcd W1L}1 Ihia 

hky ™™try% of wlueh ponui tenre another matitiiw may l*> ia 

1?^; * J* cJltubt - to to* that tfe coun try prrxiom.nn tl lLv tvLi*W 
me high Inoy): see rupret, pp a 3 P SJi h 
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dynasty, apart from its definite dating and the literary connexions 
mentioned above, La that- it was perhaps the first separate organiza¬ 
tion of Ch'iang tribes south of the Rma-diu. Like i(s successor, it 
had rather frequent connexions with the T r u-yii4iun. 

The FaiJsin, 1 who by the f'hmcae sire located to the south-west 
of the Tu-yu-hun ;ind to the west of the Tufigdiidang. uniat, have 
occupied the mountainous country to the west of the Rma-chu 
gorge, which country is in the Pan-ehen DprtMduu Ye-.W diary 
styled ' Upper Mongolia \ Except that their western neighbours 
were the To-mi T or T&ngmi*—tin known, unless they were the 
Yang-t T ung—and that 1 hay were called by the Tibetans Sing¬ 
ling', that they were divided into Black and White, that in 
easterns they resembled the Tarig-bsiaug, the ('hincstie inform us 
only that in A.i*. 561 their prince Kent gifts to the Chinese court, 
and that in A.m 624 they submitted to China and their country 
was made Wei-chou anti K 'dng-chouA The submission, probably 
in any ease a mere formal it. y, was of very brief duration, since 
liefore a.d, lifiO the people were conquered by the Tibetans and 
thenceforward acted us the vanguard of the Tibetan invading 
armies. The interest of the Pmlnn resides in their name, which 
will lie considered infra , 

In order u* discuss the (,'h'iang of the actual Hsi-nlng-Koko- 
imr area it is necessary to ascend through several centuries to 
the period preceding t he irruption of the Tu-yudmn people in 
AhU + 313. And, since until that time the 1 laid Viang, 'Western 
Chiningpeoples of Am do and the :uljacrnt districts of China, 
may foe regarded, if not ns a w’hole, at toast as a single mass, the 
account may go back as far as the really historical beginnings, 
about the end of the second century b,c. It will, however, be 
instructive to commence by taking note of the coi id it ions indicated 
by (lie foundation of the above-mentioned Buddhist monastery in 
the territory immediately west of the Koko-nor itself r 

The foundation, which was, as already mentioned, designed lo 
commemorate a compact of permanent |>eace (a.d. 73ft) between 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, the Drug (the Turks of Central Asia), 
and the HJati (the Tung dishing)—the Tu-yudiun, expelled in 
4*1). 60S, passing unmentioned— 1 was described as the monastery 
of the 'De-ga G-yu-tshnT < 1 IX? Turquoise Forest % the suffix yet 

1 Bushel!, p„ 3JJ8 (3); Bichurin, 1 pp 113, 23U, 

* BushclE, p, ,ql (ID). 

1 Hiid-pp. Sis £(3), 5ll (10). 
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(in Dtna) being used in Amdo to Form urijeclivsa of locality* Tba 
rnonnatf rv was compared to ‘a dower blooming in the Msp.cmlis 
flbyar-mo-thad' [‘Dbyar Steppe’]; and here again we hove the 
evidence of parallel expression!! proving that Dbijar is a tribal 
name- 5 On the particular occasion messages of prayer and con¬ 
gratulation apod the ‘face warming r of the foundation were 
received from 

(a) the authorities of the realm of M do-gams; 

(&} the Councillors of Bde; Y 

{€) two great cities, Mklmr-tEtm and Kva-ira, of Western 

Kan-su; 

(d) the commandant of the Thousand-district 1 of Fkjug-tsams j 
(c) the Estate, or Territory, of fibronv-khou; 
and the Bde councillor* use the phrnso 'Hq r?& people' r which from 
other evidences we know to have denoted not merely ' upright 
man" as opposed to prone beast, hut also & particular people, 
whose country was accordingly named That this name 

Hyr+h ijg the native word represented by the Chinese h Uiny t 
chinny (origin ally Wb is a suggestion which we owe to Professor 
Feiliot* 

It is possible that the text, which is fragmentary, opened with 
a message front the Tibetan Btmn-po himself. Hut in other 
respects the hierarchy of authorities is patent. First we have the 
(TibetanI councillors of Mdo-gamp, which is either Amdo or a 
whole, Mdo-smad, consisting of Amdo and Khama, Under Mdo- 
ganis come the councillors of Bde, a division of the Mine, and 
known by several mentions both of the councillors and also of a 
pl noe Bde-gams, 1 no doubt, their adminis trative centre. We t hen 
digress to two great of ties of western Kansu, which at the time 
wore under Tilwtan authority, exercised, as from other references 
also appears through the Bde f ound!. Returning to Amdo, we 
come to the Tibetan official in command of the ‘Thousand- 
district ’ Phyug-taams, the term 'Thousand-district' which 
denotes probably an area of about 1,000 households, being well 

i Grnim Sm.Ism rwn> ‘Lon-KUm in hoavrtU. -1*11?. 'Oriin-driiQ 

on eerth\ 

1 Cf. Rtjua.mty-ihrtn, * Chintett plumb , ‘Mon plain , 

* Tibdon Literary Tartu ttn>i Dor.timmt*, ii, pp. GJ-2, £7. 108-0. ic, 

1 JRAS- 1928* p. 98. 

' Ti^Kfun Litwiry Tt-rU and iMcu rurn/a, Bdr, ii, pp. 10, 20; iVuthciUots 
of* ii. pp. SfO* 2fl r 90, 124. 319; Bde gams, ii, pp. 22, J57-8, 78-9. 108, 338. 
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evidenced in Chi new Turkestan, both contemporary find prior* 1 
> T or does it se-om doubtful that Phyug-teama is the same an the 
capital of the T'u-yil-hiua, FnaeQ eh'eng, 15 li west of the Koko- 
nor, which had wails but was not lived in. 2 It wjis., in feet, a L great 
mart' and not different, from the ‘great mart 1 ' {khrom-rhen^jM)) of 
the I) byn r - mo- t b a ii, mentioned in another document^ the 
Chinese syllable represented by Fa was in early time-: sounded 
bhtjuk. There cannot have been two ‘groat marts 7 in the than 
comitry adjoining the Koko-nor on the west. 

The Dbyar-mo-thari h rather famous; it Is mentioned in one of 
the ancient inscriptions in Lha-sa, the Pottik pillar inscription of 
c. An, 704, relating to the Sino-Tibetan wars.* The G*yer-mo- 
thaii (‘a place in Kham Yar-mo-tban mid G-yar-mo-tbfth (’a 
district in the province of lower Amtlo and Khams') oi'& C* I>as’s 
Tibttan Dictionary are evidently the same phine. 6 which perhaps 
acquired literary notoriety through the treaty and the foundation 
of the monastery in question. The place is still known in Tibet by 
its old name, being mentioned, as 0 -yar-mtnthuu, in the Gtogfttjia 
Tit*, fa of Mintshul Huthuktu (p. 55), where it is duly located on 

1 Tho rxpmssn>n m jt« Tibetan form UHm-uk) was current Lti Tibet mid 
Turkestan during the bth tvntury A. Vt. {TibiIan Literary JVjf* and 
Document*, i„ pp. 2&3-I; it. pj), 315-10). Hat Jill equLyflLi'nt wa« also used 
by tho Chinese 1)4 W, Knn-su (L* Gibs. It+S.QS. vi*pp* vii. p. O); 

itN.t tlio T'ii-j-ft-huu had tiilkinln over 'Th&MBiln' (Bichurin, i, p. 07). 
An BjJxiiiiii-inuivt'division into 'ThousiiTirLi 1 (Jtua. 9 JJ a? issfciU found among 
ihn Solon hi Arndt* (Rtickkili, Diary, pp. 82. tiO, 78-7., 8t>-JI; Tafo3 + i , 
p, 18£), Perhaps the 'ThOtta&ILiTdbltriQt' ufW A dwttitt of upproxmiAUlly 
1.000 fninilira. f’f. l-liw HBcient Sanskrit tomi *nhaxm-pati\ An ofSoU 
I lis. 1 nircliy of Honda of 10.100. and 1,1)60 ftimiliiM in* IiOWtrv«r, Imoirn (O IwiyO 
existed among the ancient JHiiUhg-l 1U (iw Ftixksr in China lievieut, XX. p, 0) 
and oven at prefcUit iL exiAti> in the Pamir, whore ike Li ties tire, in Turki, 
0 pi-6fl*Ai r ytir-tw *lu, and rrttndidjAi {Orimtvii&Afif Arthii\ ii. p. 2£+). 

3 Rorkbitl. p. 338. On hijoIi uninhabited ' market, towns' ?ee Forsyth, 
MfaiOii to Yurktind, p. 32* ami, in Ssu-ch'Liiin, Babur. Op. cit., p. 10. Cf. 
Hirluirin, p. D7. 

3 .Sett Invtnla irt dt* MSS, tibilain* df. Tout t\.h nuang par MdlJu Lakiu, 

i, 5iu. IS. 

1 JHAS, laid. pp. I£50. L27S (L 33). 

* Tlio atlemalion hjfjtf!? ([SiO. aitllOUgh perhaps a ca&o of a iuotb (jjanaral 
nlLoruntiun ttj$, w.Hin, for a ut ii rt oo in paiv/kuiu (pp. 241-3 tnjfiro), u la Iw 
diHfiriminrilCil Irani tljo modem Tilieluii dJnalgUTUltiOn nf by amj yy iij j. 
It is aneiont and probably cLalcot tCnl or rttgipnaj: mi ihjeLuik-o given in tbo 
Dictionary is y-yi ■ dbyi , 1 lynxQuito paralkl to DhyurjO-yiiria tbo anniont 
Amdo tribe.] nam? Dy \ m -pa, which in tliu Tibetan manuscript, Cftnonkfr 
hu two ooOUJtceiccss, in th»' flnl of which it ia a corroctioii of Gyim-pa: the 
Tibetan monaiioripts aumtioiud infra (pp. I3li sqq.) have tiy\rn-po f Sixi 
tnfra, pp, 134—5. 
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the shorn of the Mtabo Kkri ior Bgyal-xno, the KoktMior, in the 
vicinity of tho Mongol settlements. In one of the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts there is mention of a ‘meadow (Lye-mowhich, by reason 
of the circumstances, must be the same place i and in the g ainft 
connexion another of the manuscripts mentions a meadow Phuff- 
which La perhaps related to Phtfug-teamG* 

Finally, the ‘Turquoise Wood ’ {U^ipi-tshal) also has an historical 
name. For the Byar-mo-thah is, no doubt, the greater of the two 
’Great and Little Yu {turquoiw, jade) Valievs', 1 often mentioned 
by the Later Han Annate 4 as west of the Ching-hai, the 1 Blue 
Litko\ and head- qua rters of the leading Ch'iang tribes. To the 
Ch'iang people the 1 great Jake was not the ‘Blue Lake' (J liiho* 
sfton -po r Ch'unj*ha\, Koko-nor) of fho Tibetans, Chinese and 
Mongols, but tho ‘Turquoise Luke' (O-yH-mtaio)/ 1 
The ‘ (fifth of tho Byar people' (Bytir-mo-than} may help* ns to 
explain tho name Pailan, On the south-eastern, frontEer of the 
1 Women's Kingdom ', near toYaehou, was another Pailang trilw?, 4 
whose name is spelter! with the same Chinese characters, the first 
of the two being the word for ‘white’, now sounded pat and pa. 
But a Chinese scholar, Wang Ching-ju., 4 in editing and ili&eusring 
three little songs in that people’s speech, which, being included in 
the Later Ban Anrtals* are the oldest known composition in 
Tibeto-Burman, adopts the transliteration Bair-king ; and, 
although a philological justification of this is not visible in 
Professor Karigren '.h A nalytical Dictionary or oilier familiar 
authorities, the double pronunciation in ordinary Chinese and the 
double form of tho word [fi(p)ai.ii,6ifl£Ei]! in Japanese, suggest that 
in the b[story of tho word there may have been confusion of 
synonyms. If the form Bair is justifiable, it would tend to justify 
also the reading of the same sign in the Keko-nor region as Byur, 
which better Suita the Japanese biaku. But perhaps that, is not 
necessary , for in the same region we have evidence of -or becoming 

1 The I wo rim perhaps roCognizabUi in RniikhiJJ’fl rteceunt of hw fitEt 
journey. pp, J (Uhe valleys of (too BuIiukoJ and Duifwgol 1 ), 

* Svo Wylie, op. cit. T pp. 445-51. 

1 One of tire Tibetan maauHrnptti bm (S-yu .fno, > Blue 
Turquoiit] Loke V 

4 Bvhell, p. 531 (42). 

1 Shisliiati Studic* by Wang Jtnqru (Academia Sirica Kmognpha, 
Series A, Nos. fi, )l t 13), i, pp. 17-39. 

* Wylie, who urmslateti tlresonjja [op. cit., pp. 233^41), speLla the namtt 
a* Pih-iang. 
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-'?/ and the Byar-tno-thnh may have been locally a Bye-mot ban 
— tiie O-ye-iRo mentioned suprft {p, 34), 

By recognizing the Byar as the PaiJan we escape the embarrass- 
rn&nt caused by 1 the tact that the latter,despite their services in the 
Tibetan camjMiigns.-secm never to bo mentioned in the manuscript 
Chrvmrlt, which » largely a history of those ™rnpaigns_ Rytir, on 
the other hand, is several time* mentioned in context* relating to 
the Poitou region ; end one place, Bgar-lii\sdsSal t * Bynr-luVs Wood \ 
definitely assigned to its vicinity,- may contain in its first two 
syllables an equivalent of the whole name, 

Jt would not be at all in conflict with the facts with which we 
shall deal, if the Byar-ruo-thab should have been originally' Pa dan 
country, Perhaps ws can also explain the name Tittff-ling, which 
the Chinese so inexplicably give as the Tibetan designation of the 
PajJan. It is n well-established fact that m Central Asia the a ign 
transliterated Ting might have had ordinarily the pronunciation 
Tr' or Ik, and the IhjatAmn may have been Dt-lin by virtue of 
appertaining to the above-mentioned Di o t Bd*:. 

The Tibetan records furnish also some slight further indication 
of the extent of the Lk or Bde district, which, being the centre of 
an authority covering, as does the present Chinese administration 
at Hsi-ning, places in Western Kan-su {Mkhar-tsan and Kyh-cuJ|, 
must have been spacious. As has been mentioned, the Tibetan 
Council of Bde-g&ms supervised also the administration of those 
parts of Western Kan-su which at the time were subject to Tibet, 
This appears not from a single reference, but from several, 5 and it 
applies not only to the above-mentioned Mkhar-teaa and Kva-cu, 
but To utfaar looafftids aUn. Mm r i !,■■ cent re of adnunfritrat ion, Bdp- 
gams, which perhaps means 'Bde posting-station and likewise 
"Bde-sum Wood’, though both art- mentioned as having been 
places of 'assemblies f , i,e + * no doubt, the summer and winter 
conferences and musters of the Tibetan civil and military powers, 
have names topographically uninstruetive, More significant, no 
doubt, is a reference to * Lvoh-jch in Bde' in a document emanating 
from a TTi-yii-htin queen of Tibetan birth. 1 From the context it is 
certain that the place was in T'u-yu-bun territory* and it seems 
highly probable that it was identical with Liung-ch’eng, which the 

1 Conounuag ~arf-c nod OOtKwnung tlic equivalence of jp.p/or and frjar 

mftu, P- 3H7, aitK) pp. 243, SOQv 

1 Tihrjan L tkrury Text* and Dt/cumtnU, ii. p. 1 $. 

J IbkL, pp. 50* 25* o7^S, 7S P 103, 310, 33J?, 


1 IbitL, p, 10. 
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maps record under that narmu or as Liing'dbeB, &c.,ori ihe Ta- 
tTmg-ho, It is eminently reasonable that the part of Amdo from 
which authority wo# exercised over Western Kan-su should have 
included the region of Hai-nmg nnd the Ta-fung river, whence 
lvan-su was reached by ancient routes, 1 

When we have removed the historical accretions in the form of 
the modem Chinese administrations* the Mongols* the T&Ugut 
kingdom, the Tibetan rule and influence, and the ‘Fu-yu-han 
occupation, w come to the prior period of the Hsi-ch'iang, the 
+ Western Ch'iang\ 


THE WESTERN CHTANC (HSI-CHTANflJ 

The most authentic account of the Western Ch'iang b that given 
in Hook CXYJI of the Later Han Annals [Hw Han Shu) ; Jifter a 
scries of notice* of Ch'iang tribes of early period* the text makes 
mention of the first, eponymous, leader of the wee tern Ch'iang, 
whom it places in the period 47o-432 fi,c M and then of hia descen¬ 
dant* and of tribal division*; after which it cm harks upon a 
history, from about Ml B.C., of the conflicts between the Ch'iang 
and the Chinese, continued to nearly the end of the second 
century a,i>. Thereafter the Ch'iang are reckoned as subject to 
Chinn, nnd For the period a„i>, 170^312 we have only a few' notices 
in the T'ang dnnn/ff. In a + d. 313 the Koko-nor Ch'iang were 
conquered. a* wo have seen, by the Tu-yuhnn. About the same 
time, more or leas, and later there arose in Chinese* territory / and 
also in Amdo, one or two separate Ch’iang states and dynasties, 

* See I-LfH-kht]I r p. 41, n, 3 t pp, 13-0. Fathers Hue and Gabel fol towei I the 
rente by tin- valley of the diaring-pul find P’mg-fun ji, p. while 

Prejovalsky tii, BP- ■’•s >**11-) fl-Ufi Futtorsr (i, pp. 244 aqtp) cronsed that- 
valley and then the valley of the Tad/ung-hq. niakin)' direct ter the Ki*ko- 
norand Kii-nrn^. LfoutofiflJrt BfOdke crOfeod tho mountain* ffotn Kati-rhou 
iftfoct to Hai-ning (Fui^ruKson, p, 5i), The northern mule to Aa-eu in W. 
Ksn-ini, deseendinif via (he VaOry of the Tang-ho. nsu.it luive been that 
whsrthy in ucieot I true* (WyLe. p. 433 3 De Greet, ji, pp. 1(17, 202-3) i.he 
Gh'iang camimuiieated, through the J Little Yueh-ohih \ with the Hsiung-nu 
of the northi in modem times it lifts been fallowed riot only by ikftgul 
pilgrim*, but itsa by explorem,. Pandit A-K fsw Qemwaaey, Report on (hr 
A^piorolkfij in Great Tibet and Mon/jo{ia f 1004, pp r oh-ti. Messrs. Carey 
arul Didgk-iftb (ft, Geographic*] Boflioty, Supphme,z(ur<j Papers. lEi„ pp. 
4fl“8, finerJ-dmpf, ISK7. pp, ^:i thn Litlknlal^ .ind Sir 8ven Hwiin, 

1 Cf, Franks, Gesehichie da Chiaaijtchtn Ptirbee. ii, p. 63 and Index. 
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of which the Fnilan, Tang-ebang, rind Tfing-hsiang have been 
mentioned above. 

I he Booh ( X VII of the Lat?? Hun Annals was translated by 
Wylie in IS82 (Revue f it l Ejtrhn*>-Orienl, vol, i, pp„ I23-7S), with 
noted containing valuable identifications of places and dates. In 
as pp. 182-200 of Dir Wtsifandt ('him# in dt:t vofchfUtUchtn 
Zeit (Part 1F of Chinejtisc&t Uthindtn zur GtJsehickte Askn$) t 
appeared a translation h y De Groat of the portion down to the 
Christian era, followed by extracts from the biographies of two 
Chinese generals, both contained in the former Han Innate, 
De Groat, who. here as elsewhere, disapproves of his predecessor^ 
translation, has a systematic transcription of Chinese chartsetut*, 
atuted to Ih> baaed upon scholarly tradition, whereas Wylie used a 
transcription then normal in connexion with Mandarin Chinese ) 
it is unlikely that either transcription would be regarded by 
Sinologists as adequately historical. The period is too early for 
certainty in regard to Chinese pronunciation (nr pronunciations}. 
Moreover, In cases of foreign names there are the complications 
arising from transmission, intentional modification, and other 
causes: certainty is obtained only when we hu\ *s the names in 
some alphabetic writing. It seems proper to cite Wylie’s transla¬ 
tion, 1 wherever it is in substantial agreement with that of his 
successor, a3id hi quotations from the latter to reproduce the form 
presented by him. 

According to the letter Huh AnnaU, the ori gi nal home uf the 
Ch iung was pn the Tz'u ■chili (De Groot Su-ki) river 5 and reached 
to the source of the (Hoang-)ho ■ it had an extension of 1,000 li r 
and stretched southwards as far as Shull {the western part of 
Ssu-ch uanl mid the Han river. From another text De Groot 
Lj uotes 8 the s Ea temexit that: 

H Wlu'm the (Huang-)ho river bendy and than flows north east, it 
cuts through the land of Sik-ki (Hsih-chih), This is accordingly "the 
^'Tiding of tlir Hu‘\ . T . Then the Hu takes an eastward direction. 
Fmm the bond it flows through the south of the province* Si -bm. "the 
lake in the west" (Koko-nor)... and further oast it flows on the north, 
of the district oF llo-kueui, 1 belonging to Lung-si.* 

1 With ttranwuiptioei aHHkmaal nerardliig to Uilcs's 

1 WyLie, |>pj. -3i'4—iwlju, Jujwatur, speaks of ‘tlmT kzo-cIuj mountain'll 
(k Urocit, ii, p. IH4. 

* Op, til. ( p. Iwii, from i(ip u. K ( fell. !| *£|ij. 

* Ilo-kuau viels on the ±ite of the [later] district of Chin-eli'tng ■Munh of 
Lui-chou (Wylie, p, i2a„ n, 
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From this citation it is, observes Do Groot, ‘clear as daylight 
(sonnenklar) where on the map we must look for the land 1 /. u* 
chih, which his text explicitly identifies with Hsih-chih. Accord¬ 
ingly in Professor Herrmann's Historical and Commercial Atlas of 
China (p. 10) we find the country so located. Of De Groot's 
further suggestion that the Hoang-ho, in the part of its course 
wherewith the texts are concerned, was itself named Tz’u-chih 
we are unable to add any confirmation. De Groot himself admits 
that subsequently (p. 104) there is mention of ‘the three rivers 
(Huang-ho, Hong and Su-ki)’; and in the Annals there are other 
references to a river ‘Su-ki* (e.g. De Groot, p. 105, ‘left the Su-ki 
and the bending of the Huang-ho’, and cf. the translation of 
Wylie, who spells Tszt-che , pp. 443, 447, 440, 473) which do not 
accord with the suggestion. Su-ki might be a tributary of the 
Hoang-ho, no other perhaps than the She-chu of the latest map, 
the ‘meandering' Sche-tsche of Dr. Futterer (Durch Asicn, i, 
p. 350 and index), which flow's into the Hoang-ho gorge somewhat 
north of the knee. 

It may also perhaps be doubted whether there is really ancient 
authority for applying the name ‘Tsi-shi (Chi-shih) shan* to the 
Amne Rma-chen range of mountains, as is sometimes done by the 
Chinese. 1 But what is of importance for us here is the obvious 
identity of the Hsih-chih country with the land of the T'ang-chang 
and Tang-hsiang and the fact that in the T'ang Annals this 
identity is affirmed. 2 The importance of the observation lies in the 
fact that it enables us to identify with the Tang-hsiang country 
the district Skyi,* frequently mentioned in the Tibetan Chronicle 
us sphere of military struggles with the Chinese during the seventh 
and eighth centuries; thus we acquire the names of muny places 
in the Tang-hsiang country and at the same time learn from this 
instance that on the Ch'iang-Tibetan side of the mountains the 
nomenclature may have been more durable than was usuul in 
China, where reshuffling and renaming seem to have been an 
administrative passion. 

Although the ethnographical characteristics ascribed in the 
Later Han Annals compose much the same picture as the Sui and 
T’ang Annals have given (supra, pp. 22, 29-30) in regard to the 

1 Franke, Geschichte des Chineaischen Reiches, i, p. 6: ii, p. 371; iii pp 
3. 235. 

* Rockhill, p. 338; Bichurin, i, p. 238. 

* Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 48. 
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Godok and tie Tang'hmang* yet, since we have now reached tie 
fountainhead and are contemplating the CViang people in general, 
it is not superfluous to reproduce it here ; x 

‘Fixed settlements there are not, for they bftvo to accommodate 
and direct themselves according to the districts where then? is water, 
bo that plants gTUw% The five cereals are indited hut little produced in 
the latid, and consequently they make cattle rearing and. herdnuon’a 
life their hutmuiai 

'A-h for their niinmers and Usages, the family system does not rest 
upon tirm bases; sojjLOtnuLS. the j^ersuiiJil mujLe of the father, Mma- 
times the family name of Lhe mother serves os name of the family, 
Relat ions who ftro morn than twelve gomsmt in ns distant from one 
another can marry. If tho father dies, the son. marries liis later 
mothers (i.e, tho women married by hi.4 father after hie mother ); if 
an elder brother dies, then the younger ones marry tlmir writers-in- 
law i left behind by him). Consequently there are in the state no 
widows, and the families and groujre multiply rapidly. 

" Princna and ministers are not there set up; Mjigwtraciee also there 
are not. But the most energetic separate from their families and be- 
come lenders, while the weaker constitute tho people, dependants 
and underlings ; they plunder and overpower each other mutually, 
and their power depends upon crude strength► For murder and man- 
slaughter recompense is paid, but other restrictions and prohibitions 
there are not. 

'The weapons are, in the mountains jmil valleys, the long ones 
(lances, etc.), but- on the plains the short (bows). The inhabitant* 
cannot hold out for a long time, but seek to succeed by sudden in¬ 
cursions. Death in fighting counts ns luck, death through sickness 
ffi-luck. 

'.-VgaiTLst told [ii Ld privation thuy arm hardened like beasts; even 
thoir women in childbirth do not shelter themselves from wind and 
UWW,* 

* Thoir charaeter Is firm and hard, brave and wild, and thia in con- 
flOquCncp of the eluiuelLt uiutal. eorrvspurLtljng fa tllf? west.' 

The firat organisation of the Ch'kng 3 is ascribed to a Certain 
Wiid-Yimn-ehieii (De Clroot, a fugitive from 

China,* who after some adventures settled between the three 

1 Do Orool, ii, pp, 185-6; of. Wylie, pp, -125-ij. 

1 An iufitjuiGO of thin in Tafci, ii r p, 100, at!hi atotefl t lint on religious 
grounds the tftuncti avoid Jja&dng the period in tho tout, whore tho cooking 
is (lane, 

1 The fallowing account lh JetiwI from tVylio. pp. 13:? iqq„ with 
refereeoei to De Groat, u, pp, IU4 sqq. 

4 This tmEt seems to tw normal in the Chinese bccouhU of tho origin* 
of foreign suites. 
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rivers {Hoang-ho, Su-ki TzVchih, add ffong — Huong), lie 
was welcomed by the (Viang tribe* and made their chief. lie 
introduced among them agriculture and cattle-rearing, they 
having previously been only hunters. The chieftaincy remained 
with liih descendants. 

The expression irti-t, frviT, is said to mean, in the Gh'iang 
language, 'serf, that having been Yiian-chien'ft original status. 
If ho, it may correspond to Tibetan fj-t/otj, for which a variant 
b-yntj would have analogies. 1 If so, it Ih the earliest attested 
common noun in the language. The Hong - Hiding rivet, which 
is stated 3 to have been a tributary of the Uoang-ho, is evidently, 
in view of i he subsequent history, the Tii-t'ung-bo^ including 
perhaps also its affluent, the Hanning river. 

In the time of Viiuu-ehieii’s great-grandson Jen { IX' Groot, 
Dsiin] mi uncle of the latter, by name Chiung (Ih* Grout, Gong), 
being alarmed by the power of the Cldnese, left, along with his 
family anti dependants. the Tzhi-chth and the bending of the 
Houng-ho 4 and lied westwards several thousand li, l>eyond all 
commtmic&tion with the other Huang, Afterwards the descen¬ 
dants of these, or of the Cifiang generally, were divided into 
several tribes, which depicted whither they would. One of these 
stocks was the "Yak* tribe, being the Ybeh-sui CViimg, another 
the White Horse 5 stock, the (.Viang of Kmingkan, a third the 
* Mix ed (or Three] Wolves rJ CVi&ng, of Wu-tu, These particulars 
are evidently meant to mark off certain branches of the (Viang 
people, which had a separate history and a remote situation; 7 
these branches will be mentioned again tnyffri. 

J&n and his, younger brother Wu remained in the Hong ^ 
Huang country, having respectively nine and seventeen sorts, 
from whom descended as many tribes or clans, This was the 
beginning of the grow th and prosperity of the (Viang. 

Yen (He Grout, Gieu), a son of Jen, c. 360-337 B.c,, was 
extremely hold and heroic, and his descendants among the 
(Viang were called the Yen tribe. In the thirteenth generation 

1 tv. »p™, jj, 35, and infra, pp, 243, 2EN>. * IVjrti*. p. 433 n, 2, 

5 Tliis is patent in I tie slutcim-nt of tlni Tiling Annul* reproduced by 
Busbod, op, nit., p. MU: 8<*S infra, p. 47 n 3, 

* Ldniu {Do Grant, L\-ffii ); Yiissh-sui i> stated (Do (.Jiwt, ii, p„ 2f 1 to 
bslimg la * 1 ,1 ■ rtgiub *>f Nin^yujui tij S. 8^-dfmin. 

1 Pih-ma (Do Gnwt, Pe’-ma)* 

* (Eta Grant,, Sam-langf 

7 Stv Hnwrnmiiij Allot, pp. 22-3. 
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from Ytifin-ehirn, during the iieriod 48-33 u,c,, came Shaft-tang 
(De Groot*Sio-tong), who wus in like manner bold arid! courageatM, 
and liis descendants bore accordingly (hu tribal (or elan) name 
Shap-t&ng. 

We arc not at present able to state the CU'iang farms of the 
names Li-nin — l*i-gtr, Fai-ma — Pe'-taa, To*an4tmg — Sam- 
Iwig, which are professedly Chinese, or to ascertain whether the 
latter are really translations, nr only perversums, of the originals. 
And the same applies to two other tribes, FGng-youg = Hong- 
jong and Luo-chich Lu-tsu, mentioned in connexion with 
events of the year ti3 n.C. 1 Hill a Seeo-tszfi — Shan-ehieh, Sam 
tsia r or SiSm-taij, tribe, defeated in the period 48-32 B,C,,may have 
a name identic*E with that of the Samsu, who occupy the south¬ 
eastern corner" of the Go-Ink country, and Lo-tsu suggests u river 
name, which conceivably might be the Lo-tschu, a tributary of 
the Tadisia, a Shoo-tang — Sio-tong, which continually recurs in 
the struggles of the first to second centuries a.d., looks very like 
^o4Aciit!, i\ place-name 4 in the Koko-nor region, mentioned in the 
Tibetan Chromed. Lbe Yen — Gien tribe can now ta? more 
definitely located. 

In the period 155-141 u.£.\ 5 one Yon chief requested to be 
entrusted with the defence of the fortified western frontier of 
Lung-bsi; accordingly he was transferred with ids people to the 
districts [Tifk]-tao, XganfAn)*ku ± Lin-t'no, TefTi}-tuo, Cb’iang- 
taoj, all wilicb places were on the line of the lower T r eio river * 

In 111 b.c ~ we first, hear of the Hsicn-ling (Shin-lien) Ctftang, 
whose name is, doubtless, preserved in that of Hn-lin, or Hsi- 
ning,' ;md who thenceforward play the leading role among the 
Ch'iang. Alarmed by the Chinese advance in Kan-su, which inter¬ 
posed iii wedge between them lliu! the Hstung-nu, whom they had 
previously acknowledged as suzerains, they made an incursion 

1 Wylie, p. -Oat De Grom, ii, p. 111 1 ?. 

1 South of this Min-mhoa i TOilone, pp. 220.253; Tafei, it, pfj. 298-0 a. 

5 Futterer, E, pp r 31) I.. 3$8 (/jS-Orr/if}: T*fel awins to identity hiH Lib 
twhA (ii, pp- 2KH. ilOli with the T’no-ho. 

* Identified by Chavinraw. Ih'cumrnr* tur b ■, To*4Wn* porufcruouz 
(p. 2CU ii- ] ) with a T" u-yfi-hun town, 5ho-tun> taken by the Turku les r*M a,p, 

* Wylie, p, 4:iiS; De Grout, a. p r 137* 

4 Swi Wylie end De Ojwh, ibiri.» urul Do Onwr, l, pp, 21, 13. 

1 Wylie, p, 435; Dt* Groot* if, j*. 197* 

* Tibetan Zbliti. The Scfn river (Eta Grota, ii, p. 207) mny bo tbe Tii* 
t'tmg-hOi if nut Lho llai-ntnp river (firi-Aci), its tributary, perhaps not jx't 
itittinguMud therefrom. 
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into Chinese territory. After their defeat the Oilinese instituted 
the office of ^b'iadg'gunrding !>opLity-Protoete»r ’ for the general 
surveillance of the CViang> who thereupon «.buiidont-d! the region 
of the Huang — Hong-river (Tft-t'ungdm) and settled on bath 
sides of the 'Western Sen r tilsi-hi ji, the Kcko-nor) and the Sii.it 
Lake (Zto&a^rwtor}. The Chinese there upon built boundary 
fortifitetionfl along the hi]Is, perhaps on the line of the above- 
mentioned b ranch of the Great Wall, 1 thereby marking oil an 
administration area, which they perhaps maintained down to the 
period of the Tibetan wars, when it had the official name Shan- 
chou 3 

During the period 73-4S a,a* the Ch'iang recroascd the (Upper) 
Huang = Hong river nmd occupied hinds to the east of it ; and 
this perhaps accounts for the fact that at the time of the great 
revolt in (S3 me. Yen = Gi£n people of that area play, together 
with imother people named fitm, a part in the strategy of the 
Chinese generals. On that ogcaalon,* while the Chinese were 
proposing to advance up the Hoang-ho from the Lamebou region, 
the Governor of Uhiu-eh r uan (Sti-ehou} professed to apprehend 
Han raids in his own district and proposed to make an expedition 
over the mountains into Han and Yen territory; this he wm 
ultimately (til u.c.) authorised to do, his troops being supplied in 
jnvrt by the Governor of Tuii-huang and the local (native] chief of 
Ohiu-ch'utm. From this it is evident that the Han territory was 
farther north than that of the Yen; and confirmation is apparent 
in the fact that the Han were expected to make an inroad upon 
Tun-buang 5 as well as Chimdfmin, and in the further fact that 
the Ham people wag the hist to bo reached by the army from the 
Lamdiou region. 

The Han are styled a Ch'iung people.* We have no further 
information concerning them; 7 but it may be conjectured that 
they were the original occupants of the Ta-t ung-ho valley, and 
that their name was originally the same as that of the river, 
namely ifon r the two names having come to the Chinese at different 
dates and in different ways. For in Tibetan times there was a 

1 Supra, p. 12 n. 5, infra, p. 47 u. j, 

- Had*-II, p, .KH II"), p. IS40 (lj„ gSv<w Hainingfij. a- the equivalent, 

: Wylie, p. 436; Dfi GnoOt. ii. p. 

* Da Groat. ii, pp, ]&[>, 202-10. 

1 Ibid-, pp. 209, 215; * Ibid,, p, 212. 

1 Thny were portttp* difkrent from the Hall tribe of Wylie, p, 
wha» Vt-Ttilury was 
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Plftoo named Hon-niti-tiu, in \Skyi\ the name of which uhould 
mourn ’ IJon-city-knd and abould com u in a tribal name Hon 
which certainly exfoted. 1 This place, whence authority was 
exercised over Wa^-u = Tiiii-huung, must have been in fide and 
was possibly the Bde-gams mentioned supra. Since rath is found 
representing the Chinese citing, ' city \ ‘fortress \ this place may 
bo identical with Hung-di'cng, which the maps still record on the 
lower Ta-t-'ung-ho/ 

From the above consideration and from the circumstance that 
the Him tribe, which later also is mentioned in connexion with 
Ch'iitng raids in the years ij. 141-2/ is pointedly distinguished 
from t he Yen — Glen, it seems likely that, though Ch'umg, it did 
not belong to the Yen — GiGn division, the descendants of Yen = 
Gien. In that division the leaders were the Hsiending — Siuii- 
liStt* who occupied the vicinity of the Koko-nor and in the second 
half of the first century u„c + became Shao-tang 1 of the Great and 
Little Yu Valle ya. Cnder that designation they are frequently 
mentioned in the Later Han Annate* 93 the leader in most of 
the conflicts with the Chinese during the first two centuries A.tu 
The usual theatre of the Ch'iang incursions was the Lung-hsi 
province and the vassal state of Chin-oh'mg / and since the Secn- 
ling trifle is mentioned as having made raids as far as Lm-thto/ 
which was in the vicinity of Mui-dtou, at the bend of the L ao 
river, it is clear that during this period the Hoangdio did riot 
constitute a harrier between the tribes to its north and those to 
its south. 

In the succeeding periods other tribes, apparently belonging to 
Am do, are occasionally named, and it w possible that, as time 
advanced, new units acquired some prominence: but other infor¬ 
mation concerning them U lucking, and the names in the Chinese 
transcription are misjgnjLicanL Hut in the northern and western, 
Tsnidum, part of the country there was a Oblong people uncon- 
nected With throe with which wo have been concerned aud known 

1 TibtUm Literary Te-iie and Documtnf#, it, pp+ 4S, SOI. 

= Sm FiU? lim r u map, ti S (l/uiiD'hi-M^n^ in wtiich ht r -- 'amut-nl j. 

1 WyBo, p. 4UD, 

* I bid + , pp. 430-7; Do Grout. 11. p, I ftp (Siedonif). 

1 Wylio, pp. 4 i0, ISO, 4152, tOT, and iiriilur [bo name* of ll«* sueflrewvo 
chief* jui-f,ritn. 

1 Ropro.-.-n n si by * ho present daMlric’t (Hid city of Chin, south of Lou-ohou, 
Ibid,, pp. -tJJ a, 2, 430 n I Do Grout, i, p. M (Kin-tl'inf). 

* Wylie, p. 43Ei. 
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to the Chinese from early times. This people, mentioned in the 
Former //oft ,4n«o/' by a mune variously transcribed, as Jthkiwtg 
(Wylie), Si kmng (F. W K. Muller), 1 and Dza k'img (Do <5rout), s 
disappears In Inter times almost completely; a contingent of it 
served under the Chinese in the campaign of 63-&1 b.c. On the 
basis of precise statements in the Annate it is universally recognized 
that the Jo Ch kng occupied the Tsaidam region and also the 
southern slopes of the Altyn tugh and Kuen-lun mountains as far 
west a* the longitude of Khptan. 3 But also north of the mountains 
they were the people first met to the west outside the Yang 
frontier gate, in the region of 1 Ton-huung; hence it is probable that 
the oasis of Xtni-hu, a boot SO mifc west of Tundiuang, was in 
their territory and that by the valley of the Tangho, which 
debouches in the vicinity of Namhu, they communicated with the 
Sirtin district in the extreme north of the Taaidam area. Farther 
west, atChai klih, also, irk the Shan shall kingdom, they were found 
across the main route to Khotam Thus both the route from the 
Koko-nor to Tun huang and that to Lob nor passed through 
Jojfeh'iang land ; and, as the Koko-nur route was the easiest mow* 
of reaching Lop-nor from the Chinese capital, Ch’ofig-are it is 
likely that many travellers took that way. Moreover, there was 
local connexion with (he Lobmor citato of Shan ahan, whence the 
JoCViang obtained cereals. 4 In their territory also, in the Gass 
district, are the Eokalik mountains, with the gold minen of Hoka, & 
which from Cer-ccn in Chinese Turkestan, by the route over the 
Tokuz-dawffD and the Valley of the Winds — u route explored in 
modern tunes hy Prejevatsky, Corey, lledin, and others—-are still 
visited by Turkestan people. At the end of the seventh century 
a.i>. the Tibetans established a post, Tshal-byi, somewhere 
between Gass and Charklik, whence they controlled tire Lob-nor 
district j and thither in about a.p, 74G came refugee Buddhist 
monks after a desperate journey over the mountains (Tokuz- 

' Berlin Arorluiiiy iS'lfc ttnfftbcricJm, 11' lit, ftp. ij"U >*<1% i H* p. 52- 

1 Thu bi prove*! by n?fctf*nct* if tiro Former H ran A twain, giviiiK booouhIj 
□ f the state* isltong thp southern rontu in Chine** Turkcatoo (tmulatKl bjr 
Wylie, Journal <>/ the A t)lbmpolvtfitu i InstAut*. x (ISfil'i, pp. S'J— TX, mini 
after him by Du Greet, ii + pp. 52—&1>h CC miipt follueted by ProfaR-wr 
Herrmann in llrcliii, .S’u \tthrrn Tibet, v«jl. vii, map X. A't L uJ<hj MnlJer, 
lOC. Citr 

1 Wylie, op. cit. h I SKI, p. - h ^J; Lks Greet, it, p. f f K. 

* Viaitecl in tlm |3th eeniuzy by William [touchier, of IWjs (SimJbtrrg, 
Tht Exploration of Tihrf, p, 21], 
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dciwan) from K ho tan, 1 A Chinese authority inform h us that T'm 
yin bun people were constantly reaching the Shau-shan kingdom 
by that, route. 3 

Tho JO'Ch'iftng, however, are never mentioned, and, if they 
continued to exist, it must have been under another name. It 
aeems possible 1 o point to that name- We owe to Professor Pel hot 3 
the proof that the T’u-y ii-hun people are stated Ln Chinese writings 
to he called also A cJiat * and the observation that the name is 
identical with that of the Ha-ia, mentioned in the Tibetan 
Chronide and other documents belonging to the seventh and eighth 
centuries a.d., one of them being (he above mentioned narrative 
by a T u-yEi-finn queen, Ti is, however, not at all likely that in 
addition to the name T'tt^u-Aun and the variant form Thc^gon, 
independently attested in the Tun-haang region, 1 the same people 
should have been known also as Ha-in ; and, furthermore. the 
Ha-i» are not infrequently mentioned Jit dates later than a.d. 
when the Tu-yu-hun were expelled from Amdo.* Moreover, one 
of the Tu-yii-hun kings, in tfie early pari of the fifth century 
(417-) a .ft. (Bichurin, i, p, 78) was named A cAoP—long after the 
word was, according to Professor Pelliott. first known as u tribal 
name—and it is quite unlikely that he should have received the 
name of his own people, though the reverse process 10 familiar and 
exemplified in the case of T'a-yii-limi itself Professor Pelliot 
holds that (he name belonged originally to some mixed tribes in 
the north of Kan-su, winch became included. in the T’u-yu-bun 
dominion. It seems, however, much more appropriate to enbsti- 
Lute for ‘mixed tribes in the north of Kan-su’ the name of Jo. 
Clfiang, Si-kUng, PXa-k'iong. Possibly the majority of the 
subjects of the Tu-vu-hun chiefs, whose power extended through 
Jo-Ch T iang territory to Sha-chou on the cue hand and the Lob-nor 
state on the other, and who had entered the Koko-nor region only 
as on invading tribe, urero of Jn4 Viang race, and in the Sha-chou 

1 Tibtilin Liitnrjf Text* «inf ii, pj,'- II5-25, Tin' USU 

Tshal-by i {* Li It It? VVihhI ' T) vrtt§ prehtiblv pre-Tibetan, 

* dm L, Gil™. li.S.O. l 9„ vi, p. 

* Jovmctt A*iain?ut> 1012, ii, p„ 322; 1014, ii, p. 144; T*om#*pao, 1020-1, 
pp. 323-S- 

* ' TiAmUm Literary Ttxte atvl (losmnlf, ii. p, 367, 

4 Op. oil. , j, p, 192, ii (Indrag 

: m ft (or #)- Professor Hulmiti Iulh Itjnelly furnished i.hin 
spollmg, ha well 4# nud truriKlaliunH cf the T«riQU* fl.no iejst Chin*** utate- 
leontfi cont’OTUxig the origin of th- dynasty anti tins dyuastio Mats. 
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t^gion, as well as in the Lob-nor kingdom, there were in the 
seventh to eighth centuries a.d., ffn-=a people, 1 just ns at the time 
of the beginning of the Christian era there were Jo-OTiang people. 
There is no reason to suppose that, the latter ceased to exist; if not 
as Ha-fca jjeople T under what aBaa did they m rvive ■ 

The question is accordingly not exclusively one of identity in 
name. But on that ground also, if De GrOOtV transcription dfi* 
{=ja) is correct—and ho quotes the authority of JSn Si-ku (Yen 
Shih-ku. a.d . S7 9-645 3, the commentator on t he Forme r I/a n A > ■ nafo 
—it would correspond to the second syllable of Hfrhi, as al» to 
that of A-ch'a* in ite original pronunciation* As regards the 
omission of the first syllable fju. we may refer to Professor Pc I hot > 
remark concerning frequent Chmeeo transcriptions in winch an 
initial a La suppressed. 2 

If this explanation is correct r no, if the J/ci-hj wore primarily a 
Tsai dam people, lieing identical with the Jo-Ch'iang, this may help 
to account for the name of the Tsaidam district Ha] jar and also for 
the fact that on a route from Charklik to the Tsaklam there is, on 
the Turkestan side of the mountains, a place named Hfishakfllh), 
which name recurs farther in the mountains south of Khotan. 
For wo know that there were scattered bodies of doXViung 
people, who would be lja-za, along the southern border of Chinese 
T tirkefltan.* 

Thus in regard to the history of the Ch iang people in general 
the Jo-Ch'iang would have some importance. And tliis is empha¬ 
sized by the fact that they become known to the Chinese at an 
earlv date and through not the same intermediaries as did the 
Koko-nor Ch r iang. They may have been neighbours of Chinese 
Turkestan from very early times. 

With one exception, that of the oft discussed ‘ Little Yueh-eliih' 4 
of the northern fiarts of t he Nan-sharg A small remnant of a Kan-su 
people which made a forced migration westwards about 170 b.c., 
we have now ment ioned all the ancient populations of Arndo and 
TaaiduiB and found them all to have been (.Viang, After the 
expedition of 63-52 b.C., and the above-mentioned Sban-chieh - 

1 TsAftan Literary Tr*t# «nci DocutnrnU, ii t pp. 17-18, 23-ii, 35, 3-iX 
i Teutig-pao. JA20-1. pp, 324-5. 

1 £w MOQflr. I«, ri& (p. 41). 

* PMliuutfira of Um>, tmiElalcH from tlto Later Han Jnna^i, are givcD 
by Wylie, pp, 474-5. Ou their probable khmtity with Lho Hu frequently 
irmritWJV'ci in I'nnjimrtioti wjtli the Ch'iing {troth 'lif Hujiug-chunp h ) see 
p r 47 n. 3. 
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Sam-tala raid during the period 48-33 b.cJ there were several 
decades of peace with the Chinese, and the Chinese prestige in the 
region mny have reached its zenith in the first decade a.i>., during 
the time of the usurper Emitter Wang Mitng, who 

'caused his wishes to be mntlo known in tmiiHlntion to the Chimig 
and coiruuanfli-Hi them to pay tribute jointly; thereby for thn first 
tiino tho country on the Western .Lake (Kcfeo-nor) was opened and 
changed into a frontier province* wherein were established five dis¬ 
tricts. Hinee then on the Juke? of tho borderland uino thn signal lire 
of a watch-houae had the next in sight .' 5 

Tiie Chinese hud previously established the above fpp. 12, 42) 
mentioned fortified frontier* crossing the Nan-skao south of 
liiang-ofiou and embracing the llsl-ning district, in a curve which 
almost reached Ho-cliou ; and this they afterwards maintained ; a 

1 Wytfej pp, 43-0-7; L*P Groot, ii, p* 13&, 

1 Du (3root. ii. p, 200; Wylie, p* 437. 

* Co net 1 riling tho begiuairigs of theaO fcrtificut locta in 111 e.C. too Wylie* 
p]>. 435-P; Dc Groot,. ii, p. 197. Tfac district within the fortifications was 
designated IT unng-chun^ (Wyjje, pp* 424-Oimd jixkj imj, whEcli the Chine-n 
identify with Hri-rtitig. Jt is the dwtrkl of the Hunrip jib (irait, ti* pp. 
104* Ae„ Hong) river, which is certainly tho Ta-fung-ho, tho name toeing 
intaintHl in T r nng t Linos (Buikk p. 5J3j mid ntill persisting | Rock hill, p. 
42 n.J: it may include the tributary HM-ring-lm, which, however, may he 
the Siin river of He Greet* ii, p. 207, 

That the fartillcatinnH and EUHngdinnp (which Do Grout* ii. p, 104* &.c. t 
fails to recognize]' did during the Gust I wO HUlUtiH A.D, include the Hahning 
diet riot is proved by the frequent roforimeea in tl» looter i{a *i .diuwi* 
(Wylie, pp. 444, 446-50. 457riS, 40G-S, 470-2) to the J Kcang and Hoc' 
(Ch'iang and Hu) of Htiang-cfcupg; feu* these redded within the frontier, 
and were MOHitcnca led against tliss CVumg outridd. e,g* in a,d. 05 (p. 447)* 
ffhan: 

' S bo Gb'ang raised the Keang and Hoo of Hnnftg-chung etui niit n l i« I 

beyond the f artltM M to attack He4Vng in the Groat and Little Vu 

Valleys. 1 ’ 

Similarly in i d. 101 (p* 443), 135 (p 4011'', 133 (p. Jfi7:, That the 'Ch'iang 
and Hu of Hoang-chimg’ were the :m mod into neighbour! of the ' CViong 
of tho Great and Little Yu Yaflojl* ia evident tmtli from Ltm geographical 
situation on rj from tho wforenffs to Thn rends hy which tho Ch’iang and 
Hu hold enterflourse (with tho Shacetang tribes] at the homer' fp, 400) 
and to the hhao-LaKg tribes ■enticing the Gtffaqg and Hu" (p. 407): when 
the Ch’iaug and Hu rebelled, as they HnHtbev did (ejp in a.p. 8-6, p. 444), 
they began by going * beyond the fortifleatinna'— so also others and at other 
times (pp* 442, 448-0, 462, 452* 47Q). 

The term Hu must have been used by the Annalist in its familiar dgni* 
fixation of a Chinesei-Turkestan people. It must denote Hue + Little Ydeb- 
ehih\ tinco during tho firet two centuries A,I>. no Other Central- Asian people 
wan resident iu the T*-ihmg-ho area or anywhere else in Arudo. In fact, 
the *4r'rruir* uptak (Wylie* p. 474) of 'the Getao [Yueb-chih] birbnriujla oi 
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also there was in Kan-su, to the south of the present Lan-chou, 
the vassal state of Chin-ching (De Groot, Kin-«'ing), founded in 
60 b.c. and peopled with deported Ch'iang who had submitted; 
it was made the residence of a ‘Protector of the t h iang .* 

About the end of Wang Mang’s reign ‘the barbarians on all 
sides advanced into the empire'; and down to about a.d. 170 the 
Ch'iang border was the scene of almost incessant forays and 
punitive expeditions. It is unnecessary to retail the disjointed 
particulars of these occurrences; but an understanding of the 
Ch'iang problem may be facilitated by the following general 
observations: 

1. A continuous leadership on the part of the Shao-tang people 
of the ‘Great and Little Yu Valleys* 3 is attested by the later Han 
Annals, which largely follow the fortunes of a succession of chiefs 
belonging to that tribe. 3 

2. During the first half of tho period t he usual scene of the 
Ch'iang incursions was the Lung-hsi province and especially the 
state of Chin-ch'ing, 4 against which, as peopled by their tamed 
kinsfolk, the free Ch'iang may have maintained a special spite. 
Later some more northerly parts of Kan-su, such as Liang-chou, 
Kan-chou, and Su-chou, come more into play, and we may con¬ 
ceive that, as the south became more settled, the trouble moved 
northwards. In a.d. 87 intrusion from the west, i.e. over the Nan- 
shan, was apprehended in Kan-chou and Su-chou (p. 444). In 

’a.d. Ill (p. 456) the Ch'iung were attacked in the Shan-tan 
mountains (near Kan-chou); in 120 and 121 (pp. 462-3) there 
were struggles in the Kan-chou region; in 141 (p. 460) a raid on 
Liang-chou, in which various tribes took port; in 162 (p. 472) 
Liang-chou, Kan-chou, and Su-chou were attacked; in 167 
(p. 472) Liang-chou. We can understand therefore why the Hun 
tribe of the Upper Ta-t'ung-ho, who seem also to have had settle¬ 
ments on the Kan-su side of the Nan-shan, and also the ‘Ch'iang 
and Hu (Le. Little Yueh-chih) of Huang-chung’, i.e. the lower 
Ta-t'ung-ho valley, frequently come in for mention, 5 as do also, 
on the Chinese aide, the governors of the three garrison cities and 

Huang-chung* and proceed to givo an account of them, which, with much 
other information is fully expounded by Professor Haloun in ZDMG., 1937, 
Zur Ct-isi-Fragt, «wp. pp. 275 sqq. 

* Do Groot, ii, p. 216. 

* Ihid., pp. 437, 440, 450-1, Ac. 

4 Ibid., pp. 438—40, 445-6, 454. 467-8, 472. 

» Ibid., pp. 447, 449, 450, *57, 466-9, 471. 


* Wylie, pp. 445-51. 
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the ‘Too-leaou general’. 1 * Nevertheless the T’ao river frontier 
continues to be prominent, and it seems likely that the main line 
of approach to Liang-chou was via the lower Hoang-ho valle v and 
those of the P'ing-fan river or Charing-gol. 

3. It is not to be understood that the districts under direct 
Chinese rule had during this period a Chinese population. It not 
infrequently happened that a tribe, or portion of a tribe, came in 
and submitted. Incoming a ‘patriotic adherent tribe’, 1 in which 
case it was sometimes deported elsewhere, even as far into the 
interior as ‘the threo Metropolitan Provinces’. The instances of 
the vassal state Chin-ch'ing and of the Yen = Gi£n tribesmen 
settled along the lower T’ao river are only typical. These tamed 
Ch’iang might then be employed in resisting or attacking the free 
tril»es. and especially would this be the case with the ‘Ch’iang and 
Hu of Huang-chung’, i.e. of the frontier district enclosed by the 
branch of the Great Wall. But, on the other hand, the tribes 
settled within the empire were apt to revolt, in which case they 
sometimes migrated ‘outside the fortifications’. 3 

4. Another factor complicating the ethnographical situation is 
the deportations effected by the Chinese in their early conquests. 
Thus, when the districts of Wu-wei (Liang-chou) and Chiu-ch’uan 
(Su-chou) were founded, the previous Hun-sha population had 
been partly destroyed and partly removed, and people were 
transferred there to fill the gap : 4 so also in districts south of the 
Hoang-ho: and in 108 b.c. Chiu-ch u,m received further accessions 
of the Te of Wu-tu.* So again, when the Ch'iang abandoned 

1 In A.D. 76 ‘thn former Too-leaou General waa ngmn appointee! Konng- 
aasistuiK Deputy-Govemor. and dwelt in Gan-e* (p. 442). This associate* 
the ‘Too-leaou General’ with Liang-chou, since in A.D. 33 (p. 438) Tor tin 
horde* in Leang-dioil a Krang-guarding Deputv-Protoctor wo* appointed ’. 
In A.D. 116 (p. 460), 122 (p. 463). 136 (p. 466), there are further mentions 
of the ‘Too-leaou General*. The 'Too-leaou General* and garrison were 
first established in 86 B.c. and seem to have been mode permanent about 
twenty years later (nee Parker in The China Revietr, xxi. p. 262. n. 89). 

Since tlie General appear* to he the head of the Chinese military forces 
connected with Liang-chou and the southern parts of Kan-su, it seeni* that 
Too-leaou must lie equivalent to the To-Iehu of the ‘To-lelm Three Tigers’ 
(military officer*) who during Tibetan times {JRAS. 1927. p. 550) com¬ 
manded the region of Liang-chou. Too-leaou — To-le(iu is therefore a 
place in the Liang-chou region and may accordingly he the Tolan. north- 
west of Liang-chou. on tho grand route. 

* Instances in Wylie, pp. 443. 446. 449. 451. 463-4. 469, 470-1, 473-4. 

* o.g. ibid., pp. 442. 444. 452, 462, 168, 470, 471-2. 

4 Do Grnot. i, pp. 126, 146; u, p. 49. • Ibid,, U, p. 198. 

E 
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‘ fftjailg-cbung leaving thf land west of the Hoang-ho amply 
people were gradually removed there to occupy it 1 
5. In the free areas also the Chinese punitive expeditions with 
their thousands of decapitations and captures of hundreds of 
tfaoasands of cattle, though they do not raise the same ethno¬ 
graphical problems, wrought great devastation, concerning which 
it is worth while to quote from the summary wherewith the 
author of the Later Htm A r>nals concludes thi- chapter of bis 
work: 2 

‘When the tribes were somewhat weakened, i,ke i toper ini forces 
nttarked thorn, nnd, they beimg still more weakened by the numbers 
of dead anti wounded, the imperial troops followed up the pursuit..,, 
The sel demerits w ere out. of! from the mountains a hundred thousand 
feet high.* And skinless bones were strewn on the tops of the loftiest 
precipices, beyond ajintwiitin or calculation. There were no more 
tlinn one or two in a hundred of the ir!jng < able to skulk sway among 
the grays mid atones, And so evade the lances and arrows of Hie troops.’ 

SOmetimaa ft chief with the remnant of a tribe retired to remote 
regions ; thus in a,d, 93 :* 

*Kuaii Fan then scut troops beyond, the fori reflet*who ntlacW 
Me-t/ang (the Shnou tang loader) in tbo Great mid Little V Li Valleys, 
where they cwugbt the chief, anti took more than eight hundred 
captives, and collected several tens of thousands of bushels of wheat. 
After this (ho imporialiitLy., meeting together from all side*?, rerun,in ud 
at the Great River (Hoang-ho), where they built n city, constructed 
large vessels, and erected a bridge over the river , 1 wishing to carry 
over the troops t« attack Me-t’ang. Me*fang tbftn conducted Ids 
settlement to a distance ntong the windings of the TVu-chih river,’ 1 

In A.i>. 100 

'Mo-tfcng wad reduced to a condition of weakne-.-, the men of his 
tribe not amounting to a thousand in number. Ho made a distant 
journey to the head of the IVu-ehLh river, whore ho raised the Keanu 
anti look up his residence. 1 

1 Wyiio, p. 43fi; Do Greet, ii. p. 103, Later instance* in Wyffa, pp. £44, 
439, 441, 44H-[>. 455, Ac, 

* Ibwh, pp. 477-S. 

3 Thu 'height.' of m nitre n inn being the length of an ftaeftat. 

1 Sc, Wharians. * Ibid., pp, 444-7. 

* Sc. beyond the brannih of tbo Great. Wall, 

“ Mm trotted again p. i-LS, tfl lllb thd lhing-chr Bridge, north-west of 

Ho-chnu (Buahell, pp, oil) mid iS3i (72))! 

■ Dtk Hro Tis'u-chih river boo mrpra, pp, 3 7-8, 1 Wylie, p, 449 . 
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Apropos of aii occurrence in the year t.n. 104, the Annuls observe 
that- 1 

Iltf iInHcc-ndarLtH of \ mui-chism (the legtsuddry fixM kntg) worn 
flivfdi-il mto u hundred and fifty tribe*. Nino of iltmc lived about the 
hffid of the T/Ai rhih river and westward and to the north of Shuh 
ittid Han i Ruti-flli uni] }. The nurntKrof persons i* not stated bv former 
hi.-'toriiuis. Only the Tn un-fang of U'u-tti hud sovmJ thostsond abb- 
hodied troops. Fifty-tuo of the tribes dwindled away in numbers, 
till they were unable to maintain their integrity. They uonj divided 
and dispensed, attaching their aefctUsncnte to other bodies. Som-s 
were utterly destroyed, (saving no posterity. Some wore led away 
into distant land*. 

Ih'&phe all this the author admit* thru the Ch Jang, who, lie 
Says 5 , 

'Showed much heart irj (heir national custom* and in tiv ir martial 
bearing they were active and turbulent 1 

coufcl not he rooicd out; he ascribes thus to the 03ehau*f ion of the 
troop* and refers to the financial burdens of the empire, ft seems 
Lifcel}' that much of the ChTang country was iimcoe&afble to large 
IWies of troops, and that, as in the case of the Go-lot, a per¬ 
manent, con t rol was impossible, The losses of the tribes, who were 
free from the checks upon growth of population at. present operant 
in Tibet, namely, polyandry* and Budiihi^ monacMsm, were 
quickly repaired. The Amdo states, Hi iatig and Tu-yu-hun, 
continued to he a, trimhie to the Chinese empire, and they passed 
on the struggle as an heritage to their Tibetan successors,, 

The unflattering picture which the Chinese give of the usage* 
and morals ol the Cifinny has already been mentioned. But 
possibly no society of human beings is without ‘ literature h of some 
kind., In the ca.so of one tribe on the Ssu-elfiiLtn frontier we hear of 
music and dances, and of poetry, whereof sjieciniens, J Songs of the 
I )ist ant Ba r barbs ns 1 , irri re sssit to the Chinese court-; in conve rwjititm 

1 Ibid,, p. 473. 

1 The pnft*ngr continucri with n rcfNeiiee to the Chung tribe n# the mofit 
jwiinprful andL to the nxpcK't i vt' numbcrsi, 

* Ibid., p. 477. 

4 .V’carrting to Rm-khill (pp, flfl. Jftfi) neither the Go-Iok nor thv nonude 
I'vnemlly an? poiygatnoUB. Ruber iitHEre (p, fl7 y that 'polyandry praviib 
in t ho uplands 1 : so too Edgar, The ,1/oh/jei □/ tk f .Wanly, p. dl. Both 
kdgnr and Tn/o| fit, p. HSl!) dony potyeiuiJiy in tho R^yal-red, white Rock- 
hill re&Lnd^ it in Tibfit to ogricidliiral district* (p. 2M), 
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they were fond of comparison!!. 1 Probably, therefore, they had the 
interminable stories and antithetic vcrara and songs noted by the 
Abb£ Hue, Rocfchil], and Tafe! among the Go-Ink and other rude 
peoples of Tibet* The statement 3 that f their kings and marquises 
had some knowledge of literature' would* however, refer to a 
smattering of Chinese. In the fourth and lift It centuries a.d,„ 
when hi Kan-su and Central China there were some dyttasi In ■ -i 
"Tibetani.e r Cb'iatljf, origin, these were, no doubt, completely 
1 Tiincae in culture, and the princes had in some case* received a 
thorough indoctrination into the spirit and principles of Con- 
fueiunami.* 


THE EARLY CHTANG. THE TE AND THE TIK 

Mention has been made of Ch'iang tribes, the 'Yak' tribe, iho 
'White Horse‘ tribe, and the "Three (or mixed) Wolves' tribe, 
which, though descended from the first king and bis great -grandson 
Jen — Dsim, or the latter's brother Chiung — Gong, could not be 
described as Arndo Chmtjg, They had u separate existence and 
history, of which the Later Han Annate supply some particulars. 
The 'Yak' Iribc of Yuoh-Bni [Li-niH t De Groot Li-fju)? inhabited 
the region sooth of Ya-choii, in Ssii-ch'uan, and I he ‘White I forte' 
tribe of Kuangdian* likewise belonged to Kso-ch "imn, being in the 
region of O'&ngd.u, the present capital of the province. These 
two are sometimes mentioned in tonnes ion with risings in the 

1 Wylie, pp. 23S-D. 2-36. For n mention of 1 the hymns of ihe TupoppEtti + 
-i^' Franks, tf<*i r Chim*teekrn lit lehr* r ii, p„ ]5& r .Sec nl*a iin/ra, 

p. 01 . 

5 Hue find Gftbet, ii, p. 32; Rackhill. Diattf, pp. Tnfc j L. it. pp. 

ItiW-HLI (I --Mr Jejjend), 

* Wylie, p. 242. 

1 On iW Minified or CoufurLimizetl barbarians Franks, op r cit, ti. 
pp. 63, S9 [Fu kiunf, 94. 4c. f’Tf>le*w>r Frauke'e use of the term ' Tibetans' 
fpp. Ho. Si, 63, flit, or 'Tongue nr Tibetan* fpp. 94, 4c.) should nul 
mislead, Norm o( the ^cAtn.i or dynast k'* can have t^t?n Tibetan ar Tangllt- 
ill liny ordinary ACrcplAtiDfc; they will have boon Ch'inng, ItoUire the 7lh 
i^rnlury y.u. pM-haj--, no single 'Tibetan' had gv<t visited Chinn; and tbc 
'Tungul" people did not exist, except n., Ch'lang, before the 9th century itf 
the ?ftr[icat. 

The ruling claraes among tljo TVyiMiUn. who aE.Hj eut iternrribr-d ],y the 

Chinwe {Hipiin-IJ, pp. 327-!* (1 ]}; Roekhill, pp. 336-7; Biclmria, f, pp, 97-6) 
Itn unriviliwJ, had likewise, according to the T'uig Annul*. iui adequate 
krowitdge of (Chinr^e) liremtupfi. 

1 Wylie, pp. 434, 473; I>o Gfoot, ii, p. 105. 

4 Wylie, pp. 225-6, 243— [. 13 E, -U>3 (rebellion Ell A.D, 136), 471 and 474 
(mid on Kuan^-luLu), 473 (submisfiLon in A.D. 37>; f)n Groot. ii, p. |yr P . 
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districts to which they belonged. The Ts + un-lung of Wu-tu/ 
occupying an isotuted district in the southernmost part of Kan-su, 
south of the Wei river and the Pe-lmig mountains which form its 
southern boundary, have this distinction, that in the T'nng 
riroiaji* there is an account of a Te state, which under a Lifting 
d.vnasty existed from about a.d. 290 to about a.d. 606, when it 
hecBtne the district Tung-i-ahou, These To became known to the 
Chinese in 111 p.tb, and from HM B.e. various rebellions on t heir 
port are mentioned. The several tribes of barbarians mentioned 
as ‘outside ' the Shnh (Ssii-dTuan) region, 3 belonged perhaps to 
the area of what became later the ‘Women 1 ® Kingdom \ 

The Wu-tu state is not alone jn receiving the appellation Te. 
The same term is applied in the infer Han Annals 4, to the * White 
Horse 7 Ch'iang of Kuangbaii and also to the ‘ Yen- man g and 
'Tso-tu' of north-western Nsu-cliTiaHj the former of these two 
belonging to the region of .Hjio on the Min river and the hitter 
being to the south-west of t hat tribe. All there were of Te race, 5 

Tn these mountains tse. the maimmin* adjacent to north-western 
SetichVan) then; were six iribes of Eastern Barbarians, ssytm tribes 
of Kcang and nine Lribufl of To. Each Uribe ImU U<i territorial BBttle- 
xnent/ 1 

The two names, 7 V and (. 'h'iawj, in con junction or in alterna¬ 
tion, earn' us back to times far anterior to those which we have 
been considering and even to that of the first, legendary, Ciriang 
ruler, Wud-Yuan-chien, In connexion with a repression of the 
ClTLang during the period JtfiM n.r. the Ixikr Han An not is® 

quote from the Shih^ching the statement that 

* Since then none of the Te and C’h'iiuig lain rLarcd not to come here 
with tribute, and none luis biwJ the courage not to appear before the 
king." 

The Ch'iung arc mentioned again in connexion with the period 
1122-1 110 e.c., after which neither they nor the Te seem in early 

1 Wylie, pp, 434, 439 (rubolliuti in a.d. 39 and in oU). 4-53 (aw ■ subly 
in A.n. IG&). 473 (nevezal thousand jible-lxulu-d troops}, 474 (sub- 

misELnii of Lhobe outside the Kuiuig-han burnt*, A.e, iOS); 1 >i- Gtool, Ii t 
p. 1 9S (rising*, in icS uud SOb.o., of the Te of Wu-tu), 201 (rising in S0—7 3 
u.e., of thio Te of Wu-tu). 

1 Bichurin, i, pp. Di)-1011. * s.g. Wylie, pp. 223, 4?4, 

4 Ibid., pp. 220. 243-4. 1 ibid., pp. 235-6. 

* rad,, p, 1*2, * J^, 

1 Ibid., p, 42G; Do Oreot, ii, p. 1S7. 
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times to recur. They may, however, lurk under the mere general 
designat ion of' Jung of the West* (1150-1123 u.e.„ KHEl-947 0 + oJ 
and sometimes perhaps simply of ‘ Jung'. 1 

More frequently wo hear of the TiEk]* (De tlrocd. Tik, Tertieti 
de Lacouperio Tei). At the close of the early Hia period (22Qtff- 
176(1 ii.e,) one Hovereign said to have fled to the "Jung and TLk’. 5 
and the same eon Junction return in 1154-1123 u.e , 1001-947 bjOL, 
87S-S27 3.0. r 770-720 b.c.„ 635-4127 b.c. 4 

The Tik are also frequently mentioned by themselves, But it 
seems that we must leave out of aocoimt the "Red Tik" and 
* White Tifc\ who belonged respectively to the west of Shandid 
and farther sou th in Ho-nan and Kiang-su. 6 For their position was 
the n>salt of a deportation, since we are informed that: 

‘King Wen of T&ii (circa 635 me.] conquered the Dicing and Tik 
and nettled them on the [Chinese side of the] western (Huang)bo 
between the Hu an [Hun] and the Lo' [rivers]. 1 * 

The earliest situation of the Tik seems to have been in the region 
of the Ching find the Oi i and OIiO. rivers, tributaries reaching the 
We! river in the region north of the present Hsi-nganfu. 7 After¬ 
wards they advanced fur to the east, at times even as far south as 
the Wet river. To the west of their origin it l settlements were the 
Lung mountains, which in inter times formed the eastern boundary 
of the Lung-hsi province. In connexion with a date 659-020 B.O.* 
we ere told that; 

■Accordingly Ht that time there wera to the west of the Lung 
mountains the Hun Diong of Hifln-ttn 1 and the Diong of Tik autl of 
Huso*’ 

The Lung-hsi district was constituted in the period after 372 me., 15 
down to which time the region west of the JLung mountains was 
apparently independent Tik country. A notice lielcmgmg to the 
period 77U-720 me, states 11 that At the sources of the Wei were 

1 For I lid above particular* k» U yJir , pp. 42fi-7 : He uroot , ii. pp, 187-3. 

1 * D® Grout, i, p,. -I + 

1 Wylie, pp. 4 27-30; Do Groat* i, pp. 4 am, ii, pp, 187-92, 

1 Ibid., f pp. 19-32. 

“ J bid.. p, 19. Further nntiaa# of the war* with these ■Red’ und 1 Whit* 1 
Tik, j, pp. 25-32. 

' Ibid., pp. 4 5, tEte Gh'i being a tributary of the Chu. 

■ Ibid., p, 21. 

I Region or the present Mior-chou, 

16 Wylie, p. 432; He Groat, i* p, 34, ii, p„ tux 

II Wylie, p. 429; He Groat, ii T p. I&0* 
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Jmig of Tik and Himn, of Kwei and Ki h ; and so also at a inter 
period, c, 41XJ fi.r. 1 The Tik seem to have extended as far west as 
the lower T r ao river; for their name is si ill preserved in that of the 
district Tj(k)-tno, shown qn the maps ns bordering 011 that river; 
aJong with Te(Ti)-tao and CITiang-tao, as well as Un-t*uo, it la 
mentioned- in connexion with the period 155-141 B.C., when a 
submitted 1 oil — Gum tribe wtia deported to those districts ‘to 
defend the fortified (Western) frontier of Lung-hid J „ The direct 
Chinese administration of the frontier was not established until 
a.d + 124. 3 

In this way we find assembled on the line of the lower Tao river 
she three designations Ch'iang, Tt t and Til-; and from about 
15U b.Cl the districts coiifded with their names are held for the 
Chinese by a subdivision of Yen = Gien. Concerning the names 
Juny and Tik Da Groat states (I, p. 5) that the Chinese characters 
representing theta 

‘‘appear both perhaps to belong to t he oldest tluit tbs Chinese language 
peu^ivsea. *1 bo Dioiig: (Jung) of tbo West tm? mentioned in the 
y& kuny, 41 book of the Shucking, in roganl to which it fe hold that it 
originated in the time of \ ii, the founder of the Hia dynaatv* niio hi 
supposed to have lived in tho XX III century n.c r , . " Tlw "Tik of 
the North” meet us m & book of the Shit-king which carries os back 
to tho time of T’ang, and bo to the XVJHth Century n.n/ 

He Groot speaks of Tik its, like JitTtg, a general name for the 
foreign peoples of the west and north ; that, however* does not 
seem to accord either with the references cited above or with the 
numerous others collected an pp. 1-31 of his volume i. Tho state¬ 
ments concerning the original and later seats of tho Tik a the 
coupling of their name with that of the Jung, tho distinction of 
W bite r and 1 Red', applied to sonic divisions of them, and finally 
the expression 1 Jung of Tik’, Le. 1 those Jung who were Tik", show 
that the name involved m racial discrimination. It seeing likely 
that the 4 W Lite’ and 1 Red " Tik were finally subdued in tho sixth 
century if.c. , A and with the formation of the Lung-hsi district, 
sifter 212 b.c, (supra, p. 54), the remaining Tik also passed under 
Chinese control. But they were eLill a discrim inahJc clement of the 

1 Wylie, p. 433; D© Gfmt, if* p, 195. 

Wylie, p. 435; Do Greet, ii, p. l!)7; mprtl, p, 41. 

1 WyHt, p, 4H4, ‘In the fcU urn n of Jim the njjjian of Ltma^i first 

ttnidcd to Toib-toou. * 

* Da Groot, t, pp, 3Q-J, 
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population of the Ch'iang frontier; for at the time of the expedi¬ 
tion against the Ch’iang in 03- b.c. the celebrated Chinese general 
in command was apprehensive of the derision of the I (= Jung) 
and Tik (Do Groot, ii, p. 218); 

’Consequently everywhere among the I and Tik prevails a spirit 
of depreciation of our otlicials in tho borderlands, and now the 
Ch'iang give them tho example of revolt.* 

Concerning the Te De Groot writes as follows (ii, p. 183); 

* Irrespective of tire name Diong, Tik, and Hu, whereby . . . the 
barbarians of the north and west are designated in general, these 
Tibetans are in the ancient Chinese records throughout named Te 
and K'lotuj. 

‘It caiuiot be decided whether these Te and K’iong are to be under¬ 
stood ns two actually different peoples. From tire sources to be 
treated below it appears only tliut the abodes of the Te lay more to 
the south, thoso of the K iong in tho Kuku-uor region proper, and 
even this is not saying much, since both peoples led a nomadic or 
liolf-nomadic existence.’ 


The latter jiart of this statement is not quite homo out by tho 
notices in the Later Han Annals. The Wu-tu country was the 
country of the Three (or mixed) Wolves* Ch’iang; yet in 108 b.c. 
and 80 b.c. we bear of risings of the Te of Wu-tu, 1 and the dynasty 
of the period a.d. 200-506 is called a Te dynasty {supra, pp .52 -3). 
The White Horse tribe of Kuang-han was, as we have seen, a 
branch of the Ch'iang; yet along with the Tso-tu and Yen-mang 
of the Ssu-eh'uan north-western border it is said to belong to the 
To race ; a and in the mountains adjacent to Yen-mang there were 
'six tribes ot Eastern Barbarians, seven tribes of Keang. and nine 
tribes of Te*. 3 On the line of the lower T’ao river are Tik-tao, 
Te-tao, und Ch'iang-tao. Moreover, it is likely that the Hong Te 
mentioned in the report on tho campaign of 03- b.c. 4 are the Te 
of the Hong river, the Ta-t'ung-ho, being none other than the Han 
and Gien, who figure in that occurrence. And the Te mentioned 
along with the (Little) Yueh-chih and the Ch’iang, as the western 
limit of the Right-hand Hsiung-nu king 3 cannot have belonged to 


‘ 1)® Groot, ii, p. 19s. * Wylie, p. 226. » 

De Groot, ii, p. 215: the Chine*e character* rendered 
Huang) are not identical in the two ceeee, but hotnophonic- 
Noe. 104, 106. 


Ibid., p. 242. 
a* Hong (i.e. 
aee Karlgren, 


1 De Groot, i, p. 58. Further jurticulare of Te people. largely *ettled 
m Kan.eu are -applied by the WeiMo (tmnn-Chavanni, rou.uj.pao, 1W5 
pp. ...l -o) mentioning resemblance- to. and mixture with, the Ch’iang. ’ 
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the south. Furthermore, the above-mentioned T’u-yu-bun king 
A-ch f aI is stated 1 to have annexed tribes of the Te and Ch dong, 
wltotherefore cannot have 3>eeji remote from the Koko-nor country'. 

As a solution of the problem we may venture upon the following 

s ugg estions ■ 

(a) The original name of these Tibeto-Burman tribes at a very 
early date, when along the va ley of the Wei and in the region of 
Hhuh and Ffan (in the modem Ssu-eh'iiunj they extended far into 
China, was Tib or Td. 

{h'j A Inter, perhaps a dialectical, form of the same word* was 
TV, which perhaps belonged to the Amdo country arid the 
south* 

(cj In regaid to the LVinng wo should take seriously the 
Chinese statement that they originated in £i-ki fllsih-chih) or 
Skyi r the country east of the gorge of the Kma-ehu ; and we may 
suppose that they were an aggressive people who spread eastwards 
into districts originally occupied by their kinsmen, the Te, and 
became intermingled with them. Ttia) T were, therefore, ail active 
subdivision of the Te. 

Now on the Tibetan side we have found the EEgreti and their 
country ffgreh-rG, and these may be the Qh'iang and the Ch’iang 
country. We have also found a country De or Bde, probably 
including the valley of theTa-t r ung-ho. Perhaps we may discover 
in the tribal designation Gyira Byim (p, 35 n, 5, an equiva¬ 

lent for the name of the early Chhang leader Jen/Dsim [_p, 40), as 
we have, in fact, for Sik-ki, Htih-chih. Persistence of the names 
on the Tibetan side accords with other evidence, and it is in itself 
credible, sine® the names belonged to the peoples themselves, 
Have we any trace of Tih 1 

We have seen that Hgreh = Ch hi ng properly means 'man’ as 
opposed to other animals, and the use of the word 'mun ! iii a 
national or racial sense is a phenomenon very widely instanced 
among uncivilized peoples. What then of Til-? It would lie a fair 
conjecture that that name also originally meant' man \ Hence it 
is a matter of interest, that the earliest known specimen of a Te, 
or Ch'iang, dialect, or indeed of a Tibeto-BurmaD sentence, namely 

1 Fti-jhih, 90, 10«-t, for whieh nbranv I am indjetiti.Hl te the kiuiint'-.-. 
of Profra&or Holcon* 

* It may bo toft to conjecture whether the <(iiango Tii - Te took pbco 
among a part of tb& people tlrtlti 5 selves or among Chine#? who had occasion 
to mention thorn. 
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the above (p. 51) mentioned 'Songs of tile Distant Barbarians', 
the T-SO-tu Tv of lbe Safi-rfi'iuin border,, bus a word t' r ick (see 
Kartgren* Dictionary, no. BOB) in the sense of' t(ribes)nmn J 

THE NAM-TIG 

This is not the place for an inquiry into the early ethnical condi¬ 
tions in Kainsu and western Kan-au, concerning, which, however, 
we may remark that, while it is very unlikely rr priori that ( lie 
plains and the sand-deserts of Kan-su should have been occupied 
by Cb'iang bribes, people of high plateaux and great river gorges, 
it is both u priori and a posteriori improbable that the actual 
flanks of the Krm-shan ou the Chinese aide should have had any 
but. a Ch King population. For, if there had tieeu, jn addition to 
t he Lit! If Y iieh-ehih, of whom w© do Lear r any uon-Ch'iung popula¬ 
tion in the Nan-shan, 3 it is hardly possible that in the long course 
of events involving raids upon Su-ehou, Kan-ohon* and Liang- 
chon, and, as we have seen, a great Chinese, expedition over the 
Nan-shan, it should never have been mentioned. Moreover, the 
evidently Ch'iang district Cog (Tsog* Tdiog)-rf>, the ‘Cog (Tsog) 
country ', winch dearly belonged to the T'u -yii-hun territory and 
which in a list of Tibetan army districts fa associated with the 
Kobo-nor ana iPhyug-t&humaj and with the d tat riots of the lima 
(Hoang-ho) and KaiSkapha (Liang-chon), 3 is probably the country' 
of the mok river, which De Croot identifies (i, p. 132; ii r p T 203) 
with the river of Kan-choii or that of Su-chou, flowing down from 
' the Ch'iang rocks \ it is further likely that Zojfc.fi*,* which in the 
Chinese campaign of 121 B.c, is a&aoeiated with the Little Yfieh- 
chili end the Ch'Mien mountains (aoulli-east of Tun-huang), and 
which the Chinese identify (De Groot, i p p, 124| with a part of the 
Kan-ehuu district, is the country of the Lok tribe, which was 
originally connected with the Tnn hiiaug region and part of which 
penetrated in ti3S b.c. far into China * This lieing the case, it 

1 See Wang Jim*™, ShbhitA Stwlu* (Academia Suiica, Mantwraph*, 
Series 4* g, 11, 13), i, pp. 17 -n|q r , <j*p. p. 2[t r 

1 It may be noticed tliet tbr> Little YflrK-chih ’ r when they flod to 
the mountain h, *took nefujjo with tliu K'iiing* (Franks, Oatas.tiiAche Zeil- 
xhrijt, vi t p. SSJ, 

1 Re the above particular* Titian KUrurj/ Tt*U and focumetU*. L 
p. ami n. E; u, pp. 10-12. 

• m &■ 

1 Wylie, p. 430; De Gfool, i, p. 19, if, p. JJJJ, 
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become* probable that the narao Lok4$k means the ‘Tik of I he 
Luk tribe r and contain* the ethnical name Tit:' 

As has been shown pr+iWonsly {JBA8*192& w ji. 833; 1930, p.210), 
die sjieukcrN of the Nam language, which was the latigume of the 
Nam, or Nam-pa ('Xtiin people } kingdom, were called A 'am-tig. 
A Nam state, with 11 king, is independently evade need in Central 
Atria,- and it in natural to associate it with the Nau-ahua. That the 
language- wua Tibetn- Burnmn and that the horizon of the people 
had for centre the diatrict^ of Kobo-tior and Arudo is certain from 
the particulars which have l>eeu published and which will Ik- re¬ 
examined infra. Since we know that the ethnical name Tik 
existed on the line of the lower I"ao river and in the form Ti is still 
there preserved, and since it now appears that in the fur north of 
the Nan-slum the same was contained in the tribal designation 
Lolc-tik, it is not at ail venturesome to suppose that on the Tibetan 
aide of the Nao-ahan, in the actual Koko-nor region, the same was 
contained in the name Nam4ig r which accordingly might be 
written Xam-Tig„ But, in fact, the same syllable in tribal or local 
names exists there oven in modem titties. In the fJtograJia Tilda 
of Hm-tsliul Hutlmktu (p, 51) we read: 

‘Hence (bo, from someplace* in the Koko-nurregion and north of 
the Rma-chu (Hoang dm)} la the oast are found the raced Tan-tig and 
YaA-tig [the luiic* tncntkinecl il].-hi in fior-chos-byttii, trains. Hutb, 
(j- ~^7j, where are Sol-gyi-yaA-rdzoii. (fort, or castle) and Home ether 
places and also u few monasteriea.’ 

and in the next paragraph we learn that to the north-west of 
Tan-tig and Yah-tig is the great mountain Tson-in, avoiding 
which one arrives ut the celebrated place Taon-kba and ko pro¬ 
ceeds to Kum-bum. The mountain may bo Uio Lha-nio-ahan or 
Liia-mo-ri of BookhMl (The Land of th e Lawns, p. 94} or some part 
of the range which on the latest Indian Survey map is named 
Amnseritfu, Also, the well-known place Ktiei-te on the lloang-ho 
to the south of the Kuko-nor has in Chinese spelling n second 
syllable anciently sounded tzfc} 

1 Th& ChincM signs for Lok anti Tik (Karigpri. Nos, Z%3, 673, ®BQ) are 
not tjw saw in tfw two l-uhos: but their values appro xi:uu Ur. Yariatkitia in 
lilt- writing of foreign uunit's, CDiiumuiicntcd ihreo^h dincrem chjimiaLd Luui 
of unascertained, meaning, seem to have been mmal in China; mid even die 
racial name 1'ik, which must have boon well kaoini, is often written (i>e 
Groot. i, p. 5) with n diiferent homophone, 

1 Tibetan Literary Tenets and Document** i, p- ISO. n. 5. 

* Kartgreu, No. &9L. The spelling Kuei-ti (Prejuvakky Qucdac, h atterer 
JCmi'to; F J'ufol Kui-dt {map *fe); Korinv, Gtii-LHti {with Viflwa, pp L HJj„ 
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It need not be stated that Taoii-kha, birthplace of the foartceDt h- 
century Buddhist reformer TBCm-kba-pa, has not a modem name: 
indeed it mat be said that by the suflis ka 1 (later kha) it both 
affirms its regional character and suggests that die name Tson was 
originally tribal. But a far higher antiquity, more or contem¬ 
porary with our Xatn manuscript, in proved in respect of Tsoii-ka 
and Dan (Tan j-tig jointly by an eighth or nin th century manu¬ 
script, containing a Buddhist pilgrim's letter* of introduction; it 
states {JRAS. 1927, p, 552) that the pilgrim, after visiting a 
monastery in (la-cu (Ha-chou), had arrived at the mountain 
Dan-tig-£an ( — Chinese shmi, 'mountain ) and thence at a T.soh- 
ka monastery. It. is not likely that an independent Nam kingdom 
existed during the Tu-yu-hundomination (a.i>. 3l3-b3) ; and the 
few pieces of its folk-literature and legend which we have now 
acquired are in Tibetan script, m id all but one in Tibetan language. 
But evidently there is no difficulty in the supposition that its 
people preserved the old racial designation Tilt, which lias sur¬ 
vived down to the present or recent past. 

The only doubt may be whether the syllable was used rather in 
its original sense of L man equivalent to the Tibetan m% [in norlli- 
eastern Tibet ml, m»\ or «mij: ill regard to that vve have no 
evidence. 

Of the firstly liable of Natn-Tig the most probable etymology is 
to regard it as representing the Chinese man, 'south \ in Nwu&han, 
"sontliern mountain ’, an ancient imine, used in the nomenclature 
of persons in Chinese Turkestan during tint third to fourth century 
A „i* .* Pro bti bly the compound Na m - 7 'ig I tse If is ai so there attested, 
in the Prakrit form Naifitifta. 1 The only other Chinese alternative 
is nam, 'male', "son 1 . In the Tibeto-Burma n languages of the 
region we could cite only gntim, mini, 'sky ' (Tibetan also wii 
* night J ). Bot h these seciu leas appro pr i ate, 

176)] ia adopted from RockhllL The C h in e -,< * olKWactefra muiy l>r- vi rtliotl m 

it;. I'i|.... - U tunhafiliche Kr^hn j-j. Naus-ti-i . j.. 2J r uLi-p.- iho 

form Kvt-w i* printed. Kur.i-tf la an aid name, tho place (comoniing which 
my IWkhill. Diary, pp, fil) aqq.; KutWrcr, i. p. 3 IS-1 It; Tafol, i, pp T 203 aqq.) 
having been the capital of a small CVUng State,' Dunt-ti', with a dyikMtv 

T*i, which in *4». 418 Appeared with gift* m c In- Chi.. (WW) court 

(Bichurin, i, p. 113). At Kw«-t6 the river m cro&tedi by routes to Labmng 

EUlli Lllfl- M. 

! See tupra. pp, 31-2 ami n. l. 

1 &* t'talyifbr. Hermann, ./aeoin, eh, W. Kirfd 01*26),. p, ©7, 

* K filing fhi IfUKription*, edited by Boyer, Raptran, and SemtrL tin da*] 
o«j JHAS, 1951^ p. 210, n. 2. 
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The above cpnaadsmtians seem to authorize the concluRion that 
the Nam stole, of which one ruler toot to wife n Khotan princess* 
and concerning which unr only other information is derived from 
nmrm&ctfpfs written in Sa-cu = Tim-huong, of Chinan* Kuu-su, 
was situated in the Xamshnft region and presumably on the 
Tibetan aide of if. As will appear, its folk-lore envisaged the 
KokO’iior region and the jHkyi — Tang-hsiang kingdom on its 
south, separated therefrom hy the Kma-chu, 

THE NAM, OK NAM-TIG, LANGUAGE* THE HSI-FAN 
AND THE OHTANG 

■jVttJn, Ch'ianff r H&i-htid 

It may now, perhaps. betaken for granted that the Nam language, 
the language of the Nam-Tig people, which from a few examples of 
nomenclature we know to have been genetically akin to Tibetan, 
was a Gh'iang \i ialect L Fii fortinuttely the only eert itied specimens 
of Ch’iung speech are the short ‘Songs of Western 3 in riparians' 
(Ffti-km. Bciir-iang) which have been mentioned supra (pp. 34,51). 
The character and transmission of the song* are also not very 
satisfactory- The monosyllabic words it) the four-ay liable lines of 
the songs ft re in Chinese sentence-order; and, as tho Tilieto- 
liurnitm order lei different-, and the sentiment is likewise unnatural, 
it fs evident that the songs wore conceived in Chinese and given to 
the Barbarians as w hat they might like to say, with substitution 
only of their own, as far as possible equivalent, words. 

The pronunciation of the words, transmitted in Chinese 
characters, is exposed to all the uncertainties regarding Chinese 
pronunciation, or pronunciations, in the first century vn r ; and 
the etymological connexions with Ilsi-hda (I2th-I5th century) 
and Tibetan words are accordingly, in the great majority of 
eases, highly dubious. For these reasons the three little texts 
are in only very slight measure illuminating. 

The Hsi-haia language, employed hi the Tangut kingdom, which 
was founded by the To-pa tribe of the Tong-hailing, was pre¬ 
sumably Ch T iaog- Two circumstances render it practically useless 
for the study of early stages of Ch iang speech. One of these 
circumstances is the transmission of most of the known words 
through Chinese characters, nn obstacle which, however, by reason 
of date and of advanced precision on the part of the Chinese 


1 I'ltor-Tran LiU.ftiry I'txi* anti fteeunitMt} i, p, I tiO* n. o. 
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linguist* h less than in the t'M« of the ‘.Songs of tl» Bn rhn ruins'. 
In the very complicated and difficult Hai-hsia writings there are 
indeed miiny ibiridhjst texts,, wherein the memiings of large 
nnnitiers of signs have l>eeii Jetermitsefl by comparison with 
venvkwM of the m i ion texts in other languages; and in a moderate 
number of eases the like result ia obtained from interlinear trans¬ 
lations in Chinese, interlinear transcriptions in Tibetan writing 
ni3|rp]y sound-value* of about S3u signs, whereof iei a hour three- 
quarters of tile number of cases the meaning also is known from 
Chinese tmiiHlutioiiii; 1 and sounti-vahfs of many signs are known 
from their use in trans[itoration of Sanskrit religious formulae 
(£ttJra*fis) k But the study of the script has not yet finding a 
publication of Sir G, L. Ah Hanson’s research**} progressed to 
n stage where characters not so known can Itoread, i + e + understood 
in respect of sound or nciise, Acronlingh' the available vocabulary 
oonaists of; 

(fl) signs whore meaning is known ; 

(Jij signs whore sound is approximately known from Chinese or 
Tibetan transcription or from use in formulae; 

(e} a moderate number of signs whereof both pronunciation and 
meaning are known. 

This materia E, despite its deficiencies, might nevertheless be or 
great use but for a second circumstance, inherent in the language 
itself, which, if judged from a Tibetan point of view, is at a .stage 
of very advanced phonetic degeneration. Scarcely unv of its 
monosyllabic words are represented m commencing with conjunct 
consonants (there are sonic cases with ;/ or v or w as lhe second 
member) and few as ending in a consonant. Hence from a 
Tibetan standpoint it would be said that; 

(aj all initial consonant groups have been simplified ; 

(ft) a]] final consonants and consonant groups, except n (also 
representing a and m). and, in a smaller number of instances, 
*b wj, anti r f have been discarded, 

Xor xs this merely a hypothetical judgement; for there tire some 
groups, e,g. tenaia-fr, medta+r, which are attested throughout 


5 See x. X^>.ky + A &Hrf Manual of (hr AT.//V* Chnmctrr, m(A Tibetan 
Tnmwmptian* (Hcwwth Btrinr of the Osaka Asiatic Society, No. 4, 1 O^jsi 
"*' !^ tlm t,A ' ir “ T,f * tlw ip, f.8, n. [» iqentionDd 

" r ^ J< l ru A bJste Will, Chinsw Ifurmtotitma *- M favtn hv 

Moruwe m Mfm&inm pri**nt&s par ditm *aram* of the Aeaddmfe d« 
Iwiorrpt,^ **. , t XI (1904). p. 3G2, tttul a plat* with Tibetan tr^r-nM ir ,n 
« « ***** &OGSIV in Sir A* Bteff, /an™* A*e. P 
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the Tibeto-Riimain sphere and hence must have been primary in 
I Lsj-hsi.i also. The effect nf the degeneration of consonants, 
together with the re lions degeneration of vowels ant! the conse¬ 
quent multiplication of homophones, h to render conjectural 
almost every restoration of earlier forms of the words. Thus afe 
the present stage of our knowledge the H.-ii-hdn vocables are for 
etymological purposes rather awaiting light from extraneous 
aonrees than able to eon tribute. To the matter of the consonantal 
Prefixes which the Tifietan transcription ti attribute to Hai-hm 
words we shall recur infra (p. JOK), 

The lute Dr, Uiufvr, whose remarkable Article in T f ouno-f)ao x 
greatly stimulated the modern study of Hsidisia and who by « 
mow of oomparaonfl adduced from ill known dialects of Tibeto- 
Buntinn convincingly deniombatod t he et-jinological connexions 
(but not the historical developments, since niosr of the dialects 
have become known only in modern times) of so many Hsi-hsla 
words, expressed the opinion that the language was not 'funda¬ 
mentally Tibetan", hut was ‘an independent and peculiar idiom 
in the great family of TibeUi-Rurman languages, fundamentally 
evincing decided afiinities with the Lodo and Moso group b In 
view of the geographical and historical considerations which we 
have i>een following out both the negative mid the positive parts 
of this statement would have a priori probability. A perusal of 
the available Htcmtuzp concerning Lodo and Mo-so, and of the 
grammars and vocabularies which it includes, will make it clear 
that the two groups are at approximately the same stage of 
phonetic degeneration as the Hsi-haia itself; and t here may be a 
common cause, namely an influence emanating from Chinese, 
which from very early times has been traversing similar develop¬ 
ments. But can it lie proved that the iTsi-hsin, the Lo-lo, and the 
*Mo-so have behind them stages of development comparable to 
that of the earliest known Tibetan arid do not derive rather from 
a atilt earlier stage of Tibet o-Bunmn, Jacking the more complex 
formations of the Tibetan ? It seema likely that this problem will 
be solved (tntbulamlo and that the consideration of the groups 
fen ilk*-hr, &o PJ and of the final consonants will con tribute to the 
solution. 2 In the meanwhile what we have called the ‘phonetic 

1 VoL xwi {MJjfi), pp. Tfc* &i*hia Language* b«sK4 upon a CIiImv.-m 

nttnod iHiblipItEKl, with inttvpftatkq, ty Prflf. A. IvaiiCv in the Butttim 
4r VAtaiMm.it d<-* Sdenri\i dt St.-Plicrt f-vury, 11*1-5$, yip, l!2i!E-33. For a 
bibliography of H^i-buta studies 91 n hauler, pp. J. srjfp 

3 As oonveriiH the chflrwteriHtiii cpniaciwital PrufliEq of the Tibetan, 
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degeneration ' of IjO-]o and Alo-so, [ike that of Hsi-h£ia, greatly 
restricts the assistance wjiich these can render in ascertaining the 
meanings of unknown words ft is chiefly an combining to estab¬ 
lish a common vocabulary that they may be of use; thus, for 
instance t we may get a regional word i/io or /non, meaning ‘sun’ or 
‘sky \ which the Tibetan would never have supplied. 

The next group of languages which may tie closely related to 
[ lie Nam ate those of the peoples known to the Chinese as H si-fan, 
'Western Fanor Farwuin, ‘Fan people \ including T'u-fan, 
‘Agricultural Fan\ and Fan-tzh and Man-tz&* who are mostly 
nomads. The term in general use among scholars is Hai-fan. 

‘ Hsi-f&ti r and 'Man-tzii r 

For any further linguistic, or indeed ethnographical, use of the 
term Ssi-fan it in, however, necessary to oh tain a more definite 
idea or its denotation. The matter has bee n carefully discussed by 
Sir Henry Yule, who quoted from Hodgson a essays 1 a passage 
mainly nn follows; 

'From KhokhLuiur to Vuimdn, the ctmtt’rniimjm frontier of China 
Find Tibet is successively mid pontinuaiialy decupii-il (going from 
north to south jl by the Kokpa above spoken of; by the AjiuiAans. 
who for the most part now sfjK>ak Tibetan; by tlie ThOchi'i ; by the 
(Jyarung. rind by tlw Manyak, . „, The people nf s^kj eui, 1 nf Amdi i. 
of Thiichli. of Ginning, tmd nfManynk . , . ljear among the Otitusw 
the rtjTnmon designation of iSifan or Western idii-ns: and the Tibetans 
frequently rlu [ichti in nt e them Gynningbo from the au j-'ht i a r impor¬ 
tance of the special trilie of GyirAng, which reckons eighlcun chiefs 
or baiunTH-.. . The word GSyA, in the langnagfr of Tibet, is equivalent 
to that of Fun faftettiu, fniriortw} in the language of China; and a.i 
means, ill the former longue. proper or special. GyAning signifies 
ft lien par errrUrnrf, , * . Others affirm that G yd rung means wi|d T 
mde, primitive Gy tie . . . end that the typical GyAg (Oynmi) are the 
Chinews, though the tatter l>e usually designated specially black 
Gy fin ((pyA-niik).’ 

Philologically Hodgson's statement, based upon Nepntese and 
Tibetan information, can no longer hold good. Rtjrja-nay\ Black 
plain f , is the common and ancient Tilwtan designation of China; 

iJr. Luufer flltown jp. |(&) to Hsi-h^ft only four ftiftinplpfl ; but two would 
have b&?n i'tin ugh! On thin, mutter see m/nj, p, loh, 

i Sv-i, ii, pp, (18-7 r sea Yule’s ‘Geographical Ititrodui-lioi-i' to The- JNper 
oj Gatdtn Standi by Captain \\ . {Jill, ceutfenH'd by K. C. Baber HiSS3> ni> 
125 Mil, 

* = i'oj-tftil, ' Mongol country \ 
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and a Chinaman imiy be mentions! aa Sgya h imply nr as Rgyami, 
'Rgya-man’ r which is the name of Hodgson's Gyumi language. 
With ibk ligya the term Gyiirtitig, which In Tibetan Lh Rgyqi(or 
Rgyal-mo)-ron,* King’d or Queen'd Gorge', has nothing to do; and 
it is, moreover, inconceivable that the Tibetans ever applied the 
term Itggal-roA-po, 'people of the Hgyahron 1 , to the Mongols, 
Amdoans, An.; furthermore, it is hardly the fact that the Chinese 
ever include the Mongols of Tibet under the designation H&i-faix 1 
That Thochil is really the name of the T'ao river and the town 
T’ao-chuu situated on it Hodgson could not know; his unfor¬ 
tunate misconception that bis L Hdrpn" dialect bad something to 
do with Turkish (/lor) people precluded hia assigning in tho above 
passage a. place to tho Hor-pa states. 

But in remarking that tho Chinese applied their term Hit-fan 
to the Amdoans, l Th5ehO r , 'GyirfingV and ' M.Inyak peoples 
Hodgson was, no doubt, well informed. For Baber also, as Yule 
remarks fp, 120, n. fi), refers to tho people af Tim-ta-ti, on the 
lower T’ung river, perhaps included In tho old Mi-hag (Man yak) 
country, os Sifan; and Baber also states- that 

* Kifnn, convertible with Afcm-ted, is a loose Chinese expression of no 
ethnological value, moaning nothing more than western barbarian*; 
but in n more restricted sem^e it is used to designate a people for 
peoples) which inhabits the valley of rhe Yulung and the uppnr 
T'ung [sc. the Chin-eh' \ian or Gold River] from about tlm twenty- 
seventh parallel to tho borders of Koko-nor. This people Le sub* 
divided into eighteen tribes [which he proceed- to hjhho]/ 

This definition includes Hodgson's Thdcliu, Gyariing, ALinyak, 
and also the Hor-jm states (moot.toned among the ’eighteen 
tribes,'). Rockldll states (p. 72, ii. 1} that on the Kan-su border 
the Chinese apply to the Don-agricultural natives tho terms Shttig 
Fan, 'wild barbarians', ffm-Fan, 'western barbarians’, more 
commonly Fan-ten, "(son* of) barbarians', or, in the case of the 
wildest tribes. He*' Fnn-tzu r ‘black fee. indtijxmdeiii.) barbarians': 
be further notes |p. 241} that the Ssh-eh'uaa people call all eastern 
Tibetans Wan-tza or Man^chia, The Yioomte d ODone says 5 that 
J Under this very vague appellation [-Si-JVm] the Chinese confound 
all the populations which we call Tibetan’. Similarly* the late 

1 RoakbiU, p, 72, It. 2. 

3 R. Ge^Cimphical Society’s Supplementary Paptr$, vc|. j, p. fit. 

1 In Forbidden Chinn fEnpEith traiuiklioo of Lett Dernier* Sarbarr*), 

p. iso. 

r 
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Professor Sir Reginald Johnston mention.- (From Peking to 
Mandalay, pp, 2dS &qq.) that 'by the Chinese many of the western 
trilies are more or less indiscriminately known as MantjJi, Man- 
chin, TTsbFan and Tu Fan 1 ; he proceeds, however, to point out 
that the terms Fan and Jfan, which to the modern Cliinofie are 
ordinary words, meaning f barbarians' or * savages \ were original ly 
native, non-Chinese, designations of the peoples, In fact, the Man 
tribes and the 1 Southern Man’ (XaivMnn) ar>- often mentioned in 
old Chinese literature, and sometimes identified with a southern 
people or peoples, called Mitrtdzi h. 

But, of course, L the Chinese * Is itself a very vague expression, 
and we have indications of more precise Chinese canoeptions of 
the import of the terms Man-tz d and Hsifnn. Yule, following 
Richthofen, observes (p. 125) that: 

+ T1 11-3 JV/dn-TiiJ are regarded by the Chinese as the dMceeidanta of 
the ancient occupants of the province of Ssfi-ch'uan. and Mr, WyUe 
him drawn attention 1 to the numerous cave dwellings which are 
ascribed to them in the valley of the Min river. The name is applied 
to the tribes which occupy the high moUntniiLri an the west of the 
province up to about SB 3 let, North of that (Kirn Hi-I, Ixjgiutirng a 
little south of Sung-Pan-Ting, the extreme point of Captain Gill's, 
excursion in this direction, are the Si-Fan (“western aliocs”), who 
extend into the Koko-Sur bonin. . _ 

’ Hotli terms, Man-TzQ and Si-l'im, seem, however, to \mj ujjed some¬ 
what loosely or Ambiguously. 

'Thus, Man-Tzu Ls applied to some tribes which are not Tibetan, 
while it is also applied to people, like those on tire Ta-Chien-Lu road, 
who are distinctly Tibetan. 

‘Thus, also, Si-Fan appears to ho sometimes applied to the whole 
body of tribes, of different languages, who occupy the alpine count ry' 
between Koko-Jfffr and thu Lola mountain country, and sometimes 
die tine lively to a Tibetan-speaking race who form a largo part of 
iho occupants of that country' on the north-Baat of Tibet, and m the 
Koko-Nur basin, tho Tmgtilatu of Colonel Prejevnlaky. And in this 
Moss it is used in Captain Gill’ti book/ 

It is indeed remarkable that Gill, whose information w’o& local 
(Ssu-ch'uan). dues so dearly distinguish {op. cit-., pp. 127, l$j) 
between his Si-Fan, related doubtless to the ‘pomades des hauls 
plateaux' ($ung-p f aq region) of d'OUone'a vocabularies, and his 
Man-Tzu (pp, 111-12, 119, 122), whom be found near LiJan-fu 

1 Froi'tJaxg* o/ ffc R. Gtogmphiml SfxirJy, xiv, pp. 168 «,q r f.f, p a j^ fi 

pp, 131 «qd|,; Ttockhill* Diary, p, 73; Johnston, pp. 4ft, 80, 
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[half-way between Ch^ng-t r u and Sung.p'anJ, and 'Outer Man- 
tzu further west, of whom he talU os (pp. 111-12) that then? is a 
high towe r in each village, usually square, one octagonal, and that 
the possession of one ivas said to !>e a privilege enjoyed by the 
headman, 1 though ho afterwards saw three or four in one village. 
The country to the Wort of S ung, p an and Li-fan-fu is the Rgy&F 
roti-G vaning territory, and it may be considered the centre of 
distribution of the towers. Perhaps we shall be able to prove 
definitely a connexion between the to were and a Man people. In 
genera!, it is clear that Gill in big use of the term Man had in 
view mainly peoples of the Rgyabroh-Ssu ehhian border: and the 
same appears to be actual Chinese usage in the Rgyabron itself 
(Tafe], a, pp. 241, 247 ; ef. Gill, op, dt, p p. 119, and Ftrgussoti, 
infra, p. 08). 

For further illustration of local employment of the term J/«n- 
Uu we may cite the works of missionaries, The Marches of the 
MfinJzc, by J. H. Edgar, and Mventtitt t Sport and Truml on the 
Tibetan Steppes, by W, H t Fergusson. The former, whose scoj>e 
comprises all the country as far w»rt as Ba-t’ang [p. 7) r states that 
The people inhabiting the marches (U. the Muntz*) ate of 
Tibetan descent and without exception speak the language of 
this people - (p, 8); yet he reoOgnizss the separate existence 
of the 'Chia Rung’ (Rgysl-roii) states. Mr. Fergtisson holds 
fpp. 247 sqcpj that the Mantze, by winch term he means primarily 
the? Rgj’ahroh peoples, are 'different from the rest of the people 
of ihe west of ( bins ; and ho conceives for them an immigration 
from ‘Gari, a place just north of Slklim, near Chmba Daring' 
[sc. KWfca-rtkon »), Elsewhere {Geographical Journal, 1908, 
pp, 594-7) lie remarks concerning the Rgy&l-roh peoples that: 

1 Hid towers aw not dwaUmg-boUflon, but plaw* for rcfujRO and fltomfjp; 
ohiof B abode ifl a ««tetlo [see ForgUHnoti, p. 248. and view* pp. 1GG. IW). 

1 J i i lb perhaps vu not intended to bo token qufto literally Ae hu been 
n] ready t *£!ii (*t*pni}, p. iS) T tfoo population from Da.-Eljiiik; wostwnriEs m nol 
by the Tibetans regarded jm rarially TjbettUl, «nd thin j Lidgotfirtit i* eoctendfitl 
totjie people of Dinar-kluuufi, S\V. of itn-than and on the otbar ado of the 
Hliti-chu, Be-that 1 ! \n named after a I;lbab tribe {Rrakhill, p. 2]B, i\, 1), 
which may oydii have boon a division of the MI-nnp r sin ce the L Mu-rua‘ 
people of Davies, Fun-wh (Ttibin of Ti boEo .Eiirmati p, 4), arc 

by ton Yiin-nan Tibetans designated. Ra, Sir B, Johnston fp. 2ftS) thought 
tliAt tho jjooplo of tbo country wear of til# T'ung river could be stylet] 
Tibetan only in a non-ethnical m-hso. 

As rv^arda aperi-h F tor kbit | nstnarka {Diary, p. as, 1 !) I hut the Tibetan 
T?ronunrEQt|on of ftnuhnii Was nearly inoornprehacuibl^ whereas the! of 
U-thii wna nearer to tl»a TJ r-—, 
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'They arc not Tihftw, nor do they wiiih to brt fidliil such, Tbiir 
features are differeM, and so U their language. They hi.ro mired 
much with the Tibetans mid hnve adapted ninny af their nuumcn 
And CUsttamS* Ofl well Ji.4 [heir written language, which hiL4 brum 
brought in by tho la roafi . In the spoken language many wards hav? 
been borrowed from tho same source, but the majority have no con¬ 
nection with Tibetan r ’ 

Wc have been already [p. 10) that on the Tibetan side atso the 
Rgyal-toh peoples Eire regarded as distinct. 

From the above it Is apparent that in &jiT-ch r uan the M&n-tzil, 
peoples on the west, are not confused with the Hfli-fan occupying 
the high steppe country more to the north. Indeed Air. Fergusson 
save fp r 340) that: 

'There is no other Chine**? terra [than. Man - tz El] to distinguish them 
(the RgyRl-rou people) from the Sifan T employe 1 in reference to the 
ordinary Tibetan of Central and Northern Tibet.' 

Historically it would seem that In applying the term Hsi-fan not to 
neighbours on the west, but only to nomad tribes from Sung-p'&n 
northwards the Ssu-ch'uani-so preserve an old tradition. For 
Hsi-fan is not a modem expression. As can be seen fmm Professor 
Fruitke'a GescAichte des Chinaischm Reiches, fii, pp. 22-4, it dates 
back to the time of the Sung Annafo ami the Biography of Hjuiin- 
tsang [7th century a.d.). at which period it denoted peoples of 
the Kan-su border: later also ft specially applied to the region 
including Hri-mng, Ho-ebou, T’ao-ohou, and Min-chou, in fact 
the old Ch'iang territory. In the texts it teems to have gone out of 
fashion owing to the prominence of the Tibetan.-*, from the seventh 
century, in that area and to the new term T'u-fan employed in 
regard to them. It seem* allowable to conjecture that it originated 
as a substitute for Hsi-ch'ianff, when the Ch'iang ceased to Appear 
as a definite mass in the borderlands: it could embrace also the 
remnants of intermingled Te and Tig peoples. It would be a 
curious fact if, as Professor Franke states, the term were now used 
[in literature) only of the people of the Rgyabroh: and it seems 
more likely that it is, as von Rrathorn, cited by Franke, limits it. 
confined 'to certain tribes in the administrative area of Sung*p'an'* 
i,e. to the Si-Fan of (Jill, who would really be GcJck. The modem 
wide eumj of the term by the Chinese to denote tho Tibetans in 
general to mentioned by Professor Franke. 

Practically a distinction between Hsi-fan and Tibetan holds 
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good. Major Dfevus in his JTin-ruin (pp. 384, 3S7) affirms Its 
validity. The Tibetans, he says, 

1 call t f i etn o a jvBa Pf, or t <lh tho sound might hi? bettor transliterated, 
Po [se. Bod] . . In wi.‘swm Oiiiui, hDwuver, tho Tibutans are more 

usually known by other names. In Sati-eh'umn they call them 
AJtiii /zti, or, more politely, Mon-chia. names which are also applied 
to the Lo4oi of that province. In Ytin-nan the moat common name 
for a Tibetan is JCtt-toUn#* 11 

Hti-fan is, he Hays, applied by the Chinese ‘to certain tribes 
which inhabit the borderland between China arid Tibet and may 
be accepted as a useful designation for those tribes'. Like Mr 
Fergusaon, he notes even a physical difference from Tibetans, 
though admitting that, if nor Indistinguishable from Tibetans, 
'many of the Bsi-fan are at all events completely Tibetan in 
religion and customs 

Ah is evident from the narratives of travellers, 3 the differences 
of race? imd sociology tire acutely realized by tho border peoples. 
Even the Chinese, with their superior outlook, do not, it. seems, 
apply to peoples of distinct characteristics, Lo-Ios, Mosos, &o,, the 
term Hm-fan ; and, if they do sometimes apeak of Lodes m Man- 
tzfi, it is conceivable that the Lo-Jos are in fact of Man origin ; a 
partly Man origin of the Kgyabroh tribes, also, as we see, called 
-Mun-tzQ, is not improbable, since we have definite early notice 
of a Man people in the vicinity of Ya-chcm and the 'Women's 
Kingdom 

'Hit-fan ’ lawguagts; a Tibetan group 

Tbfi following is u liuC of vocabularies, wjtlj psrtirulimj coneonsing 
languages and a pollings: 

Raejmel, E. OtiLBonsE, A JvunU'j of Exploration i?t JTi.ifu W S.rii-tli'uim 
1 U. Geographic*! Society's SugipleRMntary Pftpors. voL i (IS&lb 
pp. 1-1 C2b 

Languages: pp„ 73-S Si-fan (properly JJVrtio) of T: il -to -Ji' (on the T\mg 
rivnr, fur 8. of Tji-chien.lu; map, p, &!), along with LoJo diaJocts_ 
Spelling Enghah. 

BacDT, JAOQOX9, La Jfo-JKh Ethnographic «fer Afo^W, leur religion, leur 
lilntjtic rt Ittir ecriture. T 4i'pc It* document Ai,TioH(jLr(a ri jj toijfftphitjues 

Ftloiift a IriAtitmg pat - Ril. (TWinnncj (Leidrn, tylH). 

Language: 2Io.,so (full vocabulary’ of spoken language, pp. 2LU&G, ami 
of writlns -iph- cnoslly with transcription, pp, flS-1 !7, Grammor. 
pp. E6-01), Spelling French, ordinary and with n»pintb> na Ifi, M, Ac, 

1 Gn tho origin of (hut term see Goekhill, p. 220 + n, 2. 

* Cf Johnston, op. cit., pp. 274. 277, 27U, 

1 Dualselfa 1 LoUu Man ’, JRAS. ISSQ, p. 532 (42), 
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Davies, H„ K. t Fur,-nan, tAe Linkhettiecn fndia and the Fdnptet (Cam bridge 
J60&L pp. 235—14 (4 Ttbl«}-- V'ocnbuianea of HbctA-Blllnua lim. 
guages Of Yun-nJui unci We3Lorn SgthclYlinn. 

L&nguogea cited: Ku-i*Un>J (Ymi-nuri Tibetan), fatdtH, F'rumi. £fu-nia, 
Li sa (of -su). Spelling English, hilt with J Gom,t mental’ vowels and 
awpirntes ba k.\ f, 

DiaoojtSJ, l'AjbhA, C, H., 'JViotfljjrincLpain-deH Qiugutw do cottiinifl trihua 
<1 ui ho b i Lout bf Lords du Lan.tsau.kirtng, da LulHix.’ kilHIgOt Irrawaddy' 
i Bulletin cfc la Sacieti d* Olographic. S&. VI, to mo v (1873), pp, 144-7). 

Lu^aiigBs: Utmo, Lutsott, Minotio. Loutsc, Chuittll, Tibetan., Kham 
t/i Mqu own (Kbuimti), Selling French, with aspirates os fcfc, th, Ac, 

, Le Thibet itaprie la corre*pondtmc* (Us rnwricn rttvTet (ibid ih| 

J985J. 




Language: Milan », pp. 371-7, Home word*. Ac., adduced (tn port 
n*)iw]y) ua not derived from Tibetan, Bpeltin g French, 

Gili., Cam, W., The ifutf of Golden Sand, condensed edition by E, Col- 
LornO Baber, with Geographical Introduction by Sir Henry Yule 
(London, l &ilt), 

Loiigunpes (only numerals 1-12. 20) r Si-fan, A (from neighbourhood of 
Li- Ton-ful and (i (from neighbourhood of Sung-p'un), Older Nan-Tsfi 
tw. of U-fftn-fu). Spelliog EngtLfib, 

-, quoted in Tcrriou do Laeouperic, The. Languages of China before the 

Chinese (sw infra). Some additional ntimorski imd other words from 
the same laggoigia 

Hormso^i, B, K„ ■ Sifin 6iul Hiraok Vocabularitus with another special ex- 
poatiion in the wide range of Mongo] idan afflniTioa .,[Journal of (he 
Asiatic society of Bengal* xxii (1853), pp r 121-51: reprinted in Hodgton's 
E **°!f* 0,1 thr - Lanffitagt* . . , of Nepal and Tibet. Tendon 1S74 
pp- 04 Bq q.) 

Languages; ThdrM, Stopa (really Mongol), Vgdmi (ChlMaO), Utfdri up, 
ilarpa, Tdkpa, Mtinyak. Spoiling prc-ciaa according to Ry&icm ex- 
pounded, ibid., pp, 150-1. 

Jqkxbtojs Sib R., From Pelting to Mandalay (London. 10>O8). 

Liihuungcfl (pp. 392-7): Pa-l'-row^ Muli(Njvng), also dialects of Lo.fa 
ami Afo*ro,aUj Spoiling English, but with V'ontimintfJ 1 vnwola 

Olid uapirawtn aa k r , t T , Ac- 

BkrtH[ 3^. TheSi hia Language.** Study in Jado Chinese Philology 
(T oung.pao, iL xvii (lUlG), pp, l-12fl). 

LangUiigc: SiMt (with etymological, A t „ dlsowaiona covering the 
whole range of Tiboto- Burmin. Thai,, *c: eotna woida of GwS*%l 
SptLLLng according to ay Stem of Lepraus. 

U±T f?’ A ' *5?" mr J “ Lodo' {BuRciin tic r&oU Franfaisc 

d ExMme&itnt' IX (IMS), pp. C4P-58), with the Tse-kou Kith,, 

1 = Olloiu? Hh) of Pt:re Jlonbetg. 

Language; Spelling si-Blematic, w Hlh a^piraifij ta f f' A-r 

MoNemo, P5re. Sco Lt±TA*l>, ’ P W 

N: .-SKY. V A Brief Manual of (hr SiJtia Character* with Tibetan Tran WrD . 
uon* Review of tho Osaka Amu tic Society, Osaka, lU^. ' 

Lwigunge^ Si.hw (Tibetan tlwnflcxipLione, ftiso nomciniEod, with Chin™ 
rondiirmga ujlJ citnttana of otymnlogical correlate in Cbmcaa, TibetO- 
Hunnani, ite,) + Spoiling ayatenm! io. 

Longues des people* non-chinoi* de io 
d Olione, voL vl. Paris, m2), 
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loirtgttatfes (in addition t* n Lurie rous dialects or Ixt-lv, Mo-eo r £e.)T 
Eight ’Sidin' dialects, via. Non, 3fl Nomcji, 36 Sifan (really T^e-kou 
Tibetan), 37 JPeu. AS Lhtampem, 33 Pi, 40 Ft, 41 42 KotUkl 

with No, 313 nrr fpven eonqn won is or the Pen of Sen tali, and with No. 40 
Borno words. jeporlfld ua used by the norrunla of Lka caa%uom high 
filiUcuniE on pp. 222—1 supplements to Noa. 3S, 40-2, ii$uding u few 
phrapea. Siding French (ordinary and with pdssihlo in cordis tend iea 
between ditto rent dialects. due Lo diBorenca gf iward< ns, fafo pp. 4— 5). 

Oftlrtii'S, 1'iUstE EiiiTiiti d", J-'rvm Tonkin :o India (Englutl trims., London 

ieefth 

Unjfiuigog (in addition to numerous dialects of S, Chine arid the ^Lng. 
TifecLun borderlands in ths SH'.J; Nua, 19 Ltsi-ti. 22 Ft 24 

Louise (also Noa, 3, 7, 12, 16 Lola, 23 Alwso}., Spellmjj: French, 

Pkkjkvalmcv, N. t Mongolia, the TVmj/nt Country .,, (Inins. bv E. Latmnr 
Morgan, 2 vola. T London, IS7fl), 

Language; Tangui (pp. 130-3, 112-13, end notes by tho translator, 
pp. 302—3), Spoiling in trunali taraLion from Ftusiimi origiiml. 

Hot it mix, W. W, t The low ti/ iht Lamas (London, 1&&1), 

Language : Awidowa and Pjamaf^o Tibetan (pp. 302-7) : melon 
Byltabary with p rontiruriulkm of Llinsa, Hat'ang, mid tho Toorang 
(pp, 36S-70). Spelling according to normal tranacri ptEon of Tibetan 
(and C3jEnn.it>), 

Kosthojis - , A. vosr., 1 Vhkabulaidrmgmocito Ost-Tibefechor Dialnkte 1 {Zeii- 
tdiTift drr Deutechen AS orge fi/oiikiwcJjr n llttrlitch uft, li (139?), pp, 524- 
3J, with comment by A. Conrndy + pp, 531-3], 

liBgUAgH: Rgya^roii dialectfi,. VIjU [Yoetd (pp. 626-9), Ftiti fp, 530], 
Fa (p, 330), Ilanniu (pp-, 330—J), Spelling according to evstem 
of Lapaius. 

TAJEt, ALokjlt, -If ciii c T ibet re i*s (2 vdIs. Stuttgart, 3 914), 

fjiEigUngo : R ggal. to) i dmlccta (occaoiotiai timtionH of words and phrase a, 
>■3, considerable total number), ^polling German. 

Terkihn I>K IjArotTPEiuE, Tho languages of Chirm licfort) tho China** ‘ 

( Trart,Wi'! : .ont of the. Fhilol&jkal Society, London, 19S7, pp. -19 4-538; 
[jp, 465-71, 685. discussion of Hodgson'# Gyirung: pp. 479-S7, Laima 
or Ldloa, Liw (or *hu), Mo- ho, Lli .tats, Molam; pp, IST-DJ Si fan aiuE 
Tibetan). 

Lungtingoa:; CaptniEi Gili'i abort 3hit» of additional words (nuxnornla, 
0CO.) from fiucj-p' errt Si-fan, Li/anfu St-fan, oeuI Outre Mnn-T- , 

W*s» .1 nvgnir* Shishiu Studies (Acadsmin Sinica 5foTiiOgraphs, Soriea A, 
Noa. ft, 11, 13, Ftipwff. Iftil- ). 

E, pp. 17-53: tlueo Itairiany songs (front tliO loiter Emi AEinnla). 

U, j»p, 275-*58: 8>=‘*hia, CJt'iany and Minia (aLo Haber's Mmia) in the 
tJab-oh'uiui province. 

ii. pp. 1-272. iii, pp, 1-390; Jtomnnixed SAwftfVE words in to root utiinia tod 
in Shishiu vcrsEon of the Lmldhiat S ururr-uijjroWid j ii.* nE res , Spelling 
for Hterary Tiiwtan Olid CtiincBo nornml, for dialect worrls in ChiEteso 
tnmscdption hiatoriao-phonoticil, in other ca*en ayitemntio or accord, 
inti to fKiurcOe. 

WoiJESDEK, S, N., -Vajftf cm thi Jyd rung Diafm of Eattcrn Tibet (T’mmg. 
poo, ir. xsjcii (J936t, pp. 167-204). 

l.nngiiiigc: Jyd-futY (Prefixes Grammar, Sentences, cmnpaiiaoua with 
Tibetan), Spalling according to ayatom of Lopsltia. 
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Bnii'itu™ may In: fucilitnted by a Jint of the miTiiin in alphabetic on.lt-r. 
as fbUowi: 

Tibetan [HotikluUj. 

(Wang Jmqrti), Ch H isng of Sffl-dl'uflfi border. 

Rut'ang Tibetan (RoeLhill). 

Dtmmpeu (Ollane 3ft), 

Dztrrgai Sifan (OHonc 4l) r 
Qe-fri-t j’ra (Laufor} of 
Ojfdmi Chinese (ITodgwm), 

Qydning (Hodgson} of Rgyal-roft, 

liantiiu (ftosthom) of Rgyal-rorL 
l/tftpri [Hodgson}. 

Jya-TuA (W0Ifendcn J of RgyaL roh, 

Ktfrttl Sifan (Ollone 43)* 

Ku.fjtung Tibetan (Davira), 

Li-to (or ■«*) (Davicsi) = Liasou. 

Litfou (GiL'ans), niso in Besgodina: = Ll-Jnii aiaq- Pi IXk*ou 
Lii'ang Tibetan (RookhiU). 

Lo.fo (Baber, Johnston, Ltftard, Ollone, OtIAhm)— rarely cited. 

Lvui-w [OflAana}, aUrj. in Lkesgodinai = Lu-tz&. 
f-tt-tn (Davies) m Lonteo. 

Mdnyak (Hodgson) of Mi.hag, 

-Hdjifee, Qutrr (Gill} = Man. tzti; akin to Tlnkhii, 

At Ham 1 1 tesgodfrifi) of Tg*.rt>A volfey, on Upper Salween R. 

-lfftm of TEtL-ta.ti (Baber) = HLoag. 

Minia (AVang Jiatjra) = Mi-iiug, 

dfo-flo (Hacot ), alia in Jolnuton—rarely cited, 

(Orleans), also Dcegodina; - Ha-W>. 

{ * 0hn **° n) = ^ S. of u-t a n & y. akin to 

.Ifit - niti (Daiitia) — Mi .fing, 

tOUo,J6 new Junction of Ya-lung and YangUe. 

Outer JkiOntu (Glil). 

PaiwFia (RoekMO), Go-Ink of Amdo. 

Rati (Roathom) of Rgyai -rah. 

F<t ~ Tong (Johnatoo), Bo wrong, Bo wrong on lower Yadwng (STwrl 
nvftf: akin to it in yak. S 

Paicon# (Roatborn) of Rgyal-roh. 

2! !2?~ m = BcJrl ilao-chnti nm on, 

PI {OElono 40j = Bod (Tibetan), Sung-p'an region, 

' ( Liajcu f Orleans). 

/Vu (OHane 3fl). Bod of Talked. 

Pcu (Olione 37} = Bed of Ta-dhendy ret™ 
f^jj of Srntati (Oiidim 38} = Bod of Tzh. ta-ti 

Brfi.fni (DaviH), of Midi, 

dialect* (Hosthom). of Rayid.zoh. 

RjyahTON dialr-eta (Tafol), 

of (w» Oilnno 38} = TifL-ta ti. 

Shisht ,I (Wang Jinqm} = Hlii-liata. 

Si f™ of Trfinto.fi (Baber) = Mettia, 
f^ 0 ” fOltone 38 Tso-kon Sifan} = MonW + 

tf* ? ' a] ^ Tflrria » Lacouporia 1 Tibetan 

Si-hm (LaLifer) = Hai-hsia. 
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tii-hta (Nov«k)0 Fm - Ka'a . 

Sdkpa Mungo l (Ryilgaan). 

■Tdfcjxi (Hodgaun) ■= D«ai^<[]0 Tibetou. 

Tangut Tibetan (P«}*v»iaky^ 

iThtScJm (Hodgson), cfT’afl-ehou. 

Tsarong Tibetan (Kocikhtll), of Uppor I^ntaccn R. 

Titfca* Tihelan (Ollonc 36), 

IfwU (Rottbom) of Rgyal-raA* 

Tho gpellmg of tbose nimn- utiil of itio wards cited from the 5&veml 
language L? adapted «■» explained infra (pp, 7 &- 81 ). 

Perhaps, however, some further light can be obtained from 
linguistic considerations. Is there a Hsi-fan group of languages ? 
Hodgson, in hia article Sifan and HorwSk Vocabularies V clearly 
recognized that bis Sokpa and Gy ami, and perhaps also Ilia 
Takpa, were not EM-fan. Ignoring Ills misapprehension in regard 
to Harps, we have accordingly four Hsi-fan languages, namely 
Thiichu (T'ao-ehou), Horpa, Gyarung (Rgyal-rota), and Manyak 
(Mi-flag), belonging to Hsi-faa country'. Since they are all obviously 
connected with Tibetan, are they dialects of that language ? The 
same question, of course, arises in regard to Baber's L Sifan 
(properly Menia) of Tzu-ta ti f , a evidently related to Miinyak, and 
similarly to Major Davies's doe. eit.i J Mu-tjia [sc, Menia] Hsi-fan' 
of the Mi-Li country. We have, also, the ‘ Pa-U-Bong (Ra, wrung, 
Bouroug) Hsi-fan 1 of Sir Reginald Johnston (op. cit., pp. 392-7). 
The vocabularies of the Rgyuhron compiled by von Roathom" 
must be associated with 'GySrung’; likewise the .JyiVrun " of the 
late Dr. Wolfenden’s article,’ 1 containing an orallv communicated 
tale, with discussion and vocabulary. In the Vioomte d’Ollones 
Lai iff ms die# PtupieA non-Chinais rfe la Chine we find vocabularies 
of as many as eight languages (N r os. 35-42) grouped us ‘Siftin'. It 
iSj howe ver , explained fp. 2b) that of these dialects one, No. 3<> r is 
nothing but Til^tan, no spoked in its district (Tse-kou-Tzu-ku in 
NW. Vun-nan), while No. 37 ('Pen ’ of Ta-chien-lu) does not 
seriously differ, and No. 41 > i E Pc ' of Snug-p'an district), despite its 
geographical ncmoteiiesa, bears, considerable resemblance to those 
two. This raises a question as to the “ Pe (ni\ Bod) of Xu. 39, and 
furt her as to the Tse-kou Tibetan of Prince Henri d'Orica ns's From 
Tmkin to India (pp. 443-5) N T o. 25 (hut this is — d’OUone r s No. 
311) and the Ku-tsung Tibetan (Chung-iion in north Vun-nan) of 

1 Journal cj lhr A itifii ic &Qckiy of Bengal, iS53, pp. I It 1—51 (eM pp, 122-3). 

1 Op, cit., pp. J2-B, 1 ZDMG. ti (16-07),, pp. 524 hjq. 

4 T'mmg~pQGy ursii ( 1936), pp, 167-204, 
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Major Davies, In their phonetieol aspect the dialects recorded as 
Tibetan are not obviously less unlike ordinary Tibetan than the 
others or, indeed, than the distinctly non-Tibetan, though Tibeto- 
Burman, languages, Mo-so, Lo-lo, Ac., of the same regions: for 
instance, the Tibetan word for ‘rice’, hbras (Lha-sa drt), is not 
more easily recognizable in Sung-p'an djil, Ta-chien-lu djei, 
Tac-kou djri, drt, than in Mania tch'e, Mu-nia chi, Pa-U-Rong brc, 
Muli tch'e, or than in Mo-so khia, chid, tcha, tchoua, Lo-lo ch’a-so, 
ellipse, tche, tcheu, ndja, Ac., Loutse amboti, Kioutse amtchc, anisic t, 
Lissou dja-pou, tchc-pou, Ac., all derived from the same original: 
in regard to numerals, Ac., the case is similar. 

Practically, no doubt, the compilers of the vocabularies had 
good reason for applying to the persons interrogated the designa¬ 
tions Tibetan , Hsi-fan , Ac.: and in the actual languago they 
would perceive indications not apparent in the mere list of words. 
But the philologist must find his own grounds for deciding whether 
a dialect is or is not Tibetan. The most obvious ground, appre¬ 
ciated, no doubt, by the compilers, is the general correspondence, 
despite any phonetical differences, of the vocabularies os a whole 
and of groups of words in them. The conclusiveness of this 
consideration can conveniently bo verified in the case of the 
' un-nan Iibetan or Ku-tsung’ by reference to Major Davies's 
tables, where the select Yun-nan words are shown in a column 
side by side with their equivalents in ‘written Tibetan' and in 
standard spoken Tibetan’. The etymological identity of the 
corresponding terms is in most cases patent; and even where the 
terms are different, an etymological equivalent of the Ku-tsung 
word can often be found, as a synonym, in the Tibetan diction¬ 
aries. In regard to other dialects we have to make our own 
identifications; but, this done, we can state with confidence a 
posteriori that— 

(a) in Prejevalsky’s ‘Tangut’ vocabulary ( Mongolia , ii 
pp. 136-8), in which the translator, E. Delmar Morgan’ 
identified (p. 303) a number of Tibetan words, nearly every 
word, in fact, is Tibetan; 9 



No. 40) a corresponding affirmation, ii 
d Ollone's own statement, can be made. 
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This is not the place for exhibiting the evidence in detail; but it 
shows that practically the whole vocabulary in these cases can be 
identified in the Tibetan dictionaries. Moreover, there are some 
specially Tibetan pronunciations, compound words, and occasional 
instances of purely Tibetan formatives. Matters of grammar and 
syntax scarcely appear in the vocabularies; but probably in this 
respect also there are few appreciable differences—thus ‘Taugut’ 
yut (Sung-pan yu), 'is', rit, ‘yes’, mit, ‘no’, are Tibetan yod, ‘is*, 
red, ‘is so’, rued, ‘is not so’, while, on the other hand, a ta, ‘is’, 
perhaps widely traceable in the vocabularies, must be sought in 
eastern Tibetan (Jyade, ap. Roekhill, Diary, p. 270; cf. infra, 
p. 187). 

Roekhill, however, goes much further, when he declares 1 that 

‘The “Sung-p'an Si-fan”, given in Lacouperie’s ‘‘Languages of 
China before the Chinese ", p. 97, is very good Tibetau very badlv 
transcribed. The same may bo said of nine-tontlis of tho words in the 
so-called Mcniuk vocabularies of Lacouperio, Hodgson and Baber 
and of Francis Connor's Mosso phrase, Voy. d'Expl. en Jndo-Chine, 
1, p. 520, where Khe tchi ma sen is only Ka-cha nut she* a common 
Tibetan expression for *‘I don’t understand”* 

and (p. 361) 

‘However this may be, the Miinyuk’u from the Chan-tui,* like the 
people of But'ang, Ta-chion-lu, Kunze, and .Jy 6k undo, speak Tibetan; 
and the educated ones among them endeavour to pronounce as much 
like tho Lh’asa people ns they possibly can.’ 

This statement, which practically abolishes the Hsi-fan languages, 
ignores, as we shall see, important differences both of vocabulary 
and of phonology and morphology*. Moreover, references to * bad 
transcription * and imitation by the educated of Lhu-sa pronuncia¬ 
tion overlook an important fact. The words in the vocabularies 
are not tramcril>ed, the dialects being never written, but recorded 
by the travellers, missionaries, and others from oral communi¬ 
cation. They testify to phonetical developments on a large scale, 
which serve to establish the dialects os a group, not hitherto 
recognized, and represent a stage in Tibetan phonetics and 
processes which have operated extensively over the adjacent non- 
Tibetan languages. Roekhill himself, in his Peculiarities of the Am - 
doan Pronunciation (pp. 362-7), has given instances to which some 
of them apply, and in his Tibetan Syllabary with pronunciation 

* Land of the Lamas, p. 54. n. 1. 

1 I4J. skad-cha-ma-it*. 


* — Nag-roh. 
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of Lhasa, Baf any, and l/ut Tsarmff some of the developments can 
be seen stuted o« general!t ies. 

The most important of these developments may he specified m 
follows: 


L The consonantal Prefixes of old Tibetan., namely 
g, d* l>, ni, h, r, l, s 

which in Lbii'da pronunciation have disappeared, though in some 
cases leaving effects, survive, excepting d, in the eastern Tibetan 
dialect of Khaims, partly in modified forms. The 1 Tangut r and 
Amdoau, dialect, possibly derived from Khams, retains in general 
g fin the forma l\ Srh (a spirant ?)}, 6 {an jjJ, m (sometimes), r, 
while h- is usually represented, as in Khams, by a nasal, and d, t r 
and a by the much favoured r. 

In the other dialects here considered there is very general 
agreement with Lha-sa; but A- sometimes survives, in the form 
of a nasal. Such survival of A- as a nasal is a notable phenomenon, 
since it is exemplified also in ‘Hei-foa* languages, and, moreover, 
beyond, in the sphere of Moso, Lo-lo, &c. 

-■ 1 he Lhn-ss; and central Tibetan, also Khams, pronunciation 
of 

kr-, khr-, gro , „ , 

pr-, phr-, br- W 

is not found ill any of the dialects: instead of the dental they 
present a palatal ivory possibly an earlier stage of the denial), 
winch also appears in place of original dentals preceded by r, so 
that, we find 

hr-, khr^, gr- \ 

tr-, thr-, dr-, @r- jea rr t chr- f jr-, £r. 
pr , phr-, hr- J 

and in some dialects the r has then disappeared. These changes 
also were widespread in the non-Tibetan border languages. They 
perhaps indicate that originally the r itself was palatal. 

3. In the combinations 

kij . Lhy./jy.'Whriri, normally the Tibetan does not.palatalize, 1 

and 


py-. pAy-j by- r where ordinary Tibetan pronounces c-, ch^ j- 

Ihe dialects changed the guttural or labial to a palatal, giving eg-, 

. 1 J3lu for hJia-sa ItflokluEl'tf $}/Uttbary p contrary to other autiioratios 
affirms a lialatatmlioii. Itgtkhill is following E. Tibetan. 
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cAy-, iy-, and the y was usually vocalized, so t hat the outcome was 
jj\ which might then undergo further changes, the palatal 
!m coming guttural or dental. In Am do there are also instances of 
rgy->ry-> 

4, After original palatal consonants and before the following 
vowel there was insertion of y, vocalised to i ; and the consonant, 
having thus extruded its palatal element, often tiecame guttunit 
or dental* This change, hike No. 3 ,13 in accordance with RockMU's 
syllabary for Ba-t T ang and the T&arong. It must have been 
relatively late in some quarters, since it some timed affects palatals 
originated under No. 2. 

5. The com lunation my-, in ordinary Tibetan prononneed ny- 
(aonielim.es ii- or even tm/-), appears in the dialects os mny. f mni-, 
tn\ sometimes eventuating in n- r This change, likewise a palata¬ 
lization. since the stages will have been 

my-, mfty-, iuny-, mni- 

may be partly fortuitous: for my- occurs rarely, except in the 
ancient alternative pronunciation of «t, before i and e, as my- r 
o.g. in myig = ntig, ‘eye \ mye = me, 1 lire Examples arc found 
sporadically, more in ' H 33 -fan r and the border languages than in 
‘Tibetan"; but ‘Tangut 1 has mni, ‘man*, and «it, ‘aye'. 

ft. Of the dual consonants of the okl Tibetan, viz* 
gj gs, n, m, d, n* b, bs t m, ms r bt r, K s 
the Lha sa pronunciation suppresses d, t, 3 (the last-named after 
vowels and after consonants), modifying the preceding vowel in 
the case of 4, t t and 9 , and also of n, which survives. Intact are 
■ A, 4 (except For change to -p), -fn (the most permanent of the 
(mulsh *tt while -if can to a certain extent be observed, and g is 
partly lost [though locally survfving), partly retained as a * checked 1 
consonant or as -k in certain combinations- A distinction between 
suppressed -g and suppressed -fltf is observed. According to all 
indications the vowel modifications here mentioned preceded the 
loss of the consonant: they perhaps synchronized in origin with 
the change of final g, d , b T to JL r , t„ p, which prevailed over the 
whole area. 

‘Tangufc 1 retains all the finals, except -v after vowels and 
consonants (but it has oven a trace of -gs, as -rk) and /, the mediae 
g, d T b becoming tenues. There is some evidence of vowel modifica¬ 
tion before -g -n (d>e, a>i, a u. is-a, o>a), - d (tr>e, 

« >*, o>uh -» (e>»), *r (a>t, uxaj. 
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In the other dialects the weakness shown in the Lha-sa pro¬ 
nunciation is equalled in all points (one casual occurrence of -/ 
appears), nnd in certain respects it is carried much farther. 
Particulars may be noted as follows: 

(а) -g is nearly always lost even in the cases where in Lha-sa 
Tibetan it is maintained: ~b likewise is practically always 
missing (sec pp. S4 (Drat/a), 107). 

(б) -ri is mostly, -a frequently, nnd -m nearly always (as -m, -ri, 
or *n) retained. Before -li the vowels a and u become o; 
before a, u, and o are modified; before -m, a is usually, 
but not always, retained, while u becomes o. 

(c) *r is sometimes lost, in which case a preceding a is somet imes 
retained, but sometimes appears as t or 6, which are also 
normal when the -r is retained. Before 4 (lost) there is 
usually modification of the vowel. 


7 As regards vowels it may be said that final o, e, and o are 
fairly well maintained, while » and u tend to become e and o or 
especially when following a palatal or r, 6 : tea in place of final o 
seems characteristic of Yiin-nan dialects. Of internal vowels the 
most noticeable changes, in addition to those cited under No 0 
are those resulting from the combinations id, ».*, & c ., due to the 
developments described under Noe. 3. 4, 5. 

Of the so stated processes, whereby we can, it may be said 
exp am the phonetical aspect of the bulk of the words'contained 
in the vocabularies, the most sweeping in their effects have been 
the palatalisations. It cannot be mere coincidence that similar 
processes widely traceable also in the non-Tibetan border 
languages. Of the dialects in question the oldest and least trans¬ 
formed is the Tangut -Amdoan, clearly related to its nearest 
neighbour the speech of Khams: the others are more on the level 

of the central Tibetan. In virtue of the palatalizations all together 
constitute a group. i«gcmer 

The group oannot he designated 'Eastern Tibetan’; for that 
title is already appropriated to the dialect of Khams, and else- 
where also in eastern Tibet proper there may be local varietiL 
ohich might reasonably share it. From Amdo to Yiln-nan the 
mem hts of the group are all geographically situated in territory 

co JrTr L '' r, h “ bWn S,ated ’ and M «» Mirations 

P Ta T 0riginull - v ' ontl ^ most part 
dots not now, extend north or east of the Hhri-chn 

Tse-kou, which is be, won the Utter and the np^- 
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not original!}' Tibetan. Henco tho dialects may reasonably be 
regarded as due to expansions and settlements, which as concerns 
Sung-p'an and Yun-nnn Tibetan must obviously be the case. 
Accordingly they may be designated ‘Colonial Tibetan'; and, 
since in the west tho dialects of the Ladak regions are likewise, no 
doubt, colonial, they may be distinguished as ‘Eastern Colonial 
Tibetan 

Hsi-fan languages proper and Ch'iang: spellings, place-names, 
Tibetan admixtures 

In considering the remaining dialects we meet with two diffi¬ 
culties in addition to the paucity of the material contained in the 
vocabularies. The first difficulty is in making sure that the words 
recorded are actually current in the dialects. Inquiries concerning 
the local languages had usually to be made through intermediaries, 
who would ordinarily be either Tibetans or Chinese, of the locality 
or from outside. Tim Tibetan and Chinese languages being every¬ 
where, to a greater or lesser extent, in use, and Tibetan being for 
the most part the language of education, writing, and literature, 
an interrogation might elicit not a native, but a Tibetan or 
Chinese term, especially if belonging to the currency of travel or 
some other Bub-speciea of lingua franca or if no native equivalent 
existed. Fortunately most of the vocabularies were compiled by 
competent investigators with clear linguistic purpose; in some 
cases, indeed, they were supplied by missionaries familiar with the 
dialects. The minor embarrassment due to the fact that different 
systems of spelling have been used—Hodgson, for instance, 
having his own (carefully explained, pp. 150-1) method, Baber, 
Sir Reginald Johnston, and Major Davies following a usage in 
transcription of Chinese, von Rosthorn and Dr. Wolfenden 
employing the Standard Alphabet of Lepsius, the Vieomte 
d'Ollone's vocabularies having popular (and, as he states (pp. 4-5), 
not everywhere uniform) French spelling, M. Monbeig having an 
exact but partly independent method—may be treated on the 
following lines: 

(а) All the spellings may for comparative purposes be accom¬ 
modated to a common standard, which cannot, however, be that 
of a ‘phonetic alphabet’, the materia], as supplied, not having an 
accuracy of that order. 

(б) The dialects being all akin to Tibetan and any native writing 
of them being in Tibetan script, the words may be spelled with 
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consonants if transliterated from Tiltetan, i.eu with (he letters 
and values employed in the usual transliteration of Tibetan words : 
by ibis means the at tairmble degree of exactness may tie aeon red. 

Thus aspiration may te represented by h [kh t ph, Ac +I not L\ 
p\ l Ac); English ch and fth (with French tth. German t$ch f Ac.) 
by c : English j (with French dj, German theft , Ac,} by j : English dj 
is usually retained ; English sh (with French ch. German sch. Ac.) 
by i (except in any ease where there may be ground for distinc¬ 
tion of v from jA); French gu and j by $ and &; ami no forth. 
The guttural and palatal nasals («, fi T the latter also in place 
of French gn $ ) and the remaining signs will cause no difficulty : 
between bilabial and la bio-dental values of v and w distinction is 
impracticable. 

(c) As regards vowels, the normal Tibetan values (with a as in 
Sanskrit) may be supplemented by a, it, o, and by combinations 
ia, te f Ac,, where these occur: thus French cu becomes G, and 
Briber s Mcnia » becomes a. 

{d) Long vowels where recorded may be represented as rl, Ac. 
(also for Hodgson s d. Ac.), and hyphens inserted in disyflubles, Ac. 

(e) With a view to compendiousness of citation the variant 
forma of the names of languages are retained with the spelhngs 
presented by the authors of the several vocabularies, except 
that «, &e., am substituted, as in </f) + for original a, ri, Ac, T 
which hi some eases are of not quite certain signification. Thus, 
whereas in the present work T r fto-chou t Hor-pa, Rgyal-roA, Mi- 
n<tg t Mi-li, Ac. r are adopted as correct forma of the names of the 
respective countries, &e,, Hodgson’s Thochii, Horpa, Qydrung, 
Mdnyok, Ac,, are used in citing words from his vocabularies, as 
ati implicit reference to Ilia article : similarly Rrjya-ran refers to 
the Rgyul-roh vocabularies of von Host horn, and Jy/t.run to the 
article of Hr. Wolfendun (both relating to dialects different, at 
least in part, from Hodgson a Gyamng); also Jfenia indicates the 
Mi-flag vocabulary of Baber, and Mu-nia that of Major Davies; 

1 Thin litMia not apply to Chinese word*. 

1 KodgHcvn'fl initial r/n,^ which u not explained, i« relumed. Wausa in 
one fnm at leant (rfi,(5.njyyo, 'fill).'] ho ilsosi ntf for thu initial, no Ian Lhari for 
tho find A. Never* halesa it we mu likely tliat n in intended. Bodgin'8 
"V-i =y- wplawd by A., i-, i-, in accordant* with hi* MpUn* 

lL»nfl. lliii italic h, indicating On abrupt tone, ia nu.; ■ ’eW. In Th&clid and 
Hoipa worda A, kh> yh are (tplfid to hnvo "a liorab Arabic’ (ac, spirant m) 
utterance; they arc retained unaltered; in Prnjovi.L'dty * "Tnngul* the 
init^ul kk before oonsonanta may have bwn pimikir. 
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Mtdi(Njang) and PaJS-llmuj, so spelled, refer to Sir Reginald 
Johnstons vocflljukries, End Prii-mi to that of ILijor Davies; 
L&w/sd indicates the voeabubuy of Oeagodins, Lout* 24 and 26 
thtwc of Prince If end d'Orleans, Lutzu that of Major Da™, 
Mr.l/nti a short list published by DengodmH, all four relating to 
dialects of the Tsa-rcrL The voeabu larfca published by the 
Vieomte d'OUane am conveniently cited by the numbers, 35 &c,, 
assigned by him to them severally, whereof one, Xo. 36, Tst-Jtow, 
the Tzia-ku of Major Davies, [a identical with that published for 
its author, M, Monbcig, tn a stricter orthography, and also relates 
to the same dhdeer as does the Xo. 25 of Prince Henri tTOrleaus, 
A social case of the ftl>ove stated difficulty is the spelling of 
place-names, of vvliieh all writers, and not only travellers, even 
when they know and actually mention, the local forms, arc apt to 
use a form artraneomdv or generally or otherwise current. The 
confusion wrought in Tibetan cartography by this cause has been 
noted by Rock hi! I fpp. £M-5, □.) and others. Us linguistic impor¬ 
tance in the present connexion may be exemplified by the matter, 
in itself apposite, of Hodgson ? a 'eighteen chiefs or banners of 
GySrfing** enumerated and discussed by Baber rpp. IX4-H) as 'the 
eighteen Sifan tribes" and by Rockhiil (pp, 344—*>) as The Eighteen 
Tribes of the Nyu-rongBaber's list was obtained in the Ta- 
chien-lu region: and with the aid of a Chinese map he located 
nearly ah the tribes in hi? sketch-map, Roekh ill's two, partly 
divergent, lists were supplied, one by the Secretory of the Cha-hi 
f fag-la, Ta-chifin-lu state) chieftain, the other by a Luma resident 
during some years in Ta-chiendu: ijoth w ere, no doubt, in Tilretau 
script, which Roctchill has transliterated according to his system, 
adding in the former case tin? Lha-ga pronunciation and in the 
latter the items of Baber's hat, which largely agree? with that, of 
the Duma. To Roekhill we owe, further (pp. 347 sqq.), a Chinese 
administrative fiat of the 'Thirty-three Yibfc'img Hsi-fan tribes*, 
with geographical distribution, dec,, including the eighteen: this, 
however* may here be disregarded. 

The three list? do not exactly represent the ‘eighteen chiefs or 
banners of the Gyirilng 1 (Rgyal-ron): they diverge by omissions, 
compensated by inclusion of the Hor-pa states and some others. 
To Rockhill, who, however, correctly locates many of the states 
in the country of the ('hin-thunn ('Gold River', Rgynbroh), the 
lists were given as applying to the Xyaf^ngJ-roh, i.c. the V.t-lung 
river co nn try < This error is not shared by the two missionary 
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writers, Messrs. Edgar and Ferguason, who cite, with Chinese 
spellings tor the most part, many of the 'Chia Rung' (Rgyal-roii) 
states, nor by von Rost horn, who cites, likewise with Chinese 
spellings, many of the names. But it is shared by the military 
report and gazetteer work, in Manchu language, translated and 
annotated hj Dr. Haeniseh in volume ix fpp. 69 stjqd of Sir J>wtn 
Hcdiu s Southern Tibet, where again a list and map are given. Tn 
Dr. TafbTs Mcinc Tibefnm (csp. ii„ p. 2-4 1 nn. l t 3) many of the 
states are named, partly with note, of um, of local pronunciations? 
a few also in Dr. Stbtzner'a Ins linerforschte Tibet , 

But far more authentic and linguistically instructive is a list 
given by the author of the Geograjia 5 Pibfia (p, 4(5). whose people 
had during many centuries had intonate knowledge of the 
country and had constantly, no doubt, had occasion to write the 
names. The spellings arc likely to have been traditional, and they 
may antedate all other available mentions of the names, Trans¬ 
literating the latter in the author's order, together with the mimes 
of the Hor-pa and other states as recorded by him , and adding in 
parallel columns the corresponding items in (1) RockhiJlV three 
versions, |2) Baber's list, (3) Dr. Tafol’s narrative, wus obtain a 
table us given ou p. b3. 

We need not consider the materia] discrepancies, due perhaps 
to In use or absorption of sonic of the states j 1 hut much linguistic 
instruction may be derived From tile lists. That of the Oeografia 
Ttheta preserves, no doubt, except perhaps in Pa-Mi and the first 
vowel of Nos. 1 {Leag- larLcag-) and 6(Xceg* for Ltog). the correct 
spell mgs of the names, Rockhili’s representation of the Lhasa 
pronunciation diverges from orthodoxy in the second syllable of 
Trojyab, whore general authority would demand -Jtycrp: Rockhill 
has perhaps lapsed into H that form of tins official language spoken 
in eastern Tibet' (p. 263). The Lama is similarly influenced in 
ragiiri to jyab and to Jya- in hiaJya-khu ; ufo his vocalism (Tru- 
for Tro-, dsc, -je, for -tri, -H; ife- for Bmi-; Kohler for Khnii. 
ymr); Leu-rgo for Lo dyu, and the ^Prefix (for d) in the last- 
named, are characteristic of E, Colonial Tibetan; the e of -lea and 
Tstn- is common to the latter and Uia-sa, Baber's spelling, based 
on oral communication, has further features of the E. Colonial, 
namely, (1J palatalization of consonant before r in Chro-, Cm-, 
Cru71-tfo*. J>je-$Q t {2) insertion of I after a palatal in Bjm, 

* T ha nmirka that + but at pre^nt tbrro nrc not mans than 

thirijMiii . 
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(3) Toe&HEAtten of post-consonantal y in -ii \op t 
But I>r. Tafel, where he is not (in Ba-di, Ba li) recording u non. 
local form* affords clear evidence of (1) local survival of initial 
group khr* iKrecta), br- {Bra &fi), (2J final guttural \ Jag-, L-aL\ 
Cut-, jjWfe) hi [Dam , ifflfl), n -dan, Tarn-), (3) non. 

insertion of i after palatal {Jag*. Cot-, BgcS-), (4J palatalisation 
of guttural lie fore y (Krdseikiu), (5) loss of at (Uro-adi). Thus we 
have in the list.-* first-hand evidence of phonotical divergence 
between Llik-fift Tibetan, E. Colonial Tibetan, and local LI si-fan. 
The survival of -6 (Lha sa -p) in E. Colonial jyab ( hop) can be 
observed also at Tsc-koti 1 thunder T , tia-diob, 'root', 

fre-tob, ‘sow rice' [fJifii)); but it wa* not everywhere so,as we see 
from the official title, ku-tiha (= ska-tuhab, Kockhill, p. 220, n, 1), 
in Dcr-ge and the Hor-pu country: the plate Drava is Bmg-gyab. 

Li No. 118, the Mvping of RockMI, Tafel, and others may fee 
connected with the Sfrnibptf of Eockhiirs first list; in the latter 
the phrase Nnn*chm-pa is possibly pure error, being a Tile tan 
attempt to render the Chinese name (Ming-cheng) of the Ta- 
ehien-lu state (No. i): or was it intended as a claim to suzerainty 1 
over Muping (No. 1HJ ? RoekhiEl 1, S in-hgag, seems to he an error, 
being, according to von Eos thorn, the chief place in the Pntj state. 

From the mainly Chinese spellings used or noted by von 
Roethom (Rj and Messrs. Edgar (E) and Fcrgusson (F) and from 
the Manchu spellings m Dr. Hoehisch s work (H) but little con l>e 
gleaned. But, since these last go l>EK-k at least to the times of the 
wars of a.d. 1746-75, they may be recorded in a note with initials 
as here indicated and with insertion of two spellings given by 
Captain Gill. 1 The final b of Khroskyab (No. 3) is preserved In the 
Chinese ChoMtichuiptt and Manx-hvi Cosgiyab; the final g/n of 

1 Tib. pari (or nari T)-r/utw ? 

* 1. n-Lat& (F), Hmg-i«mg (H] (Chinese Miwj-thntg iuru of Rockhfll, Ming* 
ttrheny of Dr. Tafol); a. W’assu (REF)* Wiiiai |H); 3. ChofisCichinpn iR), 
Clioa Chin (EV, ChQwfifchifl (F), COKgiyub (HJj (4) Skuiso [ftEFHj, Su-mu 
(Gill): 5. Sungkang (R), FUaimg Kang (E), Kungkong (F), ilunggak nnd 
Zuiii^fik (K}. Ru-kan or Ju-kau jUitl); Ek Chok‘oehj |H|, Choga Chi (E), 
Dnikagi (FK JokJfii (Bj; 7. Tftngp* (H)* Dumb* (EF1I}; g, Uujih (Rl. 
OkAt (il, wilh note of in & Ttbot*n (T^criplklti ond of modem pro. 

nuncistlon RotWuA and WVii) : 9. —; 10. P*ii (R). B*di (E), Boti (F), 
Bunkdi (H); II. Pauang (R), Jbtuiing (EFH) ; Lib ko&bet.-wi |R), CiuhI he- 
cbift (F), GobALm (H |, Dr. St&tsnor Gossfluchti; 13-15. — : I0. 7mi\i (II): 
17. Giyalung (HU IS. *\Snj|j r jrj(R), Mujiinfj; (FII), 

Dr. Haaniacli’a No. 1 Otsrui ia per Hops tbs town Su-dung (north of No, ] 0) ; 
bo groups together under Cno brad Nos. 4-G and bdudot (on KmiQta and 
.Utilv) two of eIms Hor-pn states nttri, furtlior, iho Ftbbo nomadv 
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Brdxttn -hyug in a]] ■ the initial fir* of Brag* *1 in in Monot^ flu midi 
{ — Dr. TufeJ’s Brandi). Mr. Fergussotfa variant, Druiagi t of 
Lrog-rise, conceals, perhaps, some old local name: ace hia 
map. 

The inclusion in the lists mipplied to Rockhill and Buber of 
t Ijt- llor-pa states and some others may lie due to the fact that the 
numlK'r 18' was traditional, while iri course of time some of the 
original constituents had lajieed or been. absorbed, so that even 
the original designation ' the IS states of the Rgyal-ron * had ceased 
to be understood and had been altered into the form reported by 
Rockhill, inconsistent attd inappropriate though it is. This could 
not have occurred but for a feeling that all the states mentioned 
Ijeloiiged somehow together, which is intelligible if all had been 
included in the old non-Tibetan ‘Women's Kingdom The 
inclusion of Der-ge (Sde-dge), north of the Hor-pa states, has 
followed suit, perhaps with equally good reason. For the further 
inclusion of Smi-li (Mi-li) in HockhiJI^ two lists bind of Jyr-dam 
(Chung-ticn. Baber Tcia*iam) t to the south of Mi-li, in that of the 
Lama, not the same reason could be alleged, since that state 
appertained perhaps to the old Mi-Qag country; but some excuse 
may lie seen in the fact, recognized by the Grog tafia Tibet®, p. 4fi, 
and nlsio linguistically apparent, that the Mi-li people, like the 
Mi-nag, were 'not real Tibetans 1 , The name-forms are significant 
in the same way as those of the Rgyal-roh: E. Colonial consonant a 
in Crango, ('angti (Lhasa Dm-) 1 and Dje-go (Lhasa fir/-), 
vocalization of y in DjU-dam, and altered vowels, -an - -on, -un, 
in Kunstr. KhuAsar, -i>-c in Ma t*:, jPe-re, J/e-tf, The g in 
Djc-go — Tram is reminiscent, of the Khalits pronunciation of 
apnhu, ic., as ntre-gh® kc. Of Brag-jugo we have in Hodgson’s 
Tanga, whence came the Hor-pa in eiii whose dialect he has 
recorded, and in the Dctnga of the traveller Pandit A-K [JUpori, 
g-j? 107-8} two further variants, representing a Lha-sa or central 
Tibetan, not local native, pronunciation. 

But we have still to take account of the second difficulty, which 
consists in the presence of loan-words from Tibetan in t he several 
dialects- It. may be illustrated by the six lines of a bong quoted by 
Dr. Tafel (li pp. 232-8). The song, which Dr, Tufcl says is half in 
High Tibetan, half in Chln ch'uan (Kgyal-roii) language, is given, 
with (approximate) translation as follows: 

1 [Jr. .Stdtznur giVtitf (p. 203) Kittngfftt, onJ for AftMi. 3fu-:uC L MaUe 
{Maattr} with Iq«* of -r, as uotM-t ™pu, p. 73. 
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rdviilisii { - rgvolret) powrung Leui re 

bdyurdyal t&ohung dyun newsa lui 

?cq dl ago L:-ua no gut re 

iuiwihdiL - ] l sdang mu nwgo docbo (— kri) 

tschu sgor gwri ts chin tsea re 

dschra sgQT gari ynlwa go. 

L Firm stands tho castle in L(e)u. Tiger* frum the darkest woods 
lie ua watch-dogs behind the great and behind the little gate, 1 and 
alt round, all round wind tin* mountain stream*. As defttiK 1 (tcreen 
rise all round the ataapeat crags.' 

Here,, Dr. Tafel informs us, ijufruti is Tibetan yohcj, 'curtain", 
'screen 1 , and di Tib. cAea* ‘great r , itta = ‘small tl&ch ra = 
Tib. brag t 'precipice'* lint, writing the lines ns if transliterated 
from Tibetan, 

rgywl -sa-pho-brou-Lohuhi-re 

Jigu-di -SgO-tiA-naf I J-kily i -re 
nags- rgyaii{ ? }-Btsg-mo*ni -sgo(skyori f) -hycd 
ehu’^ger-ga-ri ’ rgj T a! ■intahan'* *re 
brug-£gOr-ga-ri-yn| -ba-gu 

we see that rgt/absw, 'royal residence', pho~bmn t 1 ]>alace’. 970, 
‘gate', re, ‘is\ ru$Q a t 'forestrggnA, 'extensive \ ikr^-mo, ' tigress \ 
■sgo-hyedfor nkyon -) r ' make a door (or guard) % eAu, ‘ water \ ' river \ 
tat the gate \ ri p 'mountain 1 , rgyal-misfuin, 'bannerare 
likewise Tibetan, The tack of a trails hi lion prevents an inter¬ 
pretation of line 2, It fo indeed evident that ill, great', tsa, 
‘small r , gu\ f ’dog', are related to Gyarung ka-hti (Rgya-ron 
fa-ktin) ■great,’, Gytrung Jta-AeAai (Rgya-roii fo-fecie}, “small', 
Gynrung khi (Rgyu-TOd Mr), 'dog'; but these are only pro¬ 
nunciations of tho corresponding Tibetan words, cAen (geen) T 
eAim [cita, psuA), and khyi, which in similar forms can he found in 
neighbouring languages; they may indeed be genome native 
derivative* of the original words; but tchm for Amj/, which is 
certainly not aticb, but is an Eastern Colonial pronunciation, Cflbts 
upon these also a suspicion of Titatan origin, more especially as 
they lack (perhaps excusably hi poetry) the syllabic prefixes 
characteristic of the Hgval-rofi. Possibly the only really local 
form in the song is pn-ri, mountain (Tib* ri), which lias the 
Prefix : and even the ri may be merely Tibetan, si nee for ‘mountain" 
we have a really native word, GySrung fa-wt, Kgyaroh ta-mt. 

1 Not ELII imaginary trait: for nti art Lull pariiltel mw Fhb b*» „ 194 

3 Llut H pronunciation 
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These facta, according with ihe above quoted statement of 
Mr. Fergussoii and partly with that of RodkhiU/ suggest that in 
the Rgyal-nm vocabularies there may be a large percentage of 
Tibetan loan-words, of different periods, accumulated during the 
many centuries of intimacy. The numeral system has been pene^ 
trated* and in one dialect (von Itosthorn’s llimniu), which behaves, 
as Ccmrady has remarked,- likea TibaUn dialect, eveu the specially 
Tilieitan bduil has been adopted (as dm? — \ un-nnii e/di). Thus 
the Egyid-roh dialects may in some point* have, as Dr. Wolfe nd on 
euggested, a spurious appearance of antiquity; 5 instances have 
been noted by Dr. Wdlfenden where a Tibetan consonantal Prefil 
has through the insertion of a vowel acquired the semblance of a 
sellable Freds: a rather certain instance is Jya-ruh ki-tial.% '1 f 
which is Tibetan geiff, with insertion of i after g and tiak<cmh< 
ciig t with E, Colonial Tibetan, insertion of i after the palatal c in 
accordance with No. 4 &upra (p. 77). 

In Hodgson L * vocabularies there ia, os RockhiH states, not a 
little that may have been taken, early or late, from Tibetan ; and 
in dealing with the phonetical and etymological history of the 
dialects we risk treating, as it were, Latin derivatives in English 
as basis for etymological comparison of the two languages. It ifl r 
for instance, not unlikely that— 


Thdchu khak t Gyarung fciic-eti, Manyak darkha, — Tib. khag, 
* bitter 1 ; 

Tlioehu rk/ri, Horpa f;n-m.vjitr l Gyarung kn-mdiur, Tya-ruu 
ke-fnMr, 1 handsome 1 — Tib* kh>fur, entire ; 

Horpa sgu-sgo. Gyarfiiig fcuc-cur, Manyok da-cii — Tib. *£yur, 


'bout'; 

Xhocbu jam — Tib, hjam, 'sweet’; 
GySiung ka-mnar, ‘sweet 11 = Tib. mimr. 


were originally obtained by borrowing. 4 I bis largo matter must, 
however, l>o reserved for treatment on an adequate scale. 


1 Fc..r further references to comprehension or use of Tibetan speech in 
outside MW* bob Babur,, p, S£; Johnston, pp- -22, 20 j-S ; lufeb ii, p. 23ft. 

* P. 531, following von Itoathorn'fi ortnl*, 

1 JR AS. 1 {m, pp, 897-8, Outline* oj Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Uor 

phuhyjif, p. ML . 

* lioiTQWLiijjH frO-m t’lunosn hnve been noted in the ftgyshroti din unit* 
by vcm Remtltom and Wolfeodstl, and. it wcnis that we nmy perhnp* 
H.ipj tbs riyit n*rnjT ^inntn eAuti, ’this’, Aolii tlint , rAjJu. here , 
There’, with Thochll tho ,’ here \ *«I0. * there 1 ; possibly also boUmJ iMunrcgS- 
tivptH with 0.1- Lei Minvok und Menis, 
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ffm fajt languages: criteria and list 

But it will not take long to discover in the dialects features 
which, being nowhere truce a bln in Tilnetan! afford proof of inde¬ 
pendence and, in so fur they fire common, serve to establish u 
group. The most obvious of these (ire— 

(fcj In the numerical system: the use of forms which may be 
generalized as a, tnia/tAis, btt/ga t for the numerals *1 r , '7 
*10where Tibetan has everywhere grig, bduti, and bat , or 
their descendants. For Tti form Uxfti also is widespread. 
For M(J F and MUU 1 it Li usual to say ‘one HF, ‘one 100': 
this idiom, unknown in Tibetan, is possibly of Chinese 
origin. 

(4) Among pronouns; for ‘thou 1 , ‘you 1 , forms with a dental 
nasal, na, A-c,, are employed, while Tibetan has khyod, 
khtjed, and derivetivcs therefrom; for 'ho', 1 that f we find 
th(i v but in 'i i lie tan kho, khon , khonda. dt ; there is also 
evidence for an interrogative thn (in Man yak also a tha, 
‘not’) and for a pa, 'this*. 

( r ) Ah regards syllable I ^rofises; some of these,, as in living use 
in the ltgv'ubron, but also observable in the other three 
dialecty, were noted and discussed by Hodgson; subse¬ 
quently, with wide references to similarities and analogies 
in other branches of Tibetu-Barman speech, the matter 
has been treated by Conrady, 1 Wolfonden ( Outline* 
passim), uml others. 

{d) In the general vocabulary; there am notable words, prow, 
'white', mo, man. ‘sky', sun\ na r good \ not found hi 
Tibetan; loss essential are the word? for ‘iron generalize Lie 
na wrtn or somr (Mongol femwr, Turkish timir), though 
absent from J i bo tail, which has a tcags unevidenced in the 
iciLir dialects. Attention would bring to fight other non 
Tibetan terms (e.g. tsha, 'goat*, for Tib, ra) and prefonancta 
among terms which in Tibetan are synonyms. 

On applying to all the dialect s not already dismissed as Eastern 
Colonial Tibetan the criteria represented by the above particulars 
w ® Qhtiiin a ^bich may exhibited in a table, the directs 
being (in geographical arrangement, mainly from north to south): 

(a) Amdo and Godok diaUcU : Tlindui l Mndpou), Dmrgai and 
Kir-• irOUone, Nos. 41, 42), with d’Qlfone No. 30 (region 

1 Kim mrWi,n^ J( Cawmti^Dmomwalio-Btiblunff, pp. 3,1 
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of Sung-rp T an) and ihe 'Outer Man-Tan ’ of Gill (numerals 
juid ei l<-w other words re ton led by Temcn du Lacouperie, 
Lam]nag ?a of China bn fart. the Chiruw, §§ 17 + 5-7 }.. * 

(tj Hdrpa (Hodgson). 

(e) Rqyal-TQTi didUcte ; GySrfmg (Hodgson), Rgya-ron (von 
Bofitbarn, 4- djakchi, Ws&sii with Mup'ing and W'ojih, Pati 
(a few words), Pawang (.’I words), ILmniu (a few words)), 
Jya-run (Wolfeodeu), Dge-si-tsha, 1 

(if) JI i -nay com!ry; Al<liiy« k (1 fodgson), 5Jenin \ Bnbor) H Mu-nin 
(Diniqg), with d’OUune, No. 3S (region of Va-chou). 

(«) Pa-U-Rong Hsi-fan (Johnston). 

(/) Jl/j'di Stale ; MuU{K]ong) (Johnston), Prii-nii (Davies). 

\y) Tta-mri (upper Sal ween river north of latitude 28"): MeJum 

1 Gil)‘fi ‘14-ton Maii-Tlfl' (J 17-tJ hu E. tolanifi! Tiinstafi hUmoniisi the 
10 other words shov some non -Tibetan udimjctui#, 

: By teflu is indicated the diuleet of the jutirn'Caki mardei, along 
wilh a few other words* hy J>r, tLianiheh* op, cit., p. 7 J t when llw dudwt 
is not imeiwL The duaigiulku] may bo jiutilicd Oti the ground tlmt tbs 
dioifict in evidently tin) one su named hy JUr. Luufrr, op. cit,, p, 2fl, whoso 
tnukdlll for , Jyiniii < and w«» tmad, ns he mentions (p. 10), 

upon h(M oivfi 1 collet; Liinon made m tho field'. Eaeojjt a font words oiled on 
pp. 14-1 n p -S-y, HtEj-7, of tJii' nrtiolo here referred to, those materials wen 
|jarhft|i*never published; but-evidently thi) dialect belwifH to theDpe•Aj-tafia 
Stute, whose name Lpltlffer applied to it. 

It is not ohvLutm why l~)f. LfiUffcT etilimw \ p. id) that Hndgigm G ’ i-1 L 'ir)aa ’ 
is the GdUtll%,' a peculiar Ti betoa dialect ifp^M in the territory stretching 
from Hawo to KtvEkz> r - in the north-western part of Szo-clTuan \ Tin) region 
»o defined ia, in fact, the Hur-pa country («w rirjyra, p. 15 and n. 5): and thn 
man minutely ojuuninnd and described by Kodgaun (pp. 138-tf) wli-;. 'a 
Hdipn of Tinge, west of Gyiriing towards Amda 1 ; Tinge in the Hot-pa 
state Dango/Changq/TtStrango - Brag-iago mentioned *itpra fpp, SS, 85), 
The place WOs Visited mid deoeribad by Hnauiit A-K (t»e flepoft on 
thn Exploration* <>J GffiU Tibrt and Mongolia , . , by J. B, N. flaiuipstssy, 
Defcm Ban, 18B4, p. 02 iMnpj), Eockhitt (pp, 2130). and TaTel (ii, pp. lUOBqq,, 
T*chtpttfgu}t it b) mentioned by S to truer jp r Lik-S. Kianyju). who v tailed 
Dawo, ae had been done pltiviotidy, from Dgr-n-telia, by Fergusson (pp, 
2W> yqcjr); it is twtween f>awe and Kansu' 1 , 

Uge-ii-blll (oapllul Darn-ttui”, see view in FciguE^OPi p, 1(14), tlw> mu<ii 
westerly of the Bgyahmh idotca, b wpEiratmi from Diiwo and Chan go by a 
Ijjgh riiounruiu range (soe maps in von Hogtham, p. Ulie T t’ergiason, Tafel + 
ii, p- -^4, 'fa ir.h note ii, and Stbt/.m'r). Its dinleet ]miy r theroforo approximate 
to that of the Hor-pa n tales, and this sHtia to lw tfie foot r Dr. Laufer }liu|, 
no doubt, reason fur thinking that HodlBHlfs L Hnrpa H vuoabulaiy holds 
good for it; I nit it Uoea not follow timt- ft dca 1 ^ not held good primarily fo r 
the far more cjrlen.sjvo and important Hor-fA country; in fact, wo may 
rather regard Dm Dgc-aj-T rbnilS 4 diokjet of Hor-pa. 
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iDcKgodiria, 1 a few words}, Loutse (Deagodms), 3 Loutae 24 
ami 26 (d’Orleans), Lu-tzvi (Davies)—the Loutae = Lu4zu 
pwpts of the Tna-ron. 

(A) YUn-nm (d'OHane, Ko. SH). This dialect, belong tug to the 
region of the confluence of the Ya-lung river with the 
Yang- tee, U the eouthermnorf [c. tat. 27^) of the dialects 
repotted as + Hi-Fan \ The paucity of the available voc abu¬ 
lary does not prevent a recognition of some features os non- 
Tibetan, 

Notes 

1. HujfizttL Tlio -re appended in ThoOhu to tho numeral* 1-1U may ba 
- Tib. re, re#, "one by mw\ 'time*, ’thm-H\ The -r of * Outer Man-Tift 1 is, 
no doubt, ns Vuta baa utx«r\ F uJ (p. L2S|, tin- saimi wtitd. The m Miuun-al 
-jh Ln 'Outer Mon-Ttii h idenUfavd by Yule with tho -jfct! of HodgVozi a 
Gyflmi und ^ubnequonity by Terrien da Lavouperie (f J1”) with tin? very 
common Chinese elossEficatary lo* similarly ui^d with. nmueiald, is proved 
to Lie Chinmo by its vory wide oeturrenM, being round tdm in Mo-so and 
as tar south a- No, 35 (Yun-nan). The -.pi of No. 3il definitely associates 
the din loci- with Mail yak [Mi-hug), whereto geographically, being of the 
region of Ya-ehou, it is adjacent. 

Tire -if id of Thocbij ha-du t * 10" = Go-Ink a did, a-dut, a-dmj, which will 
h>' idem u-jil -.viih rip- ■ 1 ■ ■, -if, ‘(m or Pa-U-Rcmg o-:-.i- J0JI 4 - :■ , 
o-(efj. is perhaps a word having tlifl same gtgnffication jl.-, The 
which Ttbetati dialect* in geminil append to L 10", and sometimes lo tba 
higher decads and 1 10t>‘ T 

U. 1 Seven 1 ! Tlio TbCchu and Cu-lok forms with si-, £t- r and it- (but 
‘Outer Man-TtQ’ An-}, tuid likewise the Man yak thtu (ciroMOt^ly ques¬ 
tioned by Baber, p. 102) tuny bo derived from a eta-/a An-. resulting from 
the original or possibly #tiiv-/wnKy, which accounts for ihD innumer¬ 

able jJi-» a-n- (bul K unman sii-Y|, A«-, re, nr-, e-r-. forms found all over I ho 
Tt beta-Butman field. The itrki, Ac., of tlio Tjia-roii will bn snatbir dorivalB, 

3, 'Cb»fl I0\ ‘Oik I&O ': Tliis lacutLan, exemplified in the tnhlu by the 
farms with a-, Ac.. In.. Ac., jmd repmentod also by Hod^Mn'l Gy ami 
i-,dd«ij:, f-jiif, can bo found, further, in Lo-b, Hjulltw and Lissou-Li-ro, 

4. ‘Tm": It is difficult to account for Cyurung xih t «i, Rpryn.ron j'Pati) 
lit, except upon tho supposition tloit they are hotrowingR of Chinese aAiV 
earlier fib, found in many other language*. Rgya-ruh ttijic., iya-ruh «f, seio. 
ah?, of Cosarso, Tib. bcu :- mi > jfiktl ( insertion of i after pikJatnl); ->hM, 
porlkHfri actually a loatl-wonl, with Prefix rn’Climatizod oh- in other chaos. 
HotUihi pcij, hko all the otlmr RiUmiu numerals, i-n dloftrly borrowotl from 
Tihetan- 

fl. ffor/ko and Dp-£i‘tahat A connexion batmen these would parhape lie 
nkore apparent if wi) luid the Horpa form of' HEvklrntly, howtcMr, tl lB 
Uge-rti-tsha form <Iicr^ (10-1) mny contain an etymolngkc*l equivulont of 
Uirpft ro. ‘ J h The latter in used by Tibt'taiL-k in dating, ston-ita-nt-to, ihc^ 
first autumn month 1 , Au.; but it seems to Occur also in Kiui-au Cliiiko.ie of 

1 jLe ThitHt (Capr<* la cema-pondanet, dta mimmiutintt pp. 372-t* 

7 RttOeiin tlr hi Soctitt tie G&Jgmpfct dt Paris, v ( 1873 ), j>p, 1 44 a qq t 
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the eighth to ninth century and may be related to Chinese ir, ‘ 1 ’ (modem f)» 
of the same provenance. The Dge-sj-tsha 6-zf, ‘ono 100', with s e<jie<jia< 
(br)gya (cf. Manyak ti-je, Menia ta-jia), ftuggeeta that H&rpa rhyd is, an 
nuggeeted infra, borrowed from Aindo Tibetan. 

Neglecting for the present matters of phonology and referring 
for some particulars to the notes appended to the table, we 
observe that 

(а) Forms of a, *1’, are confined (except for Dge-£i-tsha 6 in 
©•::£) to the Amdo-Go-lok area, where they are also used to consti¬ 
tute the expression ‘one 100*. Forms of ta/ti, ‘ 1 occur in the 
number ‘11’, and to the south they entirely replace a, and occupy 
the whole field, except for some borrowing of Tibetan geig in the 
Rgval-ron ( rki, ei, kitiak) and in the Tsa-ron, w'here it is, doubt¬ 
less, derived from the Tse-kou dialect of E. Colonial Tibetan: in 
Loutse 24 this kig is used to form the expression ‘one 100’ (Jh'-iio), 
which in the Mi-ftag region and farther south is formed with ta/ti. 

(б) For ‘7‘ forms derived from ania/ahia are almost universal, 
invasion by Tibetan bdun being observable only in Pa-U-Rong 
and in the very much Tibetanized Hanniu dialect of the Rgval-ron. 

(e) Forms of ga/ka, * 10’, predominate in the north (Arndo and 
Hor-pa country) and also in the far south (Pa-U-Rong and Midi): 
in the Hor-pa country and the south they are used also to form 
the decads, ‘20’, Ac.: the -so, -ad employed in Amdo to form the 
decads can hardly be the -jfii of Tibetan iii-iu (<nia-cu) and very 
possibly is Chinese (see the Gyami numerals in Hodgson's vocabu¬ 
lary). With the exception stated the whole region from the Hor- 
pa country southwards uses for *10’, ‘11’, Ac., and the decads 
etymological cognates of Til>etan ben. 

(d) As regards the pronouns: na, ‘thou’, is almost universal, 
nnd its prevalence might be still more impressive, if forms for 
‘thou* were more frequent in the vocabularies. Tha, ‘that’, can 
be seen in Thochu tha, ‘that’, tha-ko, lhak-Iar, ‘they’, thdk~ci, 
tha-kuk, ‘his’, ‘their’, thuzga, thaksi, ‘there’ (Gyarung has t in 
tia-dui, ‘then’, Horpa ta in tabaleu, ‘then'); Manyak thi, ‘ho’, 
thii, ‘his’, thusii, Ac., ‘thus’, thile, ‘then thiingu pu, ‘there’, Ac.; 
Menia tha, ‘he’, thi, *his’, thou, ‘they’; tha ‘what?’, in Thochu 
thi-sni, ‘when?’, Gyilrung thia-dui, ‘when?’, thia-ti (Rgya-ron 
this-tie), ‘how much ?*, thu, ‘what ?’; pa, ‘this’, in Thochu patino, 
Gyarung puz-dui, ‘now’, Thochu pa-ii, Go-lok 41 poa, Horpa 
pa-ani, Gyarung pi -ini, Jya-run pe-bir, Muli(Njong) pu-ne (?) 
‘to-day*. 
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(£) Derivatives of prom, 'white', mo, men, L sky \ 'sim*, are 
found over the whole urea ; and of moj, 'windover most of it; 
witlt wo, rtifm, the ancient words,gnom, ‘sky", and L Him T , 

ore naturally Concurrent, _-\s regards wi >la t l good* t tefm, "goat 1 , 
$vmr/$orm f 'iron', and, further, ya, ' aheep'* we may cite— 
Tia/Aa, 'good' :Thoehii nft.i, Hbrpu gaye, gnor, Gyarung bit-fitti. 1 
fshtt, 'gout Thucrhu tmh, Go-lok 3D mi, Horpo ^he, Gyarung 
Rgya-ron (Pati) fro-su, Jyl run a^ke-su, Malty ak l*afy t 
MeniEi tki, Midi (Prti'ini} cAc-rfa, Lu-tzit a-kie. 
mrnH>, 'iron': Tbdchu Sf>rm.a t Go-lok 41 .uAjn, Horpn eu r 
Gyarftng k&m, Kgyn-roi 4&m t Manyak iy Metiia 4e, Mu-nia im, 
38 io» f Muli(Xjong) &, Pni-nii sen, LouUe 24 liiam. 

W, 'sheep'r Rgya ron (Pati) ku-yo (WasaP b>ya, ‘gnat'), Jyfi- 
mu a-ke-yu, Menia y<j (Mu-nia yiJ p + gont') p Loutse 24 a-yau, 
26 yang, Yiiiwian 35 tjo, Hsbtoda yt (Luufer, no, 68), 

Bit-fan languages : use of Prefixes 
The matter of the Prefixes may be here merely adumbrated. 
The old consonant a! Prefixes, wliich have survived only lexically, 
without discernible function, may be exemplified by a few 
occurrences of r -: 
r- — Tib, r 

Tib, rgyug, ‘ran 1 : Gyarung ia^nu rgyuk (Horpn ta-mgya, 
Mtitivuk ta-ri-tno-yu}^ 

-> ‘S': ThoehQ kh-rS{^ Horpa rhtid, Gyarung 

oryit, Rgya-rofi irtOla^), worio{t) (of the ease oibrym, 
* 100 y mpm t p. DO). 

«> ’ear’: Gyarung tint:, Rgya-ron t-ma r 

** ™ a,i » "draftin', «tc r : Rgya-roh ko-rmnn, 'sleep' (Menia 
kho+m f). 

„ rtstea, ‘graas 1 : Mu-nia rju (Menia ntiza), 
t absent in Tibetan : 

Tib. gor wa. 'atone": Hdrpa rya-wnf. 

» *%“ r - ‘completeAc.: Thochti rbei, handsome \ 

i, thta, mitoit, stifjTf, ’ listen ; ■ Gyarung Jbu+rttyou 
»■ ^ird Towl': Mania rga, Mu-nia rjn, 'chicken' 

{rjfi-gu, egg 1 ), Midi (Prii-mi) j u , 'chicken* 
egg'), 35 hro-pu, ‘cock ' A ro ma. 'hen ' {knM t 'egg')" 

- mi - ’ man ' : Gybing timd, Kgya-ron t-mi, Ha^sU 

rmt. 

1 Adi) TVifepn (iiAtf)-jii 'Luid 1 ). 
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Tib. wm, ‘name’; Tlibeliu roiJA.Gyfmlng ti rmiii, Rgya-roii 
k-rmkn (Horpa 

Similarly we find inatanafi off?- {Thochu £Ji(-ri), ‘3=^ gmm f 
**.), b- (Horpa ng-pie, v teEl r — band, £c.), in- (Hdrjm ka-mthu, 
r groat 5 = mi ho, 'high*, io.), A- (as nasal, Bgya-ron ci-mbi} = 
Mar, 'blaze', &c.), and (Rgya-roii fe^;i, ‘heart' =wti&, &e.), 
both where present in Tibetan and when; TiImt an lias el different, 
or no* Prefix, 

It appears that all the old Prefixes, except d ('which indeed is 
given in Loutee 24 dgv, 26 daptien, Lu-tzO de$u, ‘9 r , probably a 
loan of Tib, dgu —Thuchu has ryilf’Xe)), exist in the dialects, partly 
aa in Tibetan, partly with exchanges among the Prefixes, partly 
where absent from Tibetan. There is nothing surprising in this, 
alternation, of Prefixes by interchange and by presenoo and 
absence being familiar within the limits of Tibetan itself. Some 
of the cases of Prefix absent from Tibetan atid some local prefer¬ 
ences may prove interesting.. The general conclusion that the 
ancient Prefixes wore a common heritage of the whole group 
stands fast. 

The syllabic Prefixes in the dialects reveal by two circumstances 
I he fact that they l»long to a later stratum; (a) they are never 
found following, but always preceding the old Prefixes, where 
these axe preserved, and (ft) they are in particular conjunctions 
omissible, as can be observed in the case of Jya-run, where Dr* 
Wolfenden has furnished a continuous narrative which exemplifies 
Lhe fact. In function also they differ from the old Prefixes, serving 
to nmrk grammatie classes of words, such as nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, numerals. The different languages are not uniform in their 
choice of Prefixes or in their employment of them severally. 

The available materials enable us to detect the following 
(vowel normalised as a): 

o>, /.’a-* ta-, da- r na- r im- t ya* and, in the Rgyabroo, at- and 

(Hamuli) d-, yi- t 

and we may note occurrences in the languages severally. 

Thdchu: 

1. a- in Verbs [ti-dt, 'eat \ d-iAi, 'drink 1 - Tib, za r hthni i, &e.}. 

2. tet- in Verba {tet-sety, ‘HD 1 ^ Tib. bstrd, &e,), 

3. da- in Verbs (drj-ffrtc, 'strike 1 — Mania nn-fca, £cj. 

Go-Ink (41, 42, 39): 

1. a- in 41 a-d, 42 e-$i t ‘month 1 (Rgya-ron ft-e-toCa, Tib. da-An}. 
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2. ka- ‘Outer Man-Tzu’ ko-d-drr, ‘hot’, ko-asti, ‘cold’ 1 

(Thochfl slytl, Jya-run kd-ml-sti-a), kd-zye, ‘eat’ (Tib. za, 
La-Fan Man-Tzu gna-dze). 

3. da- in 42 da-tod, *go‘ (41 kd-se, Tib. hgro). 

Hor-pa: 

1. ka- in Adjectives ( ka-chi , ‘long’ = Gyiirung ka-sri, Tib. 

(*)riA). 

2. to- in Verba (to-#*, ‘kill’ = Thochfl ta-siji, kc.). 

3. na- in Verbs (na-pse, ‘tell’, &c.). 

4. uw- in Verbs (tra-/A», ‘drink’, tca-nzun, ‘sit* = Thochfl u-thi, 

d-jon, &c.). 

Rgval-ron (Gyarflng, Rgya-roii, Jya-run): 

1. a- in Nouns (Rgya-roii ti-e-tsla, ‘month’ = Go-lok a-ci, c-si, 

a-sia, ‘Hesh* = Tib. sa, kc.). 

2. ka - in Nouns (Gyarflng ki-ni, ‘sun’ = Tib. iii-ma, kc.), 

Adjectives (Gvarung ka-nak, ‘black’ = Tib. nag, kc.), 
Verbs (Gyarflng ka-myou, ‘hear’, &e.), and Numerals 
(Gvarung ka-H, *l’ f ka-ncs, ‘2’, ka.). 

ga - in Rgya-ron ga-pa, go-mu, * father‘mother’ (Gvi- 
rung ta-pt, to-mo), may be different. 

3. to- in Nouns (Gyarung (<J-ru, ‘horn’, ti-khe, ‘mouth’ = Tib. 

ru, kha, kc.), Adjectives (Rgya-roh ttsa-lo, ‘hot’ = Tib. 
tsha, kc.), Verbs (Gyarung to- 20 , ‘eat’ = Tib. za, kc.). 

4. da- in Verbs (Gyarung da-na-rgyuk, ‘run’ = Tib. rgyug, kc.). 

5. na - in Verbs (Gyiirung nasi, ‘ kill ’ = Thochfl ta-seK, Horpa 

ta-te, kc.). 

6. ya- in Gyfirflng ya-cin (Rgya-ron na-chen), ye-yen, ‘so', 

‘walk’. 

7. sa- (Causative) in Verbs (Rgya-ron ta-sa-zo, ‘feed’, Jya-run 

sa-pkiab, ‘cover up’, &c.). 

8. (Hunniu dialect) ni- ( <na-t), cu, yi-, me-, mo - in Verba 

(Rgya-ron ni-ndu, ‘bring’, ei-nthen, yi-nthen, ‘drink’= 
Tib. hthun, me-ndii, ‘sit down’, mo-dru, ‘take off (clothes) ’, 
kc.). 

Mi-flag (Manvak, Menia, Mu-nia, 38): 

1. a- (Mu-nia only) in Adjectives (a-iii, ‘few’ = Tib. iiuii, a-bi, 
‘thin’ = Menia ya-bu, &e.). 

1 Wo have lu*n> ventured to invert tho moaning* a» given by Terrien do 
Lacouperlf, § 170. 
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2. ka- in \ erbs (Menia kho-me, ‘.sleep’, Rgya-ron ko-rman, kho~ 

cuo, ‘kUr, kho-tha-cuo, ‘do not kill’). 

3. ta- in Y f crbs (Manyak ta-khi, ‘give’, &c.). 

4. da- in Adjectives (Manyak dd-na, Menia da-na, ‘ black da- 

Uu, Menia da-lu, ‘white', Ma nia da-A6, Menia ya-se, Tib. 
(a)riri, ‘long’, &c.) and Verbs (Manyak da-nu'd, ’weep' = 
Tib. riu, da-ci, ‘lift* = Thochu ta-ei, &c.). 

5. na- in Verbs (Manyak nai-jtu, ‘ait’ = Thochu d-jon, gna-jeu, 

‘eat’ = Tib. za, Menia na-ka, ‘beat’, na-tha-ka, ‘do not 
beat ’ = Thochu da-gac, &c.). 

6. ya- (Menia only) in Adjectives (yn-nche, ‘fast’, ya-nche-ta, 

‘clever’ = Tib. skyen, tnkhyen, ya-ie, ‘long’, &c.). 

7. tea- in Manyak uxi-khi, ta-khi, ‘give’. 

Pa-U-Rong: 

da- in du-ka, mouth ’ (Tib. kha, Gyarung ti-khe, &c.). 
Mi-li(Muli(Njong), Prii-mi): 

1. a- inPru-mi a-lu-lu, ‘small’(cf. Mu-niaa 4 zd 43 d=Tib. chun, 

‘small’, Lo-lo i-tzd, a-tio, &c.). 

2. na- in Muli(Njong) ne-se, ‘kill’ (Gyarung tui-tte, Manyak 

na-sya, &c.). 

Tsa-roh (Mc-lam, Loutse, Lu-tzu): 

1. a- in Nouns (Loutap a-sa, ‘earth ’, a-na, ‘ear’, &c. = Tib. an, 

mo, &c.), and Numerals (Loutse a-ni, ‘2’, a-som, ‘3 ’ a-bli, 
‘4’, &c.). 

2. ka- in M^lam ka-thin, ‘large’7 

3. ta - in Nouns (Melara U-kru, ‘ horn ’= Horpa k-rum-bo, Tib. ru, 

Ixjutae 24 t-me, 20 t-ml, ‘fire’ = Gyariing ti-mi , Tib. me, 
&c.) and Adjectives (Meltim te-ke, ‘difficult’ = Tib. kha, 
te-ni, ‘little’ = Mu-nia a-ni, Tib. huh). 

4. da- in Loutse 24, 28 de-gui, ‘dog’ = Tib. khyi. 

In some of the above instances the word following the syllabic 
Prefix is probably a loan from Tibetan. Also, insertion of a vowel 
after one of the old consonantal Prefixes, whereby the semblance 
of a syllabic Prefix is created, is exemplified in— 

Gyarung ie-pri ‘ape’ (Tib. »prehu), ko-rok, ‘ant’ (Tib. grog), 
Rgya-roh tmria(t), iroric(t) (Tib. brgyad, Khams vrgyad), 
Gyarung parye, ‘100’ (Tib. brgya), Melam eela, ‘moon’, 
Ixiutse 24 sehi, 26 seat, Lu-tzu sc did, *7’ (snts), Loutse 26 
H 
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daguei i, ‘9’ (Tib. dgu),sena, ‘nose’ (Tib. sna), sola, ‘month* 
(26 sda, Tib. sla, zla), Lu-tzu sda, ‘moon’, a-beli, ‘4’ (Wi). 
It seems likely that some of the coincidences of Rgyal-ron syllabic 
Prefixes with old consonantal Prefixes in Hsi-hsia (in Tibetan 
script), as noted by Dr. Wolfenden (JRAS. 1931, pp. 47-52), e.g. 
Hsi-hsia gni, ‘sun* (Tib. ni, ghi) = Gyarung It- mi, &c., may really 
be of this nature. The question would then arise whether on the 
Rgyal-ron side the cause was an intellectual misunderstanding or 
a phonetic difficulty. 1 It must, however, be admitted that some of 
the Rgyal-ron Prefixes, e.g. Ira-, fa-, arc of such extensive use as to 
render coincidences of the above kind inevitable. 

The particulars elicited are by no means casual: on the con¬ 
trary* some of them have an enormous extension in Tibeto-Bunnan 
generally. This is true, for instance, of the pronoun na, ‘thou’, 
and tho numeral snis, *7’, concerning which it may be sufficient- 
to refer to the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I. ii, ‘Comparative 
Vocabularies*. For a, *1', and ga/ka, ‘10’, we must look to the 
regions where China, Tibet, and Burma meet. The a seems to be 
found in Sing-pho (ai) and in tho ‘North Assam group’ (Aka); 
but perhaps the most interesting recurrence is in the Min-kia of 
the Ta-li-fu region in Yiin-nan, where tho numerals are almost 
entirely Tibeto-Bunnan. hor ‘1' we there find a, but also i, the 
latter probably Chinese; but for *100’, ‘1,000’ (‘one 100’, ‘one 
1,000') the forms are a-jxtf, a-khin, in which the second syllables 
are Chinese (pa(r) and ch'ien), while the a may be a survival from 
Til>eto-Burman antiquity. 

Ihe expressions one 10’, ‘one 100*, seem nowhere to occur in 
Tibetan; but they may be discoverable in the Himalnvan dialects, 
Thulung (Wolfenden, JRAS. 1935, p. 641), Simbu, Yftkhi, Rai. 

It may be noticed that even in the Rgyal-ron we have both on 
its eastern extremity (‘Outer Man-Tzu' d(r.gu), T, kha(dr-gu), 
i.e. kha(r-gu), ' 10’, khd-tyi, *11', &c.) and on the western (Dge-gi- 
tsha o-tcre, *11’, 6-mnl, ‘12’, 6-su, ‘13’, &c., d-zl, ‘one 100’), 
evidence for a, ‘ 1 *, and ga/ka (Thochu ha), * 10’; and this suggests 
that the forma cognate to Tib. 6cu, ‘10’, or Chinese shih, which 
dominate the remaining area, are intrusive. 

As regards won, ‘sky’, we may cite Mo-so mun, men, mo, mu, 


jj?°? “I ” tra P"** d in Rgyal-roh WO rda 

DMn • drna • . *e.) cited by Laufer in T'ounq.pao, xv (1914) 

p. 10* n., nr* nothing but tho well-known syllabic prefix ta/te, Ac. with 
tho vowol lost (Rgya-roh trmi, tma, Ac.). 
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&c.„ Lo-lc t no, ntu , mu, Kioutse ga-mon, mu-latig ; then Kn-ehin 
la-mu and in Burma 01010 + mou^kong, mu-tang, mag, wo, &c.; 
while Ihe rarer meaning, nun', h seen in Lo-io mu-tfi, &c. r li-eti 
mil-tea. In the case of pram, 'white'+ we have the r surviving 
(parth a s l ) in written Burmese phru r 'white', and, with the 
meaning ' silver \ Sxngypho kum-phrob, Ka-chin btm-pron, Nang 
Itum-prd, l&Ao phrtt, Aka Lo-io and La.hu ptu } Pyen pin; the r is 
Joist in Ud^o p/Un, phi, pho, p<\ Lo-Io a-phyu, pin, &e., Li-su phu, 
pku-ca-nm, Ltthu phu, Person pin, Louts? 24, 26 hang, Mm-kia po, 
pe, * whiteanil Lo-io pin, ti-su phu, ‘silver'. There is loss of r 
with palatalization (ptvm>crom>cfam>titm 1 kiorn, in Lo-io 
chon r a4nt, a-thv, a-kuu, (chit oh, tlo, ie.). Here Again the part la] 
survival of -m fas -vi or -n) in languages, which otherwise have lost 
their final consonants is noli ecu hie. 

The syllabic Prefixes also, especially a- in adjectives, nre found 
to some extent in the Lo-fo and other border languages; and 
possibly they would he more evident in the living speech than in 
the vocabularies, whence they may be absent as 1 omissible’: and, 
of course, in some remoter Tibeto-Burmnn groups, e.g, the Miri- 
Dada-Mishnn group, north of Assam, and in the XagS. groups 
they are plentiful or abound. 1 But nowhere in the Sino-Tibetan 
frontier languages could we hope to trace such li constellation ns 
has been elicited above. 

IJ si-fan languages; phonological derivation from carhj Ch’iang 

It is perhaps, therefore, not venturesome to assume tt con¬ 
currence in the conclusion that the languages under consideration 
constitute a distinct group. They extend northward coiitinuouRly 
from just about latitude 28F® to Amrio and the Xokonor region, 
which is, as wo have seen, the geographical aim of the Bai-fan 
languages proper. Therefore the group may reasonably be 
designated "the Hsi-frm group 1 . But we know from definite 
Chinese information that the whole area, ns far south at least as 
the Rgyabrofi, the ‘Women's Country\ was occupied by Ch'iang 
peoples, while concerning the Mi-nag region, more to the south, 
we have no statement. The continuity of the linguistic evidence 
justifies us in contemplating the group as essentially a 'Ch'iang 
group L 

1 The fen- prefix nnoi in Mishmi ’irith iho firat four or six nunwrnls und 
to n Jess oxtint in Nfigii dialect-i is refaiiifcamt of the %11-nd, 

1 No, 3s t> LsnlaJed further noutli, rtrra lut. 27‘L 
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In this conclusion we are confirmed hv the evidence furnished 
by the Hsi-hsia, even in the present limits of the knowledge 
obtained of it. For that the Hsi-hsia, language of a Ch’iang 
dynasty and people, must have been largely or mainly Ch’iang 
could hardly be doubted: and in Hsi-hsia are found some of the 
above discussed marks of our Hsi-fan group, namely a, i 
(Nevsky, No. 78, also li, Hi, gli, Nos. 1, 239. and ‘alone’, ‘7 \ 
No. 300); «a, gtoh, ‘7* (No. 56); kha, dghah, dgah, ‘ 10‘ (No. 145); 
tha, ‘he’, ‘it’ (Nos. 71, 225); mo, ‘sky’, ‘sun’ (No. 7, Laufer, 
No. 34); Jiuih, ‘good* (Nevsky, No. 199); ye, ‘sheep' (Laufer, 
No. 68); to which we may add Idih, Ida, zlah, lha (Nevsky, No. 93, 
from bhlyi = Tib. fcri), ‘4’ = Horpa hla, Tiikpa pli, Loutse n-Wi, 
&c., and rmr (Tib. mi, myi, Nevsky, No. 39), ‘man’, with r- Prefix, 
as in Gyarung ti-rrni, Rgya-roii f-rmi. 

It has been remarked that in some particulars, notably the 
preservation of ga/ka, * 10’, and its employment in the formation 
of the decads, there is agreement between the northern and 
southern dialects, interrupted by the Rgyal-ron area, which is 
also the area of widest and still living activity of the syllabic 
Prefixes. In case it should eventually appear that from the ancient 
Ch’iang the syllabic Prefixes were absent, it may turn out that 
the Ch'iang population of the Rgval-ron was superimposed upon 
another race which has contributed to the dialects the syllabic 
Prefixes. For such a substrate population we could conjecture no 
other name than Man, which is still applied by the Chinese to the 
Rgyal-ron people, supposed to represent the original native race 
of Ssii-ch'uan. In this connexion the apparently actual tradition 
of the Man-tzii people, that they were originally immigrants, 1 
may deserve consideration. 

According to the etymologies propounded above the Hsi-fan 
languages show in many cases an advanced stage of phonetical 
degeneration, natural in view of their modem date. But a mass 
of the changes of consonants can be brought under the rubrics 
specified in connexion with the E. Colonial Tibetan, namely, (1) 
palatalization before r, and y, and (2) loss of finals. 

As from brag, ‘rock’, we get in E. Colonial Tibetan jra(g)> 
era{g) (Lhasa tra(g)>ea(g)) (Central Tibetan fa(g)), so from 
p(h)rom we get in the Hsi-fan languages— 

(a) non-palatslized forms: (1) with retention of the r, Rgyal-ron 
1 Fergusaon, op. cit.. pp. 247 sqq. 
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prom, Hoqxa phnl, Mu-nia phri, (2) with r>y Thochu 
phyo(kh), (3) with loss of r, Pa-U-Rong phu-li-li; 

(6) palatalized forms: (1) with retention of the r, MuIi(Njong) 
tron <cron, (2) with loss of r, Go-lok con, (3) with c>4, 38 
ion, saw, (4) with i>h (probably not ph>h), Tsa-roh hong. 

From this palatalization the dentals /, d, Sic., are not free 
either in E. Colonial Tibetan or in Hsi-fan, as we can see from 
E. Colonial (30 cru, 37 cu, 40 cuk ) and Hsi-fuu (llorpa ehd, Menia 
chu, Rgya-roh ko-co, Mi-li (Prii-mi) chro, Mu-nia kho, Lu-tzu kru, 
Sic.) forms of drug, *6’. 

This palatalization !ms not spared the group sr-, os we can 
see in the case of arid, ‘long’= Tib. rih (but arih, 'extend’): 
(a) non-palntalization in Gyariing ka-ari, ‘ long' tall ’; (6) palatali¬ 
zation in Horpa ka-ci ( <cri <4ri <ari), ' long \ce-ci [erih-arih), ‘ far 
Manvak id-id, Menia ya-ie, Mu-nia da-id [Mo-bo id, Lo-lo id, 
a-Ao], ‘long’. The instance illustrates also, in the Manvak, &c., 
forms, the modifications of vowels, especially i, which in both 
groups of languages arc apt to occur after r, e.g. in d’Ollone 36 
cro, 37 cd, 38 tit., 40 ce, 41 hit is, Melam torn, kid,<Aru — Tib. 
gri, ‘knife’. 

As regards consonant before y, we have seen in the case of 
brgya, *100’— 

(a) non-palatalization in Horpa rhyd, Rgyal-roh parye, pria, 
with elision, frequent in Amdo Tibetan, of g in the group 
rgy —cf. Horpa rhiei, Rgyal-roh oryet, tcaria(t), See. = Tib. 
brgyad, ‘8’; 

(b) palatalization in Thochu and Go-lok a-kii, a-kid, &c., 
Rgya-roh (Hanniu) zdie, Manvak tc-je, Menia ta-jia, Tsa-roh 
ki-Aia, chia, &c.; 

(c) probably rjia > ra in Pa-U-Rong ta-ra, and (r)Aia > he in 35 
hi (cf. 35 hi, 38 A»V pi = brgyad, ‘8’); 

(d) in the degenerate Mu-nia and Yun-nan 35 a change i>h, 
•yielding he, hin, ‘100’; cf. ho-u, ho, *10’, hen, he, '8*. 

Here also we have in E. Colonial the palatalized forms 40 cia, 
*100’, 37 dii, 40 dtii, ‘8’. With labials, by -, &c., the palataliza¬ 
tion is in Til>etan, of course, normal— bya, ‘bird\>jt», ca, in 
E. Colonial >jia >cia>iia. 

The palatalizing process need not have been everywhere the 
same. In E. Colonial Tibetan the development, which is regular, 
is certainly as in pr - >cr- >c-, because the intermediate stage, cr-, 
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Is normal in some dialects, the cause having been, no doubt, a 
palatal quality of the r. But in Hsi-fan the change might have 
been earlier and might, as suggested by Thochu phyo(kh) <phrom, 
have been as pr - >py-, so that the r-palatalization would be a case 
of the y-palatalization, and, where it did not take place, the 
surviving form would be pr -, or py-, or p- (with loss of y, os in 
western Ladaki bi<byi). But this cannot have been, at any rate 
everywhere, the case in Hsi-fan, because we have exemplified 
palatalization with survival of the r, and the same is seen in the 
neighbouring border languages, e.g. in Mo-so pV, ‘mule’ = Tib. 
drthu. 

What, however, is clear is that, once tho stage p <pr is reached, 
there is no longer a basis for palatalization of a group pr -, since 
the pr- no longer exists: hence, if a palatalization has subsequently 
occurred, it must have operated upon loan-words containing that 
group. 

The case of my- > m»'-, or my->tnny-, ny- >mni-, ni*, may be 
exemplified by forms of Tib. tnig, inyig, ‘eye’, which illustrate also 
the fate of final g. In this word the -g is still pronounced both in 
Lha-sa Tibetan (mil*) and in E. Colonial (inig), though normally 
-g is lost, in tho former except in certain collocatioas, Ink-pa, &c.: 
the survival may lie due to the i vowel, since we find also Lha-sa 
iik (gzig), ‘panther’, and E. Colonial (Tse-kou) kig (geig), ‘1 In 
Tangut , which retains the -g, as -k, nik, ‘eye ’, is not exceptional: 
in Mo-so, Lo-lo, &c., the -g is lost. From myig >miig > miag we 
get Gvorung tai-myfk, Muli(Xjong) mia (Li-su mia-so), Menia mie, 
Mu-nia mie-lu, Pa-U-Rong, byu [Mo-so mio, mo, Lo-lo myet-sao, 
&c.]; from mnyig Rgva-roii (Hanniu) mnyi, Munvak wm» [40 iiihi, 
Lo-lo ai-asa]; from mniag Rgya-ron U-mniak, tc-mniok, &c., 38 
aia, Mi-li (Prii-mi) me, Loutse nie [Yun-nan (Ku-tsung) nie, 
Mo-so nya-lii, Lo-lo nie-so, &c.]. Similarly from mi, myi, man’, 
we get a-forms, Thochu ndh, Go-Iok nU, no, 40 wo, mV, Pa-U-Rong 
nyi [‘Tangut’ mni, Yun-nan (Ku-taung) na]. It is noticeable that 
the win-, a-, forms of these words are not found in E. Colonial 
Tibetan dialects, except where exposed to Hsi-fan influence. 

1 he ho examples may serve to show what variety of phonetical 
form has in the Hsi-fan dialects, no less than in E. Colonial Tibetan 
and the neighbouring border languages, resulted from operation 
or non-operation of the palatalizing process and from vowel 
complication due to vocalization of y. Any further consideration 
of this matter, more especially as regards irregularities and loan- 
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words* must perhaps be left to the study of the languages severaJJ}': 
ii r for instance, Horpa hyo, 'house', directly descended from the 
original %ira, or has it passed thro ugh the palatal stage of the 
adjacent Rgya-rori ckkm, chon 1 1 llorpn, a dialect exposed more 
than any other to influence from E, Colonial Tibetan* has p?ila¬ 
ta lization in cMh, ‘road* — Thochu grih, Gyiiriing tri , and in cho, 
"tiVct/rttg; and* on the other hand, the palatalization of bj- t 
khr/- is turi versa] in E. Colonial Tibetan (Amdo deyil = dlyil. &o.)* 
us also in the Rgyabroh {Chym = Khyufi, &c.); bo that the 
answer is provisionally uncertain, What is here refjuisito is to 
attain, if possible* u conception of the phonological situation in 
the Hai-fan language at as early a period as can be inferred from 
the common features of the modern dialects. 

Early Htf-fttn phonology: comparison wilh tisi.ftsia 

Here we may propound some deductions as follows : 

1. In early Hsi-fan the palatalization of consonants followed 
by r had not tahen place. 

As regards pr this follo ws from the forms of prom* * white ** as 
set out supra. Confirmatory examples of other groups are: 

Tib, ffru £Lha-$a iru t -iO j /.to), 'boat 1 : Horpa grd, Gyarung bru, 
Mirny ak gft, 

Tib, fjroy-ma (Lba-sa tro-ma, Tse-kou tru-ma), 'ant 1 : Thodhh t~t- 
khra, Horpa skhrb, Gyarhng £o-raJb [Mo-so cb t ca-i* Lo-lo 
boyo, bv-ma, &c.]. 

Tib. drug (Lha-sa truk t K Colonial cm, eti, cut)* 'ti 1 ; Thochn 
Hatai-rs], Go-lot toh, tiiiii * 1 Outer Man-Tzu * sia[r-g/i), 
GyiirQng kfi-tok, Rgya-ron (Haunin) ktrii, Manyok fru-f6t), 
Pa-U-Rong tru, MulifNjOhg) thru. 

-palatalization in Horpa cho, Egya-roh hbco, Menlo. chu, 
Mii-nia iAo, Midi (Fru-mi) chro, Lon too 24 hron, 2(i &-«, 
Lu*fczu in* [Mo-30 khiu t at, &e., Lo-Jo Icfou, &c.]. 

Tib, brag (Lha-sa fra, E, Colonial era, at). ‘rock': Egya-roh 
pra(i) (also in the place-name Bmsdi, BuraMi ) s Loutsea-pra* 
perhaps Thoehii spyah (of. phyokh — prom), 

- palatalization in the Horpa (E. Colonial Tibetan ?) place- 
name C ran go < Brag^ngo. 

Tib. hbrttg, dragon \ sbrvl, * snake ’ (Lha sa drub, dm, E. 
i ■ Jonial jtt, jrti, &e.): Thoehu brigt T 41* 4 2 biiyo, 39 bus, 
Horpa phn t Gyariing kha-bri, Jyo-run kha-uri, Manyak brii, 
Menia bar, *snake T jMo-so sb]. 
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2. The palatalization of consonants l>eforc y, in Lha-sa of 
lubiala only, in E. Colonial of gutturals also, is a matter of some 
difficulty. Apparent examples of non-palatalization are: 

Tib. bya (Lha-sa ea, E. Colonial Ma, Hu, su, iu, Ac.), ‘bird’, 
fowl : Thochii ma-nco (?), Gyarung pyi-pye, Rgya-ron pai 
(-k'U, ‘cock’, -win, ‘hen’—Dr. Tafel begu). 

-palatalization in Horpa gyo (?), Manyak ha (?), Menia rga, x 
Mu-nia rja (rja-gu, ‘egg’), Muli(Njong) ro(<rjo, cf. 3 5hro~pu, 
‘cock’, hro-ma, ‘hen’), Mi-li (Pru-mi) jv (‘chicken’, ra-gu, 
‘ e gg’)- 

The r- prefix in this word, *rbya, is interesting. 

Tib. byi-lta (Lha-sa ci-ua, E. Colonial <Hua, U&i, tio.jeh), *rat': 
Kgya-ron pui, Jva-run pe-yi [Mo-so fu, Lo-lo vih, hi, Ac.]. 

Tib. khyim [Lha-sa and E. Colonial use khan], ‘house ’: Thoehu 
kih, 42 ki, Lout sc Kim, 24 kime. 

-palatalization in Go-lok 41 iU, Horpa hyii (?), Dge-6i-tshn 
y°; Gyirttng chim, Rgya-ron ciem, Jyfi-run chain, Muli 
(Xjorig) jih, Loutse 2G jim. [Mo-so ji, jit, rJ hi, Ac., Lo-lo he 
hen, hit, ki, Ac.]. 

To quote cognates of khyi, ‘dog’, is hardly decisive, there being 
m regard to that word much evidence of a tr (khwi or khuryi): the 
same Is Jiossible in regard to 67/0, ‘bird’, Himalayan (Thulung) 
pua, Ac. see Linguistic Survey of India, 1 . ii, ‘Comparative 
\ ocabularies ’. The non-palatalized forms of khyim also might 
come from *khim. 

Considering the widespread palatalization instanced in the cases 
of brgyad, ‘8’, and brgya, *100', and its universality in E. Colonial 
Tibetan and in the Rgyal-roii (Vyd-rurt ’, Ac.), we* are inclined to 
attribute it to early Hsi-fan in general, in the case of gutturals at 
any rate, if not of labials. 


_.?• Inso «“> n of • »ftcr original palatals, unknown in Lha-sa 
T, K-lan. but general in E. Colonial, often with change of the 
palatal to guttural or dental, had not token placo in early Hsi-fan. 

Tl1 ,’' <Um s “ C "' E ' Colonkl Hu, Ho, co), ■!<>■: Jya-run sci 
T), Manyak «f-e.(-4i) ('one 10’), Menia chi-chi, Mu-nia ho 
<*>!), Louse 24 (.-/« (1), 26 U-cUc (1) ('one 10 ), Lu-tzu 
tad, Y un-nan 35 ho-u(-ku) (?) 

-insertion of i in Rgya-ron My it, JyS-ruh ado, ,do fMo-ao 
lac, iso, A©., Lo-lo tae, tad, cie, ci, Ac.]. 

1 Menia rg.hr with guttuml trill (Buber, p. 78). 
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It is, however, to lie remarked that forms of bcu perhaps 
did not exist in early lisi-fan, which had ga/ka: Gyarung 
sili, Rgya-roh (Rati) ti, may be Chinese. 

Tib. chu (Lha-sa cAu, E. Colonial kiu, khif, chuo, csiu, &c.), 

‘ water ‘: Go-lok 41 cuo, 42 cu, Gyarung ti-rhi, Rgya-roh fe-cAi, 
Jya-ruh Menia jo, jui (?), Mu-nia ndzb(l), Pa-U-Rong 

dji, Muli(Xjong) jo ( ? <jiu). 

•insertion of i in 38 eio, Mi-li (Prii-mi) cyo. 

Tib. bsad (Lha-sa Sc, E. Colonial pset, tic, &c.), ‘expound * tell ’: 
Horpa na-psi , Gyarung tu-ci(n), Mu-nia mo-Sa (?) 

-insertion of * in Jya-ruh usiat (also uml), 38 tic [Mo-so 
so, so-do, Lo-lo do-si, suo, do-cho, &c.], 

Tib. (Lhasa tin, E. Colonial Jail, ti, An, sin, tint , &c.) ‘tree', 
‘wood’: Go-lok 39 sc, Gyarung ti, Rgya-roh Sc (‘wood’), 
Miinyak sd-polt (= 30 tim-pon, 37 sin-po), 38 saint-bu, sen, 
Menia ti, Mi-li (Pru-mi) sc, Loutse sift. 

-insertion of i in Rgya-roh tie (‘tree’), Menia sic (‘wood’), 
Pa-U-Rong and Muli(Njong) hsieh. [Mo-so st, so. See., Lo-lo 
ti, so, &c.]. 

Tib. sag, Sog-bu (Lha-sa su-gu, E. Colonial sio, Su-gu, &c.) f 
‘paper’: Rgya-roh son, 38 So-u, Menia So. 

The instances are in favour of posteriority of the insertion, 
which has sometimes (e.g. in ‘Tangut ’ dziam-ba, ‘cheek*,<#jiam- 
ba<hgram-pa) affected even secondary palatals. In the Rgyal- 
roh it is perhaps even modern, since it is absent in the names of 
the * Eighteen States ’, and it extends sometimes to non-palatals 
(Rgya-roh sic, ‘goldeser, Jyfi-ruh zia, ‘eat’,<zo) no less than 
palatals (a-4ia, ‘flesh \<sa, chia . ’wine', <chaft). In ‘Tangut’ it 
appears before u (link, ‘sheep’,<lu( 7 . rgiu, ‘9 \<dgu). In general, 
however, it is old enough to have become disguised in composite 
vowels, such us 6, to, iio, no, much complicating the vowel 
systems. 

4. A casual change n>\c was suggested by Laufer (p. 105) for 
Hsi-hsia. In lisi-fan some occurrences of tills, originally perhaps 
only before o or u, may be seen. Examples: 

Tib. Ina, ‘5’: Thochu irvi(-rc), Go-lok 41 ui, 42 rhoo, 39 ub, 
‘Outer Man-Tzu’ tea(r-gM), Horpa gwi: l)ge-£i-tsha wuia, 
Gyarung ku-ngnd, Rgya-roh kd-mu (<-ntwo <-hico < -no), 
(Hanniu) ho, Jyh-run ko-mno, 38 ruui(-pi), Pa-U-Rong no, 
Muli(Njong) ho, (Prii-mi) hira. [Mo-so ua, Lo-lo nwa, &c.]. 
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Tib. dhui (Lha-sa jVu, E. Colonial nol, mi, tioii, Jtc.j, ‘‘tiUver'i 
41 non, 42 ftuVu (witftt), St) if, Alenin tnu%; Hu nk nil, 33 m, 
Muli(K|ODg) non, (Prii-mi) ni, Louise 24 wn, 26 itai, Lu-t 7 .ii 
nwl, 35 rtJttt. [Mo-go iiu, no,] 

o. Similarly casual, involving perhaps a change n>j t which 
occurs in eighth-to ninth-oentun Ubetan nuuitiscript.g from Kan- 
arc forms ^ Tib, na, ' fish + : 

Tib, m {Lha-sa na, B* Colonial na, flow), 'fish': Thochii ibjJk, 
Go-lok 41 ze, 42 30 ifi, Horpa, kyd, Gyarfing chu-Hyo, 

Al.myak yu, Mu-nLi zd } SB fit hi, Mi-li (Prii-mi) re, 

Cf. Hsi-hsia hi (Laufer, Xo. 5), 

0. In regard to final consonants it is necessary to exclude an - n 
which in Thochu r Horpa, and the Rgyal-ron is found in verbs 
(Ihochu u-jon, Horpa 'slt T r GvarrLag da-mn, ya-cin = 

Hjorpor ta-Hn, wa ^tn, 'go', Ac.) : this is probably a formative, 
lliochti has also other final consonants {nukh, 'ear’, phtjokh, 

white; aspic, hunger; Ac,), due to absorbed format tvea or to 
compounds. 

Of -4 after consonants, otherwise wholly lost, the Go -fok has 
curious survivals in 4J zitrJt, 43 sutrk, * tongue r = Tib. Uagt, and 
41 itierL- (< icier *<iciagx <cag9 <Sag#) = Tib, sate, 'nose \ whom 
~g/t < -ns has ancient parallels in Kan-su Tibetan, The Go-lok 
forma may be borrowed from Amdo Tibetan, where wo find 
liinguf kh.L*ifk4a = Tib. gzigs. After vowels ^ is lost, except in 
tho Rgyabron, where -not, and -hie*, '7 1 , arc dearly native 


Of original -l there is no trace, and loss is evidenced in: 

T]h ' ,fu! (I-basa pii), village', 'country'; Thoohu ive-lM 
Gyarung iro-WyS, Manyak Afi. 

1 th 6 f u/| Gotok ^ jw* (= 42 gain, !) and 

m the abovc-eited forms of dAat, ‘silver', and sbrtd t * snake \ 

. nofc infroqnont in E. Colonial TibeUn and attested in 

l ,. 9or-pvKg>-jiT-ron country by forms of place-names (Kungsa, 
Kavse fa supra pp. S 3 , ftS n,), is seen in Go-lok 41 ,W 4 i! sS 
Menia m - Tib hr, fsurO-rLse ; and in 39 s&u, Rgya-roh zk = 
lib. qmt, gold ILo-Jo a t &oJ, and probably in forms of 

T 4 * lbeIow '- Several dialecta present it in 

1 ibet&u loan-words, and the Kgyal-rofc perhaps in some others 
ut the nasals has everywhere, in pr0 m t * white', *A«»« 
house , and in mm, mm, *3\ retained traces. Of -n and *w, the 
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former very, but not absolutely, persistent in E. Colonial Tibetan, 
there is no Hsi-fan survival, except in words with initial, or quasi* 
initial, m (Thochu min, Gyarung ka-sman, 'ripe', Horpa amen, 
Rgva-ron ti-rmih. k-rmien, Manyak min, ‘name’, and forms of 
mon, 'sky*). Loss of -A has been exemplified in the case of *irt, 
‘tree*. 

The three occlusives, -g, -d , -6, where preserved in Lha-sa or 
Amdo Tibetan, are all become tenues, -k, -t, - p: in Khams and 
Tse-kou they remain voiced. In Lha-sa we have la, but lak-pa, 
‘hand’, and so forth, while E. Colonial Tibetan has in general 
la-pa in place of lak-pa ('Tangut' lokhwa). It is conceivable that 
the alternation -g/-k, &c., was originally due to Sandhi and that 
in some dialects, e.g. Lha-sa, -k was preserved, but -g lost. 

In Hsi-fan widespread loss of -g, -d, -6, is attested by: 

Tib. phag (Lha-sa phak-pa, E. Colonial pa, pha), ‘hog’: Thochu 
pi, Go-lok 41 pa, 42 pa, 39 pe, Horpa vdb, Rgya-roh pa, phd, 
pa{k), Manyak todfy, Mu-nia no, 38 pa, Loutse 24,26 ua [Mo-so 
bu, Lo-lo vi, &c.]. 

Tib. bead, gsod (Lha-sa se, E. Colonial si, &e.), ‘kill’: Thochu 
ta-seh, Horpa ta-se, Gyarung nd-si (Jya-run sia(t)), Manyak 
na-sya, Muli(Njong) ne-se [Mo-so eu, Lo-lo si, sU, &o., 
Burmese sal], 

Tib. chibs, ‘horse’: Go-lok 41, 42, 39 (A)iti, Rgya-roh (Hanniu) 
chie. 

Also in many forms of nag, ‘black’, and those of brgyad, *8’, Mad, 
‘tell’, cited supra. Outside the Rgyal-ron the only traces of 
original -g, -d, -b, are seen in Thochu nyik ,' black', nyag-wd, * crow 
and the Go-lok nierk, &c., quoted supra : these may, like Loutse 
24 Hot, 26 Het, Lu-tzu cied, *8’, be due to special causes, such as 
borrowing. In the Rgyal-ron there is a number of apparently 
unborrowed final tenues (ta-yak, ‘hand ' = Tib. phyag, ta-vtt, 
‘mountain’, &c.), pronounced for the most part with ‘checked’, 
or even imperceptible, utterance. 

To the early Hsi-fan in general, therefore, we may attribute loss 
of (a) 4, -s, -g, -d, -b (that of -r may be later), (b) of -A and -n, 
except after initial or quasi-initial m ; but in the Rgyal-ron s after 
vowels, and -r, -g, -d, -b, have been partly maintained. 

7. Concerning vowels, which are likely to have undergone 
various local modifications, such as have been noted by Laufer 
(pp. 99-103, including several instances of -a>-i, t*>o), or such 
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QS found in old Tibetan niauusrripla front Kan-su (e.g. some 
“s® 8 ol ~ag, -ah, *ftj t -th, and of tj i, -u -o, ultoriuaioiw), or such 
as are frequent in L, Colonial Tibetan (t'.g. -on, -on, - -oh, -ah, 
-i f ■: -ar r -€ ■-: u), it ia difHcuh to make general abatements. But in 
certain inspects the early H-d-fan was probably free from infec¬ 
tions which have greatly complicated the vocalism of later 
periods : it seems to have Jacked 


fa) the general Tibetan Umlwt of a. u t o before -d t -n r 4 , -s ; 

ifj) the complexes m, ia, ii, i 0 , in, due to vocalization of post- 
consonantal y and to insertion of % after palatals, with the 
consequent developments. 

In this way ihe vowel-system may haw bean appreciably nearer 
to that of written Tibetan. As individual particulars which have 
ancient analogues, we may mention fl) Thfiehu rmah, ‘buda', 
<rtfian < rmin (ef, 'TangutVAari for M, wood \ and confusion of 
$nan and in the ancient mirmacripts), and Gyfirung smait, 
'ripe'.Cftfnin; (2) Rgya-roh «mou , ‘medicine", ka-rnymi r ‘hoar h , 
<ij7raw, [s)nan; (3) Thodiu pi, 'hog', Many alt ytucifi, ‘ tooth *, 
#tpa(eo) t Thdchfi M{-ri), Manvak i), 'Outer Man 
Izu L4(r-$u)' Men ia ei, Pa-U-Rong ziegsatn, elsewhere onlv 
&>m, sum, &c„ (cf. Hsi-hsia mi, &c.,<rHa, *bmb\ fee. |Lnnfer, 
P ®®J- and **■ "* (Nevsky, No, 217), 'equal ’cmfiom). 

In the numeral ay stem there have been many mutual Jieoom- 
iiiodat ions (Systcnjz wang) of vowels. 

Ih< phonetical inconsistencies in the individual Hsi-ftm 
Jan-uages contrast with the appreciable regularity of E. Colonial 
1 1 bet an r eg. In 'Tangut ’ and Tso-lwu, whem most of the vocabu¬ 
lary IS consistently derivable from the literary Tibetan, This may 
reasonably be ascribed !o penetration by Tibetan of different 
prmoijs and localities. The general outcome of the above con- 
sioe rations repents u Mage ofCVumg somewhat anterior, if we 
may judge to t)ie Ha-hsm, It] the latter JJr L„ufer allow, as 
Prefixes only the g-/k- 7 r-. m- t in f-ftwn, khutn, skv' k-fku S' 
m*. -ear'. ™,f« ‘worm’, ‘-snake' - Tih. gmm (w dguA)! (Aa\ 
"£■ f bndl ^ k >: ha * Tibetan transcriptions many more, of 
whn.li tint. JMD, seerna to be a certain example. Of initial 
groups lr- w &e., La lifer ha* no examples, and Nevsky records onlv 
four obscure words. lr*Jj (No, 270), 'heaven', fari (No. 201) 
change > Wm (No. 315), dhn (?), also hbhfy (No, 247). ‘light - if 
m Hsi-hsui such an r had teeome tj, as we might be Jed by the 
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instances, gye (No. 251 ), 'mountain 7 (<ffri — Tib. ri), and hyyr 
{No. 24'i) P ‘path 1 (cf. Thochfi gnl r, Gyorung fn\ Horpa de£) to 
think, then trek, ‘heaven\ may S>e nothing more than Chinese 
fief I. Of palatalization before r, with loss of the r, then? is a 
certain instance in chi (Nevsky, No. 101) <drng, p 6 r {cf. li t 4 wind 
rt, ‘bone’ = Tib, rtnA, raj). 1 Development of i after palatals m 
not apparent . The final consonants -ri h -u, -n\, -r are exemplified 
bv Laufer* -A and -r also by Nevsky (Nos. 155,. 187, 268; 55, 231, 
270, 281, 333), though -H is lost in fi\ 'wind' = Gyariing ta-li, 
Tib. rlnn „ Thus not only 4 and hut also -4, -5 had com¬ 
pletely disappeared. It is true That Laufer does not admit loss of 
finals in Hsbhsia and holds that, where lucking, they bad never 
been present. But bow is this to bo reconciled with the variation 
.f. -a in Hai-hsia equivalents of Tibetan a according as the latter 
occurs in an Often or a closed syllable (ibid.) ? How can we 
question the originality of the -g in Tibetan drwj t '6' (Hsi-bsia 
cAt), Itig , f band 7 (Hsbhmii fa), phag, 'hog r [HkMisia i«d, nag, 
‘black’. wjfa, ‘eye* (Hsi-fisia mci), when, not to mention other 
Tibeio-Burman evidence, & language so remote as Burmese has 
khyoi. fat, m rt, nak, myakJ or of d in hr^yad, l S'. toad, 

7 kiir, represented in Burmese by rfmc and mt V And how cun we 
doubt losses of fined consonants in Ma to, Lodo, kc., languages 
known only in modern stages, when parallel losses, resulting very 
frequently in markedly similar forms, are historically demon¬ 
strated in the ease of Tibetan, of K. Colonial Tibetan, amt of 
Hsi-fan dialect® 1 

Nodi : AQfltfe particular phonological jxirticukifz 

Tlir Nani language, older than the Hsi-hsia by about three to 
four centuries, is likely to have lieen exempt from some changes 
undergone by all the known Hsi-fan dialects. The hitherto 
certifier! specimens exemplify; 

[a] consonantal Prefixes, d [dgi.i) t r [miff, fheg ), i {Icags, Idchu, 
Wm\); 

(b) initial consonants, -a {rid/), is (fae8) r t$h (fsflwn), y (yn5), 
& and £ (it = £m) T - and £ (ru — 2it) r th (jfA f ft, that ); 

|e) initial groups, #fc (jfav;), consonant-r y (pi/i, bya, mye), 
ronsonaht+r (Ini, prom); 

1 Farhapa hE*o iti rfa', H gn31‘ (Lfttifer, No. J5fl) =- Tib. rn-Wiri*. 
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frf} final consonants, g (cog, rUg), n (tort, thin), n (tehun, zin), 
b (yob), m (prom), l (sffli, thol), and group g,<t {kegs} ■ 

(?) final vowel a (bya, rma), i {li), * (mye), a (zu), o (go t cho), or 
quasi-diphthong (tchi, Idehu, bychu), and dialectical alterna¬ 
tion a/e (rbag, rbftj ); 

(f) derivative btjeAu from bya ; 

(3) formative it, hit, with tthi, Idthi, in which hi seems to 
constitute an attribute. 

We may also mention some contemporary non-Tibetan proper 
names of places (Bra-muAhan, Dm, Gm-pur, Zar-phur, £o-tna-m t 
Skyi mthift, Bum lin, Bi/ar iiM), persons (Mtji.nna-bu J. 

Mun zag-tm, Rgyan-har) , superhuman beings (Smd-^,, Thcg-Ug, 
Pya mum, Dm do), and animals (Spvr-bu Than*pram, Blog- 
thf.g-ta), which are phonological!]? similar and which, being all 
connected with the Sky], he* Tang-hsiang. country, are likely to 
exemplify the CViang speech of their period {seventh to ninth 
century, a.d.J. 


B. A LITERARY WORK IN THE NAM LANGUAGE 


Having now, it is hoped, ascertained the general situation and 
character of the Nam language and some of its general features, we 
may approach the consideration of a text which seems to be in 
that language. The proof that it is in fact a Nam text has been 
outlined elsewhere, 1 and it will be repeated with additional 
particulars infra (pp. 130 sqq.). The extraneous aids for the 
interpretation appear to be decidedly inadequate. The most 
promising of them is the Tibetan, of which the seventh-oentury 
pronunciation is known from its script, authoritatively and care¬ 
fully designed, with the help of Indian teaching, to fit the 
language. To the kindred Nam language that script, which in the 
eighth century was in familiar use among officials and private 
persons in Tibet, is likely to have been applied with tolernble 
exactness; for we know that contemporaneously it was used with 
fair success to represent even Chinese, not to mention Central- 
Asian languages having alphabetic writing. The initial geo¬ 
graphical remoteness of Tibet proper had given place to dose 
political, administrative, and military connexions; and Buddhism 
in a Tibetan form commenced early in the eighth century to 
spread to Amdo. Hence the Tibetan scribes must have had 
constant practice in the writing of native personal names, which, 
however, they usually translated, and of topographical names, and 
of some common terms. There are also some few contemporary 
manuscript fragments in Tibetan, which, reproducing native folk¬ 
lore or religious compositions, may serve for orientation in regard 
to the interests, psycholog}’, notions, and circumstances of the 
population. 

In order to consider the problem somewhat systematically, it 
seems advisable to take up the several topics as they present them¬ 
selves and accordingly to discuss in succession I. the manuscript 
and script, II. the orthography, III. the text, IV. the grammatical 
system, V. the etymology. 

1 JRAS. 1928, pp. 630-4; 1939, pp. 194-6. 


I. THE MANUSCRIPT AND SCR I PI 


The manuscript, of which particulars. are given in 1 1st 1 annexed 
note, 1 was among: the collection procured lay Sir Aurel Stein in 
1907 from the walled-up monastery library in Chlen-fb-tung 
(near to fia-cu = Tun-hunng), in western Kan-au. it is in I he 
form of a roll of the yellow Chinese paper (of the somewhat 
thicker kind) there in use during its period, which the Chinese 
writing on its rtirs# enables us to identify with the eighth to ninth 
century a.d* The roll, which is fragmentary at beginning and end, 
is composed of sections pasted together. Its existence as a roll prior 
to the Tibetan writing on the txrso is proved, not only by the 
ductus of the script at the joinings, but also by the continuity of 
the Chinese text redo. That text is the Sad-dharma-pmufnriktj f 
'Lotus of the Good Law of which n portion corresponding to 
pp. 30-3 of the Tai-sho edition, about one-fifteenth of the whole 
fpp. 62b survives* If the roll, in its original completeness,, con¬ 
tained the whole of the Sad-dharmn-pit yufa r * ten on nne face, its 
length must therefore have been about 216 feet, the surviving part 
being of c* Hi feet 7 inches : such an extent La perhaps unparalleled," 
We are not in any case at liberty to attribute to the Nam text 
dimensions of that order: for the Chinese text may have been 
continued on a part of the t*ejw>, leav ing at the end a blank space, 
found sufficient for the Xanj text; or the roll may have been 
fragmentary prior to its second use or may have been cut down, 
for that use; or the Nam text may have occupied only a part of 
the blank space: for all which alternatives parallels could luj 
adduced. Hence it is not possible to estimate what proportion of 
the whole Nam composition has been preserved: probably, how¬ 
ever, the loss at the beginning is not very great and that at the 
end perhaps less. 

The lines of Nam writing extend for the most part across 
the whole width of the roll. In one case there is a short line (1.01): 
and there is one instance (opposite II. 353-fl) of otnisdon repaired 
in the right'hand margin by writing in the lengthwise direction of 

1 India Office Library MS., Stein Colic* lion A, craved id 1026 : f^per 
roll, width 10 in,. Jnnjrth IS ft. 7 In., composed of seotMtui pcwled toOpther 
lanRitiiciinnlly; rather thick, y e-lion*-i*h paper; ■ sints wa m ; fragmentmry 
at twinning <ml and; diwoIorAtions in plrcra nfoxUrd by dnliip* 

A gigontin roll' dwcriba-l by Pr. Hoemln in JR AS. JjfH I pn 471-3 
» of About 70 feat. ^ 
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the roll* The average number of syllables jw line is 13 or 14. At 
the beginning, which is irregularly torn, the manuscript is much 
abraded, so tlmt II* 1-4 of the script are almost entirely illegible; 
white 11. 5—1W are in their left-hand half not much less obscure, and 
to a diminishing extent ML UWJh are similarly affected. The last 
six lines again, 11. SH3—S p tire obscure and also fragmentary. Both 
edges are somewhat worn and in places torn; and there are dia- 
colorations through moisture. 

The Script 

The script is Tibetan, of a squarish kind, with some few 
peculiarities characteristic of the early period : 1 the hand is rather 
coarse, the letters fairly large and wide-spaced. The words, nearly 
always monosyllables, are separated hy short vertical lines, |, in 
place of the more usual {but by uo means universal) ijoima. At 
the ends of clauses the vertical line tends to be somewhat length¬ 
ened ; and where a sentence I or verse) ends it is double, ]|. More 
emphatic punctuations ||[, j| : ||, || “ || mark, ns in other specimens 
of Tibetan script, the terminations of paragraphs, chapters, and 
topics. 3 

There arc- somewhat numerous corrections hy the original 
scribe, some obviously immediate, as when a first attempt is 
either crossed out or enclosed in a cirdo, after which the intended 
text proceeds, and others probably so, where a correction or 
addition is mark 1 below the line, in which erase rhe exact point of 
intended insertion is not always evident. There are also many 
corrections by a reviser, frequently in the form of inking over, and 
there sometimes results a blur, intentional or otherwise. Tt is 
perhaps noticeable that the corrections include cases of omission 
or insertion of initial and final (after a) A, and £mrl «, and of con¬ 
fusion of » and g as finals ;* also of final h and r, u and o, initial rg 
{rgy, rk) and ri i. 

With exception of tN, h , all the single consonant signs of the 

1 The sign Tor A has At its right tap a small curve With rightward facing 
concavity; ;.■■ 1- fanned of ihL, A AupcrpoaC*! !o a b; mporvdript i lui.- fre- 
quEfllly tin? ' inverted ’ ( rightward turned) farm ; trio left limb of FA is short* 

1 For jKtrticulfl.ru *w? in/m, jj* 130. 

a Final A added IL S r 137, 173. 230, 23-1, SSS, 2&0, 302, 3?7. 307, SS4| 
«wy«! out |. 363. Initial A t uid«f II. 70, Si, ITS ; erased out, loti. 143, 174. 
Final n added* It* 320. 378, Kina! if mkiel, I* t47; diingftl to r). I. 301. 
Final A and r. II. 17, 103, 240. 302. Initial rsf^W. rk) end rtl, II, 237* 

301. 343, Final u and o. U. 141, 302, 300, 301. 
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Ti be tan alphabet proper occur in the text: accordingly we 
have: 

"1% piA, *\g t a, 

6 c, 5 ch t E j, J jT, 

*jt, qth, ^d, fn, 

qph, 3 6, Mm, 

$ t&, & teh, t. dz, 

2| iif, s, 3 Jf q a, 

^ V. Cf 

J] *, a, ^ A 

The absence of tfi, derived from Bralimi a., which in Centra I-Aaian 
■ 1! i 1 1 Further-I Julian alphabets, in India too at certain periods, was 
employed also as a basis for initial vowels and diphthongs in 
genera I, is not made good by any other means: accordingly words 
with initial vowels, in Tibetan itself not very common, appear to 
have been ill Nam non-existent. The subscript A* used in Tibetan 
either 03 a compendious wav of writing postscript A or to indicate 
vowel length f perhaps via the former alternative, u, kc., being uA, 
Ltcj, has in Nam probably only the former use and only with a. 
The post-conaonantaJ vowels, including the + reversed ’ i, are as in 
Tibetan, For final m, the amtsmrn, tp, is sometimes used, 

The special forms employed in Tii>etan to represent Sanskrit 
sounds, viz, the cerebral consonants, the aspirated mediae, and 
some others, do not occur in the Nam text: the absence of the 
subscript A as a mark of aspiration is noticeable, because in Tibetan 
transcriptions of tbsi-hsia words such an A is frequent. 

The proportionate frequency of occurrence of the several initial 
consonants constitutes in one or two points a marked divergence 
from the Tibetan, Ju Nam fr- (with h iif-j icommon, while in 
Tibetan it is rare: z and z are so rare that it is questionable 
whether in the Nhun language itself, unmixed with Tibetan, they 
existed at all : the instances are noted infra fpp t lti7 _bj. Absent, 
further, from the Nam text am: 

(a) the Ti bourn conjunct, signs for a*/, la, sA, cic. k P Ij , mr, sd t 
an, lb, mr, kAro, hr, zw, d, tie, &r t hr, Ih ( of which about one- 
hulfare in Tibetan itself quite rare ; 
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(6) some Tibetan combinations of two written signs, viz. b-\-k\ 
b-rrk, 6+ff, b-r Ttjfr fi+Jtf, M -&pj, 6-f-e. 6+w, ft-M, b^-H t 
b-'rlt, fc-j-tf, b-rd, b-Lte t b—ris, dh, dn , dp, dh, mkh, mch, mj t 
m&, tndj mn t mttdt, mdz* J/ri occurs only once, viz. in -Mricrr 
(h 263)* These lire all, it. will he seen, eases of the Prefixes 
b r d, m. 

These deficiencies, duo mainly, no doubt, to lack of the correspond¬ 
ing conjunctions and combinations in the spoken language, are 
balanced by additional: 

{a) eonjuncts, tkh , 1 ty t dy t %, rz t rs t ts, #t, 
lb) combinations, gk t gch} grt r gst, gtd, gph , hpk , gb(gbl) t j/in, dd 
(one occurrence, L 95), s£ t g-r t g-tr, 

Moreover, initial /j seems to occur before nearly all single conson¬ 
ants, conjundts and combinations r and the great majority of 
words have usually this prefix^ whose occurrence, however, is so 
capricious as to defy discrimination, 

1 Th la ocrura in nld Ilbeten maiiiwripki and do-cunaenty, wtieroako Jfc/j 
and Gthfir napimtra are frOCpimtly u-<v! ntctir j h nj ftX^-i, 

5 See infra, pp. I1&-20, 


LL ORTHOGRAPHY 


Evkhv language which has appeared in writing ii;«H in some degree 
an orthography* he. a normal written form. ; for a scribe who Jins 
once seen n word in a written form wilt not himself write I he word 
without a consciousness of that visual appearajicv. On the other 
hand, no language bos an orthography complete for all individual 
words that may appear in writing; because there must always 
occur expressions new absolutely or new its such to the scribe, for 
the writing of which the scribe depends upon ti general rale or the 
general phonological values of his signs; thus a writer of English 
can extemporize a Preterite in -e<2 from any verb without having 
actually seen that Preterite and can write down according to his 
direct conscioiiBne^H of the auraI value of his signs, say, a foreign 
name which he has never seen, but only heard, and which may 
never have been written—an occurrence frequent with travellers 
in Uilliterate regions. 

Some Central-Asian languages, e.g T the native language of (he 
Shumshun country and possibly the original native Language of 
Khotun, may never, except as regards some proper names or 
casual terms, Sc., have been written at ail* written communica¬ 
tions, if any, being exclusively in another medium. In other cases 
—and according to our information the TVyu-hun kingdom of 
the Koko-nor may he an example, the Chinese script having been 
in use—such writing a? there is is in a foreign script. 

It is unlikely that the Nam language during some eight centuries 
of close contact with China, and, for the moHt part, of Chinese 
domination, should never have been written at all: and, as wo have 
seen, there were some instances of Chinese persons taking interest 
in languages of Ch kng trilies, while, of course, there had been 
from early tames an official department of interpreters/ 1 But the 
writing of Nam can hardly have been more than casual and in the 
makeshift Chinese script; for ' literature' the people had. perhaps 
only songs and recitations, and 1 barbarians 1 taking to culture 
would find it in Chinese. The Titatan alphabet cannot have been 
applied to the Nam language before t he second half of the seventh 
century a.d. 

The scribe who wrote the Nam text was no novice: ho lmd an 
expert, flowing, and probably a rapid, hand. Though his facility 

J Sot Tt'men do Lnooupwfe, Langvegt* a/ Chin q l*fort tht Chine* r. P , J7 r 

■Lilli |l|l, 6PS, 
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may have Iwn in writing Tibetan, if is pmeticahy certain t hat the 
Xum Language was not being written in Tibetan characters for the 
first time. For an orthography is proved by the existence of the 
Berlin fragment in the same script and language with the same 
spellings, and also by a number of corrections in the manuscript 
which can have no object other than tliat of giving a nomad 
written form. 

From some of the corrections it is, further, apparent that the 
manuscript reflects a written original, the errors being of a visual 
nature. 1 But there are many errors which were probably aural : 2 
itt many cases a character is written and then crossed out. the 
correct form following at once: some times the incorrect character 
is only partly formed ; these are ii timed hi re rectifications, and their 
large number, which can be paralleled in the case of a Tibetan test 
from the same source, demands an explanation. There are several 
instances of underline additions, apparently immediate, of the 
second element of a reduplication and there are also errors, prob¬ 
ably aural, of other hinds. 4 It is credible that the copy was made 
from dictation and thus included both misreadmgs, momentary 
and otherwise, by the dictator, and mishearing*, also momen¬ 
tary and otherwise, by the scribe* 1 In any case the copy was 
certainly read at a litter date by a reviser, or jit any rate by some 
person, who by over-writing corrected or made clear many 
mistaken or obscure characters or parts of characters. 

Assuming therefore an orthographic intent ion in the writing, 
we must proceed to investigate the amount and kinds of irregu¬ 
larities which it exhibits: since all writings show some margin of 
jrregularity, and in certain old Tibetan manuscripts (infra, 
pp. 130 sqq,) the margin is rather wide. In the Xam text the 


1 Tllh applied ivrtuidy U> Ihu iimtancw l*upra, p, 1 LA, n. 31 of ConTiunoh 

of rp'ln/y 1 -) with n5‘, 

1 Tlu* frequently bo the f*aO with nmido» duo to anticipation of 
mbwqunt words. 

1 LL 1-1, 10, £8* 39, 9S. 

* Notably the of -U nftd p. E t3, n. it). 

p In regard to Sogdian tUfUHHwripts. nine from Qi'icn-fo-tung, which haw 
a ItkowjjW eftprit'inus epelthig. a suuilur HUQpwiion wm marie by thu late Ur. 
I 1 ’. kfjMinbofy: tfr I'Aeadimic tl* 1 * i'eiswf* de vli 

Clu.-rV dn Sricpcoa SodnJcs, 1031, p. 029), The c-ft» in tJio rfunio with tJic- 
Chuww manuscript* lit Tibetan script s mo JBAS* 1929, pp. 39-40. The 
normal Tiljelnn literary oad tlie mi ire Of hH 4 contemporary 

lithio huoiiptlonsof Lhn-*ii we much mo ro correct ond.ricopl forarchnietns, 
luanif^l few ubnoriMlitisa. 
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predominant variations, immediately recognisable as such, are m 
follows: 

1. Presence or Absence of initial A-: The great majority of the 
syllables in the mam script have this prefix, which is found uol 
only before single or conjunct consonant*, dearly belonging to the 
root, but also before other Prefixes. This omnipresent pheno¬ 
menon Is so abundantly exhibited by the columns of the Vocabu¬ 
lary that it may be sufficient hem to cite only a few eases selected 
among words having initial k in the root; 

keliu-prom, 17ft, &c. -= l.ikehu-prom, 177, Jec. 
kyu-wa-ne, 102 = jikyn-wa -Be, 213, hkya-bwa-ile* 339 
kyu-ldon, Iftl = bkyu-hidoh. 339 

kruhn-bpro, 321 — hkru-hbro, £21, ntc., hkmlvu-hbro, 

294, &c. 

rkabs, 272 — hrkab.>, 271 
akyim-hse, 69, jfco, = bskyim-se, is. 

Since the prefixed A- thus occurs, without dependence upon a 
preceding sound, both before initials of roots (here Ay-, Ar-J and 
t>cfore apparently Prefixed rami a t it may be asked whether there 
arc any situations from which it is excluded. To this inquiry we 
may reply that: 

fo) A- is not found prefixed to an, up, sb r am (arl, ag, an do not 
occur), though it ia to a*, si r tff, It therefore seems likely that a 
labial tenuis or nasal after j- was inimical to its presence. 

(A) h-, though occurring freely before g, giv, gy . gr, gl> T g, rgrj t 
doeii not occur before gk, gc t gft, gt> gd, gn, gph, gb, gm t gte, gdz t 
t h'J' V' r > 8&, !7-b i-G- in eases where the g itself is obviously a Prefix. 
Since, however, it is fount! before rgif- in cases where this may be 
derived from (? y (not gy) with the Prefix r T it seems that it was not 
the Prefixing of g as u fact, but the consciousness of its Prefix*I 
character, that precluded the addition of tile A- T 

Ihis leads to the further observation that : 

( c ) A- is found alternating with g This alternation, which in 
cases Such ;lh ; 

hrah-byos-bkm, 23, v. g-rah-g.yo rbo, 27, hrah-g-yowe- 
hsar. 26 

g-rub-b vos-Ejo-hsar, 20, v. g-yo-hpud-Jjto, 28 
stor-heior-byoho, 110, v\ stor hdor g-voho, 142 

1 For ft list of wortla with ff - Prefii. Including of alternation with 

ft- utM pp J pl3~4.. 
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might, ns oonoGira the verb tyo/g-yo be functional,, ns in Tibetan, 
cannot ci_s regards the noun p-be other than orthographical or 
phonological. Other cases where no question of function a rises are : 
fimog-b cc-rgyufi, 52 — gmog-hce-rgy&ii, 55 
gmog-bce-hsut 55 

rgva (and brgvabyhiu-ke, 53, Ac. — rgyafi-grli-ke, 199 
lir.Um(Jitn)-1 1 1 si i i m (cfiis), SS, Ac. — gdim-chis, 91 
liklag-kkri-khvag, 52 = gldagdica-rgyAii, 52 
bldag-iiag, 129. &c. = gldag-nag, 136 
tMng-bnag, 112, &c, — hldag-gnag (and nag). 129, &e. 
hri-stn-mubb 311, 312 = g-ri(g-rihi]-fttii-iiiehi, 312, 313, 
hrihi-fiti-byor-re, 300 = g-rbsti-byor-re 299 
hphn-hhur-lmtir, (>0 = gphall-tea, 90 
hisiJ-hril,ii, 92 — sid-g-ii t 3-1. 

In the last two instances, whore kpba/gpfwih — "father, and 
hri /tj.ri — 'mountain \ the hupossibility of a difference of function 
is specially clear. The single occurrence of gphn$ might, in Eta 
context, suggest that at the beginning of a lino of verse, or of a 
sentence, the fir- has a preference: and in one nr two other cases 
{hldag/gldag, 139, ^mog/grnog, 55) acme such explanation might 
apply. But it is imposaibk to carry it through; and, einec depen¬ 
dence upon the sounds of the preceding word is likewise excluded, 
it appears that in th&de cases the scribes [rented the choice oJ" A- 
or i 7 a a a matter of indifference. Since this must have been a con¬ 
sequence of the actual pronunciation, it seems to follow that the $- 
wm some guttural sound which might sometimes Ike heard as a g. 
The use of hd r A6, in transliteration of Chinese to represent the 
Chinese initial n and in 1 suggests that the sound was a nasalization ; 
and this may be confirmed by- the fact that in one Tilwtnu nuimi- 
Hcript. from the same region hg* is written for gi after a nasal and 
there only, Furthermore, the solo trace in the If si-fan md other 
border languages of the ancient is in the form of a nasal 
Prefixed to consonants.’ 1 The fact that in the Nam manuscript the 
U occurs before initial nasals as much as before other initials need 
not contlict with this interpretation, 

(dj h- docs not occur before the Prefix Ik a fact, however, of not 
much significance in view of the rarity of the latter. 

1 Srxi Md.fwru. Bulletin dr-t Stole fra^aiie (TSxtrim&Orimt, xx. 2, pf>. 
3J-3, and further iiutueei, parity ucctu'diu'it, in Jll.iB. Iti26, pp. SIS-I9, 
1027. p. 

1 SMMpro.p. U; c&E'jch -- #Dn(-fAu) anti tfjong = Hjxm £pp, £ n. 2,72)- 
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(e) A does not occur, or at least hardly over, if ever, occurs, 1 
before certain very common worrit, via. dze, probably a pro partition 
or particle meaning ‘on’, 'at', &c., tjt f a particle, tbe sentence- 
ending particles hi f tut, fa, and tbe sentence-ending, or correlative, 
particle n r; and this coiuimtent non-occuirenee is a dear indication 
of purpose in tbe use of the 

if) The A-1ta-s in sonic eases been inserted or amwsed out after 
being in the Itrsl instance omitted or writ ten .' J 
2. Alternation of tenuis and aspirate : 

hm 

bkalidirdza, 211-6, v, hkhah-hrds-a, £96. 

hkabd.idrOj, 100, v. hkhnisb-bdra, 106. 

bho-rno, 53, kc. t v. hkljo^in'to, ItJlt, 267 (tho). 

hkog(gsoiii n ), 23, v. hkhogfgaom"), 21. 

kmnfbldiLu"), 124, &e rj . v. bkhran(frklnn*j, 127. 

kru-hrgyan, 388, v. hkhni-rgyso, 187. 

blmi-byog, 2m, 324, v. khru-hyog, 321, 322 (hkhruhu). 

c-ch 

mfheah)-yah, 235, &c. t v. bcbuli^yan, 242, 
tab-sine, 262, v. chah-rd/.mii, 263, 
rifbdag^ 259, 261, v, chiftdag 9 ), 260, 261. 
bced.imu, 200 v. hcht-bimi, 204. 
gceg(heo-butth c ), 234 v. gcbeg(bsodinalf). 111, 
tth 

ta(stnr^h 145, v r thafstaf 0 ), 149. 
btan^rdio, 218, v. tban(hthah)-rdzo, 130, 132, 220. 
btar-phynh, 374 , v. than rhthar)-pliyan, 348, OfJ (pyai), 
torflptoejnhbron, 216, &Q rj y. thor-hbron, 220. 

—- (g-rf ), 34, v. bthoril.uibi"), 62, 
btorfgse^hM 11 ), 240, v. timr(rfie~tad = } t 235. 
htye(sta-hldyan D ), 8, v. hi li vc^di-fiidyau 3 ), 20. 
pph 

hpahOmbD, 290, v bplmh(hriM G ), 302, 
hpu-hkam, 83, v. phlt-hkanv 130. 
pu-glo, 116, 135 (frlo), v, hphu-hklo, 40. 
bpu-hbcjstb[ kb), 140, 266, v. hphudibos. 167. 
bpuhitrgyeb^, 262, v. bplmbi(r^yob°), 100. 
bpeg(avrab ), 360, v. hphyegsfsiva 3 ), 176. 
bpom, 347, v, bphom, 147. 

1 Tho on tv ..'xcojilidns are faff, ,-l H 8, 332. 


3 .Si» •ijjQHjj, p, M3, n. 3. 
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porjbteab 0 )* 291, v. phorfhtai 0 ), 295. 

Iipor( h n Li -gli l r'r), l75, v. phorf n 11 -gin iV 3 ) r 359. 
pyad{tbar D ), 69, v. phyanfbtlmr), 348, 374 fbttir}. 
pvar-iria-awary 341, v. kphyar-iiia-liSWiri, 34 1* 
pyidjstv 38, v, phvi-hse, S9 s 08. 

-- -ske^ 143, v* phyi-ake, 79. 

tipyid, 339, 344, v, hphvid, 340. 

pycr(ldcwY% 65. v, |ihycr( h Id ll n D ) r 254. 

prom hprom, 65, 128, i'c., v. phrtun, hphrom, 17 i h 172, 

tsifh 

tfifl hT>m. (bthafi-le 0 ), 131, 220, v* tshnbtbthaiide*)* 219. 
tsur(hnaii 0 ), 39], v. 6t-shiir(hrtah-ht3]li") 1 391. 
btsog-bMan, 95, v. tshog-hldau, 95* 

-bnm p 35, fee,, v. htebog-bram, 90. 

btsoraf^Hag-TiAg 0 ), 134, v. btidiorajMdag-iitig'b 130. 

-(bbroii 0 ), 219, v. tahor{bbron 9 j, 220* 

3. Alternation of tennis and media: 

kg 

kd?u{bkebu)-prcirci, 176, 361, Ac., v* gehu-pmm, 362. 

hko-hton, 212, v. bgo-gton, 210, 

bkor-kla ± 205, v. hgor-kh, 143. 

hkytid i rdto 13 ), 220, v. bgyud(hrdzo G ), 16. 

hkri(hai), 61, v. bgri(b^°)i 36. 

I.ikronis, 367, v, hgrmritj, 64. 

!iklo(hpbii"), 40, v. g]o(pO, 116. 

C J 

Apparently no nccurrencts 
t-d 

btahihkbijl.fj, 326, v. bdahflikho"), 329, 
btorlgstuf ), 143, v, bdorjstai^}, 116, 142, Ac, 
lore(rgyed ), 246, v. hdre(rgydd a J l 67. Ac. 

ItEtJit'drgyt-'J-nm'), 93, v, hlduntrgycd-iuiO* 90, Ac. 
p-h 

hpiuVhko-htnr, 371, v% bhftii-hko-btar, 373 T 366, 390. 
hpn/Ispulii l( htor ), 29. 64, Ac.* v, bbtphlof J, 33. 
bpcwfbpu^Ji 141* v* hbos( It pilar, bpu*, hpnliuj, 41, 266, 
293, Ac. 

hprofkrtjliit j, 321 f v. }ibro(likrubii , hknf), 221, Ac. 

U-dz 

litritibEljrlzu , btso ). 30, 62, 73, v. fjdia(inJzo^) t 262. 
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btselji Titarb (lidzo^J, 364 p v. hdzehhbdzo'), 33 S, 339. 
JjtsO-litselji, 342, v. hdzo-iidzchi, 288. 

-htsah, 62, 73, 115, v, hdzq-l.ilisjili, 2lh 

4. Alternation of aspirate and media: 

khg 

? tli ron: , 388. v r bgrom, 130, 223 (2). 
fte b 

liter- lipliti-bgru-dzc, 02, v. Otor-^bu-hijm dze, 33, 
tsh-dz 

3N r o instance. 

~k Alternations between the two groups 


c ch j 

te teh rlz 


(to ba expected in all old Tibetan writings) is seen in— 
c-te : lu-og-liram, 87 — btug-brun, 35, Ac, 
ch-tsh ; h^i-hgri-hchini, 38 — b^hbkri-blabiin, SI; chis jgdiin 0 ), 
01 — tshis (dim c ) r 95, 88 (AwAwi) 
j-dz: hrtO-hdzam, 261 — b noli o-ii Jam 273, 

j on (moh }, 78 , 118 (hjoh), Ac, = bdzon(tnon i5 ), 04 , Ac, 
rje-hbro-re, 138 — rdze-hbrn-re, 138, 
bjo(hkebu-prom £f ) — hdzoliofbkobu-proin*), 301-2, 

G, Alternation of j T d: r and z : 
gdzu-libyi, 305, Ac. = gzu-btyi, 307. 
bju(biah-bohe*) t 115 — biujAan-bche*), 117. 

7. In a number of cased an r-Pfcfix aeenis to be capriciously 
present or absent (excluding case- where the t may be functional): 
bgam(bthan D ) p 131 1 221 brgam^thaA 0 }, 133, 

bgyebdikni- l>bro, 221 — brgveb-bkrinbbro, 321, 323. 
bbt»-kyer, 141 — rbo^kyar 0 ), 136. 


h bo-bo u 238, Ac, 
hpo-rbom 317 



bsan-blHd, 225, Ac, - bran-hind, 226, Ac. 
hdznii-byo-bsid, 35G = hrdzoiThyo-lLsi, 1SI4„ 

The clear ea^H are, however, relatively few and sporadic. Tint 
r-prefis may be in general either a fixed one or functional. 

8, AlLernations involving ep: 
dwan{h kehn-hkah a b 361 — nvati(kehnd,ikah e ) r 178 , 
bbn-rbye-lice-rgyafi, 50 = bbu rwye-bee rgyan, 15. 
hwah frhtn liiarnbi, 224, 228 — bgwftby 229. 
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9. Mlfloeitftftfioua alternations: 

bstsab-byer, 250 = frscah-^yeitg-yer), 166, 2U6. 
bnaglbMag^, 1 12 r Sc o. - img(J,iIdag J J, 120, &c, = gnag 

(bJd*rj> m. 

nn-bgofi t 356 = gnalpgohtbgort), 170, 367. 
fcigyo-Ueg^iegra, 330 — rbya-g£eg-g£e[g]r[a]* 330. 
i,i rt a (ps wall -hpeg r 3(t0 -= b rt ub-swk-bphyegB, 170, 

10. Final consonants: The only .it once recognizable ca se ia that 
of presence! and absence of ft after vowels. It may be said that 
practically every word ending in a occur* in equal or greater 
frequency with -ah. The fact that this addition of A does dot take 
place after any vowel but a (the exceptions, AdiA, 13, Aat>A r 75, 
hktmh, 326, fatneb, 364, gdebt 395, being nil questionable) suggests 
111■ 11 the practiceJtMsomereliLtinn [m i In- Tjlxitali, likewise merely 
orthographical, use of the h in words like mdbA, &c,. to preclude 
the reading mad, Sc c,: but see i«/m, under 12. The irregularity in 
the use of this expedient extends to the Tibetan itself in old 
writings where it creates difficulties. In both languages the fa is 
sometimes retained (or used) before a suffix or final consonant, 
resulting in Tibefatn forms auch as irfoJfs, and \'&.m form* such as 
brahr, hiiahd. Apart from the question of n functional -r there 
seems to l>c a scriptural confusion of -£ and -r t visually quite easy, 
in II. 17, 163,302. 

A few mi tings, g-yaka t 266, Kphahha, 275, are provisionally 
mysterious: hut see infra. 

11. Non-functional vowel variation Kama to lie in the text very 
rure, except in one case, namely, the frequent variation between— 

i, u, e, o 

and 

il.ii, uhu, ehe, oho 

Ot thi* alternation full particulars have been given in the JRAS. 
1939, pp, SOI flqq,, where it is shown that the longer form* are 
monosyllabic and that they represent a feature of pronunciation 
which in the Koko-nor region has l)cen observed in modem time*. 
It might lie regarded ns corresponding to one or other of the 
'tones' of Chinese or Indo-Chinese languages; hut it- certainly is 
not employed as a means of discriminating homonyms. 

In regard to this pronunciation anti writing two somewhat 
curious observations present themselves— 

In the first place, the pronunciation indicated haa a singular 
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resemblance to llip Indian pandits' pronunciation of the final 
-nA p iA, h, &e rf in Sanskrit, 

Second^ - , there docs not seem to be any reason vrhj the a-Vowol 
should have been exempt: that is not the ease with the modem 
Kuko-nor pronunciation of Tibetan, as is proved by some of 
Prujjevalsky’s instances, eg. aaafzyid/.) = Tib. 'earth', 

dm-a, 'meat ' - Tib. Sa, rta-a, 'horse' = Tib. rta. The question 
therefore arises whether all theXam word*in -of) should not rather 
be transliterated with -aha ; and an affirmative answer La suggested 
bv the ol>ove-noted y-yahti and hpha&ha t which may be explained 
simply fte writings of h in pla® of h. 

This reasoning would not apply to Tibetan woirds with ah 
beca use in the poxajjel Til*:tan -i/i, -mA, -di , -aft there it no indica¬ 
te of a reduplicated i, u f t t o, except in the byoho and of 
two Am do manuscripts. 

Apparent variation between -e and -t/j j and w and -ejts in: 

liruU-we-rt&b, 114 P 191 — hral.i-wcbbrtu, J 37, 380 (bwehi* 
hrtah). 

rw'er-hino-hcltab-byih, 97 ^ FWidji-re-hmo-^ha-hyi, 98, 
bkedikah, 152, 158— hkebtidikah, 364. 
like-prom, 170, 3iM), *c. - bkehu-prom, 177, 178, 300, &c. 
hbe-hbah. 235 — htjetii-libah, IK), 334. 

and likewise some possible eases of -u -o can be considered only 
after etymological investigation {infra, pp, :^ 7 - 9 ). 


It is evident that these numerous variations, which have been 
cited ilk patently orthographical and not si gnificant , niu&t add 
considerably to our embarrassment in confronting a language 
entirely unknown and moreover monosyllabic. A syllable go, fur 
tnstan®, might present itself in variants such as hax, hcuh , 
dm, thtih, Lrhahjnjah, hjafy, f™, t<nh. hl*u f htmh ; and the possi¬ 
bilities must farther be multiplied by the number of meanings 
which die ay liable may have had in the language, no doubt rich 
like all Tibeto-Rumiun dialects, in homophones. Much must be 
set down to the account of Ihu scribes, persons used, no doubt , to 
writing Tibetan and in that language somewhat indifferent’ to 
certain distinctions, such &a presence or absence of Prefix h and 
limi I h, tenuis and aspirate (frequently alternating in their verbs), 
the use of certain other Prefixes, final s after g and b, final d (the 
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drag) after a, r, l r and so forth. Hence we are not surprised to find 
that in certain oon temporary Tibetan manuscript jpp. I TO sqq.) 
from the same region pom lie! inconsistencies in comparable 
number can be observed. 

There are, however, some qualifications which deserve mention. 
In the first place, the inconsistencies and lari ties are, despite their 
number, not sufficient to preclude cuir speaking of a normal 
spelling, or orthography. This is evident from the circumstance 
thfit the reviser of the text has made frequent corrections of the 
spelling, paying attention to even such matters as initial and find 
4 (supra, p. 113 n. 3 ): he, therefore, considered that in the particular 
passage such and such a form was the right one, unless indeed lie 
was merely equating the copy with an original. Secondly, some 
words of enormous frequency, ge, re, dre, one or other of them 
occurring in nearly every line, never perhaps receive either the 
Prefixed £ (os noted supra, pp. 120J or the suffixed h or any other 
modification. The words are Qt, a particle; re, the verb ‘to he', 
unemphatio; dre, a preposition, of Chinese origin; possibly some 
other words, e.g, «a, when meaning dmThese two circumstances 
prove that the Initial or final h was mot inserted without a 
purpose, upon a mere caprice: a like conclusion follows from the 
cases where g- and h- alternate without difference of function. 
Tlie 4- was not nothing; and, since it was not functional, it must 
have been phonetic; that being so, its irregularity can he explained 
by a proximate oral source of the text (supra, p. 117 m,}, when the 
first aeribe will have sometimes heard and sometimes failed to 
bear the acoustic equivalent of the sign, which indeed may not 
have been always enunciated in actual speech. This inference is 
reinforced by the vocalic variation, 1 , if. e, o ihi, uhu, thr., oAo, 
which shows a .similar inconstancy and which is known to have 
been oral. The initial 4, perhaps a guttural nasalisation, hod a 
naaal value in the oldest known Tibetan, e.g. in Ba rka-hAra — 
Bargttndara 1 and Ga-hjag Knnj(ik\ and only with this value 
(e,g, in Kanjur = Bkah-hgffur, rdzum-efud - rdzuhphriil) is it 
now sounded in central and north-eastern Tibet; ef r pp. j6, 110 
supra. 
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III. THE TEXT 


Is advance of any substantial knowledge of e lin language oome- 
thing may l>o affirmed concerning die text, both on internal and 
on external grounds. 

In the first place, Idle punctuation, As described above and shown 
to be not casual, indicates sections of the text larger than a 
sentence. These occur as follows : 

1* line 92 beginning with ^ |; | ; this, occumng after a short 
line and a blank of a line's width, may lie pa mile led from 
Tibetan writ Inga, where it is often only a Bcribo’s beginning 
upon t he recto of a new folio. 11 may indicate only a resump¬ 
tion of work after a break: the previous sentence ends quite 
normally with j|. 

2, line SO r | ; | : the two dots seem to be a reviser s insertion, and 
this circumstance somewhat emphasizes the break. 

3, fines 110 T lid, |[| : perhaps casual, = || r but in any ease not 
very emphatic. 

■i, line-* I &4, 172, I8fi, 366, 377, j[| : as in fine 11G. 

5, fine 215, || ||. 

6, fine 222 , \: |, 

7, line 249, |j ;l f]: evidently a major division. 

8, lino 253, fj ; j| : end of an epilogue or prelude ? 

&, lino 325, ]| ][. 

10, linos 344, 352, 358, J| ||. 

11, line 3S5, | : ]. 

Aii tlii'rie punctuation marks are familiar in Tibetan manuscripts, 

Tlie punctuation wills ||, less emphatic, reveals the Important 
fact tfia t a large part of the text is in veree. This may be exempli¬ 
fied by a passage occupying 11. 89-03 1 

gdim J phyi | fise | go | [09] | btafiog | hmm | finad j| 

Tgved \ ma | fildan [ ge [ htsog | firam [ fi&jfc j| 
rta [ fifeog | hrnm j [91] go ] fitah [ rwye | btali |[ 
rta ] ako | prom j no | brtftfi | hid an | hkran || 

Istsog [rpu I fio I chafs | [02] pyi | fise | fithofi || 
hkor | fitafi | likhen | yan j noai'i | gyan | gyan | 
hjnh | fitah | [ikheri | yon | [03] swu | toeg [ tseg !| 

Hero the double lino evidently divides verses of seven Syllables 
each, and even its absence in the last line but one is perhaps duo 
to the fact that the second gyaft is an underline insertion. 
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A metre of seven syllables is common in Chinese writings, and 
the Rgynl-ron poem drugged above is in the same. The Hgi-hsia 
Jins it both in n sacrod text, the translation of the £uvarna~ 
■prahhfija sfttm (see the edition by Wang Jrnqrn in bis Shishiah 
Studies, in, e.g, pp. 1 10, 1J2, 132), and nlao elsewhere (wee Nevsky, 
op, eit., p. xviii). In old Tibetan we find it used in the Buddhist 
Vimalaprabhii- jmi ripfcchd {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documentx, 
i, p. H>0), a» well an in crude verses concluding a letter {Two 
Medu KtZ Documents from 7'uii^huang, by F, \V. Thomas ajitl Stun 
Konow, pp, 124 t 128}, As regards later Tibetan, we may refer to 
Franc he, Ladakhi Songs t i t pp. 35 (xiii), 62 (xxvi) and Frdfttvngs- 
u fi d ]T j'? i/■ rtnyihdt r K. ■ rt&ffl , i. p. I , is. pp 1T , 2. ^ , .Vu*, aod the 
Tibetan Chronick (j£ffyal-rnb8*Q8al-baJ} i^me-loA) in of 

Indian Tibet, ii, pp, 22, 29, la the So^or-thar^ia {FrutimoL^ 
tuira) edited by SutiScandra \idyibhnsami (Culemia, 1015} 
many such verses can t>e conveniently examined; perhaps even 
more accessible- is Laufer’s edition of the Tibetan Citradakjtina 
(Leipzig, 1EH3), where the text is in the eamu metre. In the present 
instance fas also in Tilsetan) the metre evidently has a eaisara 
after the fourth syllable A the fact that in the first t hree verses the 
fourth syllable is the same fyc), and similarly in the last two, is a 
sufficient proof of this : but it is also shown by another outstanding 
feature of the text, namely the parallelism of expression seen 
throughout the passage and culminating in the last two lines and 
the reduplicated words {no doubt verbs) with which they end, 

A verst; of seven syllables with a caesura after the fourth would 
be a catidedic form of a verse of eight syllables, derived from one 
of four syllables, such as is com men in Chinese, Renee it would 
not be surprizing to meet with verses of eight syllables, and also 
verses of eleven or twelve, as conn non in Tibetan: and ouch seem 
in fact to occur; examples; 

8 syllables: 

fitab; | bsud | hdon | rgvag | dze | btor | hdo | hchan | 

hta | sud | mchi | dze brtab | hjam | ge | bnwbi jj L85-&. 

11 syllables ; 

bbo j broil | brog j re j blab | hkyaii | liras | re | liSea | gsi 
hdzuhi ]. 

rgyeb j hehi f bro j re | gditg f yaii | lit j por | h$e& | It^i j 
bdzubi |i 344-5, 

1 There tire a Tew intentional excepticuia, o,g- in It Bd, £17, when' the 
fifth ivyHabto is tha Sta of p. LSS in/rw. 
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bbora | rbo | phan | dze | bldan | bkran | bnar | re | bbom | rbo | 
bldob ||. 

hmah | bldan | byab | dze | rgyed | bldag | hnag | ge | bldan | 
kran | brwehii [| 111-13. 

12 syllables: 

hdzam | bbron | bron | re | bpau | bko | btar | dze | bide | ge | 
htah [ bldon j|. 

Iikrtjg | kyan | bldora | re | hrne | bho | bdzar | dze | bldebe | 
ge | htah | bldon || 371-2. 

It will lie seen that metrically these verses are composed of 4-1-4, 
44 . 44 . 3 , and 4+4+4 syllables respectively. The verse of 9 
syllables, likewise common in Tibetan, is seen in: 

g-yog | hsah | ma | hpul | dze | btnar | bbab | ge | brlolio || 
bbu | rwye | bee | rgynh | dze j Iddvo J htor | ge | bnus || 15-16. 
bsehe | hidu | bru | re | dze | bphag | bbali | ge | hyor | 
hcha | bgrab | nu | nar | dze | hkhab j hgro | ge | hkabi || 238-9. 

In these, and in its other occurrences (e.g. 347-9), its caesura is 
evidently after the 5th syllable, which is perhaps noticeable, 
because the Tibetan verse of 9 syllables usually has its break after 
the 4th. 

These metrical facts are of great importance, not only as shed¬ 
ding light upon the character of the text, but also for the under¬ 
standing of the language. They determine the metrical values of 
syllables and make more definite the discrimination of the limits 
of the phrases, generally found to consist of two syllables, whose 
recurrence, as well as the recurrence of whole verses or halves of 
verses, is a prominent feature of the text; and they point the 
antitheses between pairs or groups of words or expressions, thus 
furnishing a clue to the meanings. Moreover, the gravitation of 
certain words to the caesura position is an invaluable guide to 
structure and syntax. 

Naturally the recurrent words and phrases are thomaelves 
suggestive of the subject-matter. The frequency of the word rla, 
in that form or as riah, hrta, hrtah, which prompted the original 
conjecture {JRAS. 1926, p. 505 n.) of a treatise on horses, is still a 
likely indication of a connexion with horses ; for not only in normal 
Tibetan, but also in the dialects of the north-east, the word rta 
has that meaning and not prima facie any othor. But this 
matter, and more especially when we consider other expressions, 
such us hso-hna, htsogJjtrarn, hldah-hkhrah , recurrent in various 
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Spellings, can be discu*aed profitshly only under the head of 

etymology* 

'There lire two breaks in the text which may be immediately 
instructive, The first of them occurs in line ISO. where we find 
included a sentence of actual Tibetan: 

de-nas^nib9'bgy iss-gdan ‘hldi-h la b 
of which the meaning seems to be : 

1 therefrom, nr thereafter,, race (races, descent, generations) 
was (were) made: this is said (as) iwcret'. 

In this stage-direction, so to speak, a Tibetan editor, who for the 
word 'this 1 is betrayed into using the Xarn form hidi in place of 
the correct hdi, indicates that the text had been communicated 
orally and that a parr of it was in some way esoteric. The second 
is the very marked break noted as occurring In line 240. In 
accordance with usage we should be prepared to find at the end of 
n section a colophon; it may therefore be that the last word hkon 
(rii), 1 which occurs only in that place, may be simply the Chinese 
word r hit an, * fasciculus', 1 chapter V which in the form kron has 
been found so used {JRAS. 1027, p. 203; 10211, p. 01 ) in colophons 
of Chinese manuscripts, in Tibetan script, from Chinese Turkestan. 
Admixture of Chinese terms was to he anticipated in manuscripts 
written in Tun-huung. What then was the topic finished at line 
240? 

Among externat indications we must cite first the fact, that the 
manuscript was written, no doubt iu i^la-cu, where it was preserved t 
upon the wrtfd of a Chinese Buddhist text. This took place, 
probably, during the period of Tibetan predominance in Sa-cti, 
which period may bo Kt ated roughly as circa a.D. 730-S50. It must 
have been moruiatic w r ork, since only in a religious establishment 
would the Chinese manuscript have been available for use, and 
only in auch a milieu would there have been the requisite literary 
interest; we know, moreover, lb at in tie monasteries there was an 
extensive business of copying, 5 It is presumable t here fore that t he 
text, had in some way a religious interest. That, interest was 
certainly not Buddhist; for it would be impossible to find in any 
language a Buddhist text of like extent lowing no discernible 
traecii of Buddhist or Indian terminology—in fact the presence of 
Buddhist expressions iu writings, from Sa-cu and elsewhere in 

1 Tliu m is a Part ir Jr (hs- tn/m, p, 177). 

3 Tibetan /, iitmry Text* awl Document*, ii, p. SO. 

K 
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Central Asia, representing unknown languages, has been the chief 
key to the understanding of those languages; in the present text 
an oft-repeated perusal has not brought to light u single item of 
Buddhism. 

From the same library we have in Tibetan script a few non- 
Tibetan writings, namely: 

(а) a small number of Chinese Buddhist texts and one or two 
documents in the same language ; 

(б) some parts of a medical work in a language which has been 
recognized os that of a district of the western part of Tibet, 
usually associated with the Himnlayan district Gu-ge, but 
perhaps embracing the whole Kailasa region. 

In normal Tibetan there are: 

(1) masses of manuscripts containing Buddhist texts or works 
connected with Buddhism; 

(2) a Tibetan Chronicle ; 

(3) a few pieces relating to medicine or divination ; 

(4) a few pieces relating to business of government or monas¬ 
teries; 

(5) miscellaneous notices, letters, legal agreements, model 
letter-forms, and signatures. 

But there are also some pieces marked in various degrees by 
linguistic features and style distinguishing them from everything 
hitherto familiar as Tibetan; they are connected with eastern and 
north-eastern Tibet, and their language and sentiment show no 
trace of Buddhism. They are populur literature, and two of them 
are folk-lore. 

In these two, one of which is only a short fragment, there are 
references to the language of a Nam or Nam-pu kingdom, and in 
one of them tho Nam people are called Xam-Tig. Two of the 
stories are introduced by, or contain, statements concerning their 
leading persons, to the effect that their names in the Nam-kingdom 
language are such and such, in Tibetan such and such. Since the 
narratives are in Tibetan, it is evident that the stories are derived 
from Nam originals, oral or otherwise ; thus the stories are in 
substance literature of the Nara-Tig people, and the names given 
m Nam-pa form are evidence in regard to a Nam language. This 
evidence can most conveniently be considered here. 

In the story of a man, or quasi-man—the story being a fable— 
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who with some of his family was devoured by a demon, the man’s 
name is given as : 

In the language of the Xam-pa kingdom : 

Ijoh-trhi Mye. kru 

(with variants te for If hi, we for mye and hi. kro and 
bhru ( T) for kru ) ; 

In the language of Tibet : 

Gloh-mt/ig-lun, liyti-Gloh -gi-lga{mgo)-dan-rje, 
and the meaning (most names from Tibet and Central Asia had 
meanings) is ‘Blind Eye-blind’, ‘Blind Birds* Head and Chief'. 
The word for * blind ’ is found in Tibetan in the forms unions, Idoh, 
loft, all going back, no doubt, to Idoft ; and gloft , for gldoft, has 
merely an additional, or a different. Prefix. The form of the 
expression ‘Blind, Eve-blind’ is characteristic of north-eastern 
Tibet, whence we have numerous parallels, such as yul-nu/i-yul, 
‘country, man-country ’, yul-Rgya-yul, ‘country, China-country ’; 
and another will meet us below. Accordingly it appears that we 
have three Nam words, two of them, namely lloix and kru (or kro), 
meaning ‘blind’, and the third meaning ‘eye*: the suffix te. in 
Itoft-te has a variant form tehi. Lion is evidently related to the 
Tibetan Idoft ; wye or me — Tibetan myig, wig , is the most common 
form of the word for ‘eve’ in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier and of China and Indo-China (Hsi-hsia 
met : cf. Laufer, T’oung-pao. vol. xviii (1910), p. 50). Kru or kro is 
perhaps only a dialectical form corresponding to the Tibetan gloft, 
since loss of final nasals is one of the linguistic features of the 
region. 

In the same story a daughter of Lton-te Mye-kru has her name, 
originally Tsch-gi-Rbag-zin, charmed into: 

In the language of the Xam-pa kingdom : Bya-rma-byahi 
RmaAi, Bycliu-rma-byehu-gi Thin-tshun (of which two forms 
only the second recurs) ; 

In the language of Tibet: Khab-yo-byahi-Hdab'bhra. 

The change of name takes place on the occasion of the girl’s 
escape from a fiend, which she effects by clinging to a bird. The 
bird is certainly a peacock, in which form the girl appears later 
in the story ; in the version contained in the shorter manuscript 
she escapes by actually changing into a peacock and also reappears 
in that form. The expression Bya-rma-byahii means * bird, peacock- 
bird’; it is parallel to the yul-myi-yul, &c., noted above, and the 
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suffixnl Ai corresponds to the ffi of Uhi. Tlie alternative form 
bythu-rma-bychu-gi is the same expression, modified only by 
sul>stitution of the so-called ‘ Diminutive’ fonn in -«Au, for ~a, and 
the Genitive-Adjective suffix gi for the equivalent Ai. It can be 
shown that such diminutives and the actual form bythu were 
favoured in north-eastern Tibet. Thin is probably equivalent to 
Tibetan mthiA, which in the form thin is found in a text from north¬ 
eastern Tibet, and which appears in several bird-names, mthiA-ga, 
‘a bird of deep blue colour', mthin-ril, ‘a wild duck’, mthin-hril, 
'a certain bird’: note also inthiik-lchra, 4 a kind of silk-scarf with 
white spots on a blue ground’, containing the word lArn, which 
also occurs in the name. It is possible that bshun means ‘feather 
since one of the Hsi-fan languages has tson in that sense ; l but not 
much weight can be attached to this, since in a modem dialect 
we should expect a more degenerate form : perhaps Tilietan Lshon , 
‘colour’, may call for consideration. It does not seem possible to 
say anything concerning rtna-li. In the Tibetan name hdab-bkra 
means ‘mottled wing’, and khab-yo-bya in the context where 
it occurs ought to mean ‘household (XrAnA)-managing (yo)-bird’. 
Thus the interprotat ion of this name fails to yield any sufficiently 
precise informat ion in regard to the meaningB of individual words. 

In the same story figures the ‘mountain-ridge donkey’ (ri- 
khahi-bon-bu), to whose neck the Nam-Tig people uttach a ‘yak- 
heart ’ bell and whom they set to guard sheep. His name is: 

In the Nnm-pa language: cho-pyi-cog-zu ; 

In the language of Tibet: spaA-hgi-bon-bu-stag-cuA. 

The Tibetan name means ‘Asa of the meadow, “Little Tiger'”, 
Here we have very good reason for understanding cog-zu as 
meaning 'Ass of the meadow’; for in the divergent version of the 
story contained in the smaller manuscript the same, or another, 
ass is named zu tsog-zu, a name evidently of the form previously 
described and meaning ‘Ass, meadow-ass’. It follows that cho~pyi 
means ‘Little Tiger’. Cho might be related to the khoh of the 
Thochu dialect, Gvami khu, Gyarung kong, Chinese A u (Hodgson, 
JAS/i. xxii (1853), p. 144) and to the cho of certain Mioo-tseu 
dialects, recorded by the Vicomte d’OHone (op. cit., p. 64) as 
meaning ‘tiger’ and ‘panther’; and there are various forms in 
Tibeto-Bunnnn dialects 5 (see Hunter, The Non-Aryan Language# 

' d'OUooe, p. 70 (No. 3S): In Hui-tuun rUi, risih, ruin arc given (Nevsky. 
No. 132) an meaning ‘colour’. 

* But aotne of these wm to point to an original initial U-. 
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of India and High Asia, p. 1G0). In one of the two Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts occurs a word cha, denoting some kind of forest animal, 
and this might mean the tiger, since the verb hchah has the sense 
of * maul 4 mangle and cho might be related to it as smo to rma, 
zo to za, Uo to Ua. For the moment there is little advantage in such 
conjectures, but it will appear infra (p. 252) that both the word 
for ‘ass’ and the expression ‘little tiger' ure represented in the 
text. 

With the story of ‘Blind, Eve-blind’ the tw'o manuscripts 
connect an account of the family of a person named: 

In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom: Yab-hal-ldehi 
(elsewhere ldc)-thol-phrorn; 

In the language of the Tibetan kingdom : Yab-stcn-rgan-gyi- 
htr-ba, 

and the one text states that he was in the country SLyi-mthm, 
while the other discusses the manner of his burial. The Tibetan 
means 'Having care (ner-ba) of his exalted (sten) old (rgan) 
father'; from which we can see that the person was not an 
ordinary human being, but was connected with one of the upper 
(sten) worlds of the lion cosmology: in fact, he himself goes at 
death ‘to heaven’ (dguh-du). The Nam word rial, if connected 
with Tibetan hal, fatigue’, could very well mean ‘old’; and the 
suffix Ide or Idchi is similar to the U or tehi already familiar to us. 
From the circumstances as detailed in the story we can see that 
the matter taken in charge was the burial of a father; hence we 
cannot be mistaken in assigning to Ihol the meaning ‘ bury which 
meaning is not recorded in Tibetan dictionaries, but recurs several 
times in old Tibetan documents from Central Aida, 1 possibly 
borrowed from people of the Koko-nor region, since the Tibetans 
themselves did not normally bury.* Accordingly phrom will have 
the sense of Tier, ‘take charge of’, ‘attend to' (infra, p. 127). 

Of the other names mentioned in these stories we are not fur¬ 
nished with translations. But it may not be superfluous to point 
out that in type they correspond generally to those discussed 
above. Omitting the seven Gyim (Gyim-po, ‘Gyim-man'), 3 
brothers we have: 

(a) Wife of Lton-te Mye-kru: Hzagstc S'nr-hbyam. 

* Tib* tan Literary Test a and Document«, ii, pp. 389: 83. 390: 84 (btoi), 
389 : 82 (ffthol). 

* See, however, infra, p. 148. 

* On Gyirn a* u tribe-nnine nee eupm, pp. 33. n. 3, 67. 
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(6) Daughters of the some: 

Version A: 7'sen-hgi-Rba\g]-ga, Tstn-hgi-Rlxnj-zin, Tseh- 
hgi-Rba\g]-ga. 

Version B : l Rbeg-ga-rbeg4\ ( = Tseii-hgi-Rbag-zin) only men¬ 
tioned in the fragment. 

(c) Wives of Yab-nal-de-thol-phrom: 

Ldrh u-zah \-hbrih-t? Sman-akyol 
Slry-zabi-hbrih-U Yar-tno-bhun 
in which the te is once omitted. 

Here we usually find the proper jwrsonal name preceded by a 
surname, which in two cases is a clan-name ‘Ldcbu-woman- 
middle-[sister] \ ‘Skeg-woman-middle-[sister] \ in two. Biagtft and 
Tscn-hgi, is obscure, nnd in Rlxg-ga-rbrg has the form already 
exemplified in Glon-myig-loh (Ltoh-U-Myt-kru ), Zu-teoy-'zu, yul- 
myi-yul, &c. To this last group belongs also, in one of the two 
versions, the name of 

(d) The fiend: Go-ya-go-phu (in the other version he is Dgu- 
IrogM), ‘the Go, the Ya-Go, the elder’ (if phu here, as usual, 
means ‘elder’: yn may be ’sheep (ewe)’, cf. pp. 94, 343). 

The persons in these stories are, as has been mentioned, not 
ordinary human beings. This applies in a high degree to the girl 
Rbcg-ga-rbeg-«U, or Tsen-bgi-Rba[g]-iin, who is transmuted into 
a peacock and flies away from G-yer-mo-thnn to the Skvi-mthin 
country, where she becomes the wife ofGyim-po$ag-cig[‘ Number 
one’], the junior, but wise, son of Yab-iial-de Thol-phrom. Her 
character as a peacock suggests a bird-nature in the original status 
of herself and her family, and discloses a possibility that her 
father, ‘Blind Eve-blind’, ‘Blind Birds’ Head and Chief’, may 
have commenced his existence in fable as an owl. This possibility 
is confirmed by the name of the fiend in the form Go-ya-go, since 
go may well be = Tibetan go-bo (Mo-so Aio !), ’vulture’; but she 
may have been a sheep, since the fiend’s first object in approach¬ 
ing the Hock of sheep will have been, of course, the lambs. In any 
case the alternative version, in which the fiend is ‘the black fiend 
Dgu-lcogs from the fiend country Dgu-sul in Khar-tsan', two 
places belonging to the Sa-cu region, 1 shows that the original fable 
had assumed a less definite significance. 

* Evidently with dialectical difference. 

* Tibetan Literary Ten* and Document#, ii, pp. 366-8 fiul), 28, 32, 34~5, 

Ac. 
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An aetiological character in the story emerges when we con* 
dder that it is to the Skyi country that Tseh-bgi*Rba[g]-iin 
escapes, and in that country she becomes the peacock bride of 
Yab-hal*lde-Thol-phrom’s son, Gviin-po ^ag-cig. The story 
begins (in the larger manuscript): 

Yul-myi-yul-Skyi-inthih-na | n; j Skyi-lyul-stcn-yul-Than- 
brga-]rgyal Bod-kyi-skad-du-na 
* In a country, man-country, Skyi-inthih : Skyi [country, high- 
countrv, Thun-hundred]. 1 In the language of Tibet. . . .’ 
The scribe, obsessed by the idea of the Skyi country, was going on 
to say * In the language of Skyi ’; but he recollected immediately, 
crossed out the words ‘country, high-country, Than-hundred 
and proceeded ‘In the language of Tibet*, accidentally leaving 
in the (second) ‘Skyi’. Connexion of the Skyi country with tho 
peacock is evident when w-e remember that Skyi is the country 
of the upper Hoang-ho, the Rma-chu, ‘Peacock-river*, and that 
Etna, ‘Peacock’, is a surname of persona from that region, 3 and 
that the river in its great upper course winds round the towering 
Amne Ma-chin range of mountains, i.e. the Ane Rma-chen, ‘Aunt 
(or Grandmother, Grandfather, Ancestress, Ancestor) Great- 
Peacock ’ range. In another story belonging to the larger manu¬ 
script one of the characters journeys to the ‘country, man- 
country, Skyi-mthih, a far country ’, where he meets with ‘iimn. 
peacock-son (myi-rma-bu), Ldam-sad ; and in a different manu¬ 
script we have a long account of a certain .l/yi-rwia-f/u-.l/cAin- 
rgyal, ‘Man, peacock-son, Mchiii-king*. It is therefore certain that 
the peacock was the legendary ancestor, or rather ancestress, of 
the Skyi people and its chiefs; and the story of lather Nal-Ide- 
Thol-phrom and his Gyira-po sons is the racial legend of the Skyi 
folk. Should we resist tho temptation to identify this Gyim with 
Jen (Wylie, pp. 433-4; Do Groot, ii, pp. 195-6, Dsim), the great- 
grandson of the legendary first king of the Ch iang ? See supra, 
pp. 40, 57. 

We should not fail to observe that in the story three different 
areas are envisaged. The first is the narrator s own point of \ iew, 

‘ ‘Plain-hundred*, if brga ia = brgya, -hundred’: many parallels show 
that it must be a number; but it might bo pa, ‘ten , which is likeK to lutio 
boon tho regional word = H6rpa *ja, Muli ka-u, Pa-U-Kong ka-den. H*i- 
hsia dgak, dgkah, and which probably occurs as pa in tho longer manuscript ; 
on the word Than in tho name boo supra, p. 30. n. 3. 

* As explained in JRAS. 1927. p. 40. and Tibetan Literary Ttrt* and 
Document*, i, p. 279, n. 6. Cf. ntpra. p. 1. n. 2. 
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where, no doubt, &moe be does not suggest tiny oilier location, to 
the homo of Lton-te Myc-kra iiiiJ hto family . The second to the 
pLice of t ho girl's Brsfc hiding (unj perhaps, therefore, not remote 
from her own original country), namely , theCLyer-mo-tlmh. which 
wo have already (pp,33-4) found reason to identify with the 1 Great 
and Little Turquoise (l r #) Valleys', west of the Kdko nor. The 
third to the country of Yab-fod-deThol-phroai, the Skyi countiy, 
which the yiri reaches in her flight after traversing nine passes and 
crossing nine fords. Thus we have three regions : the narrator e, 
i,e. the Xiuii, region ; « proximate region, tlie < Mer-mo-thau ; and 
a remoter region, Skyi, which had ite own language or dialect. 
The legend of the Skyi country, at any rate as retailed ia t he Nam 
country, recognised an ancestry from the tirut of these. 

Have we now tfuffickmt grounds for identifying with the Sam 
language that speech which is represented by our manuscript * 
The most obvious formal correspondence to in cf.mncxjon w ii h the 
su£6i which appears in the forma to and to$i [iJan-tc and khi, 
hbrih4e), ate [Rzwjxk),l &anil U.hi (Sai4dt and fc£e$i), and which 
obviously to identical with the Tibetan Gerund suffix to, sto, de. 
In Tibetan, however, the suffix to not found employed as it to in 
these names, i.e. as a mere appendage to an attribute; and it 
eertaitilv could not lie followed, as Item, by a Genitive or Adjective 
suffix hi— that this to the value of the hi to proved by the alter¬ 
native use of hgi in Tsen-kgi Rha-ga, &c. Alternation of and -(hi 
without apparent difference of sense ha* been exemplified above 
(p. 124) in forms of the manuscript language, and it seems possible 
that we should find la the hi the Adjectival suffix i which Dr 
hauler attributed [T'oung-pu>, xxii (101b), p, 106) to the Hsi-hafo 
language ; am] such n suffix might have utoo other use-t. I5ui. in any 
case the language of the manuscript has many examples of a 
suffix to or hit attached to words which are immtotaluible verbs 
(!idn, A/a, bphom) and adjectives {htor, Aram, fouimj, on which 
matter see infra (pp. 188-90): the form ate abo occurs 

It must be confessed that a to, dr, «fe t hk as a Gerund, though 
not in the above use, may, since it existed in two independent 
dialecte, Tibetan and Xatn, have lieen general in old Tibofco- 
Borman, and so may have extended to the language of the manu¬ 
script, even if not identifiable with Nam, This difficulty doe* 
not apply to the auxiliary verb phr&m in thot-phrom, uhi.-U [r , 
Ti^tan might have lx*en thoU^d or Oot-mdtad, the two verbs 
byed. 'do 1 , and v&ad, ‘mske 1 , W, \mn s from old times » 
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employed with verbs, either to Form Causatives or as mere 
stylistic equivalents of the simple verbs. In the Tibetan doc uments 
another verb hkhvntJf (Preterite Utwrvt y and bl-um ; Future bguinx) 
is frequently used in the expression ijiitr-hkhuma, *to carry out a 
task', pner lading a verb with lh© meaning "employ 1 or ‘have in 
charge". This verb fykhums, which h not found in the Tibetan 
dictionaries is perhups identical in root with hgam, *die \ bhm, 
’kill 1 , and may have meant "execute 1 in both senses; but a more 
likely connexion is with hkhunt.*, ttkuw, ‘ contract ‘ (limbs, (tc r j, 
whence the dictionary of IS. C. Das gives to practise 1 , "to impress 
on the mind (" concentrate ), and thsti-jxt-hUium, 'comprehend 
what ha* been heard Phmm will then lie a verb of tile same 
character, possibly connected with phrojn, khfam t 'a mart’, often 
used by the Tibetans in Central Asia. The word, a$ prom, frprotn, 
hproms, fypr&m, phrom T hph rowi, is of frequent occurrenee in the 
language of the manuscript, and is nowhere else recorded ; l mid 
this fact nmy [perhaps lie considered decisive of the whole matter." 

: Abu tlie test JwtH u auxiliary verb AJevm r jfctwu. e.g, in yob-hkom, 1. 160, 
‘having aix'ompltiib'-Hl u shakingwhich in clearly iduoliral with the Tibetan 
AiAunur; eaACCCaing JMOW anil AJhwi M>n \ nfra, pp, l OEUIJtKi 

5 I . it, ilh jiccidcnt that lin* combined the three rtyKsblfw Naai-MeA-jtniM 
in the name of it plate whufO in the }‘Mf a.O, 702 the Tibetan government 
hold their wittier jnct'iubly of Mdbstnul (Tibebm St.S. CTrromcie) T The 
tuum might momi "Ldoieprcmi in Nam’, or L Nnrn-ltion mart' (with prom 
- phrom, ■ martBut ill any ewe the Norn country is probably indicated, 
and jjfoi«, even if = phrom. points to the north, since it is only in Centra,! 
Asia that this form of khrom, 'mart', it known. 

It seems highly probable that the collocation .ViiNi-Woii is not, in fact, 
casual, nrnl that the bluviriGari (Won) of ^lyd-kni owt t it* origin to ft never- 
elhient feature of Cent ml-A stun Fotk-lore, namely, popular etymology. For 
the Ldon are r&DXN» in Tibetan literature ns une of (ho six Oftflj tribe* 
rleaceodod from the monkey patriarch of the Tilsfltan race, and nLw as 
having supplied gdnemtiona of minister* to the Tibetan wtatu 1*0 C- 
Das's DidiCFUrji, s,v.)„ The Ldm i NVmi-jXj, a.e. the Ldofr of the Sum-pa 
division, have already ip. IK, a, 2) rtUnr to OUT knowledge ;, and in connexion 
with them (.be Tibetan hi-*Tory tbwo cited moke, mention alio of the IsiQh 
Mi- flap t na unOther nr the four tribes of L inner dwarf*** It |cH>kn aa if the 
people* of the Women* Kingdom mid of the MjdLm; country weio regarded 
a* Kubdrvmoni of a Ltlm i mre. If that i* so, we must iuclds nlso the Nam 
people j for t lie UDM muhtiM! rtpl which HpftftlfcH of ibu Jjiotl b'urtupa referv in 
tbe NiinO connexion to the .Vum-jn IsfWt, the ' Ubn of the Nampa division. 
And th«&e w?eai to be nlso the A'o*m^#n Ldoii of I lie history (p. 00), Accord, 
jnply it npptair* thni to the early Tibetans Chit Ch'iong tribes in general 
ware Ldoii, Tin* bring so, it is probable that the ‘blind no*-’ of the Nam 
patriarch Myo km, run I fNrhrtjM hi* owl oharoctwr anti hi* whole *tory, 
embody merely a popular attempt to account for the racial or et hnic name 
Ldmi, triorc„ 
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But it seems also that the actual name Mt^-kru, in the farm 
Afthi-ktu, and the word kin, wit]) the meaning 4 blind \ occur in the 
manuscript. 

Mthi-ldu-hcha r certainly denote rig .some kind of living creatures, 
occurs in: 

h!dyaud>pn-hbri-re-nw!ihkhid,)e|i:i^ge--1:or-hta h -htoni |[ 1.150, 
which must mean (approjdinnttjly): 

'the Mthi klu hchy f male and female ( 7), were scattered [or 

fled)*; 

and the same verse, w r ith fjttah far kch<i and yahstor-hdor-lnyon for 
recurs in L 1GL In I. 218 we have: 
hidyah-hpu-h brbre-h diehl-klu- heal.wdze-btor-h kho-ge- 
hkhohi. 

and the phrase hIdya ii . . , hnj)i U found again in L 343. It is 
IEi!e that li#ih or hcha is a pluralizing suffix which occurs in 
other cannediom : but more probably it means' liannfu! o»fltaiBa 
see jupm, pp. I32-3, cha . hoik . $cAa|. &c., and infra, p r 253. .1/i, 
recording to what has bean set out above, La a good equivalent for 
tnye, me, 'eye 1 ; along w ith Hu it is found in 11. 24-5; 
bgn i ■ ban m ■h ta in-ge ■ fifes-beg- stub 
klu ■ hrtohtia -gje-fiies-fi beg-me h i 
klu-rto-htsa h-ge -hrah -hy os-h lam, 

H-irtffdirJj occurs elsewhere and seems lo be u divinity, and hnih - 
liyo# likewise recurs, meaning probably L place moved’, while 
JJani is certainly — Tibetan law, road*jst3T, The parallelism 
of *tah, mthi, and kltim, along with the other antitheses, proves 
that the meaning of the second and (hind lines is : 

'They being blind frocks]., Bfes-beg was their eve: 

They being blind frocks], the place (Itself) moving was their 

path/ 

These coincidences inevitably suggest I he possibility of a 
connexion between our Xnm text {since we enu now' confidently 
refer to it as such) and the two Tibetan manuscripts, a connexion 
extending to the subject-matter; and tide idea is encouraged by a 
rather striking parallelism. 

The Tibetan interpolation at L 180 of the Nam manuscript 
means, as w r e have seen, 

therefrom, or thereafter, race [races, descent, generations) 
was (were) made: this is said (as) secret “ T 
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In the longer Tibetan majiiuwript the first part ends: 

'Now in kinds, nine [— all) kinds [rig#, 'racee ), it is to be; in 
divisions, nine divisions, is to tie division 4 ; 
and then, after some verses [^rticularuing the changes, we haven 
colophon: 

'Chapter telling of the beginning [eiio). The rest is to bo 
spoken. Hero a smuli extract id written. ‘ 

Tims both texts profess an oral source, and at a certain point both 
announce an oral continuation and state aa its subject a matter of 
race or divided races [ra&r, rigs'). 

Thenext, and longest r section in the Tibetanmanuscript narrates 
the tragic story of the sejinration (dbyt) of the horse and kiang 
(the wild nsa) and the conflict with the yak, whoso hostility is still 
a notorious theme, The horse is generally, ofoourie, rta, the usual 
word not only in normal Tibet an hut also in the frontier dialects 
of the east and north-east. Thy yak is g-yag or hbrntt, the 

yak-bulb whom malice is proverbial ; in the text Wfi arc concerned 
with 'Father 0bron-g-yag Skar-ba' (his individual name). The 
Nam text likewise is evidently concerned with the horse f rla, rtab T 
hrta, fjrlab) and the yak I£Wri), whose designations are of 
constant returreiicc: and it woul'l k 1 easy to show [hat the main 
topic is the strife between the two and the quelling of the yak. 
Since this proof depends upon the interpretation of Nam words, it 
would bo premature to dwell here upon the matter; it may suffice 
to cite two lines (lSo~fi) of the text which are fairly clear : 

bUb | hand | bdon | rgyag [ dae | btnr j bdo | behun J 
htn | and | mehi | dse j brtab | hjam | ge | bmehi |! 

The meaning must be (roughly) ; 

' In comparison with (die) that fierce-purposed [yak| the horse 
ia in bigness smalt: 

4 In comparison with that k-roe-^yed [yak) the horse has a 
mild eye' 

(the little Berts; eye of the yak-bull being a familiar matter). 1 

Another expression, of like frequency, in the Nam text is rgytd 
or rgytd-md. If w’e disregard the initial r h or regard it its a i ausa- 
tive Prefix, we are at once conducted to the Tibetan verb L l>e 

1 On tho bladUKSsfl, lierctJiiMw, and 4 fiery ey*ft - of the yak me Hue anti 
Gabel, ii, p. 1 Jr/, ami of. Rockhlit, Diary, pp, J«3, J W, Tufel. ■ ► p 33?, and 
Pmjevnlsky* ii. pp. 1ST--H, 11H. 
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divided', 'to issue, proceed, spread, or E>randi from 1 , 1 and to its 
causa!mi form htjyfd, 'scatter, disperse, sat going with Preterite 
fiffiy&s, Future hkyt. In connexion with Tibetan forum beginning 
with $ij s Qr t *jJ there is always reason to anticipate alternatives 
with Ay, Aror dr t hi, of which alternation we have here, in tact, sui 
instance; for the more common form hi Tibetan is hhye, ‘open, 
separate, resolve into 1 , with Causative hhyai {Preterite phyt, 
phyed, phyts, Future dlye), J open T disunite, set at variance, 
divide’, ritj^kyi+sgo-Tias-dhyt-iia, "if classified according to the 
different species (riffs) \ This form hhytil is, in fact, the ouo used 
(efAyc, Future or Prospective) in the Tibetan manuscript to denote 
the 1 separation ’ of species. In the Nam we should, on the analogy 
of ita glo, ‘mind r (ordinary Tibetan bio, hut in Central-Asian docu¬ 
ments gU>), expect the <j form. Incontestably therefore we recog¬ 
nize in the Nam won! rgyed the meaning ‘divide ’, ‘separate J ; and 
in regard to rgytd-ma we scarcely need to cite the Tibetan hgtjfd- 
ma, which the authors of & C Das’s Tibetan Dictionary have some- 
where found denoting a goddess, one that brings on division, 
dissension, or disunion*. 

We are now in a position to resume consideration of the 'colo¬ 
phon/ occurring, as suggested supra (p L 12ft) in II. 248-0 of the 
text. The last sentence t here reads : 

ItEdi-rgyed-hrur-rgyed-fitre-fetc-ge-gse-hsn-hkoni (= ltkon-ni)„ 

Here Itldi = libel-an $<fr ± ‘this’; h nt r is Locative of hrah — 
Tibetan m, place ,enclosure ; hire, which elaeivhere in connexion 
With rrjijtd is h(lu t is a form of the Tibetan verb hdren, draw', 
’bring on\ ‘invite [blo-hdrm, ‘draw on the mind*, ‘persuade, 
induce’). The form ftrfre with this meaning occurs in our texts 
From eastern and north-eastern Tibet: ami the ordinary Tibetan 
hirt, demon, or evil spirit 1 , is perhaps the same word in the 
wnse of a drawer ; is the Participial-Adjectival suffix with 
which we ore already familiar. 6’« (also A* 0 ), since it occurs with 
the suffix tititl i, Is probably n verb: and since we have 
gae-htab-hdii m, 24b, 
hse htab-bdam, 32ft, 

'ijmt-ta was bound or condemned 1 , 

s, ( . Da*’* DKiinwrif i iUda-j Iw-wo *o, ‘they have pfttwnded fr, im 

Thn^ (Ibnr unatiNslb S* aInd in llm R^al-mb* (ed. Fnuicko. Antiipntin 

of JnrJitin I iLr-i, Li, p. 'Jl +-j ‘r/y*' frgu 

thow four the rac.tm af rn«o in j^noral bmnetjwl out". 
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and g&e-lad (and A foal). 240, 242, 244, 

"requital of \ 

it means ‘injuring', 1 harming*» ‘injury T , 'harm', and carreapondi 
to Tibetan gtsc/ijtete, 4 cause mischief or danger to, damage, 
injure, persecute'. For hkoa the meaning "chapter' has been 
conjectured, The meaning of the passage therefore ih : 

'In this Plage of Division injury [by] those inducing Division, 
io- Chapter. 1 

What h (i&t ? The two other occurrences of the word throw no 
light upon its meaning. It hi clearly not ^ Tibetan w, ‘dice 1 , w, 
'blast, hEight, mildew', 'tax, toll', So(~rt), 'defect.. Haw, 

notch, gap 1 , <jio. Sim, ‘pour\ a>, Kurds', io, a certain weight, zo, 
‘spot,speck b<OJt, ‘victuals', so , 1 attachment V desire so‘ tooth ', 
to, b»o, war chma n \ 4 guard ', ‘ spy T , *o-<ja ziw-ka , 4 su turner', to, ffsof 
W T 'feed"nourish’, ‘pure’; and we have so far no reason for 
thinking of trio, 1 pour‘ vomit", 4 copulate'. Remembering that hi 
the Tibetan manuscript the opening chapter is 
oho-smofl-pahidehu 
‘chapter telling of the beginning', 
we might l*> tempted to equate -*o with rAo in the sense of begin, 
ning'; but, since the Nam text contains the word cAos in that 
sense, that way seems provisionally to las dosed, and we must 
leave the problem unresolved. Nothing supports the idea that io 
might Ik? a number. 

In the Tibetan manuscript the (fragmentary) beginning is eon. 
cerned with the [M.'ricKl preceding the Age of Separation., division, 
juuoa. It was a Golden Age, with blessedness concentrated 
on the top. and evil or curse shut outside. The change came with 
the action of the stare and planets, which commenced to ‘cat 
uphill 1 (or with difficulty, against the grain) and drink anxiously \ 
If the Nam teat wae on similar lines, we might perhaps in its 
opening part, despite its fragmentary condition, hud some traces 
of a world cataclysm. From II. 24-3 we have already taken note 
of the verse which nays: 

‘They being blind, the place (itself) moving win* their path/ 
The pltrese Aru/.-Ayw, 1 place moved % recurs as fymb-g-yo* and 

1 6-^n-4u r j^ibly n twlmii'ai oip^iOD. bcca-tln^ we are tolrl thflt in 
October the yaks, having previously ‘fed their way up the tfiounudn 1 , 'of 
their ovtti nocard MimnaioB feeding downwania' (TntwJ* of a Piancrr of 
Comwerefl, hy T* T. Cooper* p. 394), 
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g-raJi-fiifos in j. 26, while in L 27 we find and in I. 2* 

g-yo^hpud-fdo, in g-yo we have evidently to do with the Tibetan 
verb tj-yo, Preterite g-pou T 1 move 1 . L waver r . of which yoba, 

' crooked\ 'perverted 4 deceitful’. may be ll prefix less form : and 
other variations may Is: traced. But that in north-eastern Tibet 
the phrase was used with reference to earthquake or cataclysm 1 
is certain from another Tibetan manuscript, which tells of a girl 
queen of the Mvah country, who was keep Eng down the local fiend, 
so that: 

' When in the high-country was quaking (p-yew), in the Mvah 

high-country of Black Woods there was no quaking (tf-yoj}.' 
That a cataclysm is the subject of the opening part of the Nam 
text may shed light upon the verse (tL 9, 13) 

sta-re■h mo-ge -sta-hri -hldyn h 
if that means something like 

L Where were the clouds (or heavens. A trtog or fptio ), there the 
mountains rose (or flew or?) 

which may auggeat an original Tibeto-Kurmati source for the 
early Sanskrit legend that the mountains (Himalaya) at first had 
wings. It is a singular coincidence that the earth-movement was 
due to the awe]ling-tip, ns we ahull see, of the above-mentioned 
(p. 13&) divinity, Htes-hbeg. in name resembling the serpent 
SC®*: of Indian mythology, who 4 by moving his coils lays the 
mountains in rains 1 . 2 The end of the cataclysm it? stated in the 
verse 

hoah-yob-hkom-re-hran-hrab-btsuliu |j. |£jfi r 
which patently means 

The earth, having done quaking, returned to its own place ' 
The character of the Nam text now begins, it may be hoped, to 
be discernible behind its machine-pm rapid-tire of strange mono¬ 
syllables. It is the literature, folk-lore, and sacred legend of the 
Nana-Tig people. Like the narration in Tibetan language, to 
which it had a general, but apparently no close, correspondence, 
^ began with a description of a primitive age of blessedness and 
harmony in the fields of heaven; and then, after describing the 
cosmic disaster which terminated that period, expounded the 

1 On frequency or earthquakes in borderland* of cost Tibet see Tuff I ii 
pp. 10B* t07; Johnston. p, 1 IS2; Hill, p. L V 1S : PwgiLwm, p . 2(Kt. 
s Sw iba Sanskrit HunKi-earito. Irons. Cowoll and Thom™, p. 132 , 
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unforuitialo history of the* divisions and strifes of species, ft it 
was similar to the Tibetan texts which we have* it may have 
continued into human origins and have given the eponymous or 
aetiologicid legends of its own jjeople and of others within their 
purview; in that case the legend of the Ham-Tig country would 
have been that of My«-klu. while that of the Skyi country was, as 
we have seen, that of Yah-nal-ldc Thol prom„ Two other manu¬ 
scripts from the same region uee the doctrine of the Blessed Age 
and the successive periods of degeneration as a preface to dis 
q auctions of a historical, and oven a politico-religious, character. 
These may be affected by some indirect influence from the aide of 
Buddhism. The Nani text, too, may contain some references to 
actualities. But., if it resembled the Tibetan account, which has 
one certain reference to Bon divinities, its notions will have ijeen 
of the vaguer, more poetical add fanciful, kind, which may still be 
traced in certain Bon-po writings. 

It ought not to 3w thought st range that from among tribes which 
the Chinese, even in T ang times, could describe as the lowest 
savages, we should have literature or' this nature. Narratives of a 
primitive Period of Bliss, or commencing with the gods or heaven 
and progressing into actual history or legend, are, in fact, the most 
widespread of all forms of early litemt un\ After the most hi mi liar 
examples, the Book of Genesis and the works of Hesiod, we may 
refer to the Sanskrit Pa tanas, which reflect some very ancient 
models. In the Tibeto-Bnrman sphere and among neighbouring 
peoples such narratives atom to have been a common tyjie. For 
the Mo-so we may refer to the facsimile text printed, with trans¬ 
lation, in Prince Henri d’Orlcjms From Tonkin to India (pp. 44 ri 
aqq.) arid to M. Jacques Bacots work {Les Afo-so). pp. 18-20; for 
Lo-lo stories to M. Paul Vial {Lt-i Lolot), pp. 6-12, H, Outlier in 
Toyn& pat, HX)7, pp. 666 7, and M. A. f dotard's An Y an-nan t Le* 
L<hiO"p*a t pp. 140-2, Concerning the * independent Miao-tae' the 
Vioomtc d'OUcwte writes (trans., In Forbidden Chinn , pp. l Jt.i-7): 

‘One or the most, curious customs of th esq people is that of profiling 
bv all solemn occasions , . . to relate the traditions referring to the 
earliest ogee nf the world, liie Creation, the Dplufjv and so forth. It 
iean intexmiuabk story, to which the crowd listens without fatigue; 
they will interrupt it in order to oat or sleep, ami onec more it is 
resumed, often to last for sevuml days. . . ♦ Thoir recitals viiry from 
village to village. The most singular j>oint about these traditions is 
tiie almostr perfect identity, in spite of certain items of purely 
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local. colour, of their account- of t.hn Deluge with that of the 
Dib]o.' 

As regards Burma, we have there 'the Laltu Narrative of 
Creation' [Journal of the Burma Jifeji earch Society, i, p, 65) arid the 
statement of the Rev, D, Gilmore {ibid. Li, p. 32) concerning the 
Karens: 

+ the prevalence among them, when they first came in contact with 
Chri-Htinn mi.4fiioniuT.iW, of a number of traditional legends more Or 
resembling the iuuxativ<LW found in I he curly part of the book of 
Genesis.' 

In Tikt the Royal Chronicle {Ms-hA), which remarks that 

1 Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Don-po itlcja", J 

has preserved in its early pages same little of this, though with 
Buddhist admixture. 

Whether the Nam narrative was of the same interminable 
character' as those of the SGaotze and the Finnish Knirrala is not 
apparent. It has two distinctive features, or rather three. 

The first of these features is the prominence of the idea of 
division,, or dissension, and the deploring of the resulting evils; 
also t he praise of combination or friendship. This idea seems to 
have been prominent in the minds of the eastern and north-eastern 
Tibetans ; 3 for in another of the Tibetan texts one of the evils of 
the bad uge is that 

hither and son came to be in dissension (p{h}un-phf/e ); elder 
brother and younger brother came to l>e divided (p{h)t(t) \ 
and this fact is not indifferent to us here; for the word phuA-pkye, 
which is not given in the Tibetan dictionaries, obviously means 
'heap, mass, aggregate iphun) divided {phye )%thesecond member 
being the verb which we have found used of the division of species 
and harmony; arid this assureo m that the Nam expression 
pun-te-gsar-har (204) 
really does mean 

'from being united (phun) new |Tib, j«ir) strength {tfcar)*, 
and that in 

h kru g-hrfio-ligyud-dze (13) 

'upon the quarrelsome fardzo (sc. yak) rare.’ 

[ Trcf. A. tl. Lrauok-Vn t miaitiukiii {Atittpiitu* of Indian TUxt, ii), p*7C. 
3 Cfc the n’murkj) of Hue arid Osbrt fij, p. &2) on ' interminnbkt wrten of 
l*lc» and tergsia U' RinfrriE 111® 'KirOoi nomads 1 , 

* Likewise Jixnqisff the T inj il hurt it wn* ilhidtmlcd by Ibr* Ntory of 
King ArdfaT* nans and U» arrow* (Bichurin, j, p. 701. 
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and in 

h kr ug- ky ari- ti Idom-re-bzne-b no^dair (371-2) 

1 strife being Iwtitid down, foe and friend were united' 
hkrttg really is — Tibetan hkhnuj, ‘ commotion, quarrel, fight, 
row'"* The material basis of this sentiment is likewise apposite 
for us, and we have already (p. 30) quoted a Chinese description 
of the constant mid violent contention* within the Ch'iang tribes. 
The Jong history of the struggles related in the Annuls shows with 
what success the dividing Chinese diplomacy played upon t-bi* 
weakness and we see here that the tribes, however incapable of 
counteracting, were conscious of iu 
The second feature, which also will he a valuable aid m inter¬ 
pretation, is the Jarge admixture of moral or practical reflection 
apparent in the text. Proverbial wisdom is, no doubt, current 
among all human groups; and from eastern Tibet we have a text 
coutaining * 3d rti-pa Mot l ter- sayings b The i>um-pa suyi ngs are not 
those of a savage, or even barbarous, folk ; and from the Koko-nor 
peoples, after so many centuries of contact with, and, in a varying 
measure, absorption into, Chinese civilization, a commou-sense 
tone ils not surprising. In the Nam text |J, 120-3 contain six 
antithetical veraea concerning hts&j-hram , which certainly means 
friendly association’, and If 124-7 six similar vases concerning 
kldah-bkmh, which is ‘uprightness It h not convenient to 
attempt at thin point a translation of these, or analogous, passages 
—in the Tibetan manuscripts there are similarly reflective senti¬ 
ments and even, in the more systematic accounts of the world 
periods, rather sober hietorico-ethical reflections, As specimens 
of the earlier, more naive, wisdom we mav cite the two verses in 
II. GO-1: 

b kh u ■ tali-sid -dze -b plia-b nur- b n ur 
gphab -toa-glom-dze- likhu -b hur-bnUr 

'When the uncle’s fEimily (be. the mother’s side) js high, the 
father groans: 

When the father’s family is extravagant (or conceited), the 
uncle (the mother's people) groans'* 
and the throe verses in II. l5S-dU: 

chos-ta-liftn-re-b de-ta-rgyen-hlabta-fwen 11 
h nab *b choa- hre-ge -li Idan-myi-Seg j 
spye-ch os-h re-gogtsah-myi-h rgan | 

Ai -bch os-re-ge- bpu -myfbJdin 11 

1 Cf. -loliruuoru p, 3J9-7+ 

L 
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* Beginnings being bad, prospering is uphill, speech vain. 

Born (begun) in spring, the stick does not break (or burn); 

Born in summer, the grain does not mature; 

Born in winter, the bird does not flv.' 1 

The third feature is the interest in animals, natural in folk- 
literature. The horse and the yak are the must prominent, the 
former being, of course, the mainstay of the lives of the galloping, 
fighting, marauding tribes, which still, as travellers’ narratives 
attest, give their thievish attention primarily to horses. In a wild 
state the horse is said to exist still in the Kum desert, south-east of 
Lob-nor. His recourse to man occasioned his separation from his 
brother, the wild ass (rhjah, kiang), who is seen only afar, on the 
high thaiia. The wild yak, hunted with lasso and s]K*ar, 5 is noted 
for his malignancy. His tame fellow, with the dzo (mdzo), the cross 
with the cow, and also other crossings, is the characteristic animal 
of Tibet. The traveller from the cosmopolitan Chinese direct 
administration area of Hsi-ning, where the camel is in use, finds 
himself, on passing the Tibetan frontier, at Tankar, in a yak- 
oountry ; and it is possible that ethnical considerations enter into 
the folk-lore concerning this creature. The Xam-Tig people, 
though from early times they must have been familiar with the 
camel, which exists wild in the Altyn-tagh range, probably were, 
in their agricultural occupation of the fertile uplands of the Nun- 
ahan, most concerned with the ass, J who in the story appears, as 
we see (p. 132), bell-bearing as safeguarding the sheep. Perhaps the 
ass-country and the yak-country may have had some natural 
difference of sentiment. The sheep and t he goat are common to 
all the districts. The camel, which is not mentioned in the Tibetan 
(fragmentary) version, is perhaps identifiable in the Nam text. 
The tiger and the bear (dom, gre) may be discovered in both. 

Water, the matter of almost the greutest importance in north¬ 
eastern Tibet and in Tibet generally, is in the Tibetan manuscripts 
mentioned prominently in connexion with irrigation channels 
(yaii-ba = i/ur-ba) and the fouling (sbog) of them, principally by 

1 These two passage* were presented. with etymologise. a* provisional 
specimen* in the article on the Nam language in JHA8. 1939 (see pp. 215- 
16), and so may, without assuming the conclusions to be reached infra, 
be adduced here. In the discuaiuon of Grammar and Etymology many 
other such pointed or proverbial sayings will come to light. 

* So in the Tibetan manuscript. On slinga or lassos in Tibet see Kockhill, 
p. 120, Diary, p. 264; Bonvalot, ii, p. 5; Filchner, Om Man » Padm* Hum, 
P- * As regards Kan-su see d’Ollooe. p. 292. 
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wild animals; we also rend of clean descents (sta?*) to fords. And 
this helps in the interpretation of some phrases in the Nam text. 
The recurrent Tibetan expression is 
ynh-ha-ralt-tu-sbog (and sbogs) 

‘the runnels were utterly fouled (or flooded)’, 
abog(a) being in normal Tibetan the Imperative of sbag, ‘pollute’; 
here it is a Preterite, and the root has the o-form. Sbag is properly, 
no doubt, a Transitive or Causative form of hbag, which is to ‘defile 
oneself’, * be pollutedIn the Nam text we have (1.256) the verse 
rgam-bgab-hkah-byaii-hrag-ma-hbog || 
in which ftrag may correspond to Tibetan rags, ’dam, mole, dyke'. 
Rgam may well be Tibetan again, ‘deep’, unless it should be sham, 
'dry’; this cannot be decided by other passages, because rgam, 
like so many other words, is a homonym. If jrikoA = Tibetan gait, 
‘full’, which in itself is not improbable and which suits 
htor-snih-hkan-ge, 168 
‘great-heart-full’, 

we get the rendering (cf. 1. 283. brag . . . hbog) 

‘though the deep places were full, the dykes were not fouled 

‘Hot’ and ‘cold’ ore naturally prominent in the thoughts of an 
Amdo people. In the texts there are references to ‘the fire of 
action ‘the fire of speech‘the fire of going’, and perhaps some 
other metaphorical ‘fires’; and ‘cold’ seems to occur with the 
sense of ‘dispirited ’,' unenterprising ’, ‘apprehensive ’ (see p. 301); 
‘hot become cold’ nm}* refer to defeat or death, and it is said that 
‘Invested with the great cold (sc. death), the evil are good’, 

and 

'Invested with the great cold, evil and good are friends'. 

The god or gods (ttta = Tib. Ota), of whom there is a mention 
(1. 241), seem to be distinct from the divine being H&ts-fybeg, who 
presided over the world-cataclysm, being the wings, eyes, and 
path of the flying mountains, &c., who ugain may belong to a 
stratum different from that of the * Hnatn-people’, the upper sky 
(gnam ) folk of the old Hon mythology. 1 Fiends (rrit) are located 
(1. 385) in dark subterranean hollows. 

The social attitude of the text is distinctly aristocratic. The 

1 The evident *uggc*tion (II. 332, 344) tluit Hits in thin name «■ its, 
'wise', may be folk-etymology. Could this divinity be connected with the 
Se-ixig of Tibetan Literary Texts, See., i, p. 2U6. n. 3, or with the Beg-Ue, 
patron of honw, mentioned ibib. ? 
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Ide, or influential people, are supposed to exercise supervision, 
and there were council, or tribal, meetings (hgru-ma). The yak, 
or * black-back *, whose rise was connected with the ruin of the 
'High Town’ and the ascendancy of the ‘Low Town', seems to 
represent an antagonism of the commons (the nujo-nag, ‘black¬ 
heads’ of Tibetan and Chinese) to the chiefs or ruling classes; 
at times they are termed filth (hru = Tib. X-ru-ra, ‘low people’), 
and they are approved only when duly submissive. The hkyah . 
who are mentioned sometimes in connexion with the ‘house-poor’ 
( na-hpoh) or ‘house-bondsmen’ ( na-hldom) and sometimes as 
‘runaways’, may be praedial serfs. Women seem to be snubbed, 
which is not surprising, because, though free and influential 
among the nomads, as well as among other populations of Tibet, 1 
w'here there have been, or are, ‘women’s kingdoms’, they are 
nevertheless not highly esteemed by the men. The expression ‘a 
chief who is an inferior person, subject to a woman’s words ’ (I. 84) 
may illustrate both aspects of the case. 

The interest in tombs and ‘father’s tombs' (nnah, hphah- 
rnuxn), II. 197-207 and elsewhere, may seem paradoxical in the 
case of a Ch’iang people, who might have been expected to follow 
one of the known Tibetan practices, such as exposure of the dead 
upon a mountain, which is usual in Amdo. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Tibetans, the Yang-t’ung and the Ch’iang of the Women’s 
Kingdom practised burial, and the Tibetans worshipped ancestors 
at the tomb: the Tang-hsiang burned their dead. 2 This, however, 
may have been only in the case of chiefs and leading persons 3 and 
may have resulted from contact with China or Chinese Turkestan. 
The prominence of the topic in the Nam text is on example of 
the fundamental accord of its subject-matter with that of 'the 
Tibetan manuscripts', one of which is largely concerned with a 
dispute regarding entombment of a father. In Tibet the topic 
has maintained its interest down to modem times, as is evidenced 
by the amusing apologue recorded in Hue and Cabet’s book 
(ii, pp. 83-4). 

1 This is remarked by all traveller*: see Rockhill. pp. 213, 230; Tafel. ii. 
pp. 125-6; Edgar, p. 66; Forguason, pp. 256, 326 (Lo-lo women). Tho 
Vicomte d'Ollone compares (p. 236) the Go-lok women to the indomitable 
women of tho Cimbri or tho Teutons. 

* Authority for these statements in Bushell, pp. 443, 527(0) 531(42) 
ami Rockhill. p. 330. 

• Cf. Rockhill, pp. 286-7, and. ob regards Mongol usage, Hue and Gabet. 
i, pp. 77-80, and Prejevalsky, i, p. 82. 
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There are references to houses, in a town or village, with side* 
projecting roofs, which furnish a shelter for sheep, and in the case 
of a large one, with a ladder (perhaps the usunl notched plank) 
for ascent; also to the supporting side-posts of the Tibetan tent. 
The chief economic interest was perha^ts the milk-herds, with the 
sheep, goats, &c., coming next; but certainly there is reference 
to tillage and harvests. 'Die Tibetan dog, usually an aggressive 
sentinel, is mentioned. The travelling animals, the sheep which, 
when their ‘fire of going' is exhausted, ‘bend down their heads’, 1 
the yaks, which, when their ‘stomach-fire (?) ’ gives out, ask to lie 
‘hobbled’(?), or which, in the-lower valleys, ‘have their heads 
released ’, point to caravan journeys and help to prove that the 
hdro-fio, 4 travel-buy-[people)’, are the hdron-po, ‘travelling 
traders’, who figure in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts’ and other old 
texts, as well as in all modem narratives concerning the Hsi-fun 
countries and Tibet. We also may detect a reference to the well- 
attested practice of collecting medicinal herbs and drugs in the 
mountains. The making of yak-hair cloth for tents and ‘a coarse 
kind of wolien stuff’ for ‘summer gowns and bags’, beside which 
‘the Koko-nor Tibetans manufacture nothing’ (Rockhill, p. 81), 
are not apparent in the text ; but tanning of skins (for sheepskin 
gowns, &c.), wherein the same Tibetans are expert (ibid.), is 
certainly the subject of a direct reference and also of a metaphor ;* 
likewise the leather Iwllows, indispensable accompaniment of the 
Tibetan yak-dung (argol) fire. 

The Ch'iang man certainly wore a top-knot ( thor , also mentioned 
metaphorically), possibly resembling the ‘horn’ of the indepen¬ 
dent Lo-los, who share with the Ch'iang and the Go-lok so many 
features, including the long spears mentioned supra (pp. 22, 39). 
The Lo-los, however, claim to have entered their present territory, 
west and south of the lower T’ung river, as immigrants from the 
east. 

Does the text ever allow its attention to stray outside its own 
geographical horizon, so as to touch upon matters connected with 
the adjacent great world of China or with Chinese Turkestan? 
Certainly we have three trisyllabic expressions which are, no 
doubt, in some degree proper names, and which denote living 
beings, since of each of them it is said that they slor-hdor-hyon, 

1 See p. 286, and cf. Cooper, Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, pp. 238, 
241. 

* Cf. p. 251. 
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which must mean * warn (or will be) made to scatter \ These are: 
(1) hfa-uxt^ttf.. elsewhere hkya- tea- it e and hkya~hra-i\f {||. \Q2, 215, 
339}; (2) bdrab*bica-frrafi (II. ll>2 r 173); (3) the above-mentioned 
t/ifJti.kh.f/rtib (Lh 150, 161, 22S, 343}. Considering that the mrAi* 
ktu-bcahi have a tabular origin, it seems prudent to reserve a 
further consideration of any of the three. 1 

But in the expression mon ■ rtlzml [rjvTi] we have a reference of 
considerable importance. The phrase clearly means ‘Mon-fort*, 
and the reference is to t he J castles of the Mona *.* There can bo no 
doubt that this is the sense of the phrase, which occurs ill five 
places; and we have further confirmation in the expression rtsig- 
siQii, once ■•ks-hrisig-nioh, occurring three 1 times in LL 379-3L 
Rtxitj-moii means ‘Mon carpenter r , rtsig, from rteij, ‘buildbaring 
this sense not only in ordinary Tibetan, but also fn H=d-hsfo 3 
(rgi, rt&i), 

From llockhili's Ixxnd of the Lamas, p, 19-1, we learn that the 
Tibetans 

'appear to be unable u» build but the roughest kind of honpra and 
only those where there is little woodwork, carpenters 

and brick-niiikpr? do nearly all the building in eastern Tibet, and 
also fell die limber nOCasRory for the work. I rnet large numbers of 
them on the road to Kamo, travelling to remote localities, to build 
Li’inpIrB and bridges, to make plows and pa6k-sadd!es and do other 
kinds of labor in their respective tradf^.' 

On p. dl he states that 'ail their ironware ls made by itinerant 
Chinese smiths who visit their encampments r , and in his Journal, 
p. 342 r Itor-khiJF states that Chinese carpenters ‘travel all over 
Tibet 1 / 

We do not, however, need to prove that ’ Mon v people may have 
been, as early aa the eighth to ninth century a.d., within the pur¬ 
view of the Koko-nor tribes. For a contemporary Tibetan text, 
recounting the different species of barley, mentions various kinds 
sis Chinese and various kinds as Mon; and in particularizing the 
species of cotton it speaks of China cotton ns grown in ’ China- 
plain 1 {R$ya-mo-thah) and Mon cotton as grown in ‘Mon-plain' 

1 Sm infra, pp, 253 pyqq, 

1 Wo naturally think of tho tower* and far?* rneittumod iruj/ra. p, 71, II. 8, 

* See Nevsky, So. 77, 

* According w> Ur- Tafr'T, i), p. IW, enrj tenters and arruthn in Tibet are 

nnvor Tibetan*., .. Ill tine Ilgy&hHJii I ho hmklfln and enr- 
pontors Ixdnn# tn n purl imjiur tribe (p. 24B n,). 

* On -n/dt nms infra, jj, 362. 
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{Mon-ma-than ); and it has frequent referetiws to buildings (rfsij), 
forte. ike., which upon the indication of the Nam text wo may also 
set down to the Mona. 

This ia a matter which lias very wide and ancient ethnographical 
cofjnexitms, According to the author* of 5. C, Due’s Tibetan 
Dictionary, Man, corresponding to Sanskrit Kirata, is a 

‘gciifml Ttiuim' for the different triiws living in the cis-KimuluvAn 
region* and who from remote antiquity have lived by hunting-, 

and Mon-country , is "the sub-Himalayan regions 

extending from Kashmir to Assam 1 . But also Mon-Pu-gro, which 
should be Matt-Spa-pro, is 

‘the town and province of Pa. to. the seat of government of West 

Bhutan *, 

and Mon-rla-duang, 1 .\Fm RiaMbah, is ‘a smalt principality on the 
eastern border of Bhutan, inhabited by a barbarous semi-Tibetan 
race engaged in trading derations between Tibet and Assam'. 
Roekhili states (JffAS. ISfll, pp. 128-9, n.3) that the Tissue, 
Miahmis, Lepehas, kc. P of Nepal and Sikkim, &c., are known to 
the Tibetans ns Jf&n, 

This is not by any means the full range of the name. The late 
Professor A, H. Froncke, in the narrative of his journey in the 
western Himalaya {Antiquities of Fndian Tibet, vol. I) from the 
Sutlej valley to Ladak, found many ruins of villager. shrinea, and 
cemeteries universally attributed to the Mona, whom ho regards 
ip. off as the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country. In his 
A History of FFutent Tibet Chapter II is devoted lo the Mons. of 
whom in even r western Tibetan village are found one or more 
families; the people l are mostly musicians or carpenters, and are 
treated with little respect by the rest of the population. . , . 
Znngskar, I was told by the inhabitants, was once entirely in the 
hands of the Moils, The ruins of the old castles am still culled 
“Mon-castles (M anmlbar) (pp, 19-20). Similarly in A ntiqiiitics, 
it. p. MX), Mfewi, joiners and carpenters by profession, also of tow 
caste, though not, quite so low as the B/l6-da\ 

From Professor Francke's Mons of L&d&k and Durdi&tan the 
Mona adjacent to the Koko-nor region are separated by a thousand 
miles of geographical distance, not very seriously reduced, as 
regards difficulty of communication, by the thin line of oa- 
Himalayan Mods extending as far east as Assam; and there in 

1 Tfiti Gcttqraji a Tibtta Iibs (p. 37} A/on-rfla ■fu’ai}. 
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also, as concerns our present information, a time-interval of a 
thousand years. The latter interval is about halved by the 
Tibetan Royal Chronicle, which in its earlier portions preserves 
some items of old (Bon-po) tradition; it speaks (Francke, Anti¬ 
quities, ii, p. 06) of four kinds of primitive ‘frontier dwarfs’, i.e. 
peoples outside the frontier of the author's country; these are the 
Chinese Rgya of Gara-&an (‘the Gam mountains'), the Turks ( llor) 
of the Gyim-San ('the Altai mountains’ ?), the Mons of Ha-le, and 
the Spu-rgyal Tibetans. The corresponding four tribes of ‘ interior 
dwarfs’, which also are named, belong to Tibet; they comprise 
the 2an-zuh people, of the Kailiisa region; the Gton-gsum-pa or 
Ton-gsum-pa, perlmps = the Sum-pa mentioned above; the Ldoh 
Me-fiag (also considered above); and the Se-IJa-za. It is apparent 
that the primitive Mons are here, like the Mons of our text, not 
a part of the interior population, but an outside people, like the 
Chinese and the Turks. 

The only people with a name resembling Mon who could have 
been within the purview of the Koko-nor tribes are those known 
to early Chinese history as tho northern, or the western, Man. The 
former are mentioned in the Shih-chi (De Groot, op. cit. i, p. 2) as 
a people among whom dwelt the Jung and other tribes; and De 
Groot is of opinion that the two names are general designations of 
the northern peoples. The ‘Jfan of the west’ and the I of the 
north are stated to have been in 110 b.c. still not entirely under 
Chinese authority. 1 These western Man are elsewhere also 
associated with the I. Chang-Ch’ien, the celebrated emissary to the 
west, enjoyed, c. 140 B.c., the favour of the Man and the 1 (De 
Groot, op. cit. ii, p. 11); the people of the Man and the I were 
greedy for the riches and products of China (ibid, ii, p. 26); in 
connexion with the campaign against the Ch’iang in c. 62 B.C., it 
was said that prognostics threatened the Man and I with severe 
defeats (ibid, ii, p. 210). In the eighth century b.c. there were at 
the source of the Yung river, in middle Honan, and farther west, 
Jung of the Man races (ibid, ii, p. 191, Wylie, p. 420). About 
600 B.c. the Man were completely subdued (ibid, ii, p. 102). 

The Man of the Yung river were, no doubt, too far east to be 
within the contemplation of the Ch’iang tribes. But it is, at any 
rate, transparent that the term Man wus used in an ethnographical, 
and not merely a political, sense; and it seems possible that some 
of those ‘further west’ may have been well known. In that case 

1 Do Groot, i, p. 147. 
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we may venture the inquiry whether the Ha-k-3t*m of the 
Tibetan Chronicle may have been l Mou of the A la ahan ’ anti 
adjacent (Ning-hslu) region. It is likely that they may have been 
assimilated by the Chinese earlier than the Ch’iang of the western 
frontier, and had acquired handicrafts, which. like the modern 
Ssu-cb/uaheso carpenters, &c., they practised also among the 
barbarians of the Tibetan mountains. 

Possible relations of these Mods to the Man-peoples of soutliern 
China arc matter For Sinologists ; and the Mens of the ck- Himalaya, 
the western Himalayan countries, and Lad&k are similarly out¬ 
side our present scope. W'e can, however,. *ec dearly that the Mon 
country to which, at the dose of the eighth century a.h m the 
victorious Tibetans transported the people of Peit/ing, the ]>eoplc 
of Ge-snr [JBAS, 1931^ p. 828; Tib*:tu» TfM* and Doctvn^nts, i, 
pp. 273—1 1 , is far more likely to have been some district in the part 
of China then under their control than remote regions in the west ; 
atid, in fact, the Ce sar story is specially popular in eastern Tibet. 1 
The event decidedly recalls the history Ip. 24) of the Slia-to 
Turks tninitjjorted by the Tibetans to Kan-chou alter the con¬ 
quest of Poi-tlng in a.u. 790. But certainly there were other Man 
peoples within their immediate hurjp.on; the south ■(Nistoi'n 
boundary of the Chiang of the Women .h Kingdom approached 
Ta-chou, being separated from that plane "by the Lotiu Man and 
the Puilang tribe 1 (Rushed, P- 031 (42J); and to the south of Ya- 
chou waa the kingdom of the Nan-eh no Man, including the town 
of Ning-yuan-fu in soutticrnmost Sm-ch uau and Tali-fu in 
Ytin-nan ; which kingdom in the brat half of the eighth century 
a.d. conquered the adjoining Man tribes and, becoming conter¬ 
minous with the Tibetans, fought against and afterwards sub¬ 
mitted to them (ibid., p. 531 (41)). 

There may have been other Man tribes farther north and actually 
within the Rgyabron. For the [ Krotschiu , t whose domain lies 
1'Clweeii the Stale of Ko-rno and Sung-p'nn, are said iTafcl, ii, 
p. 248 n,) to have a dialect of the Rgya I-roil language uti intelligible 
to the rust of llie population and to differ in clothing and other 
matters from their neighbours, with whom they are constantly at 
Strife. Their country k a poor mountain region, greatly over¬ 
populated in proportion to its productivity. Every year the 
inhabitants resort to the surrounding dist ricts as manual workers, 

1 S» Reckliirt, IXary, pp. 130. I fl-5: fp, dt„ pp. SS-0: Tafet, ii, 

pp K i io. ion- u. Ida, ujti. 
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especially as masons and carpenters.’ To their north are the 
Bo-lo-tse, by the Tibetans called 4 Kredyan who again differ, and 
of whom Dr. Tafel gives a description, holding that linguistically 
they appertain to the wild peoples of the Chinese border, and the 
Tibetan speech family. 

The Ya-chou region is part of the area where are seen the towers, 
described and illustrated by many travellers, which we have 
already (p. 150) connected with the phrase ‘Mon-fort*. The 
towers are by tradition associated (like the excavated caves in the 
same regions) with the Man-tzu people, and that they are an ancient 
feature of the country cannot be doubted, since the Laier Han 
A nnals inform us (Wylie, pp. 241-2) that the barbarian inhabitants 
built houses of stone, the tallest being over 100 feet high. 

A linguistic interest attaches to the possibility of a Man = Mon 
influence upon the people of the Rgyal-ron. From a Tibeto- 
Burman Mon language the Rgyal-ron and other Hsi-fon dialects 
may have derived the accretion of syllabic Prefixes which differ¬ 
entiates those dialects (see supra, pp. 05-7), but especially 
those of the Rgyal-ron, and the source of which is mysterious. In 
applying the term Hon to the Mishrnis and other tribes situated 
north of Assam the Tibetans arc not likely to be mistaken; and 
the Man of the Sino-Tibetan border in southern Ssu-ch’uan and 
northern Yun-nan can hardly, if akin to those tribes, have failed 
to possess syllabic Prefixes in their language. One of the Rgval- 
roh Prefixes, namely ht, prefixed to adjectives, is so, in fact, 
employed in Abor-Miri, I)afla, and Mishmi, as well as in Ka- 
chin and other groups of Tibeto-Burman {Linguistic Survey of 
India, ill. i, pp. 589, 619). A borrowing of the Prefixes would 
evade the paradox of a special preservation of them in the Rgyal- 
ron ages after others, regarded as analogous and not more ancient, 
had been reduced in the same dialects to vestigial consonants. 

In the Xam text the ‘Mon-fort’ appears not merely by way of 
casual reference, but as a central feature. The passages 

‘Heat being great, tho Moh-fort was lost’ (78, 139) 

‘The horse yielding place, the Moii-fort was lost' (139) 

‘The horse hgam being made, the Mon-fort was lost’ (118) 
‘Low Town becoming high, the Mon-fort lost . . .* (128) 

‘Low Town becoming high, the black-bnck flourished’ (135) 

give joint prominence to the successive stages of one event, 
namely, world-cataclysm and city-conflagration, flight of the chief- 
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tain to a settlement in the »teppe» and rise of the plebs of the Low 
Town. Tiie antithesis of ‘High Town’ (mtho-mkhar) and ‘Low 
Town’ ( dmah-mkhar) appears in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts’, 
where we read also of building the ‘upper town ( rlan-mkhar) aloft, 
aloft’, the upper mansion (rla-khyim) and courtyard (yhyutjs-ra), 
and the upper path zig-zag (rla-lam-#gya-spyo), i.e. the winding 
ascent to the castle; and the situation persists in modern Tibet, 
where the monasteries, and, of course, the forts (rdzon), commonly 
occupy elevations towering over the residential town. The 
heaven paradise (gnam) was conceived on the same lines, having 
the ‘castle eminent* (rdzan-stod) at its summit and pastoral 
districts, with the stars for cattle, in the vales. The fabulistic 
beingB, horse, yak, &e., of the Nam text formed a similarly con¬ 
stituted state. In one of the Tibetan manuscripts the horse’s 
descent from the upper ( gnam ), through the lower (dguh), heaven, 
the horse-yak tragedy, and the entry of the horse into the service 
of man are the chief theme. In both cases a secondary purpose of 
the tales, as parables, is partly explicit. 

We may be interested to inquire how the Nam text and kindred 
Tibetan material came to be transmitted, in both cases, as we have 
seen, orally, to the Tibetan religious world in Sa-cu. It might not 
be an incredible supposition that in a place which during four 
or fivo centuries had been a literary centre, of whose many-sided 
activity we have now so abundant manuscript remains, there 
should have been an ‘enlightened interest’ in the folk-lore of the 
Nam-Tig people. But another extensive manuscript, already 
mentioned, which has a predominantly religious (Bon-po) 
character, may indicate that among the numerous shrines in 
Sa-cu there were some with Bon-po rather than Buddhist 
interests; 1 and it may be remembered that Taoist literature is 
largely represented in the mass of the Chinese manuscripts. Hence 
it may be that the sacred lore of the Nam-Tig, which is at any rate 
faintly Bon-po, had a religious value in the minds of some com¬ 
munity in &i-eu. 

As to the communicating medium we may detect an indication 
in the Nam text itself. After the Tibetan interpolation in 1. 180 
the text continues: 

rbyo-po-nan-gsah-hScg-blab-dze-rbyo-bpro-bro-grtebe-bta- 

stel-re-hlab-ta-gbobu-ste-ge-bthogs-re-hlab-ge-planna. 

1 Tlio divinity liirs-hbeg (supra, pp. 138. 142) may l»ave been a Bon. if 
not pro-Bo n, conception. 
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Here the first worths may mean 

the rbyo-ma.n speaking of ccmitig on the morrow (nan, or 
’’within'") secretly (gmi\, or ib nan-gmn dimply = Tibetan 
san-naii, " morrow morning 11 ?)"; 
and the nest pbaw, 

rhyo- hpro-h ro-jgrtolie-htustcJrv, 
will mean 

' consenting to (atef-ra) the fixing fjpfefc-4fer) of a place (hro] 
for continuing {hp[h)ro)\ 

sinoo (1) aid may be = Tib, iter ‘grant \ in «a h-da - Ayro-<fter, 
'consent to come inside ; (2) fjrtfjte-hia, with verb Suffix ta t is 
perhaps connected with Hai-hsia hrde 7 gdefr t ‘fix', ‘establish 1 , 
‘institute V and will accordingly mean ‘ fixing 1 . * determining ‘; 
(3j /tpro — Tibetan hphro t meaning 'goingforward t 'continuing 1 / 
e,g. hp/iTo-blahs, resumption of an unfinished work hphro-wa- 
cliad-rjxi f continuation not- interrupted The remainder is: 

'talk (AfaA-ta) gushing (^u-dte : = Tib, J bo-sit, cf. pp. 230- 
2 r 313) being stopped [hthag& Tt = Tib, thogsle, of. p. 301), 
talk plan { J * course ”, * substance'' ?) f™ follows 7) \ 

That a rbyo or rbtjo-po is ll person cannot !k> doubted; for we find 
the verse flL 102-3) 

r by o-sria h-ge-aiin n -nft -rgoh-ru -ge-h r u, 
which must mean 

‘if the heart (or affection) 3 of a rbyo is a heart , then the horn 
(— end) of an egg is it horn', 

the horns of an egg (Tib. tfjoA-rn) being its 1 ends * ; and ail egg in 
eastern Tibet is commonly compared to a head, as we may learn 
from the riddle reported by Dr. Tafel ( Jfeins Tibeirtist, n, p. 337): 

‘ Even at birth it has a white head. What is that 1 1 (an egg). 
Elsewhere also [11. $2,102) the rbyo receives the same compliment. 
What rbyo may mean etymologically we are not yet in a position 
to suggest, the possibilities being too numerous and complex, and 
the other occurrences of the word furnishing no definite indica¬ 
tions, but see p, 333. Substantially a ‘rtyo-ituiii ’ may con¬ 
ceivably have been a Bon-po t a J Boa-man', in which case hi 
functioning in the matter would need no further explanation. 

1 Ncvaky, No. 26. 

* In II. £45-6 it is out it twtioaj 10 hla/l r ■ retotinte 1 . 

5 On «Imi « jnipli or sco itifm, p. Jt&7. 
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Tho concluding phrase, hlab-gt-planna, if it means, aa suggested 
»n/ra (pp. 241-2), ‘as to the street (sc. the general course, in contrast 
to the previous “gushing”) of his talk', may be helpful as explain¬ 
ing tho apparent disconnectedness of the sections in the latter 
part of the text, selections, perhaps, giving only tho salient 
passages in the speaker's eloquence. 

Stylistically the text is less naive than might have been 
expected. Antithesis of word and phrase and parallelism of 
sentence, so characteristic of Tibetan folk-literature (supra, 
pp. 51-2), are frequently evident even upon mere inspection of the 
lines of verse as printed infra ; see the passage quoted on p. 213. 
Towards the end of the manuscript occurs a series of more 
elaborate parallels, aa in the two sentences: 


6es- rtsig- moil- ge- btsnh- hrnhi- 
bwehi-brtab-ge 
brtsig-moii-hkun-na 
rtsig-mon-haad-na 
tsig- mon- we- ge- htsab* hpu- 
hlolio 


bdza-hldfthi-hne-ge-tsah-rgye- 

hrdza-na 

hdzah-hldah-hkuh-nn 

hdxa-lduh-hsnd-na 

hdxah-hldah-hwehi-ge-htsah- 

rgve-blo 


Intentional rhyme may bo seen. e.g. in 


bstor-mon-bdzon-re-btsa-bdzo-hkrora 
g»u-prom-bho[-lr[e]-btaab*bpu-hdrom j| (11. 64-5) 
and inversion of antithetic predicates (hrgom and hrgam) in 
brgom-bkhru[-]r[e]-bto-na-bpebi*brgam-re*bto (I. 169) 
Finally there are instances (see infra, pp. 269, 285, 304) of play 
upon words, eg. on hdro, 4 go’, and hdro, ‘heat', in 
bphu-bphu-mu[-]r[e]-bdzu-hdro-hkus (1. 352) 

‘his blowings [boastings] being chill, the ass desired to go 
(heat) ’, 

which pun recurs in 11. 170-1. 

So far we have been guided partly by comparison with ade¬ 
quately comprehensible texts in a known language, the Tibetan, 
and partly by etymological considerations in connexion with 
Tibetan words. In this procedure, which may perhaps seem to 
have yielded some plausible results, it is presumed that the Nam 
language w r as at a stage comparable to that of the earliest Tibetan 
popular speech, especially as found in texts from the east and north¬ 
east. This presumption has been to some extent justified supra 
(pp. 100-110). But it does not follow that quite normally the 
similarly spelled words in the two languages can be provisionally 
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equaled. As was so emphatitally stated by II, K. Hodgson in 
his pioneer researches into Tibeto-Bunnon 1 and other languages, 
and as upfiears prominently in the late Dr. Laufer'a very teamed 
and ingenious study of H^'-lisin words, there is generally n core of 
root-form and root-meant tig connecting the parallel expressions 
in the several languages ; but this nucleus may be so disguiwd by 
the play of Prefixes and Suffixes. and, according to Dr, Lanier, by 
compaction of synonyms into n single monosyllable and by other 
pfocesecs, as to be discoverable only by procedures of analysis 
which. applied to languages known only in modern forms, may be 
hazardous. The Xam words are rsf least cotitemponmoous with the 
Tibetan; nevertheless a too great resemblance between ft Ham 
monosyllable and a Tibetan one may be even suggestive of non- 
connexion, more especiirlly since in the very extensive vocabulary 
of Tibetan we arc always in danger of overlooking unfamiliar 
homonyms and variant spellings; and deception is all the more 
likely beeautw equivalents for Nam words may perhaps tend to 
occur among the obscurer, because provincial or obsolete, entries 
of the lexicon/- 1 It is therefore advisable to make citation.^ where 
possible, from the vocabulary of old texts or modern languugea 
belonging to the region in question. 

In some instauces a suspicion, such as has been mentioned in 
JR AS. iS&Ib p. 212, in regard to the word rdzogs - Tibetan 
rdzogs, fulfilled \ disapjkean* upon reflection. The word seems to 
la? a fairly complex form and accordingly open to such suspicion, 
but the r-Prefix is even more characteristic of the north-eastern 
dialects and of the Ham than of ordinary Tibetan ; and the final s 
will he shown to be independently justified in both. Nevert heless 
the occurrence in the text of Tibetan words, either imported into 
the language or due to the scribe or I'ditor, remains a possibility ; 
but not on the same .scale an in modern times, when, largely owing 
to Buddhist establishment and communications, the Tibetan 
language is nearly everywhere understood, 3 

The help obtainable From the Tibetan texts to which reference 
has been in tide consists mainly hi the light which they throw upon 
the environment and the interest*! of the people from whom the 

1 Op. ril., pp. 132-8. 130 J. 

1 There may also )*> in Tibetan many words origftiaJJy borrowed from 
CUT inn£, either orally or through old Tibetan text* originated ia the loottJ 
mansaheries. 

1 Sw* mpm, p. H7, n, I, 
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Nam composition emanated. We see that there was oral literature 
of the PuriMge kind which has been mentioned, framed on the 
notion of an age of bliss and haniiom ol species, followed by a 
world-cataclysm leading to division and strife. There were failles 
relating probably to the origins of tribes, and in some eases con¬ 
tinuations into actual historical matters. The enmities among 
animals, of which the most prominent, that between horse and 
yak, is a main subject in the Nam text and in one of the Tibetan 
tex i h r may also have pa rt ly an j nte r-t H ba! or i liter- region a] ben ring. 
The predominance of the animal world Is, in another way, a 
hindrance, since it restricts the information which might have 
been available concerning the livelihood and manners of human 
beings; probably also U greath restricts the vocabulwy* 

In regard also to the form of the composition, mainly verse, and 
the style and turns of 'expression and some particular kleua, the 
Tibetan texts ore somewhat helpful. They prepare ns for inter- 
weaving of prose and verse and for the rhetorical devices of 
parallelism and antithesis, also for great eurtness of statement; 
even in the Tibetan texts there may be a gap between the under¬ 
standing of the words of a sentence and the apprehension cT its 
meaning, the syntactical apparatus facing inadequate. In respect 
of vocabulary the primp, facie assistance of the Tibetan iH meagre, 
and it is only here and there that we can pick out a more or less 
similar Tibetan word whose meaning fit* a context; and, as in 
Tibetan itself, the frequency of homophones prevents any con¬ 
fident expectation that, when we next meet the word, it will have 
the same meaning. The inadequacy of other means of ascertaining 
the significations of the shifty ruonoaylJulies ha* been discussed 
« tpra; and we seem to lie dependent m the main upon context, 
acquired familiarity, and lucky intuitions, confirmable a posteriori, 
until a wide breach in the obscurity of the text --bail have pre¬ 
pared us for ft more rapid advance. 

So fur as the matter has at present proceeded It may be helpful 
to risk i tentative abstract of the content of the tost, as follows : 


ABSTRACT OF TEXT 
[Provisional and parity conjrriuml) 

1. Lines 1-247 (cud of a Chapter, hk&n), 

l . J line# 1-166 :{ begi lining fragmentaryj. The cos in ic catn clyam 
And its effects. 
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Lines I 16; Effects in the physical world, motintains up- 
lifted, &c.; controlled by Hscs-hbeg, 11.7^; opposition of 
morand /jf/an (evil and good), 13, 9-10. 

Lines 10—19 : Some effects Among living creatures. 

line* 19-29: Continuation of 1-16. 

Lines 39—IS: Acooout id hrfnt-hld*ih*huuih ; disunion among 
the horse’s friend*, 11.3*M5; reflections upon evjla and their 
congoqncncaa. 

Lines 49-61: Disadvantages of greatness. 

Hues 63-71; H gru-hldaii-bm ah : discontent after I lie loss of 
the Mhn-cfljtfn; rejected helpers become opponents, and 
wish to retire to their own abodes; different creatures have 
their several appropriate dwelling-places. 

Lines 71-S<1: Waning fortune brings feebleness has moon¬ 
light jn place of sunlight, and t he fallen are replaced. The 
horse, when the %rw-fna is lost, taikes to flight. 

Lines 80-100: The horse's family not displeased to be rid of 
a superior. The horse’s friends are disaffected; disunion 
arises and works against friendship ; forgetfulness of harm 
from outside encourages cleavage within. The horse’s 
friends forget the horse ? merits. 

Friendship is a tiling that cornea and goes. Disunion 
gradually works its way in, causing downfall of prosperity 
and finally of the feminine side. 

Lines 100-104; Speech of the camel in the horse's family 
concerning the evils of disunion 1 101-3], the* advantage of 
taking counsel (104-6), the necessity of protecting tlie 
horse "s ferninine household, like sheep from wolves (106—11J t 
the importance of uprightness and the danger of delay 
and the reasons for urgency, the min of the family to 
follow the already accomplishc I loss of the Mon cnatle 

( 111 - 19 }, 

Verses concerning friendship 1 120-4 ) r uprightness 
(] 2-L-7). The rii&e of the black-buck ( vak] and t lie necessity 
of assembling friends to suppress him (127-36), The 
occasion calls for action on the part of the males; when 
those in flight join together, the aggressors flee (137-40). 
Other reflections concerning flight (14fM). What happens 
in the co-sc of Might in battle [144-9) and of stopping flight 
(l4fM>2). Individual initiative: enmity and friendship 
dissolved by death; triumph and victorious return home 
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(152-S), Bad beginnings lead to failure [lflS-flOJ. The 
ukases of creatures which will be put to flight (l€SO—4), 

Lines 164—30 : With the horse as watchman the Btg Mnn j# 
master of t he land, which is protected against thieves, 4c, 
Boundirit'i of the land ordained. The land returns after 
the earthquake to its proper position. The horsed fugitive 
friends return. 

Possession and deprived ol the faculty of speech in the 
case of some classes of creatures. 

Line ISO: In Tibetan: then [kinds and] descents [of 

species] came: this is stated as secret.’ 

lines 181-2: Statement concerning the spb&ker (rhyo-poj's 
narrative. 

Lines 1 82--end: Selections from an oral recitation. 

Lines 182 — 1 : Brief aoooimt of restoration of order- 

lines 1S4^222; romidcration of the danger from the yak: 
the danger on the side of the female*, 11. 1SS-90; proposed 
abandonment of the city for another home, 11. 100—7; 
concerning burnt] and nnoestml tombs, fl. 197-211; pro- 
posal to depfirt to the hgam in the than and, uniting to. 
get her, to organi?,*? a chase of tlte yak, il. 211-22. 

Lines 222—19: Passionate appeal for an expedition of ven¬ 
geance against the yak and the /ifAct. 

End of Chapter. 

TI. Lises 249-53: Brief statement concerning the defeat of the 
yak and general satisfaction. 

Lines 253-So : Long description of the happy circumstances 
of restored peace. 

Lines 285-301: The social order, the wise, good. Jfcc,, in 
authority* the evil (led, the nobles in authority, the 
commons subservient, 1L 285-9; the Big Mur and his 
subjects on the watch-mountain,. 

Lines 301-13: Classes of creatures, good and bad, on the 
mountain. 

Lines 313-25: Reflections concerning relation of classes, 
supervision,, and contact with inferiors. 

Lines 325-44 : General reflections upon what has taken place 
and concerning tg>jo [329-35). 

Lines 344-52: Proverbial sayings concerning government. 

Lines 352-7: Summary concerning happy conditions 
restored. 
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Lines 35S-GS: Concerning profit [1 £eAu-prom) and friend* 
ship. 

lines 368-07 : Future prosperity and agreement of friends 
and enemies : mention of braves and their deeds (377-8), the 
dead i enemies *) (378), the ‘ wise Mon carpontera 1 (370—81), 
females (331-2), makers of friendship (382-3), the 'good 
lieges ’ (383-i)» the fiends in their dark cavities beneath 
the mountains sunk down again (3S4r-5)* Distinction of 
highland and lowland |385-1). 

Final reflections (387-08). 

(Fruqinrnlartj termination} 

Ndtk. Tho Berlin fragment, from Tarfau* publ idled by the !aio Profewcr 
A. H. FmiiCke (Berlin Academy Siliuny.^Mritfiii:,, pp, I _i aqrp l r 

fncaimilft with a far tho most part necepUblo transliteration, was attributed 
ta an H unlouwm langjcm^O 1 Mid from the ODOUWDe of am 0 terms cXpUt^tiLc 
froro Tibetan regarded fte of nwdtaM tenonf. In tbe JRAS. of IfllS tpp. 
ts33—4 1 it was pointed out that tho language is in frtfit tho ‘ Saiu of the 
present text: and subsequently (IWtt. PP- 1W-8J <*e proof wa* m.nforvetL 
and Fto&mor Fiurke'a etymologws. though favourably vuwed, 
found to be r by nason of sun# other expression*, inroocltami as u> Hi* 
character of Use- whole. Those Other exprsasioruH seemed to point- to an 
rtcoounl of the decline of the Good Agu* and it appear fwble that the 
diaouafti identified hy Frnncke aro mentSeiwd as npersOt in that decline: 
tho MS. will tlien Lave contomnd a vnrinnt. no doubt widely different, 
* rhapsody T on the theme of our text. This, however, though possibly 
provable, lacks prO&ent eonJinUfltion. 




IV. THE LANGUAGE: GR AMMAR 

lx tb§ investigation of the language it seems appropriate, since 
observations in detail may be illusory, to commence with in* 
general morphological features. The script and punctuation 
e i table to its certain both the forms of the words utul the 
structure of the sen ton ms, with which two matters wo may 
accordingly begin, 

A. WORD-FORMS 

The words of the Nam language are, If wo disregard one or two 
classes of apparent exceptions, all monosyllabic. They all begin 
with a consonant or a group of consonants. In the groups there 
nro some consonants which by their alternating presence and 
absence are proved to ho Pro lives analogous to those of the 
Tibetan language, the bode identity of a word with and without 
a Prefix being established by similarity of occurrence. The Prefixes 
so disclosed are /) , g, d, k r, l, and perhaps m, these being also 
the regular Prefixes known in Tibetan. Examples: 

A-. which has been discussed supra, pp. 118-20, both in 
general and with regard to alternation with y-, need not be further 
exemplified, since, as occurring very widely and capriciously, it 
cannot Ijc credited with a function. 

2, as alternating with h % has bean exemplified (p, 1 IS—ID) 
in gni, $<Um, yldag, gnag, ypha, gmoq, j j.yo, g-mh, g-ri. Wc may 
hero add: 

gkom, 222 (swa° °re) - hkom. 175 (swa* 
geig, 356 (steheduku-ge) — cig, 194 fate gdzu-ge) 
geihi, 340 _ bci/hcHji, 205, 301, 348. 350 
geog, m 

geheg. 111, 234 (gcog) = hoeg. 250 
gni, SO 
gfiiin, 12 

gtan, 186 — It tan, 00 

gtoii, 211 (hgo'j = h topi, 212 Ihko) 

gstoi. 143 (“btrirb 152 ( D tft) - 6tor, 118, tc. f a bdor), 145, Ac. 

cm 

grtebe* 181 = brtefru, 265 {?) 

geiafi, 101 => bdab, 108 

gdag, 200, 204, 2(JG - tidag, 259, 2GQ r 261 

gdes. 260 
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gnat, 170, Ac. fgoii, ^hgou) — tia, 358 fbgon. *hgoo) 
gbobu, 1S1 = U3 m, 263 
gblan, 205 

gtsaii, 165 (hncUr) — ttaan, 378 (hsali") 

u, 214 = btau, 193, 304, btsulju, 166, 303 -- btehu, 75, 
76, 215, taha, 206 
gtsob, 331, 352 

g-wmt/bgwnt, 224, 229 fM-K 228 = 

l?wah f 224 (^hriafi) 

rg-we, 167, Ac, — bwe, 85, Ac., we, 114, Ac. 
g-wehi, 199, 263 bireUl, 22. Ac,, 139, Ac. 
givche. 201, Ac, — Owe he, 348 
Lg-wer, 16-4, 301 — hwer, 10 
gr.u, 307, Ac. (°bbyi} = gclzu, 303, Ac. fbbyi) 
giu, 353 (Tjdro) = lidzu, 183, 352 (bdro) 
gzo, 165 — lulzolit> r 362 
g-yab, 287 (^dum) — hynh, 285, Ac. ("’bthnii) 
g^ynn, 31 {~m) = l,iyun, +16, 226 ( r hmh) 
g-yebh 271, g-yel«s r 166 - hgvehJ, 209 (!) 
g-yer, 167 (bficat°), 330 (Jpoli ) - ycr, 141 (fct*b c ) — bvtr, 
267 (lauih*), 297 (hacab°) 

E-yog, 15, 51, 200, 320 
g-vog, 150 = byogt 289, 324, Ac. 
g-nib, 261 = fcnib, IDS, 343 
g-roh, 71 

glab, 160 = b^b, 180, Ac. 

glo, 116 (pO ^ bio, 135 (pu°) 

g&in, 39, 263, Ac. -- hsan, 81, 199, 255, Ac. 

gdi, 44, 244 [ms\ h&s Q ) — b&> 44, 245 (&3 a , bsos a j 

gstfni,268 

g$e T 40 (“(ulzrodmnh) = haebe, 369 (°rdzot-bbab) 

g&g, 381 fg5er) - hwg, 330 fgsegra) 

g^og, 7, 20 - b^ogp 8, 20 

gsabj 276, 333 = J65, 166, Ac 

gran, 228 f’hrah} = lisaA, 226 f'hnihj 

gsar, 264 = bsar, 255 

ggas, 262 — lisas, 59, 116, Ac. 

ggu/gsuB, li-t, 90 j hsus, 93 

gs®, 327 ( hko-bgycni) bsehi, 325 fbko-hgynn) = bsebe, 
327 fbkho-ho-bgynn) 
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gsen* 349 
gso, lol, 193, 194 

gso l. m, 35$ = hoo, 201 

gsom, 23, 178, 206, &c. 
gsom, 10* 117, &c* (?) 

There are also forms with gw- gy^ [hgyud, hgyeb t 

gytvi, Aro.)„ gr- (gras. Ay™, gre, Ayro, &c.), gl- (y/rq t/glu, glcJin, 
glog t A:c.), in which the g is not a Prefix. 

3. d-\ 

dgu, 75, 77, 225* Ac. = dgutu. 230 r 244 
dgu* 127 = figu* 120 

ddyim, 5)5 (~pyi) = gdlm, SS, 4 r o. fpyi, e phyi) =. dim, 95 = 
fidim, S8. 

4. b-: For a hat of A •forma lit the Verb system see p, 194: and 
concerning Hie remaining three, bbir, tier, b:od see infra, 

5. Yt i-: miiar, 201 (viyag 39 may not. contain m-P refix), 

6. r-: List and discussion pp, 347-52, 

7. l -' ijyoha, 11, tyyaho, 22. The numerous words with fa?-* 
ldy- r may not contain /-Prefix: see pp r 317 sqq., 353—4, 

8. s- : See pp. 354 sqq., list and dmmon, 

In the mumpulation of the Prefixes and in the resultant word- 
forms there is a general resemblance to Tibetan* Put a further 
examination elicits certain dilTerences. 

In the first place, d- and in- are so scantily represented that they 
can scarcely be said to exist in the Nam language. The former 
occurs in only three words, namely the somewhat frequent dgn, 
'hot’, usually antithetical to mu, 'cold r . another dgu/hgu prob¬ 
ably — '9 P (Tib. dgti), and ddyim, a casual variant of dim /gdim / 
jjhftfn. If- is apparent only in mmr (a single instance) and possibly 
in myag, 'spoiled 1 , 'corrupted ’, the former being perhaps locative 
of a imia£ = Tib. mrinh, 'power', &o., and the latter, also Tibetan* 
having an m- which need not 1* n Prolix. Since dgu, 1 lintalso is 
found in 'the Tibetan manuscripts' and ddyim may be ft scribal 
error, the four actual wands may be merely Tibetan writings. 

6 1 frequently alternating with h-, reminds ns of regular atterrm- 
ticuiH, e.g, gefid hchad in the Tibetan verb-system, where irregu¬ 
larities have ensiled, In Nam the fluctuations extend to coses like 
gphufh'phi (Tib. pha), 'father ', where them can be no question of 
functional difference, actual or original. Hence it must be that 
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g- a lid h- were phonetically indistinguishable w hen Prefixed to 
jnitini consominti, which implies that the y- littd become a mere 
nasalization, Trace of an original di(Terence may yjerhaps be seen 
in lidzofto. fjm, ‘eat', because a change >lz > 3 may have taken plaoi„ 
aa m Tibetan, after g- (and fr*), but not after /t- {or i-); but in the 
case of j|d?tr, tjzu/Mzu/tt :u ffcju, ‘ass', even thin trace h tost. 
There are also outside the verb-system instil nces of g- alternating 
with absence of Prefix, e.g. gmg/nag t 1 black h * gnahtux, ‘place’, 
g-rahMi, ‘place*; but* since 5- occurs with these words also, the 
case is not different from that of the alternation g- lt^ 

In these circumstances the question of a functional in the 
verb-system becomes difficult: it may be considered infra 
{pp, 106-7)* 

H-, except In the teiiBO- system (infra, p. 194), occurs only in the 
three words, &h>, ‘true’* ‘wise’ (?}* bztr, ‘fort’ (!)* bzod, ’bear’ 
(verb), of which the first and third are qtt cl£ ciph^fUtra^ the second 
and t bird Tibetan i bkir is possibly — Hsidisiafffir, L wise 1 1 Nevsky, 
No. 281], In view of the rarity of z and - in Nam it seams likely 
that all three are loan-words. 

i£-, b f s-, are discussed infra, pp. 347 sqq. 

L-, except in the combinations ld~ T tdy- (pp. 317 sqq. t 324 aqq.), 
whore it is probably not a Prefix, Jins few examples, which seem* 
however, to be genuine. R- and are common, and instances are 
found both where the Tibetan has an equivalent, or at least some 
Prefix, and where it hns not: and this raises a question as to a 
surviving functional value of the r- and 3 - in the two languages* 
where they ream to have become for the most part merely lexical. 
Cases like rgn/hgu, * steal* (Tib. rku, Ibu), ryyf.n — Tib, g-yrn, 
"uphill** itmyifmyi, "man' (Tib. »ri, ?wyi) do not seem explicable 
through the verb-system, but have parallels in the Hsi-fan dialects, 
e.g. in the case of a rbya, 'bird’ (wgmx* p. 94). They may be due 
to particular ana logics or to an i net pie tit feeling of classification* 
observed, for instance* by Dr, La lifer (I'mtng-jyio, xv (1914), 
pp. 10S—9} in connexion with tn- and with the l- of some Tibetan 
names for parts of the body. Of the syllabic Prefixes of Hsi-fktt 
(supra r pp. 96-7) there is in Nan no trace. 

The phonetical restrictions In the application of the Prefixes 
may best lie shown in a table affording a comparison with Tibetan. 
Zan-zuu* and Eu-boa (in Tibetan transcription) ■ see Appendix to 
this chapter, pp. 206-11 sqq. 

Disregarding Prefixes, which probably were felt as distinct* even 
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when nob clearly used as function^], the initial consonants and 
consonant groups in the Mam language are os follows ■ 

i n 


lYitfumi following consonant 

1 V ich following conwna at 

k 

kw, ky, kr, ki 

kh 

khw, khy* kiir 

g 

g«, gy, gr, gl, gly 

n 

ny (?) 

c, eh, j, n 
t 

tw, tv, tr 

tli 

thw, thy, thr 

d 

dw, dy, dr 

n 


P 

pw, py, pl pi 

ph 

pby, phr, phi 

b 

by, hr, bl 

m 

my (before a, f, and *) 

ts 

taw 

tah 


dz 

dzw 

w 


z (3 words only) 
z (a few words) confused 
with dz (?) 

h 


7 


T 

rw, rl 

1 

It, Id, My, (g)ly 

i 


8 

sw, fir, si, fik, sky, akb, ee, m, 


st, sp, spy, shy, sm, amy, 
Btfl, aS (parti y w t h Prelt s ?) 

b (?) 



The caEes with a single consonant, call for little comment. It hail 
been remarked [p. 1 14) that the rarity of z and z suggests that the 
sounds did not properly belong to the language. The only words 
with 2 are 

biir, bier, rzan 

of which bztr is possibly Hai-hsia and tribe?, 'fort T ('mart 1 ? t *Mga- 
iine’ ?), is common in old Tibetan names, while rina may fbut 
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set? p, 3f>3) be a casual variant of rian, hrsrsti. In the Berlin manu¬ 
script we find also ze (11.2, 3), perhaps a similar variant of je, which 
occurs (I. 10) in the same connexion. Nam z occurs in 

hznh, and gzu (with variants hju, gdzu, and hdzu), gzo, 
bzod , {gjbzan (!} 

Since none of these, except gzu (2j and hzn (2), hag more than a 
single occurrence, and since g&, bzod, and fcmtall exist as Tibetan 
wordo, it is likely a prior* that, if not scribal errors, all the words 
are borrowed. 1 // initial occurs, except as a Prefix, only in the 
particle At, 

The combinations of ic, y, r, l with preceding tenuis (A, &c.), 
aspirate (Ah, Ac.], and Baedia {g, ire.) are common to Tibetan, Nam, 
Zan-iun, and in part to old Burmese, and must be regarded BA A 
feature of all early Tibcto-Burman speech <>ee supm, pp. 65fe3). 
The Nam differs notably from Tibetan in presenting g after dental 
sounds, f, (ft, d, l {gl) t being supported, as regards thy hy lltri-hsm, 
and as regards dg by ^ad-tun. The combinations pw and dzip are 
peculiar to Namf J pi and phi it shares with ^ah-iuh, the first of 
the two also with Central-Asian Tibetan (pfah) and some Hshf&n 
dialects (rare). 

In Tibetan the writing g-y serves to distinguish cases where 
tire $ is a Prefix from those, written gg, where the g belongs to the 
root; and the distinction is usually confirmed by the other evi¬ 
dence. The Xarn follow# the same procedure in connexion with 
nnnd r also, writing g-w and g-r where the g is a Prefix [infra, pp. 
33G“7) f The usage has not been extended, as it might have been, 
to l ; 5 and so we find glab written where g-tah would certainly have 
l>een correct. It is therefore possible bot h in Nam and in Tibetan 
that soma apparent roots commencing with gl may contain an 
originally Prefixed g; and this is certainly the case with Nam 
glaii, Tibetan gtan, connected with the root lan , fen. Analogously 
the b in 6r t hi, bg t and possibly even a </ in dr, dy, may in soma 
cages once have been a Prefix; and this again is exemplified in 
Tibetan Man, Mans. Similarly, In words commencing with sh, si, 
$p, sb, sm, sis, tire s may once have l*een Prefixed; and in some 
words, e.g. spo (of. bpha), stu, edit (cf. hdu, (dAw), that is certain. 

1 Tbo H-ertin fmjprwcit Jina, however, ior (11, 2, 7), which iigain mar b# 
Tibet ail. On hru, fjzu, W" infra, |ip. 2;'i 1—2 oqq. t and on t generally 
pp. 334-ti Mtq. 

1 On V in Nam see pp, 330 sqi], 

* In M-hbin (XovA>, Noe. -3U, 246) y-lih occurs (a* a variant of gii, 
lib , !i ): *■« MiA. 
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Tills is a matter which could E>e discussed only [n detail and 
need he discussed only when and where, if anywhere, it assumes 
a significance: there are some adverbial words or fbrmatives, 
Tibetan s(e, sfo, Main .-fa, tf/e, tito, in which the s cannot have been 
a Prefix. 1 We have noted at pm certain combinations not to be 
found in Nam, whether represented, as in Tibetan, by a compound 
alphabetic sign, or otherwise. 

The iiiml consonants and consonant-groups are as in normal 
Tibetan, namely: 

g, n, d, n, b, m p b P r, l, a 
gs, hs, ba, ms {with the addition of rsji 
and jt sometimes {as hr Tibetan manuscripts) precedes a fina l 
consonant. There is no occurrence of the drag, ie, d in the com- 
burnt ions 

nd, rd, Id. 

In principle aJI the vowels, viz, 

a p 1, ti r e p o 

occur impartially after all consonants, except, that (a) after the 
labials p,ph t b t to, and after k r M, g s A, We seem always to have 
yi, never i, after In so me times (ntyc) ye for t ; (b) cu, tin, mu, hi are, 
perhaps accidentally (since cAa and ju occur), wanting; (c) zu, 
zo r zi, se, also are wanting, which, ill view of the rarity, and 
probable foreign origin, of the z and z t seems to have no signifi¬ 
cance : once or twice iiyt is written in place of vie. 

All the vowels occur as finals, In which position they very 
frequently have a prolonged or drawling pronunciation, indicated 
by writings of the type fivWi, iji, &o., concerning which see aupra, 
pp, 123-4. Once the lengthened pronunciation occurs in the interior 
of a word, tyyohon — ryyon (L, 33b), and this fact may be not 
entirely negligible, since a contemporary Tibetan manuscript from 
the aarne region has once byolioa in place of byos while another has 
46-bo for co ; hut, on the other hand, the rgyafyon, for fgyotit is in 
a context which contains what is evidently the same verb in the 
forms rgyo and rtjyoho. 

Apparent diphthongs arc classified mid discussed in the above- 
cited article (pp. 201-0}, where it is shown that efrt* and ohu are 
real and somewhat frequent, 5 The ease of oAv ApaAi, pa£i), 

uhi [hrvhi kpkuhi, hpuhi, hmuJii}, ahi [lilwhi), and perhaps also 
those of tb\ (frequent), require further consideration with regard 

1 8» pp. 18S-&, 185, tO), 1 S™ infra, pp. SGS-S. 
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to Syntax (pp. 176-7, 160-1), There is no real example of a diph¬ 
thong in a word ending in a consonant. 

Manifestly the a hove-noted morphological features place the 
language upon the general level of the written, i.e. the 
old, Tibetan, and separate it definitely from the FM-hflia and 
from the modern Tibeto-Burman dialects of the Tibeto-Chinese 
border. 

In the script there are numerous apparent disyihibles, ending 
in o t no, ni, m, and occurring for the most part at the end of 
sentences. The eases belong evidently to the morphology of the 
sentence, and will he considered under that head. Numerous 
instances of -r appended to forms ending in vowels or b, e.g. bmr/ 
hrah, rnor/rAo t are likewise evidently syntactical. 


1>, MORPHOLOGY OF THE SENTENCE 

That normally the verb is the last word in the sentence, as in 
Tibetan, is proved by the fact that most of the words with final a 
are found only at the end of a sentence or—what is usually equiva¬ 
lent"—of a line or of both, and some of the residue also are restricted 
to an equivalent position. A full list will be given in connexion: 
with the verb iinfra, pp. 197-8), but, in order to carry the 
conviction with us, we may bore note one or two cases where ive 
have also in the text a corresponding a-less form ; 

hUyaii'bjo-hkromni, 389, v, hldyan-byu-bjo-crig-dze-htcr-ge- 
hkroins, 3S7 

hrfio-htobu-re-hgyah ||, 7, v. smyi-mi’ ligyans, 241 
biab*ma(nie)-hru, 67, v, blab-uiedmiy ||, 70 
Idyo-stor-hthu-re, 140, v + bpm-t-a-btbusm, 156 
Btor-ta-hthogni, 149, v, BtoMa-bthoga j j, 145 
thor-h bron-tshor-m, 220. v r htor-hbroi'k-htsers, 219, btdag- 
nag-b t-sbors, 130 

ies-bsi-brebe, 44, v. kebu-prcui-hbres, 170 
bkobu-hprom, 160* v. htor-htas-hpronis-, 121-2. 

These a-fo rma can be nothing else than ^Preterites, such as are 
common in Tibetan. 

The words found at the ends of sentences or lines are in 
general, therefore, presumably verba. But naturally there may 
sometimes be non-verbal predicates, e.g. Adjectives or Substan¬ 
tives, with omission, as in Latin and tit her languages, of the verb 
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' be *; and, furthermore, since the text ay ft verso composition, there 
may be inversions due to poetic style. Thus ill 
stor-mon-hdzoii, 139 

we already know that wioa-$d;ofi means 'Mon-fort (or castle)', 
and atar is a rather commoniy occurring verb, certainly equivalent 
to Tibetan xtar ‘stray f , ‘ lae lost 1 , and the sen-so la 
+ was lost the iloh-cojitle 

It was to be expected that an auxiliary should foLluw the verb to 
which it belongs: and this is to be seen in 

hoodjkhob-hprom, 322 Taoe-cover-dob Uno-stor-bprom ,j, 
126, ‘friends-scatter-do’, stor-riio, 141, ‘scatter-con \ 

In some of the above examples wo see after the verb the syllables 
jii, m. These are Pari ides, the use of which null be considered 
infra. 

That the subject should come first is, in view of the shortness 
of many of the sentences, on obvious consequence: and we have 
had it exemplified in gti*a&-7ntfi^rgun (L. 100b 'the corn does not 
mature 1 , and other sentences. Since we know further that Md 
means ‘high’, it appears from 

l,ilid-bribid,ithor-dze h 62 

where £rift* must be = Tiltetan ri 'mountain \ that the Adjective 
may precede the Substantive : from hidi-Tgifed-hrah, ‘this place of 
division 1 , it appears both that a Pronoun and that a qualifying 
word—Noun of Action and m forth—may precede the substantive 
to which it belongs. But in 

wam-ft^id-dze, 11 

since dzx is a very common particle, we have the Aiirf following 
iram r and m the frequent hrah-htrii, ‘this place' (at the beginning 
of verses in II. 22u, &c.) and in the antithetical line (II. 133-3} 
bbri-b Idi'hthfi u-re- hre-hkfi-hyab 

the Pronoun evidently follows its Xoun. In If 57—80 there is a 
succession of verses beginning 
-hee-rgye-dze 

preceded by a varying rnanoeyliable (a Noun)- Since ofcc is familiar, 
hfs.rqtje must be an attribute, and it can hardly be anything but 
an equivalent of Tibetan rf%r-cA*, ‘extent-great’, ‘spacious 1 , 
which in a contemporary text from north-eastern Tibet we find 
with a rather similar reiteration applied to certain mountain 
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regions. Here we set a composite attribute, ‘great (Ace)-extent’ 
constructed on tbe lines ot the $a iishrit. Huh u-t'rVt is and following 
its Substantive. We miy accordingly state that Pronouns and 
Adjectives may, as in Tibetan, Latin, &c,, and pjrliapa with 
analogous variation of emphasis, either precede or follow their 
Substantive, That a simple Substantive in an attributive 
{Genitive) relation could follow the governing word is highly 
improbn bio and now here a pparen t. The contrary order is indica ted 
by the above'HO ted phrase rgyfd-hruh and many others, such as 
Q-ri-liruhii (I. 21 ), 'mountain-horn' (peak), brdzo-)igfjud t 4 mdzo- 
race , J lon-rdzon, iloiv-ca-sile*. Many other Case relations are 
similarly expressed merely by prefixing the subordinate term, e.g, 
AnnA-$eA»s [1, 159), * spring-bom’, An ‘Accusative’ of the Direct 
Object is not much required in Tibeto-lSurman and other lan¬ 
guages, which prefer a Passive form of expression and in which the 
verb is a sort of noun, 1 But it can be clearly recognized as preced¬ 
ing the verb in : 

su-rne-hmel,iL 114, *Who kindles u Ere? 1 
hpu-gc-me bmulii, 183, ‘The sons (?) cool tbe fire 1 
and derivatively in numerous compounds, such as; 

rgyed -bdre* 87, ‘division-inducing \ hwam-webi, 196,'mansura- 
niakiitg 1 , 

and the same or other cases in: 

gBc-hlad, &c., ‘requital of injury * 
rne-hlad, 231, ‘requital of wrong* 
hkhab-bgro, 233, &c., * home-going'. 

So far we have not elicited anything concerning expressions of 
circumstance, time, place, condition, and reason, for which some 
provision must have [>een made in the structure of the sentence. 
And this gives prominence to the fact that in the verso of seven 
fly nobles the four syllables preceding the m&um constitute a 
separate section of the meaning of the sentence. If we take the 
following verses: 

Ji-bchos-re-ge-hpu-myi-Idin |[, KiO 
‘Winter-born, a bird does not fly* 
bkhu-tsa sid-dzc-hpba-hfmr- hour "|,0O 

‘When the uncle-people are high, tbe father groans 1 

TJuis A ft. 32Jj||, ft hfl./if&jivjjrojTi p, may bo renilowt 

' DMilo a faco-hiditljUr' madt 1 a W-nuL 
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rgnm-hgah-hksnhyah-hrzig-nia-bbog |], 256 

'Though the deep places were filled,. the dykes were not 
fouled * 

hjo-me-hdub-re-bIafb)-me-hrUs ||, 70 
‘When the Jjo-fire sinks, the AiflA-Sre shines out’ 
thah-rd*o-hkyud-im-bbroh-hdru-bj ar. 220 
‘In the mdio-raee of the (Aarboountiy the yak [is caught in 
the toils]' 

we aee that the last three syllables contain a complete proposition, 
while the first four introduce some circumstance of place Or time 
or condition or specification. What gives importance to this 
observation is the fact that the monosyllables which occupy the 
fourth place in these verses, namely <yc, dae* /< t/an, re, tar, occur 
with enormous frequency in the test, in that position. Tn the 
verses of eight and eleven syllables the cose is similar, as is natural,, 
since the former are the original of w hich the seven-syllable verse 
its a catalectic form and the latter have merely an additional 
clause of four syllables: an exception is noted infra, p. 188. In 
twelve-syllable verses we have i lines clauses of four syllables each: 
the eleven-syllable verse consists of 4-M-r3. The nine-syllable 
verse has a different rhythm, and the Particles are apt to occur in 
the fifth place: examples on pp. 127-8. 

These facts suffice to demonstrate a general or formal character 
in tie four words and indicate that the groups ending with them 
are of the nature of subordinate clauses, such as in Tibetan are 
found ending [non. ft [de, tstc J, yurt, na t mis, la, las, and constitut¬ 
ing Gerund-expressions. This is, doubtless, wh)\ like the Gerund- 
clauses in the simple sentences of Tibetan, they occupy the first 
place* preceding the main sentence or at least the verb. The value 
and etymology of these several Particles, which we see to lie in part 
identical with those of the Tibetan, will lie considered infra. The 
clauses, for which wo may give the general formula 4 'A being B', can 
be used to express not only attendant circumstances or conditions, 
but also mere note of time and place or other particulars: for 
example, 'on :i dark night' may ho expressed by 'the night being 
dark 1 * and 'vengeance upon the stupid mdzo' by 'the mdzo being 
stupid, vengeance T r 

Here we must take note of a matter, which, if unobserved, 
would be a permanent obstacle to the interpretation of the test 
and the etymology of the language: it ia as follows ;—There are in 
the text many verses where in the caesura position a syllable is 
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mimin g. The eases, to which attention Is called in the critical 
notes, occur as follows: 

(a) Cases where the third syllable ends in r: 

Lines 7, 2<> 42, 43 f?J, 4 &, 49* 65, *6-7* 99, 12 $, 130, 132. 143, 
153, 103,164, 166,1479. 171, 17312). 174, 183,194* IS6-7 (?), 
190, m, 197, 2m, 216-17 r), 2115, 224 t 225 ,, 
220, 227, 22*. 229, 237, 242-3, 243, 245. 240. 24*, 254, 
257-*. 2*5.2*7.289, 290,292^3,293,296,301,303, 310—11, 
312 {21,31.1.31,7-16,317, US. 319, 322.326, 32 S, 331,333-1, 
337, 339. 339-10 (2), 341. 352, 3.73. 3.54-5, 358, 359, 3' 

365 (2), 366 {2), 392 (?), 

(A) Other esses: 

Lines 12, 14, 153, 193, 311-12, 319 (2). 

The group (A) may I* os plained, by a simple citation of one of the 
cases, 1L 193-4: 

hiiah -htsu-rpog-re. hn.ih-mo4.igum j [ 
hmt h-mo, hrpagTre]-gso-na d hgn m 
gso^ luid-ipag-re-bta h .figa n-fi jor, 

Xo one would question that the parallelism in the tJiree lines 
demaiids the insertion ni rr in the second of them. Quite similar 
are the cases in 1L 12 {insert gt or dze) and 14 (insert gt ]. The ease 
of II. 153—4 is slightly different, but baa the advantage of illustrat¬ 
ing also the group fa). We read: 
mjd-re-bti-m-TOyL[re]-b& || 
myi-rgyc - myer [ = nive-re) -hchoa dry o- b jo 
bti'rgyc-niye'dze-hgye-blcTon^bknLitn | j 
Tn the first verse we are perhaps dealing with a different re — 
Tibetan re, L each ',. 'a single’, and the meaning may perhaps lie: 

"if each man singly stop, each man dies 7 , 
so that the bracketed re would lie an appropriate insertion. In the 
second verse an alteration of myer to myt-rf. gives a required 
parallelism to the third, atid clso affords the valuable information 
that has approximately the saitne sense ns mi/e-tfce. 1 Xow 

in group fa) there are three other instances of myer in the same 
situation ill. 365-b). They must lie cured in the same way; and it 
follows that the word myer, since it does not otherwise occur, does 
not exist, Of a different kind, but like effect, is the evidence when 

1 Si m i l arly, m 1. 11£(| W9 hnvo g-ynr-rc {written) in antithesis to g- 
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we have the game phrase or verse recurring with the postulated 
modification, e.g. 

rtA-hgMn-hphar-[re], 99 = rta-hgaimbphar-re, J10. 

These considerations enable us to dismiss from the vocabulary a 
number of syllables with final r, many or most of which actually 
occur elsewhere without the t. 

The number of these (a) instances b perhaps less imposing in 
relation to the whole text than it seems: fora line of the manuscript 
trill generally contain nearly 2 lines of verse. Nevertheless f sudji a 
frequency of n, particular error demand s some explanation. The 
error cannot be of a visual character, a miswriting by the copyist, 
more especially s> it would not have so often escaped correction 
by the reviser. 1 1 follows, therefore, that from some points of view 
the difference Jjetween eg. ttiytr and mjje-re was negligible. We 
have seen that u clause ending in rc might sometimes he equivalent- 
to a Locative ease : hence, if on the analogy of Tibetan we assume 
a Nam Locative in -r T that may In a Ah ir number of instances 
account for the indifference. But we require a disyllabic. 
Remembering that the Tibetan -r Locative has also the forms r« 
(influenced by -.m ?) and m and b probably nothing other than the 
ancient word m r ro T "place 1 , it might tie thought that the Nam 
Locative termination was really not -r but -fa. J/ye-ra won Id 
mom easily than myt-Tt be rend as myvr} Something could bo 
urged in favour of this; and no doubt the -r-Locative is very old. 
But wo could not assume that a Locative souse would always bo 
appropriate i and we may prefer to connect the (myer t &e.„ written 
in place of tnye-re &o ,) phenomeuern with a proximate or ultimate 
orul traits mission of the text and bring into the question the 
'rapid pronunciation', which Projevalafcy (op. tit. ii t p. 112) 
noticed in the modern Tibetan fTangut) of the Koko-nor 
region. When there earuo to he u recopying from a manuscript, 
the dictator, fieri be, and reviser might all alike he indifferent to 
the metre. 

It now remains to give particulars of the sentence-ending 
Particles which sometimes lend an appearance of diayllahism to 
the last monosyllable in ft sentence ; 

(a) -o, which occurs after a consonant in : 

Idyouo* 3JS fa doubtful reading) 

1 On Lin? rewe* where, on th&roiilmry, this ra after a condomant in actoally 
Hrv-fitinJ ai non -syllabic iw>s infru, p. ns. 
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If* 

after a vowel in : 
hkrnho. 316 

and frequently perhaps in forma with o and] as: 

Ipyoljo, 22 f byobo, 119, htobo, 140, 235, fee. 
which lost group is, however dubious, entice such forma occur in 
non-final positions , as equivalents of forms with o only, os hyo 
and Mo, 

(6) hi, which follows a consonant in ; 

(!) forms written as one word, viz. 

bdzombi, 134, hnahghi | j. 137, Ei kahili ||, If54, bpyedbi, 208, 
modhi, 212. hrdaghill, 214, hkmibi, 224 r 225, 220, 227, 
22-Htj 229, Jitronfei, 224 , 243, atom hi, 255, Ipwadl^i [j, 30 J, 
hlobbi, 378, krtombi |: ], 335, 

(2) forms written as two words, viz, 
hthul-hi, 67, blad-H 330, 237, 

In both (1) and (2) the Ji seems to be everywhere extra-metrical, 
though we may allow a doubt in the ease of and Mobhi, 

After a vowel there are numerous cases of -t7ti, which may be 
loft out of the question for the reason noted in regard to -afro; but 
parallelism of adjacent verses some times indicates the Suffixal 
character of the hi. With -rAi also there are numerous in¬ 
stances ; 

hkehi j], 15, 41, 202, brwebi ||, 22. 113, 103, mehi j|. 25, 115, 
311, 312, 313, mebb SG, broebi, 114, 186, bdebi [|, 167, 
g-webi }| , 199* 263, lire hi j|, 204 -5, bgyebi ||, 309, hkhebi ||, 
212, g-vehi |[, 271, bdzebi, 338, 339, btsebb 342, hpebf 
386, 3S7. 

Here there is no question of extra-metric value of the hi, since aU 
words ending in arc monosyllabic; In some cases there may be 
doubt on the ground that alternate forma -t ami -thi are found 
also in non-final positions: of this tne£i and htLhi (each of them, 
no doubt, a homonym) are examples. But most of the won Is 
occur only as finals and probably, therefore, contains sentence- 
ending hi. 

With uh i we have: 

hnmbi, 183, l.iphuhi, 276, hpuhi ||, 282, bdzubi ||, 345 r 346, 
of which fyph tifti and hpuhi occur also as non-finals (monosyllabic), 
the latter, however, last (with gt and re) in its clause (11,274,329), 
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and tio virtually final: similarly kmh i, 107. Probubl}* ail the words 
contain w-f-Zii, and the At will then lie extra-metrical. 

ahi seen in hkhad-Mohi [l. 324, extra-metrical hi), MAoAi j| 
(L 218* perhaps in a 12-avliable verse and with a-(-extra-metrical 

hlS 

ahi occurs only in 
bkahi, 239 , bpa&K m. 

where, if — Ain+Ai, the A* is extra-metrical; but rtah i {1. 174, 
but IfHah, I „ 300}, paAi (J, 202) and hpahi {E, 211) are found as non¬ 
final monosyllables. 

What is the difference between the -o, which we see to have 
been mre, and the At, unknown tn Tibetan, which wjis common ? 
Since in the passage, 11. 223-30, which is of an emotional character,, 
a cry for vengeance, the At ends every line of verse, itseemfl prob¬ 
able that, in contrast to the -o, which was a Particle of statement, 
was a Particle of emphasis or exclamation and suitable, there¬ 
fore, for oratory and poetry. On non-final -Ai sea infra, pp, 191-2. 

(c) m is in Tibetan familiar as a Particle marking a discrimina¬ 
tion of one topic from another; like the English 1 aa for', * as toit 
la therefore essentially antithetic, and so may introduce either the 
first or the hat fa supplementary) member of a group of topics, or 
each one of them. 1 n t he old popular TilKrtan it was very common, 
in 

Snag- na-ni-my i-a le bs 
bbroa-rta-ni myi -thar 
rgal- im-J'iUmyi-thuh 
'Pursuing, cannot overtake; 

Piecing, cannot get away; 

Contending, cannot overcome 1 

and 

kha- h otl -de -ni-dm ar 

Bo-ho-riri-ni-dgar 

*As to hia month-gleam, red ; 

‘As to his teeth, wide-apart’, 

A similar meaning of the Nam m as final ia apparent in the series 
of sentences in II, 1 49 -TjG ending in 

hthogni (2), 149, bton[n]L, ICO, 102, tkami j], 161, bgyanni, 
103, bthusni, 100 

1 -flAi notl-fttwl in ihfl wnunee is mfltnjsyllahie in ft. 170), liko 

hkahu'm LI. 171, 172. 173, 174, &C. 
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and internally in I. 153: 

myi-ns-hli-m-myi’[re]-h_si ||. 

The other occurrences, vLa, 

k yaftni, 192,ig 3 'en[n]I, 198, bkfln[ii]i 11 H 11,340, tibogrd, 283 
can be seen to have the flame diameter. 

Where found at the end of Nam verse, this ni is always extrn- 
metrical- 

(rfj ra, although it may be merely the word m, 1 place’, should 
be ment ioned here, because in II. 329-31: 

Ittor-fjjj li l,iu-h bijs-dyx'dirgyo-hieg'g^gm-ge-rgyo-bto-stin }[ 
rta-^aab-g-ycr- dae-rby a-g±k'g’g=* i [g]r[j t]-ge ■ rgyo- 3) to-sl in 
the first of the t wo eleven^ayllable verses presents gfagra as one 
written word and with the value of a monosyllable; a circumstance 
which accounts for the writing ghf for gtegtu in the second verse. 
In 1. 270 also: 

Ii.w'ah-blcIaiira-htsaiira-nad. , i.w r a-rgya'l,irkodirItaba 
wo can, by reckoning Mdafim and Stainrd as monosyllables and 
omitting the second hiraJi J&usa), which is absent in the parallel 
L 272, arrive at a normal verst* of ye veil syllables, as in the sur¬ 
rounding passage, or, retaining the Anna, it verse of eight syllables. 
This leaves us wttih I. 27*S: 

rta-hwa-hlda hn^ hldal) -b teg- b t« 
and 1. 302: 

timaii-hrihi-hph a li-dze-clgah-b Id on m-h hah 'Ha 
where, again, hldonra is a monosyllable. On m{r*yhmih see infra, 
p. 239. The facta appear to show that the writing of die m as 
conjoined with the preceding monosyliable is not. accidental, but 
indicates the pronunciations: 
gycgr, bldatir, htsanr, Jildour 

without a final voweland this may explain in L 375 the writing 
for what must be ftr&n- re or hrvhrct. Also, it cannot he an 
accident tlaat all the cases, except gfcgr, involve a final « and that 
even aa regards g&gr we can point to confusion of final g and n in 
contemporary Tibetan of north-eastern Tibet, so that, gtfer in 1331 
may represent not gs&jr, hut girhr. 

We can hardly fail to connect this nonay liable ra with the 
numerous class of contrary cases, discussed above, in which a 

1 In L 133 Artuifira, firml, mmkhs lo b» troated m A monDsy] ttblfl. 
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written monosyllable ending ill a possibly Locative r baa dis¬ 
syllabic value. 

(fi) juj: As has been mentioned, a syliable no, having obviously 
n syntactical value, occur-, frequently in the caesura position in the 
verse. At end of sentences wo find a na occurring in at least three 
ways, namely: 

(i) na joined to the preceding monosyllabic in II. 77, 182 
(jtofiw and Muiam), 183, 221 tffAarino), 225, 231, 230. 237. 238. 
244, 24o, 240. 248. 253, 257, 258, 262, 280 (Jtonerj. 328, 329. 353. 
354, 369 

(H) na separate. 1 from the preceding syllable by inter punctual 
tion mil, 113, 114, 174 rA/o-im and /ipor-noj, 170-7 {jjtoh-wa), 177. 
220, 221, 241. 243, 252, 294, 296, 302, 304. 308-9 ($pon-Jia) 359. 
That there is no diffemioe between the cases (a) and (b) is evident 
from fluctuations such as 

hto-na, 174. 294, = htona, 280 
hgyan-naj 296 — hgyaiina, 77 

ma-ma-fuia, 245 — mal^xnabtm, 238 — mn-nuifrim, 243. 246 
= mnd.'unri n[a), 247 

but also quite as definitely from the fact that in all cases where the 
evidence of metre is available, and this is the great majority, the 
rut, regardless of the difference in the writing, is extra-metrical. 
In tna ma-hua, indeed, the m is probably not the Particle, 
but merely the -n of the root mo a ; see infra T p. 230. 

There is. however, also a thitd class of cases, namely 

(in) ua marked off from the preceding sentf rii ^ by tln> punctua¬ 
tion, including HDD case where it is uEi+o marked off from the 
following sentence: 

«, . hkhehe ][ na [| boor .. „ 314. 

Sot to lay too much stress upon this instance. we may refer to 
L 178: 

11 na-hid % ah.- hVAll-byo -na -Id vali. h knb-rwa h. 

Here the first wa spoils the location of the coanmi (after t he second 
na] and brings to the seven-sy lift bio verse an eighth syllable: more 
than this, it conflicts with two other verses, which commence with 
the phrase Jkldyah-ht/ati-hyo-na (I. 1 79) and hhlifnit-hyxtJi Vi -hythdoh 
(L 387) respectively. From this it appears that the na properly 
belongs neither to the preceding nor to the following verse, but 
serves as a link between them. This is presumably the same 
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function thu-t it- discharges in. the interior of a sentence, when* in 
the caesura position, it joins the Erst three syllables of a seven' 
syllable verse to the last three. Accordingly tha passage (JL 124-7): 
btor-hrta-rme-ge-tldaff-kran-frkuri j | 

nn 

b Idon-bkm h- hsad-nn-hl dan -hk ra n -b&i h 
fwith four further verses beginning with Jildfin ^kraiL) pan 1 m? 
properly understood only if the connecting na is placed as here. 
A fourth employment of m is : 

(iv) tmi at the end of a paragraph or chapter* 

IL 222 |: j, 353 || " ]| (probably also L ltS2* plaAna |). 

This usage, marking a conclusion, may well seem to Conflict with 
the idea of connexion, which is the chtiracteristic of the other 
usage. 

When we Lake into cons idem tion the Tibetan na, all difficulty 
vanishes* This tw t in addition to its employment as a Locative 
Suffix, is used 

(a) at the end of subordinate clauses expressing circumstances, 
conditions, &c.; 

(frj connecting sentences, and especially when the former of 
two is a verse or other piece forming a complete whole; 

(*") at the end of paragraphs* statements, and whole documents, 
such as letters. 

Moreover, this no is often, in the contemporary Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts from north-eastern Tibet, placed at the beginning of the 
second sentence, separated by punctuation from the first. As an 
example with a prior verso we may quote: 

rta-yul'b brog-yinkyau- bden 
g-yag'yul-byah-yin'kyfth- bden J 
na [ da de-rid-Mfidta-im | rta-dan-g.^ag-gnia.^an.ni^.bthab' 

bo 

f Horae-ooimtry is the wilds— 1 'tin true! 

Yak-country is the north-plain—'tis. truel 
whereas this is so (na), now, looking to to-day and to-morrow* 
horse and yak should not strive as foes r . 

Here the first na, marked off from both sentences and not included 
in the metre of what precedes, has the same meaning (‘attendant 
circumstance J or condition'] ns the second, which in the proee 
passage is attached to its (subordinate] clause. 
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An example of the na attached to the following sentence only is: 
sku'glud-dii'bdr | : | na-bbrog-arai „ . r btah&lde-mchis 
'On fna) his casting away . , , as his body's scapegoat, the 
fiend of the waste came acceptitig it,’ 

It may be added that these usages ate not confined to cases with 
7uj r but arc found also with the other subordinating Particles, mu-s* 
cin, jfc, [*is, &o. The moat convenient method of translation in 
such eases is to round olf the prior sentence as a whole, and then 
commence a new one with ‘Bob On don (Tib. dan) see Vocabu¬ 
lary- 

The use of the na at the end of paragraphs, ifcc., now becomes 
intelligible. It implies vaguely that there is something still to 
eomei and, when we find it in Tibetan at the end of a letter, we 
can understand it hs analogous to Eraglidi letter-endings such as 
( Hoping von are well*, when no main verb follows, the implied 
main statement being a general consent to further acquaintance or 
correspondence * 

It is tempting to conceive of this no, local and conditional, os a 
form of the common word ‘place . which in the Nam occurs 

both in this form and also as fin and Bui- an original pro¬ 

nominal sense, "that 1 , 1 there", might account even better For the 
Tibetan tia-re f meaning, no doubt, "so it is {re)' and used, like 
Sanskrit Ui, after quotations and also in the sense of ’so say (or 
said)', 

a PARTS OF SPEECH 
I (a). Nouns, SotfexkS t Be implication 
Naturally there are in the Nam language many Substantives, 
such as pha, ‘father’, rta, ‘horse’, pa, ‘bird’, ri i ’mountain. , 
phag, 'hog\ lam , road , ‘body\ no, face', myt, mehi, "eye', 
ron, ‘gorge *, ft£s, 'ffloon', me, ‘fire 7 , rnan\ nd, ‘spring , H, 

‘winter', which show no trace of a dc verbal origin. And there are 
others, such as fihrot't, ’yak’, gtkafy, ‘place house , hdzon, 

1 fort 1 , w hich, although originally they may in fact have been 
derived from Verbs or Adjectives, are, at any rate, not obviously 
or certainly so. But the Tjbeto-Burman Verb is, as la well know r n r 
properly a noun of action, state, or occurrence, i.e. a name of a 
motion, suite, See., regarded as & tiling; so that every verb-root 
can function b» a Substantive. For use as a Substantive it requires 
no suffix ; and, if it bus one. e.g. rpt/fd-ma ," divisionthe suffix ia 
usually, in a compound, dropped, as in rgyed^rtih, ’place of 
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division’. But naturally there is some demand for Suffixes, in 
order to convey particular nuances of meaning. 

The most general and widespread Tibetan Suffix, pa, 6a, does 
not seem to be recognizable in Nam, the only possible candidate 
being the «** in' gaom-wa, rgon-ira, A un-tea, of which expressions we 
have still (infra, pp. 336 sqq.) to determine the meaning. The 
Suffix, non-existent in Hsi-fan, is all the more unlikely to be found, 
inasmuch as its sphere is, at least in part, preoccupied by la. The 
‘Feminine’ form tna exists, as we have seen, in ryyed-ma, which is 
also guaranteed by some other forms in the Berlin fragment, mor - 
ma, yan-rna, 6 ri-ma, bra-tna, rme-wia, &c., in which it seems certain 
that the rna is not the negative ma : this ma seems to give simply 
the sense of an Action-noun and is never a really * Feminine' suffix. 

The po and mo of the Tibetan are likewise, apparently, wanting. 
For, though we find the expressions, rbyo-po, ‘rbyo-man’ (1. 181), 
and })hah-mo , ‘home-woman’ (I. 1113), it seems that they are 
compounds, in which po and mo retain their full meaning: cf. what 
Dr. Laufer wrote 1 concerning the Tibetan blaan-po (sometimes 
• pho, ‘man’). 

Whether there was a Suffix ka, ga remains to be determined. 
Such a suffix, rare in ordinary Tibetan, 2 was certainly used in the 
Tibetan of the north-east. 3 

Ta is found copiously added to verb-roots and giving rise to 
nouns of action, such as glo-ta, ‘intention’, ‘thought’, akyt-la, 
‘life’, choa-ta, ‘beginning’, hlab-la, ’speaking’, g-ri-ta, ‘payment’. 
It is used of agents in 1. 336; 

klu-btah-rgyohon-rc-bSes-ta-brgyon 

* if the blind perform rgyo, the knowing ones perform rgyo ’ 
where klu and fees are rather Adjectives than Verbs; and there 
are other like cases. We sometimes (11. 7 6y«/-0e-ta, 371,372 hldt-gt- 
htah) find the Particle ge inserted between the Suffix and its word. 

The sta in: 

hno-sta, 85, rne-sta, 86, h brad-sta, 306, hmati-sta, 311, bri 
(g-ri, g-rihi)-sta, 311-12, slo-stab, 90 

1 T'oung-pao, Sir. 2, vol. xv (1014), pp. 93, 102-3. 

* But cf. ehad-ka, ‘lino* or ‘ confiscation’. in tho M8. ChrxmicU (now 
odiUxl by M. Jacques Barot. mo pp. 25 (89), 57 (II. 31-2)) Iton-La (ami s pa) 
‘groove 'notch', ‘depression’, dbyar-ka. tot-ka, ‘Rummer’, thanka. 
'plain', thad-ka, 'direction', Ac. These, how ev er, are substantives, and 
often they lutve by-forms with -IAa und -ga, and may bo compounds, 
formed with kfta as aeoond member. 

* Supra, pp. 32, n. 1, 60. 
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will be a form of fa, to be expected on the analogy of ta/sto, ic/sU 
in Na tn and Tibetan: and hda-sta and rfa-sla seem to denote 
persons. On the *- eee infra (p, IBS, n.) and on sfa = 'there ' 
(p, 201). On neye-JiaA, I. 01, and on hwa-nte-Mak, lb 71-2, with 
slE-rta see p. 1ST. 

Since the expected da h not Found in this use, we naturally aek 
whether among the occurrences of Ida, ldah f frfda, hlduh, there may 
be any of like character. There are numerous instances of iTilda/ 
hhifi/i 'tdah as a Suffix, viz.; 

bran-hid ah (h Ida)-imam-ge, 5, 0 d 8, 37 

bmb-ldabqp. 43 

lmi ah-hid ah, 33 

rtuh-lda, 84 

la kali-h Ida li, 137 

rke-hldahj 155 

bbah-hldahh 170 

hsa]i-hldLili t l(>4 

g yog-hldah, 2<X» 

b^hldub, 201 

sor-lilda, 203 

gsc-hldn, 240 

hrdc-hldah, 301 

rpehi-liidafr, 

rhe{hrhe)-hlrJab f 303, 310 
hpO’hldab, 350 
Ijdznh-ljlriab, 380 ± 382 h 383- 
Several of the words preceding the hldalj, o.g. 

(= Tib* raA ± self'), hrah ( plrtCi)’), ftjmbr "earth * 
are certainly not Verbs, so that in those instances the Suffix inuHt 
have a value different From that of the fa with \ erbfl and similar 
to that oF fa with Adjectives. Some of the other words are 
provisionally (but set! infi'a) not sufficiently determined in mean* 
mg to allow a mrlfliu decision. Bad as regards g>tt-hida, in which 
ff.it is known as equivalent to Tibetan gtse ' to it)jure , we can take 
note of the verse 

t fie ■ it lad - r pag-rv-gse- thin -b hid-h Li mbb 239—40 
which is immediately followed by gst-fdad, recurring again twice 
in L 242, Q^hlad means 'requital of injury rm ^tad probably 
H requital of wrong ' ; a nd fjsc -hlda-fylnd, since i b cannot di tier much 
from gu-Jfbid t ought to mean requiUl of injuring or injurenT. 
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The agential sense (‘injurers’) will probably bo found to fit the 
case of gsc-hlda and most of the other instances. 

to, htto, htoho occur most commonly as Verb-suffix or Verb at 
the end of a sentence: we have: 
b£i-brog-bpab-to, 17 
stor-htobo ||, 140 

bprom-bto, 168, 171 (bphrom), 172 (bphrora), 174 (prom), 
359 (bprom-btobo), 360 (to) 
re-bto j|. 169, 382 
rmon-dze-htobo, 235 
bnu-hto ||, 242 
byab-bto, 294, 315 (btobo) 
hmnn-hto ||, 310 
rgo-btoho, 314-15 
brbom-btobo ||, 317 
hkhad-btobi, 324 

(Uncertain on nceount of confused text, g-yo-bpud-bto, 28). 

Not really different are the cases where the sentence is sub¬ 
ordinate and therefore followed by a Particle: 
gSan-re-htad-to-dze, 30 
hrgom-hkhrur^hto-na, 169 
bldog-g-yab-to-dze, 317 

dguhu-mu-bto(to)-re, 236, 244: dgu-mu-bto[-]r[e], 225, 245. 

The re in the last group of cases is one of the Particles which 
most commonly occupy the caesura position. As we shall see 
infra, it is really a Verb, meaning *bo’ (in these cases a Gerund, 
‘being’), for which reason it may itself admit the hto formation 
rc.htc, as in 11. 169, 382, noted above. The cases with hto-re 
show, however, that the- Afo-forms are not really finite Verbs, 
but are predicative Participles or Adjectives with the Verb *be' 
omitted. 

After the A/o-form may come an ‘auxiliary ’ Verb or expression: 
the instances are: 

hrgu-bto-brun (= Tibetan run, ‘ought*, ‘must’), 30, 32 
stor-to-brun, 79-80, 138 
hdzobu-bto-brun, 138 
htshu-to-bpban, 215 

rgvo-bto-stin, 330, 331, 335, 336 (rgyobo) 
hko-bto-swad, 390 


1 For hkhru-re. 
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and in a subordinate sentence or phrase : 

stor-bto-hrubi-ge, 167 
The other cases are: 
klu-hto-bkyim, 37 
bdam-to-bhu-bpor(bphor ?), 68 
stor-bto-rta-yah-stor-to-brun | * |, 79 
bcibi-btobo-ge-bnon ||, 350. 

Here klu-hto, hdam-to, hcihi-hloho, clearly function as Substantives, 
'the blind', ‘the bound&c. ; and ator-hto = stor-hto- See., ‘that 
having fled \ 

The -ato which we naturally expect is to be seen in 
hswar-hldu-sto-dze, 28 
hde-byim-sto-rgyag, 29 
bno-sto-ge-rdo-re, 84 
bho-stO'ge-b-4ag-dze f 85 
bbe-bbab-bhab-sto, 235 
tha-bnu-brgyah-sto-smyi-bnu-bto, 
hkyah-bldon-bgyah*sto, 292. 

In tw'o cases ato conies at the end of a sentence, and the phrase is 
therefore, no doubt, a Verb: 
brgu-brgcbi-sto ||, 58 
bchir-btsab-sto, 233; 
and in one case: 

sto-the-the-re, 336 

it comes at the beginning of a sentence and is, doubtless, a quite 
different word. 

It is fairly evident that ato is equivalent to /o’ and both this 
and the Adjectival-Participial character of the to and ato are 
proved by the occurrence in contemporary Tibetan name-titles 
from north-eastern Tibet, such as :* 

Btsan-to-re, ‘The powerful’ 

Snan-to-re, ‘The distinguished ’ 

Tshnh-to-re 

Sgra-ya-sto, = Dgra-yas-to, ‘Having foes without limit 
-rgya-sto 

1 Cf. the doublets te/rte, ta/sta, and Tibetan te/ste. From observation 
of tho occurrence, both in Tibetan and in Nam. it appears that *ie and *io 
dorivo their • from tho preceding (Preterite) verb-form: thus hldu-tto. 
hyimsto, hrythi-»to are merely scriptural substitutes for hldiu-to, hyims-to, 
hrgehis-to. 

* Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, il. p. 16. 
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where, furthermore, we find also the rc* which we have seen in 
dgu-mu-to-rc, &c. 

In general therefore' we see that the farms in -to, - do, can act as 
predicates and can then be fallowed by the word rc, 'be\ This 
means that they oro Adjectives and Participles ; and when we find 
them us subjects, os in; 

hcihi-htoho-ge-hnim j|, 350 
huo-sto-gc-rdo-re. 84 

they are Adjectives used as subjects; in fact, h rio-tfto probably 
means 'friends' or 'allies’, i,e. hnos-ta, ‘tbooe on one’s side (Aoa}, 
rather than f tho.ti* who lend countenance lwo* cf. Tib. 

no-lskab, a 'proxy and so forth) ", 

The farms do and Ido may tdso be expected. The farmer may be 
seen in; 

Id nn-pyer-hgug-re-hLsab-hyah-hdo j|* 65 
hko-se-hgro-Te-htsafayalidudo ||, 6” 
rta-hso-hnah-pth'gfd-brdztim-doho j [, SO 
Idyan-glnb-hdo [|* 180 
of which the first per hups means : 

‘those (A&oA) who are prevented {hgag) from co-opt rating 
(Irfan-pyer) become rivals or enemies (fnjcih — Tib. yrc) \ 
Somewhat different perhaps &N): 
gsan-snah-do-na . . 86 

litsog-liram -do-tia „ . . 

where we may bus peel the meaning of an abstract *in . , . friend¬ 
ship *in comradeship', and: 

htor-hdo-hchun. 165, 

which seems clearly to mean ‘in greatness small f . The remaining 
instance; 

bcht-hdo-dyaii, 183 r 353, 

may conceivably belong to either group. Probably, however, it 
means "started to depart ’ and so belongs to the group 
ftto-hrun, Jfcc. 

A corresponding (do we may surely recognize in: 

dgu-bldo-btor-dre, 74, 77* 7S 114 (»> 136 CUo, »* 

3m Cm) 

me-bpQ-frJdo-ge, 177 
mchi'bgnb-hldo-ge* 155 
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kln-hldo-smc-re, 342 
htm-bido-bldyobG IS, 355 
skj'g-srne-btdo, 37S 
Jihri-alad-hldo-d;ie p 3S1 

bs several of which, e g. dgn.hlda, ‘koines.- kht-hldo, - blindness’, 
wo seem to find the abstract sense: whereas in other*, e.g, 
mehi-bgnb-hldo-go — 4 having eyes hidden" 

the Adj ecti val-Participial value may appear. 

Like re, Ivc\ thin Participial or Verbal to t to,. survives in eastern 
and north-eastern Tibet down to the present lime, Eockhill tells 
ns (Jcrumey through Mongolia and Tibet , p. 270) that: 

+ Tho ^*j)okcn hi Jyade (iii ilastern Tibet) present* 
numerous peculiarities I liave not nt&r with obsawlmre. I u note uhL 
— they use the panicle* le and fa * , * to indicate tlm pre-wnt 
tense ., . Rig-te, 1 see if": Rig-mi ta, “1 for yon) do not ws iC*' 

And in the Vieorate d’OIIonrys JDan^Mts <fes peuptes noTi CkiTtois dc 
kt Chine, p. 224 r wu see the ta at work in ft dialect (No. 4I, Dzofgai) 
of the Godok people* of the north : 

Kan m on djwtft ‘ I have & horny' 

Kim 1 U ni4 dzutn ‘ I liuvo two horses 

In Ticyc-hfiih, h 91 , hto $, ‘ >3* f oceans, and in 11 . 11-2, 

it, is adder! to the Participial form in ste. 

A stfffix tsa ha* been previously {JRAS. IU314. pp. — 1 ->7 f -lb) 
seen iatfp&i^-a.'fatJMr-peoplc'* hkhu-tw, Stifle-people f ; and this 
h doubtless also to be seen in Tibetan kti-ten. ‘child-people', 
‘children 1 . We are naturally inclined to see the same in 
mor-tsah-thrum-re || hyah-tsa-beer [|. 388 
*lnce iiujt and hy<xii are frequently antithetical and the parallelism 
wjtb gphatm v. ItUm-fsa is obvious; hyandw recurs in l *’>3, The 
i^arue appear* in htrog-htea, 1 enemies* r I. 146, tj^ivhig-ytif' 

] 152 hkhwi-btm, 1.259, 1.283. There are two interest lug 

points in connexion with this Suffix. The first is that it-may follow 
compound*; 

klu-brto-htsa-go, 24-5, ‘blind stones’ ( ?) ^ 

hthah-k-tsa, 131, 220, Hlw [beings of thej than tidde* ( T) 
mye-br»h’l>tsah, 342, ‘look-out.* (?) 
compounds with -re: 

gsu-prom-hno^Jricl-btsab-bp^'htlrom ||, tld^o 
ijstor-inoii-bdxon-re-btsa, (Vi 
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and even the inserted Particle pe : 

^s-rteig-mofi-ge-htshahi 3711 
tsig-moii-wt -ge-ht«huh F 331 
hdiah -Mdfth-h wohi-ge - btsali, 3&3- 
This suite well with its being virtually a plural Suffix which can 
come after compounds and [dirases, Tt is noticeable that the 
instances with re and gc all have the tea, &G. f as the fifth 

ay liable in the verse, so that metrical convenience may have 
favoured the phraseology with re and <jt. 

We should expect to find such a fs« appearing sometimes in the 
form ca. But at present it does not seem possible to identify an 
instanee in the Mam text. The Berlin fragment, which has one or 
two occurrences of tm t via,: 
pg-mab-tsa-ge, fi 
hthani-gnam^taa'ge, 13 
not to mention possible examples, such as 
me-tsa, 14, 

has very likely the expected ca in 

Ijob-cft-ri-ri, gmii-nie-don-ca-ri-ri, 10-11. 

In Tibetan the ca may 1ms recognized in the cag 1= ca-gt ?, 
of. gig = yi-ge) used to form the plural of Pronouns, such as 
fia-cag, < we T , which use; is extended to pronominal words, e.g. in 
bdag-ewt' ■ ourselves'; while an analogous or related form, cog t is 
still more widely employed, as in hbr^ayg, 1 runaways *, god-do-cog, 
' all existent things'* mthah-iio-coQ, *aU seen thingsIt is intelli¬ 
gible that the convenient form ca, Isa may have penetrated into 
the Indian Prakrit of the Skun-sbun kingdom, as was suggested 
in JEAS. 1&39, pp. 207-3: cf. the Latin etc. in European 
languages. 

The formative U/Ubif&Ufstchiftdc/IdcJki has already fp, 136) 
Jneen discussed and equated to the Tibetan Gerunddorming tt 
sU/df. This te/de seems to be dearly apparent in the Berlin 
fragment: 

bri-ma-zor-de .. .j 2 
bra-ma-gar-da .... 2 
rme-ma-do-de , . t 4 
4ah-ma-de-de , + 1( y 
rton-ma-de.de , „ f> 
kyo-ma-do-de . . 5 

gce.yah-phah'de . . 6, &c. 
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and mitt It after rt: 

kiu-riiu-srlaii'm-te, U 
kJu-ne-sFmn-re-tc, 13 
mug-toe-khvig-re-to, 17 
bthum-tse-ro-te, 17 
and after other Verba: 
de-wa-yob-te, 10 
gya-rba-tsag-te* 20. 

In the present text we can recognize the idiom quite well, e.g. in 
puri-te-gsar-nar, 204 {'being massed together, new vigour T ) 
bphom-tc-bdran, 147 (“being conquered, led r ) 
buas-te-khyan, 116 
bjo(hdzo ?i-du-te-re, 335 
and with sle : 

Idyan-bbab-rwan-ste, ITS 
gnat ■ gori-myag-ste, 173-80 
htab-U-gbohu-ste-go, 181-2 
na -btsai-ste-dze„ 33—4 
hldyim-ste-hpuhbge, 274. 

But, even potting aside 
bwa-ate-btah, 72 
bwa-stC'hge-dze, 73, 75 

where ive are not yet sure of sic as a suffix, we may apprehend a 
difference in the employment of tefste, in the two manuscripts. 
Cliia difference may be best expressed as a tendency in our manu¬ 
script for (he te/dtc to appear in the interior of a clause, instead of 
at the end, and as. belonging to the Subject; and not to the 
Predicate : that is to Bay, it serves to form a Participle-Adjective, 
Instead of a Gerund* This is seen, for instance, in the above 
liphotn-te-hilmh, 147 
and in 

hse-hte hmun, 33 
hldya-hkah-ljtedirior, 52 
h&od-te-rmng-dze, 147 

anil it also appears from the fact that the phrases are sometimes 
followed by gt, which always belongs to the Subject, as. in 
bldyim-bate-hpuhbge. 274 
hrriedmism-bte-be-gp, 3-2 
hlab-t*’gbobti-ste-ge, 181-2 
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or by dze, which la normally a kind of proposition, e.g. in 
rm-btaab-gte-dze, 33 
bwu-ste-bge-dze, 73 s 75. 

Thiw la the employment which we hare seen in 

rgyed-bdne-hte-ge, 87, 24, "the division -inducers", 
and similar is the caao of 

l,itrog-hd re-jitc -re s 32ti, 338, 'there being {re, or r« = all'), 
enmity (? deceit £)-inducers’ 
bo that finall y we get the ic attached to an Adjective ; 

frog-litor-hie-dze, 20#, 'upon great enmity’ 
and such an Adjective may become the main Predicate, as in 
hla fiabj-hrani-btc, 73, 7fi, ’the moon (la] pjeusani 
The interest of this, development in the use of the tr, *(£ is the 
fact that it b precisely the idiom w hich we have already (pp. 131, 
130) traced in the personal mimes Mon tc-Mytkru t B&jpte-Nor- 
rdfi/tim ; it emphasizes the connexion between the names and the 
Nam dialect. 

There do not seem to be any more ay Liable formatfres apparent 
at first sight, excepting a Diminutive, on winch eeo infra 
(p. 238} and Case-suffixes,, which w r il! Ihj mentioned below, Hut 
this, iii clearly the place for considering the variant forma fc and 
fc$i, Itk and JSejl, which have been exhibited by the personal 
names. The * is evidently regarded by the Tibetan translators of 
the names as corresponding to their own Genitive- and Adjective- 
forming Suffix hi ; for, where their hi would not bo phono]ogicatly 
correct, 1 they substitute their alternative tji, gyi i thus: 
Eyehu-rnni-hyehii'gi — bya-rma-byahi 
Yubstem-rgaO-gyi = Yab-nnl-ll(lebi 
Tseri-ligi -R ba-ga. 

This is good evidence for u. Genitive-Adjective value hi the 
Nam Ai. Poes it help to explain any of the variations between -e 
and such as we have exemplified supra [p, 121) 1 ; 
hrab-we-rtAh — hmh-wehi-rta 
hhe-hhah = l>l>ehi-ljLbjih + 

It. might lie, for instance, that hmh-uw.rtah meant ’place-make’ 
horse’ aa a compound, while hmh-wFhi-ria meant ’place-making 
horse’ with ’place-making’ as an Adjective qualifying 'horsed 
and similarly hhf-hhah might mean ’sheep-oppression* as a com¬ 
pound, while hbthi-hbafy meant ’oppression of sheep 1 , with $6e/n 
1 Occ&aJ onalty olsEwImrt also, m in byrAu-^ri. 
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as a quasi-Genitive. And it would be convenient to discover in the 
Natn language a Genitive form, There are also cases where we 
apparently find these Gerund expressions with -de having the hi 
appendix when ii-scd apparently as Subjects. Thus in 

h*tor-bdehb{iphyid ||, 339, 341 (of. Idaii-bdebi-bpvUl || \\ t 
343-4} 

unless j ffde is there a different word fgood fortune'), it might I hi 
that i means. p fugitives T , while Asfor-Adt might mean 

fleeing \ But, if the language had had such a Genitive-Ad joonve 
suffix, we should have expected, though this and the analogous 
Tibetan texts are very terse and sparing in their use of Genitives 
otherwise indicated than by position* to find at any rate some 
instance of a Genitive suffix used after a word ending in a com 
sonant ■ and of that we h &vp not any dear example, JI oreover, i h e 
cases with -oAi. uhi, oAt directly contradict the idea of a Genitive- 
Adjective suffix/ and the impression received is rather that the 
hi is a Particle of emphasis, identical, in fact, with the sentence- 
ending hi - tlw reason why we do not find it after consonants may 
be that in the interior of a sentence it would have added a syllable 
for which the verse had no place. It may very well have been used 
optionally in the interior of oompoTmcLs, either to mark the separa¬ 
tion of the parts or to emphasize one part, and for don sentence, 
in eases like the a hove-mentioned h^ior-hdhi r to mark olf the 
phrase as a Subject. The objection, to this is that the spelling 
*ne$l, where the probable meaning is 'eyc' T seems to be nit her 
constant, while me, myc, prevails where ‘fire' fa probably meant; 
but possibly the hi may have been used In the language, without 
phonological origin, to make this very distinction. At the end of a 
sentence meAi can sometimes mean ‘is not 1 iTib. m?d). 

It appears that, before this enclitic At n final a is usually con- 
verted into e r fldzo-hdzzhi, II. 33$, 330, ^teo-AteeAi, I. 342, are 
clearly identical with each other and with hdzo-hd:a t L 262, °h^dy, 
L 29, i 364, U. 62, 73, 115: and the same 

change is to be seen in 

byah-bhehi-hriabd, 115-16 (Tib. ya-iia, 'anguish \ ' fright') 
fiwi-h well i-h tea g, 173, "rat-s (or mice.) collect 

(ef. Iiwi-wii rmuh, 201, ‘rats (or mice) are the tomb ) 
so that in some occurrences ofjpeAi and Apr^i, e.g- !l- 211. 370, we 

1 Ldchiviuxirrtou, tL 3 Eta. 32&, from hie, seaitm osaotly pftruHel to rf«Al- 

*U>aJld <>, I. 17+, fryltl rid. 
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may question whether we have to do with spe, jjM, or with spa, 

kpa ; see p. 282. The case of -<-cAu (p. 388) seems analogous. 

The possibility that -e£i is merely a lax representative of -eAc is 
suggested E>y the /jrjeAi-j/o = hrgr^-to of p. 1S5, n. ]; it would 
than be parallel to -oh it = o^o {infra, p, 30!)). But against this 
we may note the occurrences of huAi, -uAi p -oAi, and also of an -efru 
similarly equivalent to -e fp. 30S). 

The only other morphological feature of Xain monosyllables is 
one found throughout the whole Tibeto-Burman area, namely 
reduplication. As concerns verbs a reference to this has, in regard 
to the Berlin fragment, already been made {JRA S t 1939, p. 198), 
In our text it is frequent, there being even sequences of verses 
such as 

bbo-hkom-ldyah-dze-ltl d^b-hde-hde 11 

gni m-b t i -h 3dy an-[dze] *t,igy e ■ b kram-b hrom, 12-13. 

These verb-repetitions are true reduplications, without the vocalic 
variation which hi found in some of the languages, e g. Tibetan- 
But the latter type also seems to appear, as in Tibetan, in expres¬ 
sion^ such as 

gdEm-hdzam-hdzim-re, 100 

hSah-pJim-plam, 120, 

These anti others, e.g. ^fto-Ahon, mu-mahn, can function indi s- 
tinguiBhably as Substantives., Adjective (frequent in Ha-£an p 
Lo-lo, Mo-bo, etc,) and Verbs. 

I (6). Declension 

The apparent absence of any plural auflixes, such as the Tibetan 
mams, tsho, dag t baa already been noted {JRA$. 1939, p. 209): it 
is hardly likely that the hdttq in the para!Id phrases: 
hyog bprab-bdag-dze, 2o4 
hkhwi-b tsa-by Og-bdag- ci 
bsas-bdrah-bdag-ch i> 

&o + , 11. 259-01 

is equivalent to the Tibetan dagt the frdag must, in fact, be inter¬ 
preted otherwise. Probably the language was content, with the 
&«, proper!}' more equivalent to A &c.discussed on pp, IS7-3, 
The Genitive relation (or the direct relation between things) 
occurs, no doubt, in all its species (possession, part-whole, physical, 
psychological, legal, social, connexion), being indicated 

merely by word-order, the flenitive word preceding. But the 
phrase is then indistinguishable, as in English, from a compound 
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word; and whether the connexion between the parts is then 
Genitrval, Dativnl, Instrumental, Locative, depends dimply upon 
the sense. Thus wo have: 

thah-bidzo-rgyud, lft, 220, J (Saft-mdao-race ’ [2 Genitives) 
g-rbhrubu, 21, ‘mountain-horn (Peak) 1 (Genitive of whole) 
Moh-hdzoh, 04, &c. *Moii ensile' (Genitive of description) 
hjo-nie, 07, Ac., *fyjo fire’ (Genitive of material) 
hna-hkm, H$, 1 home way' (Goa] of motion) 
membra, "8, ' eye-place * (— Sentinel post) 
myehrah, 3-12, Tire- Or eye-pliu*' (Genitive of description I 
brgoibnj, 82, 'egg’s horn' (Genitive of whole) 
hnah-hebos, 158, 4 spring’born T (Temporal) 
hiah-hlad, 225, Ac., 'enmity requital 1 ((lenitive of description) 
smyi-hnu, 241, ‘memfs) strength ’ (Genitive of possaasion) 
hldya-hkah-bte, 51-2, 'water-full’ (Genitive of material) 
hpah-miag, 205, ’hcro-srmy' (Genitive of description) 
rgyed-hmh, &7, &c, f ‘division-place ‘ (< lenitive of description). 

Thus the ideas which we associate with the term Genitive have no 
explicit expression l how the phrase "This is yours 1 would have 
been turned in the Xam language does not at present appear. 

Is there a formative expressing Agent or Instrument 1 On the 
analogy of the Tibetan we should expect to find from vowel items 
an Instrumental or Agential Case-ending -j, e.g, Anf, by me', 
front net, H I\ This is likely lo be an old formation. The fact that 
the corresponding tapis, Ac., after consonant, steins, fails to appear 
in Nftm discourages the expectation of an s after vowels ■ and, as 
mentioned, supra •*p. 170), the instances of words ending in a 
vowel followed by s occur almost always at the ends of sentences, 
and the words arc, no doubt, verbs. The few possible examples are 
discussed infra (pp. 358-60) with negative conclusion. must, 
therefore hold that the Agential-InstrumentsI construction is 
evaded in Xani, 

A Dative with Postposition lu r jis in Tibetan, is well established 
in the three successive acutericg- orniin ga II. 68, 70: 

bbehi-la-hgar, ‘a camp for the aheap ' 
bphug-iu-gnah ‘a place for the hog’ 
bbyig-la-gnnh ‘a place for the cow’* 

The Ti baton Locat ivc Postpositions ru , 9 a, do not a ppcar- Bu i the 
r-Locative after vowels and the Lacat ive with Postposition na are, 
as has been seen, frequent, the former very frequent; and there Is 
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a third, doubtless of wider employment, namely dzt. The partial 
equivalence of the throe is shown by their at tom alions, o.g, 

myi-rgye-inyer(inyi-re or c rn) r 153 
hti-rgyo’niye-dze^ 154 
sku-mag-hno-dze l ^ 

ItdAh-mng'hno-dze I' 
twaiwimg-hnor. 4S 
i,ikyaii-mag-hnt>r r 49 
btun-brdz.O'hhor, 21fM9, 132 
hthaii-le-tshab-dze, 219 
thuu'rdzo-bkyuchn& p 220 
hkmgdirdzodigynd-dze, 16 

hdza'ina-hifi-r^i-rta-ge*b tom- hpha h 
hke-ma' hn>'eb^-dzc*htor .g«. hdzo-btue h 11 
hke^u-hkiili-i]wii[i'iia-hldyftti4ilia.li“dfftin Jj| 
igon-wa'myer-rbyo-i^j’er-hlciyan ||, 3G3-3 

hldah- likrii n hsad' rm-h Idan■ b kra li-hiah j j =>4-5 
h Id an -kmrt- h we-dze -b idah-H la h -fckehe ^ 

Ill several of the above cases, however, and in many others, the 
word preceding the -r (= re), wo, and dz?- is not a Snbst-anti vt p but 
a Verb, and the sense ;ijso demands not local Locatives, but 
expKSSioos of okcumstbim or condition, as set forth supra, 
pp L 173 sqq.; and this nmy be specially the case in regard to day 
w hi ch, as has been previously suggested (JR AS, 1939, p. 209), may 
be the Chinese word tsai, elsewhere also found spelt dze and dzrhi 
{JitAS. 1926, p, B2Q ; 1927, p. 300) and used in a local or temporal 
sensed The fact that dze never has the JbPrefix favours the sup* 
position that it is a foreign word. A strictly local sense seems to he 
conveyed by na In 

me-na-bldis, 56, 'bounds (?) in fire’ 
me-nn- b^anis, 56, 1* tempered (?) in fire'. 

II. TffE Verf 

Ordinarily the Tibetan Verb varies in three ways' 

(1) \iy alternation of Prefixes and associated modifications of 
initial consonants, e.g. 

Hgyur/hgynr, spo/hpho, stu adu/hthu bdu-. annn mhan/ 
flan, bgebe/bkheba, bcug/bjug* btauga/bdaqga/gdzngB, 
gdab/l>tab p giag/bzag, hgum/dgum/bkum, bsdas/gtua, 

‘ Tlib for. - t.liwiK® (Ml, «erua to recur in Hpihiii; mb Wang Jinqrn, 

op. cit., iii. p. 3112, B, column 4, 
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and some of these alternations ate loxkal, that m, are stereotyped 
results of a process no longer active in the language, while others 
ure functional, i.e. freely used with recognized significations. To 
the former does would belong perhaps the a of &po, stu f &c .; to the 
Utter the variations between g- t usually Prospective (with Eta 
by-forra d-J t and fr, usually Aoristie or Preterite. Tn later Tibetan 
the functional Prefixes also became lexical or merely graphic: and 
in early times also many particular, originally functional, forma* 
such lie glan (VfcnJ, bgyid, had become lexical 

{2) By addition of a final constituting Preterites or Impera¬ 
tives: 

hthub iithuba, skye, skyes, behaibeas, hbro brae. 

This formation, was probably’ in early times far more prevalent 
than in the Classical Tibetan, and a lost -& is frequently evidenced 
by a preference for the Gerund suffix ste in place of te and the 
Imperative suffix Aig in piiiue of cig r or by n, a remainderof <.ns, 
in place of n, 

(3) By vowel alternation, both where ifie original vowel is 
e or o : 

bjog biag, fidren/dmh, rtog/brtags 
and where the o, from a and e verbs, is (usually) a special character¬ 
istic of the Imperative, as in: 

byed/byoa, hgebs khob(s), sfaeg,sfiog{s), ficha ehos, bdreo/ 
drons. 

In the Xam language antithesis of the type ttpo/hpho t stufftdu, the 
rf form being transitive, is manifest in the recurrent expression 
sior-hdor t ‘to scatter in flight', where, however, us 111 the corre¬ 
sponding Tibetan verbs, I he actual relation of sense is the reverse. 
And the verb »po also occurs, probably with the meaning of the 
Tibetan «jw, ‘ change \ But that the s- had still a living function 
is not apparent. 

On the other hand, there are some indications that the r-Prefix 
could be used to form Facti fives or Causatives. Thus it is prob¬ 
able that 

firkom-hbroh, 167, 3H1, £e, 

means ‘slain vak 1 ( *Uuju.m "die 1 , bkufti ‘siftin'). Again, the word 
rpag/hrpag, antithetic to Aid f "high \ certainly' men ns L low ’ 
[Tib, dpag/dpog, ‘measure'* especially of depth), ‘brought low', 
as in 
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biiah-b tan -rpag>re-hnab «*no-bga m, 1 * *3 

' When the men of the homes (?) are brought low, the women 
of the homes are the village. ’ 

But we have also: 

Imuhdipag-bklir, 326, 328, In this low home (t)" 

But, although there are also other eases, hgam/rgmu, vuigrmag, 
hgyehf where the r-Frvfix m apparent, and though it is 
exemplified in the common word tfftftd, ( division — Tibetan 
hgyed t and in the allied word rgye. ' extent T — Tibetan dbyc T it 
does not appear that the supposed Factitive, or Causative, func¬ 
tion can provisionally he demount rated . 1 

The Prefix in verbs can be rapidly disposed of. It is quite 
clearly seen ill bprom (U. 108, ISO), 'inside T did * bphyag <1. ltd), 
'ealutedt b&i' (IU 106, 198), Mead* (7), h$og (1. 183). ‘ collection T ; 
while hbyam (I. 263), which might be similarly interpreted, is 
perhaps an error for hhyam Y which recurs twice in the immediate 
context. The paucity of the examples, and the fact that the three 
other words with the Prefix b, via. &?*>, f&a\ bzod, are probably [see 
suftta, p. 166) foreign to the Nam language, w hich perhaps ia also 
the ease with phyag, suggest that the if Preterite is borrowed from 
Tibetan. 

The < 7 -Prefix is more numerously exemplified (*upra, pp. 163-5). 
Are there any signs of ei Prospective function f J Jus question ia 
rendered more difficult by reason of the phonolpgica], or scribal, 
fluctuation between g- and &- which has been discussed mpm 
(pp, 163-5). There are, moreover, eases where the g- and h- farms 
of verbs are clearly equivalent: this applies to : 

gkom-re, 222 = hkom-re, 166, 175 
gcheg. 111, 234 (gcog) = bceg. 250 
gdbi, 346 ^ [id t heihi, 205, 301, 34.S, 356 
grig, 3fi8 ™ licig, 20®, dg, 164 
g-yog (-rno), 156 — byog (rno), 286, 321-2 
g-yo g-yoho, 112, 178-0 = hyo/byobOp 113-19, 176-9 
g-ver(bsab“, b**aV\ 16fr4?, 330-1 r 346 - yer/byor 

fttsab", Wmh% 141, 250 I, 207 
hgras, 10, gras, 300 ~ bras, 344- (hut here the (/ is probably 
not a Prefix) 


1 See, further, iufta. p. 352. 

5 jpww (ufAi, TJrtJrt) perhaps never, and vx/hee/wehiJhKvM AtcwAc) 

jH.rhw jH ulwnyn, oeeur na posterior raambera of rompOiimia. 
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nnti in other cases, where the alternation does not occur, a 
Prospective sense is not apparent. But It will he observed that in 
context“■ which Independently express a Prospective sense, e g, in 
connexion with auxiliary verbs, such as I)® able , 'bend to', &c,, a 
ProopcKitivc and u non-Prospcctive form would be equally appro¬ 
priate; and this may account for g-yog/hyog with rAo, + be able'* 
ystor stor-hdor, put to flightU. 142-3. and gstar stor-ta-faor^ 
L 152. It is also noticeable that in 11. 25-8, 34, B6, 98, the Preterite 
-s, occurs five times, while the non -Preterite g-yo oeeura 

twice, 1 which fact is liardiy accidental f t hough it must be admitted 
the g- is elsewhere sometimes found with Preterite iti -fl, 1 In tlie 
above-discussed pii rase; 

grtehedna-stet, 181, 1 granted a fixing’ 
the Prospective sense is appropriate; and in the near context 
appears the most persuasive example, if in the vicinity of se veral 
occurrences of blab as Presents or Preterites the phrase: 


klyan-gtab-hdo || F 180 

means ‘ will speak (or be spoken) \ On gw in L ICS («e p. 109). 

Far less dubious, and in fact free from doubt, arc the Preterites 
in s r formed from both vowel and consonant stems. For the moat 
part, as noted supra, p, 170, these at once proclaim their character 
by occurring at the ends of sentences: such are; 


ta) At end of line or sentence 

s-farm 
hkroms, 387 
bgyans, 241 

igras, 10, (gras-re, 300) 
hgrus, 203, 207 
hills, 70 
hthogft. 145 
hthns(ni} 4 In® 


Related s-texs verb-forms at end 
of atmtentt or da use 
hkrom(ni), 3&0 
hgy*6(na), 77 

bht, 07 

bthog(iu), 140 
hthn-rc, 140 


i 


gdcs, 260 
h proms, 122 

h tsars, 130 (htshors). 134, 
210 

fibres, 176 
rdzogs, 15? 


hprnni, passim 
tabor-na, 220 


brehc, 44 


In L 26 the -# cf (j*ua/i is crossed out. In L n Protects. 

p#tu, L » = L !>3; p>a*. 1. 26- H* 6fl < 1 l* 1 ' ^ - (ML 
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bgroms, 64 
rgyebs, 139 
h$as, 102 

fies, 192 (cf. 153, 158, c rc) 
hldis, 58 

l.isama, 58 
finus, 16, 34, 40 
hwas, 308 
bkus, 352 
bkes, 36 
rkabs, 271, 272 


hgrom, 136, 223 
rgyeb-re, 116 
hsah, 90, 99 

bldi-ina-brtab (inversion), 63, 
71, 144 
bsam, 174 


bku-rno, 152 
bkebi. 15, 41, 262 


(6) At end of a clause: 
e-form 

hthogs-re, 181, cf. under (a) 
bware-ge, 203 
h sails, 144 
fles-re, 153, 158 
bnus-dze, 34, cf. under (a) 
HWft-hphyegB-na, 176 
bras-re, 344 (gras-re, 300) 
rders-bdi-na, 107* 

A special case is: 

htag-htos, 278, 279 


Allied s-less form 


bwar-bwar, 29 


swa-bpeg-nn, 360 


btag-bto-na, 279, 280 


where the s is appended to the participial form in hto. 

The function of the -a in Tibetan is, as has been stated, Preterite 
or Aoristic (Perfective) ;* and there does not seem to be difficulty 
in recognizing the same in Nam. 

Is there any trace of vowel alternation corresponding to the 
Tibetan hbeba/phab , hjog / biag, or to hgehs/khob(8), hrha/chos, 
mdzad/mdzod, the latter being the specially Imperative o, which, 
however, since many roots with a (e.g. rma/rmo, za/zo, Ua/Uo) 
have a by-form with o, may originally have had a wider significa¬ 
tion ? It is obvious that the question of a functional o is thus, even 
in Tibetan, in particular instances a difficult one: in Nam there 
would be the additional difficulty that on the Tibcto-Chinese 
border a was often, at any rate before m, rounded into o: for 
* Some further -r-forma are noted, pp. 367-60. * Alao Imperative. 
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example, the word tshams, ‘border’, appears in names as ishows. 
and bam{s), * mansion ’(?). appears as bom(s), e.g. in # go-bom , the 
original name of Kutn-bum ] and this might well explain lyphom/ 
hpom, ‘ vanquished ', in 11. 147, 347. In many occurrences of verb- 
forms with o we have not, or at any rate we cannot identify, related 
forms with o or e ; and there is no reason to suspect an Imperative. 
The most probable instances of the Imperative o are : 

(1) htrohhi, 11. 234,233,243, which occurs in a speech apparently 
referring to the future and which may well be Imperative of hdrah, 
11. 147, 254: Tibetan has tran/dmh (hdren), with Imperative droh/ 
drons . 

(2) filobhi, 1. 378, which may well be in an aspiration (note the 
exclamatory ^i) and be the Imperative (Tibetan lobs ) of the hlab ; 
glob, of 11. 180-2, &c. If so, the J^ron/ftthon, which end the two 
next-following sentences, may likewise be Imperatives; the same 
may be the case as regards hldon (Imperative of hldan, 11. 187-9, 
264, 273-4) in 11370-2. 

(3) gzo, L 165, must mean ‘shall eat ’, Imperative of the hdzah 
of 11. 170, 255 : cf. Tibetan za, Imp. aw: note the Prohibitive ma. 

The only other question in regard to the \erb is whether the 
yon/hyon, Auxiliary Verb in the recurrent phrase: 
stor-bdor-byon, 160, 161, 162 

is a mark of future time, as in Tibetan are hoh and yon. The 
reference seems to be to a future. If so, hyofyo of. 
stor-bdor-byobo, 119 

is equivalent to kyono, which is not unlikely by reason of hruhi = 
hrunhi (see infra). 

Other Tibetan auxiliaries, yin. Itgyur, hdug, tnchi, htshal 
(* should ’,' ought * is supposed to ’), zin (* have ’), are not apparent 
in Nam; but nnfc (‘be proper', ‘ought’, ‘should’, have to’) is 
clearly recognizable in: 
hrgu-hto-hrun, 30, 32 
stor-to (bto)-brun, 80, 138 
hdzobu-bto-hnin, 138 
and at the end of a clause in: 
stor-bto-brubi-gc, 167 

where hru^i = hrunhi is comparable to hyoho = hyono (supra). 

The frequent prom, ‘do’, perform’, &c. (possibly = Burmese 
pru, cf. Burm. phru, ‘white' = phrom) has been t>e\enil times 
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adduced (e,g. p. 1 37 J. As concerns the A kh um /rfgu tn r & t\, 1 execute 
‘carry’ out.' [/jmr-bkbwnt, ‘curry out a task or commission') of 
Tibekm LAtcrar*j Tfxi#and Document# (it, pp, 42, 7b T =? JRA& r , 
1927, pp. 810, 83S. &c., and #vpm t pp. 137, 142), it seem* possible 
that the same meaning is conveys! hy ft torn in ; 
hsa 1 1 ■ voh ■ hkou i -ro-h raii - lirah 4j tan bu. 1 lit i 
'The earth, having done {hk</u <I quaking. came i hack) to its 
own piece,’ 

and the like is to l>e seen in II. 13d, (gtw-ttkom}, E75 {.riffl'AI-rimj, 
222 |->.im -fjkom ), 190 [r#y&s-A hum, In JL 32 IJ H 

[hrtfih-hgam -A Lam ), the^Jtom is not an auxiliary. but a Substantive 
Verb with (apparently) the signification 'make'. 

The verb re, ‘is 1 , in dictionary Tilietan usually r?d {‘Tangut 
rt>), but occurring also as re (na-rt, ‘so it is {said} 1 , and in Personal 
names, lit&m-to^re, &(:.), has been instanced in ihe Rgyabroh song 
(pp, 85-Cj and also as frequently used in the Nam text (see 
p. 174 Bqq.) with the value of a Gerund, 'being': sometimes, 
e.g, in: 

liohc-h niu-gditg- re-gsaii-hkab’ hreb i, 204 

it concLudes a sentence as the principal verb, Mott, with the sense 
of 'is really as in Tibetan, may be seen in : 
h dyu ii-h to-fiton - ge- h go-giob-1 nod, 2 i f > -1 i 
’those who surrender the Myadi^lc really surrender the gate 
{or place) *, 

A cognate of Tibetan i/atf, ^exii+Edoes not occur; hut its negative, 
in Tibetan ttif„d, * not exist", has been exemplified (pp. 174-ostpp) 
iu the form niyc-re t ‘not- existing': this also, asiwe-f-Ai, may end 
a sentence, e r g, in : 

hmrubsUi-inchi |J . . . hrbsUih'mcbi, 31 i 

‘the big is not. there . .. the mountain is not there." 

Even tho ordinary tayi, Tib. mi, myi t "not 1 can fund ion in the 
same way, o.g. in: 

hphii-h]do-h8tid-d*4>-bna|>me-bmyi [ . 40 
1 if li he hph u-/j Ut) is destroyed, ‘home-fire is none (or the place 
is lirelesSj ' 

perh rt jja also in phyi-h*t -St ffi t L 9-K. 

The sUyr-hdor type of Compound Verb apjtearK also in hldaii-phyer 
j>hyfT-dwn, bldim-eftim, rgytr-fytdya A, rbyi-fUdyfyi, &c. 
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Ill. Ea^Nmrjts 

Nam words for 1 1 \ “thou \'he \ and their plumU have not been 
found. We should expect na (not kho-ba) — 'I + (Hsu-hsia m— 
Lanfar, No. 14), na pejiaps (certainly not khyod) = ‘than ; while 
for 1 he\ ‘they the Tibetan AAo, Lhah-ta is not ut all likely, t hough 
tow exist* in ’Tiingut' and kwfadh&rdia. Le, Tibetan hhoA-ta, in 
ThOchu. 1 : Hsi-hsiu thfi (herfiky, Nos. 71, 

■ Tliis r is dearly the frequently recurring hldi y Tibetan h>h, 
sometimes (11. 107, IBS) in the latter form or as (U„ 43 l7l, 

IH4, 391 h We tlo not tind the if>a r “he ‘it , of Hai-hsia, since the 
tha which occurs has probably a different meaning. 

“There'. Tibetan da r would seem to I*? the Idaft of hraA-htduh- 
hnam^fr heavens [or celestials) themselves them (i.e. the 
heavens, or celestials, proper); ef. Tibetan Bbcnfcda rgyd. “ the 
flbon-thcre Iring Da-nd t ' There-being' ( of that ilk If 
the verse: 

hhlihifff- hldondze - h Id a - h ko-gediitaoii, 1B5 

means; 

' What land he departs to, there is hts castle' 
then hldn may, like the Tibetan ck. Mi. Iw followed by a Particle 
L-o, giving the sense of ‘ in that very place 

The form da, in eastern Tibetan flto-re, that licmg so {not 
sta - r *, 'axeseems to be used oorrelatively in - 

ata-re-hmo(g)-gc-stad>ri-I.ddya[i, lib cf. t<, 2.75 

■ Where wen? the clouds, there the mountains flew (?) 
but not in; 

hr! Ig-ribi, g-ri)-sfcab (staj mehi, 311-13 
'the mountain is not there", 

s«. to which we have just attributed <1 Rrfhtive sen*, might then, 
like the Tibetan «u, be also Interrogative in : 
dgu-hldo-btor-ge-sij-me-btaehi, H4 
‘When the heat is great, who handle* a Bro V 

perhaps also ill: 

BU-ge-stor-ta-bthugs j|, 14ft 

‘who stopped the Bight?' 


i 

1 


Bjovolsky, ii. p. 133: Eotl^son, p. 14t. 

nearly Mehin rg^S hdi. »*r Mrhi* kinp% If* «*** ^ 1 l,lttan 
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The ci f chi of: 

bkwi-btsa-Ijypg-bdag-oi-braii^dom-gdes \\, 25fMib 

"the elders with their staves affirmed their decisions (V) 

ami of the following lines may E*i I he Tibetan Belntive ci.ji. 

It is possible that h-ji, which seems to occur (ji) in the Berlin 
fragment i ll. 10* lO f US), may be the same Relative in 11. IS, 211, 
One of the word* hr ah, of frequent occurrence, must, be = 
Tibetan mil, 'aelf\ e.g„ in ; 

JirruE-hrah, 'own place + , 21, 1G0* 167 
and in the above-mentioned hmh-hldah, 

Re, beside being the verb L be\ evidently in fra&($&a£)-$re 
(hrehe) in 11, 249-51, jo-re, A r e , IE. 251-2, and perhaps in pra {hpm)~ 
Are (hr a he), 11. 43, 267. mm ns 'each 1 , 'every* = Tibetan re (res, 
'turn 1 ,' times ), and Hsi-haia te , 4 many T 'all In 1,132 we have 
apparently fin — Tib. r*\ 6 hope'. 


I V, XL'HKbALU 

With the Tibetan names for the numerals 1-9. viz, t 

gcigfeig}* gfiis(nia) f gfimnfnm,, so), bii(ie), lna(na), drug, 
bdun(don), brgyadj dgu{go) 

it would be simple to compare the Nam words: 

gtigfoig), lima(hfii, fii), gsoffi, biir, nnftma, &c,), trog, rgvcd, 
dgu(gu r bgo) 

more especially as we leave out of consideration the Tibetan word 
for ’7', curiously reminiscent of the Indo-European mptm and not 
found in Tibeto-Burman languages outside the specially Tibetan 
sphere. It is* however, quite unlikely that a form corresponding 
to Tibet.j n gcig r ci \g r almost equally confined to the Tibetan sphere, 
should have existed in Nani: and superficially the same applies 
also to hzir, which* moreover, is in Nam probably a foreign, word. 
Furthermore r all the other Nam terms have demonstrably other 
meanings; and that they have a Iso the numerical meanings, which 
in the abstract is quite jKUkdble, would require to be proved. 
Hence wo might provisionally have no Nam Words for the 
numerals 1-9. 

In the eastern Tibeto-Burman dialects the moat constant of the 
1 Nevsky, No, Sfl* 
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numeral forms are thorn for 2 h 3, 5, 8, 9 t which we may generalize 

am*. 

Rb som (sam, slim. so), ha, drug (trait), gu 
If will be shown bifm (pp. 234-1, 241 j that forma corresponding 
lo the first, second, third, and fifth of these, viz, mi t hui,{giii). 
gaom. tin (Hsbhaiu, btlih, Uu, Nevsky, No, 87} do oxiatin the Nam 
Text- For 1 I" we might expect some equivalent of the a unci tha 
of Hfli haiu, 1 ) 0 th rather widespread, in various forma, in Hsbfhn 
and other Tibeto-Buraian languages; but it seems certain that 
neither of them occurs. 

What will have been the form of the word for 4 1 will he sug¬ 
gested infra (pp. 324 - 6 ): possibly the borrowed word bzir, which 
occurs in the vicinity of fljwwi, which may - 3 r , has that sense. 

‘Seven" is also in Tibefo-Burman a highly variable form, where, 
of rl t p| numerous modifications have been discussed, supra (pp< 90, 
92-3aqq.). In Nam we should, on the ground of vicinity to l ao- 
ebon and Mi hag, expect some $hti, *tw. or the like. There ia 
therefore just n possibility that the expression K/iujiditaa, l 250, 
if it should, BA hi probable, mean old' (Hfii-kha in 'dm du'ih, 
Nevsky, No. 134), may be = ‘ man of 70 years \ 

In the forms hgufdgu^ U, 12&-7, we probably have the Nam 
word for ‘9 1 (Tib. dgu), used according to a famil iar Tibetan idiom 
in the sense of ‘ slT : see p- 290. 

The word for 10 ‘ is likely to have lieen ija, which not only is 
given in Tibetan script ^dijfih.dghak) as the Hebhsia form (Nesskj, 
No. 145), but also occurs apparently in a Tibetan expression H otii 
the Nam region (jwjwa, p. 133, a. 1), It will be — Ilorpa dfjri. ^ * 
itc. (see pp. 90, 93, &c.). 

No expressions for ‘20 . &c., are apparent, and there is no 
clear reason for attaching the meaning + 100’ to the haid-worked 
syllable rytjn, or to any part of it. such as ya, attested by several 
! anguuges. ' Ttiousand' should be something . I ike [3)iam . ( s) ton . 
which both occur, the first, however, not meaning ‘thousand , the 
second perhaps a loan-word from Tibetan with that, sense (see 
infra, pp. 233-4). On mxjetl - 10.000 sec ds/ra t [» 234; on a 
suffix -kt.y used with numerals to indicate A group, pp. 272- 
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V. Particles 

Forthwith apparent aa a Particle is »/««. hyah, in those cases 
where it occupies the caesura position, e.g. in: 
stor- h to-rta -van-stor* to- hru n | * | 1 

rta-bso-hnah-yan-gfii-hrdzuin-dobo || l 
hkor-htah-bkhen-yah-sftah-gyah-gyan i 
hjah-btah-bkhen-yah-swa-tseg-tseg || I 
snan-ne-thebc-yan-stor-dor-yon ||, 1*30 
So also in : 

bldyah-bpu-hbri-re-mebi-klu-bcah-yah-stor-bdor byon || y I61 

and the two following lines: and frequently elsewhere, e.g. 11. 172, 
255-6, 300, 306, 332. 

In the first group of examples the concessive sense of the 
Tibetan yan, although ‘even’, seems to prevail, while elsewhere 
the alternative meaning, ‘also’, of the same may be more apt. 

The equivalent form, byan, of the Tibetan seems attested by the 
parallelism in 11. 344-5: 

bbo-bron-hrog-re-bl a b'bkyah-hraa-re*bses-gsi-[bdzubi •] II 

rgyeb-bchi-bro-re-gdag yah-la-por-bses-b^i-hdzubi | 

and the same may probably be seen elsewhere: 
bdzAh-hkhor-bkrug-bkyah .. 18 
hkhor-kyan-rwehi-re .... 98 
bkrug-kyah-bldom-re . . ., 371-2. 

The form gyaA of Tibetan may possibly occur in : 
g-rah-nag-hbo-gyan . . 263. 

Tsam, making a limit, ‘only so much’, &c., may [*rhaps be 
seen in: 

gsi-brom-bnu-ge-bsor-btsam-bzod 

‘supports only a finger (weight)’ 
see p. 342. 

By for the most common Particle is ge, very rarely (U. 5, 8) hgc, 
which is found all over tho text, both in its favourite caesura 
position, as in: 

bnah-hchos-re-ge-bldan-myi-scg, 159 
and the two following verses, and also in other situations, e.g. in: 
. . . hnab-bmn-ge-rwyin ||, 33 
. . . byos-btag-ge-bjobo ||, 34 
. . . bkye-ge-hmu ||, 39 
hre-ge-rgyo-dze . . 48 
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rQ-ge-bkrom-dzc , ♦ *<. 70 

b] ira*Kdi-re^ptt- U l^g^thb^gy^ wad-ie^jnyt-tdic-ge^ 

1,1 kab f|, 100-10 t , . . . . . 

| \ r han-pi i u-h k.i m -ge-meddjYe4)kwehe- pr-b t ban-bgain ■ I) rnelie. 

130-1 

bk^ge bkb htdu ge-na-rnc-iie t 154-5. 

blab44i-gbolui-stt^gt 1 blboga'rt-bliib^o-pELkitrw^ lSl-2. 

\ word occurring in tliesc ways, mid with this frequency, must be a 
verv general formal element. The first passage quoted, where in 
tbooneduvn position it follows nr, which itselfSO often, at the end of 
a subordinate clause, occupies that position, BUggeate that. it mis 
merely a Particle of emphasis; while the next examples indicate 
that it served, like the Tibetan mi in some csfiH, merely to mark 
off the Subject or Object from the Predicate Perhaps we may 
combine the two situations in the statement that r- mark off 
anv item of a sentence from ite Predicate ancl also m u similar wax 
mark off a whole subordinate clause from its main clause, becom¬ 
ing in the latter case almost an equivalent to n and ste or <hi, the 
former two of which, however, it can follow, and the latter it can 
precede. Very possibly it conferred a slight emphasis, life the 

^1»p^a|* yjg 

' But Thy may nut 3 e be a sign of Plurality, possibly - Chinese 
(in Tibetan script} k. Mi, ‘.IT! To this question it Aon not 
seem possible to (tive nil immediate answer. But we may note tint 
the can occur not only before the Postposition iu. os above, 
but also before the tte-farmfttive* e,g. m: 
groh-hyed-ge-ta, 71 

bIde-ge-litah-bldon. 3 * 0, Jib Ja- 
ThePartielee O, hi, ni, m, dm , have been .iiseue«d in eomievion 
with the morphology of the setuence (pp. 1 ui-9). 

The two Meant tvee era and myi probably aaree m their on |> . ’ 
me,it with the Tibetan era and «^™«»ig’dM am 
usually said that mo is used (o) in prohibition*, (h) wrth past 
tenses, (e) with the present tenses of certiun verba „• 

while mi is used with Present and Future tenses. But natural > 
there ere refinement*; and in general statements even with 
present tenues ma is apt to intrude. - _ *, a . 

The Nam text has ma prohibitive in m^-gzo, ] ^ ' E *', ' . 
InoOnais ter w. v in general st a tern enf s i* eev a in ri ' n ^ f ''' B ”' . , 

does net mature’, (to., It. 159-60, aa ion,pared with 
and jiio-rttft-kift&r 7 ‘the hot* does not leap » r,c -* * ’ 
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Appendix 

Table showing phonetic restrictions upon the application of Prefixes 
in Tibetan ( T), Tibetan manuscripts from Central A sia (T’) t 
Nam (A’), Hsi-hsia (If), and itan-zun (%). 
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1. It is not necessary here to consider the original form, presumably 
syllabic, or the original employment, of any of the Prefixes, matters 
which liave been discussed by Conrady in his celebrated work Kine 
indochintsische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung and by the late Dr. 
Wolfenden in hifl original and interesting Outlines of Tibcto-Burman 
Linguistic Morphology. We can refer only to their actual employ* 
merit as apparent in the four earliest sources named above, where 
none of the Prefixes is ever syllabic. 

2. r-, L, s-, are here reckoned os Prefixes, and in all tho four 
languages they are somewhat abundantly represented. For this 
reason they ore likely to be the original common patrimony; and 
this inference is confirmed by two circumstances: (a) they always 
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immediately precede the root and are often preceded by one member 
of the remaining group, g -, d-, 6-, m-, A-; (6) by the Tibetan gram- 
morions they are not regarded as Prefixes, but treated as part of the 
root, not functional at all; and this treatment was. no doubt, os 
early as the alphabet itself, since in the script the r-, /*, *•, are super* 
fixed to the following consonant in u compound ak*ara. whereas 
those of the other group are prefixed as separate items. The Tibetans 
did not know that the *- of *po. the r* of rdun, the Z- of Ijen were 
originally Prefixes: they speak only of the five, g -, d*. 6*. m-, A*, 
ascribing to them functions, which they proceed to define. 

3. The 2andtun manuscripts hove no b~, tn~, h-, and of g- they hove 
only two occurrences (gdan, gsad), of 6* likewise only two ( dbtm , 
dmo), all which occurrences, being found in a medical text, may well 
bo borrowings. It is therefore probable that in 2an-iuri, and in any 
other original Tibeto-Burman languages of the western regions of 
•Tibot*. the whole group g-, d-, 6*. m*. h- was lacking. This supi>orts 
the suggestion of a difference of date between the two groups; but 
it does not follow that tho members of tlie later group discharged 
the same functions us lmd originally been discharged by those of 
the earlier: the contrary is suggested by the case of the secondary 
(syllabic) Prefixes in Hai-fan. 

In the use of r*, Z-. a-, Zan /.un has tho following combinations not 
allowed in Tibetan: 

rkh, re, rch, rth, rp. rph. rh. Ikh 
skh. sth. sph 

of wliich rkh recurs in Hsihsio, rp in Nam. 

4. Taking together the other three languages, wo find that m- is 
practically confined to Tibetan, tho single occurrence (mrtor) in Nam 
being probably Tibetan, and the mkhi (no meaning) and mkhhe/ 
mkhwt, ‘play*, ‘sport’ (Nevsky, No. 73) of Hsihsia in Tibotan 
transcription being problematical. 

In the Tibetan verbal system m- is credited with a function, not 
temporal, or modal, but roughly definable as indicative of non¬ 
activity or state. Only a single instance is given (mt\aga) ;* but from 
literature wo might adduce some other cases of m- in the verb- 
paradigm. It may be noted that in Tibotan m-, when prefixed to 
nasals »i, d, n, is often a substitute for 6-. which is sometimes pre¬ 
served in T'NH. 

Functional Prefixes should bo primarily indifferent to phouetical 
inconvenience. But in Tibetan tho earliest grammarians, a bile 
stating functions for the Prefixes g~, d~, 6-, is-, A-, hove also announced 
phonetical restrictions upon the use of those Prefixes, which rostric- 

1 See Lts Sloktu grammaticaux dt. Thonmi Satnbhofo. par Jacques Bacot, 

p. 60 . 
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tiorut have been accepted in the common orthography. Ibis incon¬ 
sistency has been noted by Connuly (pp- 10, 28 sqq.) and Wolfonden 
(pp. 12, 18. 40). both of whom liavo questioned the originality of the 
restrictions, tho former also remarking (p. 46) thut phonotical in¬ 
compatibility in tho occurrence of two Prefixes, such that ono can 
precede those consonants which the other cannot, is a sign of identity 
of function. It is. of course, obvious thnt such collocations as gk-, 
gph -, gb; bp -, 6/>A-, 66-, though in Nam they all actually occur, must 
ultimately have been found intolerable and may have boon avoided 
even at u sacrifice of a consistent discrimination of the functions. 
Tho resultant system, especially os seen in the four-stein Transitivo 
verb, is expounded in the native, and all the modern, grammars. 

According to the system, while g-, d-, 6-, all alike imply that tho 
verbal action is ono which luis an agent, Q- and d- are used to form 
Future tenses (i.o. they havo a Prospective value) and 6- forms Per¬ 
fects (i.o. Preterites or Aorusts): 

Thus from did we have: 

Present Mul, Preterite btul. Future gdul. Imperative thul. 

But. when tho root has a guttural initial, g- is excluded by the 
phonetic rule, and d i a substituted, resulting in: 

Present hgel. Preterite bknt. Future dgol , Imperative khol ; 
and when tho initial is a labial, both 6 and g aro excluded, and the 
outcome is ns in: 

Present hbul. Preterite phul. Future dbul. Imperative phul, 

the Preterite having the aspirate ph in place of the inconvenient 
combination bp-. There are, of course, various other schemes corre¬ 
sponding to other forms of the root. 

Forms of roots with initial tenuis oapirota replacing their initial 
media are, no doubt, very ancient, irrespective of Conrady’s theory' 
of their origin (from « and media): and the simplest explanation of 
the divergence in the Preterite of verbs with labial initial is to suppose 
that in all the three above cases tho Preterite had originally the 
aspirate together with the 6- Prefix, thus: 

•bthal, •bkhal, *bphul 

and that bth, bkh, become bt, bk, while bph, as was natural, simply 
lost its 6. The change of bth>bt, bkh>bk, may liave been merely 
phonotical. If it had been convenient to substitute for tho 6 of 
*bphul , as for the g of *gbul, a d, the Preterite would perhaps liave 
become *dpul in place of phut. 

The thus posited combinations bth-, gth-, Ac., might havo dis¬ 
appeared prior to tho introduction of writing in Tibet. But in fact 
they are to be found ubundantly in the written documents and other 
manuscripts of the seventh to ninth century a.d. As the T entries 
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in the table show, the aspirate rule does not exist so far as these 
writings are concerned, although the occurrence of the tenuis discloses 
the fact that the transition bth-, gth-. Ac., to bt-, gt-, was already 
effected; whether the mntter is one of dialectical divergence or of 
period need not be considered. But it should be noted that in respect 
also of the Prefixes m- und h- the spelling of the documents and 
manuscripts is similarly disregarded of the aspirate rule. Nor is 
this all: from tlte table it may be seen, as noted above, that in the 
case of the Prefixes of tho old group, r-, a-, the &ah-fcuh spelling 

has no regard to tho aspirate rule, which in tho Tibetan grammar 
applies to these also; and in tho Tibetan documents and in Hsi-hsia 
and Nam there is tho same freedom. Whether tho Tibetan changes 
of aspirate to tenuis in tlu' combinations in question (bth-, gth-, rth -, 
Uh-, sih-, Ac.) was phonetical or, in whole or part, otherwise, depends 
upon etymologies and need not bo considered hero: nor need wo 
consider the media retained in the Futures gdul, Ac.; that clmracter- 
istic of the Future may have antedated the use of the g-, 6-, d-, group 
of Prefixes, since in cases whore tho aspirate is taken as belonging to 
the root, e.g. in: 

Present hthub, Preterite btubs. Future gtub, Imperative hthub 
wo see that gth- becomes j it-, just oh bth- becomes bt-. 

But, secondly, the possibility that from roots with labial initial an 
inconvenient Prctorite such as bphul could have been made workable 
by substitution of d- for b-, just us it was substituted in the Future 
for g- in ggum, Ac., and in bgul, Ac., was likewise realized in practice. 
For this d, as a substitute for 6* in the Preterite of labial*, is exempli* 
tied in the documents by dblahs (, Jblan) » Nam gblah and dphrogs 
(Jhphrog), of which tho latter is not allowed by tho phonetical rules. 
Wo oven find drha, drgyal, written in place of n\a, fkyaL 

It appears therefore that in the verbal paradigm d- is a supple* 
men tan,- or substitute Prefix, due to phonetical convenience. Where 
it appears as an alternative ( dgodjrgod , Ae.) in the Present and is 
retained tliroughout the paradigm, tho case is not nooessanly other¬ 
wise, since it is recognized that such verb-stems, like those with g-, 
b-, M-, may bo secondary generalizations. Tho d- need not be of 
purely phonetical origin or evoked from nowhere, if outside the verbal 
system it can be shown to be in some cases original. But we cannot 
rely upon instances such as dgu, * 9 *; and we must at least realize that 
in the eastern part of ‘Tibet* the d- neither exists at present nor 
appears ever to have existed. Kven in Kluuns it is regularly repre¬ 
sented by a guttural (yh. Linguistic Survey oj India, in. i, p. 137)* 
while in ‘Tangut* (rgiu, *9’, Ac.) and ‘Amdoon’ (rka = dkah, Ac.) 
r- appears. There seems to bo no trace of the d- in tho Ugyal-roh, 

1 Tliat tho d- was from tho first non-existent in Khiuna was considered 
possible by Jaeschke (Berlin Academy MotuUsbericht, 1867, p. 165). 

P 
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where the dominant Prefix is *h (t). Mr m any ‘Ch/iang’ dialect. and 
m ‘Eastern Tibetan' it it* absent, like the other Prefix™, it should 
not , indeed, be overlooked that in Tibetmi transcription* of Htthsia 
ire nut a low wnpda with i prefiiffld to b or bh or g °r ft or m t 
aiao two bounce® of dh .awl one of to'* But in the premmt potion 
of Hsi-bsia philology* « h«n Lite meanings of many oF the words in 
question ore unknown, the spellings eaprktoua, mid wBun the value 
of the Preditu in the Tibetan tfwiflflriptienfl k disputed, notliing can 
be ventured in icgMd to this matter. It will be earn that, uieept in 
tho case ofdiA- (aspirate!) and to' I forgtoft- ?b the spoiling obwrvca 
the Tibetan phonetical restriction*. a circumstance nil the more 
Auspicious as in dr/ju, ‘lire', wa have the Tibetan dm-* white gtnuh, 
with tho expected gm~ (occurring also hi Nam), irt also recorded. 

The Prefixes if- and tn- may thus bo regarded as foreign to three 
of the four eminent Innguagis and confined to Tibetan—it ta im¬ 
material if in Other !southern; Tibcto Bumum nrernf equivalents of 
them can be traced. Concerning h-. which >s abundantly represent ed 
in Tibetan and Hui -hnia and extraordinarily so in Nam, it may be 
sufficient to refer to the statement supra (p* Til), where it k shown 
tliat in the form of fl nasal element this Prefix perskte widely in the 
modem pnmuiidttttDiL of the oostera Tibet and the I ibeto-ChinDsa 
borderland. Conrady ip. 20) and Wolfonden (pp r 31-31 have suggested 
for it original funrtitiflul values: or wus it merely a phonetic feature ■ 
In any ease it must have boon extremely UUWh 

&. There are aotne further particular! in which I ho Tfbotim 
phonetical restrictions are unoriginal: 

(a} Tibetan gk- t gt-, ££-, ft;-, are derived from <jj-, Qdz-> t>j-, bd&^ t os 
is clotir from the verb-paradigms such us: 

hjog/giag/biag. hdxin/gzufi/bzuh 
and from oilier eases, Ui ilsi-hsia (Tibetan transcript son) wo actually 
find kp, j fdz^ ttf-. hdz, in Nam <ldz: even in Tibetan wo have gjen 
written for gwn T often. 

(6) Tibetan gr-. gl-, bl- were su some instance** formed from 
roots with initio] it, ,% i, analogous to Tibetan an instance te 
giant Huns from *jlcn. The combination!* p-W', >jt, occur in Natu 
and ns Hd’bdu, and the Jailer has even g-t- and ft*!-. 

(c) The form tnphro occurring in a carefully written Tibetan text 
with the clearly intended uf an abstract noun of action. T 

going for ward'. show? that the functional value of even m* could 
prevail against the phonetical objection to its being prefixed to n 
labial. 

65. As to the temporal function of d-. ft-, in tlici Tibetan verb 
paradigm doubt ha* hewn expressed by both Connuly (pp* I9i 2d st|q.} 
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find WoLfendcm (pp. 4£l, 63). Bill, niicli doubt must be regarded a* 
GppJyLftg to the original signification of those Prtfixcic, and not to 
their earliest, attested ittaga; For not oidy are the Prefixes freely 
used to farm Preterite (Aonsat and Future (Prospective) tenses, 
wherover phonetically legit[mate, from verbs with initials of Lilt 
classes, lint I from verbs with compound initinU—producing form. 1 * 
annh ua brk- t but-, bit-. tol-, brd-, top- and even psl- ( <jrt- r 
Hsi-hyiu oven yn^but wi< ran produce ancient texts. whore g/b tor 
d) forms of a tangle verb are used antithetically to murk u temporal 
contrast. This proves that a Tense value of tlio Prefixes was actual; 
but not that it was original—even tile indo-European Aorist and 
Per tort were nut orig inall y Tfluei—mil another (dspeot in the 
Bijpiititalifl.il off/-, d-, and also of m-, is, an we have seen, defined 
by the Tibetan gnimmurinnS. 

i T Tn regard to r- t 1-, which for the etymologist., though hdl 
for t hu Tibetan grammarians, are Prefixon, tiw only question in con¬ 
nexion. with tltt four languages is whether tin? Prefix os have in 
them became merely lexical or retain traces of a living function, tn 
Tibetan the r- and l- have not hitherto been credited with a his¬ 
torically lining Function; but, as regards the largo number of 
forms such an t*tu, edu, upo, ic., with Transitive sunao and paired 
with Intransitive* such as hihu, kdu, hpho, Ae. t bus long been recog¬ 
nized ilh proving a Transitive function of the s-t and that function 
must liavo boon active down to a rime not long anterior to the 
historical period, Since r- and# - do not Appear to have been phoneti¬ 
cally 'incompatibte 1 nr mutually supplementary, rheir original func¬ 
tions wen: presumably different. 
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To describe the grammatical j^stem of a language without know¬ 
ing the meanings of the words may well seem to lie a hazardous 
adventure. But the converse is equally true; and, as lias been 
mentioned, the formal features, being of a general nature, ere 
more likely to reveal themselves upon a first survey than the 
meanings of individual words. In the present case* moreover, we 
have the advantage t h at the language by its phonology declares 
itself to lie not only a Tibeto-Burman dialect, but also one at 
approximately the same stage of development as the earliest 
known Tibetan, Hence there is a plausibility in the identification 
of prima facie similar features loth of grammatical structure and 
of word-forms, A number of such ‘self-evident' etymologies have 
been cited and used in the preceding discussions. But selected 
particulars nsay seem open to doubt until confirmed by a wider 
etymological knowledge of the language. To a certain extent a 
phonological ratio between two kindred languages may lie estab¬ 
lished through syntactical equivalences elicited by li general 
survey: thus the postpositions no, la, te, the verb-suffix -4, And 
particles such as rii. lynn, common to Tibetan and Xain, throw" 
some light upon the developments of vowels and consonants in 
the latter, and so serve to control further etymologizing. But 
without independent ascertainment of meanings a comparison of 
forms is in a measure conjectural: and this is notably the case in 
regard to monosyllabic languages, where so commonly the mono¬ 
syllables have cadi several significations, 

lie fore discussing the further ways or investigating and verify¬ 
ing meaning* it will bo convenient to mention some principles 
which may tend useful guidance: 

(If Correspond cnee of Kuo expressions to Tibetan hits en¬ 
hanced probubility when: 

ia) tlse expressions are known to have been more or less 
contemporary, which practically means that the 
Tilietan ones belong lo the earliest records of the 
language; 

I h) the expreflsions are attested in the same area of ‘Tibet* 
and have therefore a chance of being 1 regional 1 . And 
thid factor applies also to usages of modern dialects 
which are not evidenced in old Tibetan; 
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fc) the time-factor in (fl) and the regional factor in {b} are 
combined* thereby incre using their force. 

(-) Probability of equivalence uiereasca sornewhftt with the 
complexity of the forms compared. Thus, It k far more 
Hkely that a Nam word rdzog » should be equivalent to a 
I iljetftn word rdzog* thi-m ivonjti Ik 1 the case between fQff and 
rr*j. In Tibeto-Burman, however, ihk argument h weak¬ 
ened by the frequency of homophones : thus, there were in 
-Tibetan at least five different words rgtfiin. The general 
probability applies in particular tor 

I a} ph rases or eorn po unde: t hus, t he re k a greater 1 ikeHhood 
of connexion between 2foun hMnh-kraA, proved by 
repetition to be a standing phrase, and Tibetan (trait • 
jitkhraii from the same region and similarly established 
as a phrase, than there would have been bet ween the 
members of the tw o compounds individually: 
words ami phrases which by virtue of seine relation of 
rnitithewk, &c„ are in pairs of groups; thus, if a Ham 
word in identified with a Tibetan word meaning "]ongy 
the pro b a bi l it y of the conjecture k increased if there are 
cm both sides related forma which can unite in the 
meaning * short In the case of Nam this consideration 
(fi) 13 rendered important by the antithetic style of the 
verses, which corresponds to what has been remarked 
elsewhere in the Tibetan area, 1 for example in the 
passage {Jh 124 7): 

blda n ■ l.ikra n-hsad ■ nn-hldaiVl.i kraii-bia 1 1 
hided-km ridjTVC-die-hlda si-shih. hkehe 
hldankru iVhko-dze -st or-hldati -hpbyar 
l.ddiifi-train-spo-dze-etor-ligu-hbo f| 
bid ail-kran- h nam-dfce-stor-tlgii-fjdor 111! 
it is immediately evident that there is a relation of 
antithesis (of fact or logit) between the successive predi¬ 
cates fcsad, htvi: r hko , aj», /mam ; and (his is il factor 
which will j tssiftt or contrc.il the determirttdion of their 
meanings, 

J A ‘ ^ tr FruirfiHifirtnythu* i(<t Itparu^e (.Wmmkh du \n 

Finno^Ou^n.-ruMj iv, Hdsiniffott. ItKKif, p. «. i, rdfr. 

tieiifr «nji LttUttkh 1 Al j tO-i] uiiflwn tb-v Scpijinjir - fur Orient ill lw|w Spniehi?ti 
IU =**\ f pp. litt* J2I, Ladakhi Sony** i. b«>h, tm. P . 2. aka 

Kcwkliill, i>iwy r pp, 108-0. 
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(3) Etymologies which have been established o* certain furnish, 

' rules for judgement in simitar cases : thus if w kn«w, »s w « 
may that the Nam antithesis hhn{bn) hbmh[bruh\ lh uien- 
tical with the Tibetan antithesis hbri[hri) fbm, then we 
antic&ate that in other Xu.il words initial hr will haw 
retained iter (which would not be the w* m Hjthma,Hsi- 
fan in geneifJ, Lodo, Ifotfo, or modem Central 1 d»ten) «id 
that final >i and a will have remained intact, 

(41 Phonological divergence in particular cases to be a 

cause of difficulty, if wo can show regional evidence tor the 
change which it is proposed to allow. Thus, the Nam word 
rwtb may be identical, as we have reason to suppose, with 
Tibetan tg&b t “hack*, ‘put back’, to., ^ause m the 
Kobo-nor region like changes -ah -*b, ~ag -W- “ re ® VJ 
deuced in early tunes. We here neglect the consideration 
that the r form may be original, since even in libetun itself 
many o-fomte nre related to e-verbs (e g. khab, lay, to 


Where such gubstitutions, e.g, of rasa Prefix for *. «, 
sometimes m and b t l are characteristic of the Nam language 
in general, it is 'unnecessary to consider them except n* 
indications of regional tendencies. But where in the Nam 
ftoslf Tre have to account for something unexpected, it may 
be evidential to cite such phenomena of local ^nd contem¬ 
porary Tibetan, more especially when they occur in identical 
words’ for instance, the Tibetan manuscript* have the, 
perhaps original, form 'to**', instead ot die 

normal hdrtn ; they have r.ksfi forms, gyw*. tardzon, 

* castle rpytwh ‘r&oe\ occasional substitution oi j for r 
(jffigs, &j t d?); confusion {hmb for brwi, dgum for dgan), loca 

M ?u for d^ta), or mistaken addition <r?. fatdgu) affinal 

m t n. A ; confusion (by no means unexampled in ordinary 
Tibetan) of <f and * (fisen for b&n), dr- and tr W- and M- t 
and so forth. Lb also is of doubtful origin in Tibetan. Tt 
would l»e superfluous here to cite many ot these numerous 
peculiarities, which art being summarized cbewhere: they 
may be adduced singly where applicable, 

(5) Orthographical fluctuation in the Nam text has been dia- 
cussed mpru (pp. Ill sqq-J, where an endeavour has been 
nrnde to show that it is not unlimited. As between 


1 B«i [Jp, 347 -qq- 
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and tertuw <i-npirti!it it, is extremely frequent: J\kh, h cA, hth, 
hph, fytjtlK cun nht'aiju l>e writ ton ht. he, hi, ftf*, while the 
converse, and also confusion of tenure and fntdia, are rarer. 

In this matter of orthography, where the feets are estab¬ 
lished from the Nam text ibwlf r it is not necessary, but 
interesting, to mention that the Tibetan manuscripts 
exhibit. substantially the same amount anti varieties of 
fluctuation. 


I, ANTITHESIS AND CONTEXT 
Op the above considerations the one most immediately applicable 
in t hat of antithesis, whereof we may now proceed to adduce some 
instances: 

l. libra, hbri ; hyah, mot ; hthtvn ; muj; hmJi; tjmti] hr?. 
Attention has been previously [JRAS, i!l3U, p. 1^7) culled to the 
fact that the Berlin fragment commences with four rtentonces as 
follows: 

nior-ma-de-klo .. , 
yaiY-ms-ji-de . . . 
bri-ma-zor-de , . , 

Ijbra-tna-gftr-de , * , 
anti two others (successive) begin: 
mug-toe - kbyig-re-te ... 
hthftm-tse-rede . . . 

while in our manuscript we have successive vanes beginning 

(11, 325-8): 

mor-hgii'hrdzor . „, 
byondtrah-hsan-re ... 
miig-hgu-rdzor , .. 
btham’rah-gsah-re ... 
bbri-hgii’Ttfcjor... 
brflbdLrah-gstni-re . *» 

The former allows a general correspondence or Antithesis among 
the four items tnor s ytr», bfi, hbra, and tiien a like relation between 
mug and $1 ham: the latter passage shows a correspondence be¬ 
tween ttior, tuitg, hbri, and a correspondence between hymt. hthtttn , 
and brtth, combined with an antithesis between the two groups. 

In Tibetan hbri means ‘diminish', grow less , while bra is 
'have or be in great plenty’, whence come br<i-ho, buckwheat , 
and—since most Tibetan nouns in -£ are really Aorist forms of 
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verb-root#—Jforrr#, ‘rice 1 , $&rett-6u, J fruit - Accordingly we 
in Nam $bri and hbra can be contrasted; and at the rame time ive 
understand why a place in Ilia Koko-nor region may have been 
named Btft-mn-fhuk} i Plain of Plenty '. It follows also that the 
three words hyttn, htham, brah denote things approved, while vw/r, 
mvg, hbri are things disliked. The three former are followed 
severally by the phrase A (Aja&)-re, the latter by /j yu -rdzor 

(hrdz&r). 

Pro via ional jy we do not know t lie meanings of hysth and hthmu 
or of the phrase , though the last may suggest Tib. 

ra-ymn, "place purified (or secret} \ The antithesis between hyah 
and wor irt recurrent, l>eing found also in II. 9-40, 40-1, 280-7, 
3B& ( of which the last , the mo-t. convenient for citation. Is, 
mnr-ts&b-kkram-re j| hynii-Ua-hccr ||. 

In Tibetan g-yon signifies 'happiness 7 , ‘good luck’, 'blessing 
‘prosperity 1 ; but for its opposite, mtr T we can adduce nothing 
nearer than rJ mml rrnod, 'blame', reproach 1 , ‘curse 1 -* Tibetan 
mug is 'gloom \ and the related rmwjJi, *fbgV ‘stupid ’, ‘ sluggish \ 
which occura in Antdoan asn nukho { Prejevakky, ii, p, 13 j } r would 
well suit the expression mug-bu t ‘stupid children 1 (?) T in the 
Berlin fragment (L 12), Htham will probably be connected with 
Tib. htHam 'unite', j ttihtnri*, 'clasp in affection T , whence come the 
wortla thamo-cad, thmn-zin, 'all', 'whole : for this meaning prfi- 
vnils in the Tibetan manuscripts- Thus hthnm-hrnh is the para¬ 
disial 1 place, or state T of union * contrasted wi th the dissensions of 
the Evil Age. In the Berlin Fragment {I. IS} htham-pnam-Ua-ge 
means 1 the undivided celestial folk ’. 

It may be observed that in Ik 132-3. 
h hri'hJdbhthsi fere-hre -h Idi-h yuh T 
Abri occurs in anti diesis to which will be apt, if fire is equiva¬ 

lent to Tibetan re, ‘hope'. On Bbra as u local and tribal name 
see pp. 307-8, 319-20. 

2. ff&ril hpu : bpo: bp ho ; tplzobtt. hjohv ; hjo. 

In another group of passages hbri is antithetic to hpu : 
hldyafidipu-btn re. Io0, 101,218. 343, 

hbri- lischc h pu[-]r[o] t 163* 
hri-gHcd)puhi-re, 320. 

These must all belong together, especially in view of the adjacency 

s Mfatjonnt in the Tibctaii M£b ChrvnicP. 

s lint iliu Rayal-tefl ta.ngn.ingp (Jyi-rtiAJ hm w, ‘ night", and mor t ‘old’ 
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of II. 161 and 163, A predominant meaning of pu in Tibeto- 
Burmnn is 1 man \ ' male T (Tib, po/pho), and* if hhri hri carl mean 
'female\ we obtain the reasonable rendering®: 

'the [dtitfiifi males being {weak) females \ 

‘the wise (M'Ac, gSt) females being urn ties', 

Bui Tibetan hbri does denote a female, namely the yak-cow, and it 
appears in the name Hbri-chu, ' Yak-cow river', of the \ang-tae- 
fthrAng in its Tibetan course. In the Xain passages either the word 
denotes females in general or the referent* is to females of the yak- 
species. The combination of meanings in Nam hhri bri confirms 
the identity of the word riih the Tibetan fornix. 

Apart from explicit antithesis, hj>u ‘mule is clear also in : 

hpii-kbrcfn-rkQtn-ye. 157, 'the male yak-hull being killed 
One other meaning of bpu t namely bird' ( — Tib. bpa, i.e. 
hfrtja, 1 Hsi-heh (Laufer, No. 32) tixt-yao, t*pdin/d, and pw, *ru, 
Ac., in ti considerable number of Tibu to-Borman dialectal has been 
mentioned elsewhere (i/AldiS, lB30 t pp. 215— 1 b); it is to be seen tn , 
Si-bchoa-re-gc - hpum vi-ldin [ , 100 
4 Born in winter, a bird does not flv \ 

But Tibetan pht f ekier brother (= Hsi-hsia phit pfu j phah),bn. 
‘child phi, “tapper country’, phu {bbud), ’blow the flre' F not to 
mention Hsi-h&ia am, “father’ f Ac,, and the possibilities cwmfifcted 
with hu. warn us to expect other tiignificfttions of Nam hpn, which 
it is advisable to reserve for & separate (insider®tioh. 

A form hpo h T hv t male', heroic’, which in Tibetan ^ usual 
and gave rise to the masculine suffix po r seeina clear in: 

bpo- l,i Idab’Stor- [ rej ■ l.i r ahditon-gsoh ti || dze-riu -ge hgu || 35S 
‘tbo heroic ones being lost, over the station-abandoning sur¬ 
vivors the evil art head 
The same must lie recognized in : 

bpo-b Idi-na n-re-byah- bnebi-hna hd r 115-16 
* males being here within, fear (Tib, ya-ria p. 19t> evapocatca 
lbecause, as indicated in the Following line, it iH too late, 
the evil being already done: hftattd — hnad, p. 321) 
hpho-bldir-htsag-go-so-hna-bator, 1J" 

4 males being here collected, the *o*kna is lost 

1 Saw, however. h>jfhti r ha- 1*™ giv.-n i^rct, pp, 131-2) as a Nam 
word, it ia p&yjbly to disniJinjifihed from ffu. Otifl of tbu I rtu O# nwaning 
■fowl T : ’bin!' and ■fowl’ are often disnriniilliled in H*i-fati. ic. Tbe di#- 
litiction of tk IWO form® in Nam may have been oriEliifllly diniecueat. 
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and hence Jilflo in: 

me-hp>hldo-g¥i h 177, "enemies brave' 
nie-hpobSo-ge, 361, "enemies brave, evil' 
while in rkt/O'-po, I, 1SJ, 'rh^o-man 1 '* the word approaches the later 
T?ilnss a* a suffix. Whether in I. 317, the sense 

of' male 1 , 'hero*, ia present, or t lie re Is merely a miswriting of the 
commoner hbo-bt/ji is not certain. Li (ipii-kpM, J. 140, the usual 
Kptt{}iphu)-fibo#, 'big man', is obviously intended : on frbw see 
infra {pp. 2'KVJ). 

Still another word pin inly meaning "male 1 , namely hthobt/ 
hj(ih\i r is contrasted with ftbri in: 

hbri-re-trdywn-re-b kliah h Idali-1 j tiahghj j j 
M wh u • ro-l L]di -re- h jo hu (hdv.ohu ) j 1 hwit-hkiih 
bdzofr h -rj e~ b b ro-re-hdzol i u- ht o- hnm, 1ST S. 

"AH the females being hniipim, the speukera should have the 
say (Tib. nwj r " voice ‘'speech ”); 

This being a place for males, males have to act. and speak (t); 
When a weak (Tib, fjzv.-re .J chief lEees, one must be a man,/ 
and this is reinforced by : 

hdzubtt-Jikru-liyog-rTj . , . h br L- h d z o It u ■ kyim - re T 321—5. 
Clearly this hdiofru, hjohu has nothing to do with rdzo = Tib. 
mdzo t ‘the cross between a yak-ball and a vow', which, moreover, 
seems always to be spelled with r- t But it haa also to bu dis* 
dngnisluHi from a hjo jo, meaning ‘chieftain’, ami from unmlier 
hjo/hdzo fftdzoho, as well as from a (jzo t ail which must be discussed 
infra (pp. 274-5, 334-5), 

These groups of words illustrate rather noticeably thu multiple 
meanings which in monosyllabic languages are so commonly found 
attached to single forms. But they also illustrate the opposite 
featnre. namely plurality of synonyms of common terms. What 
la the difference between li/ra, Apo{Apto) H ttdzo t all meaning ‘male' ? 
Moreover, wu shall encounter (p. 235) another word, ten, having 
the same sense. 

There seems to be no doubt m to the meanings. For hpu 
external equivalents have been cited, while po pho T is well known 
in Tibetan. Ifdw ia no Jess sure: it corresponds to lisi-hsia bdzo 
(Nevsky, No. 42 — Laufer. No. 45 tiu-ni, i.c. iii-tm), Go-Ink 
ttho-mo, M&nynk chhoh, Mu-nia £s T u, and many Lo-lo and Mo-bo 
forms assembled by Ltmtfer. The f*u transcribed by Luufcr from 
Chinese may, if not intended for dzo r be a dialectical variant, 
corresponding to the isu of the N un text. 
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It niav be suggested that strictly dza de notes nmn \ \x , male 
human Swing, while the wider antithesis 'male female' is repre- 
eented, aa in Tibetan, by pha tno. Phtt in Tibetan properly 
means upper' in a local sen**? and m is used with the meaning 
1 elder \ as antithetic io im. ‘younger’: it is perhaps identical m 
origin with pho, which form is perhaps to be seen in Tib. hi-po, 
tiiigh pass (or peak)', Nam In-po (infra, p 269), and certainly m 
pho bo, =± pku'bt*. 'elder brother'. 

Hp it = bu. ‘uon T , 'child', is supported by antitheses to hpha t 
‘father 1 * in 1. ltS3 r and by connexion with mother in 1. 1M. It is 
also possible, as an alternative to man iu . 

g!51 , . pmin-hno[-M*Jdjtsn! > bpu fed rom W-ii 
«the frit 3 ntls to give them welcome (^ati-prom} were children 
imdunderling^ (Tib. drum dnm)’: but underling persona' 
may be meant. 

3 hfw 

g*an t Uan ; hfaji huW< r *° 4 * A ‘ 

byu(r); h nth ; skyah. 

fto s and tM are antithetic iu IU bo-G: 

bfin-sto gcd.^g-dK'-rnedrwe gii liwyir 1 

l.mo-stft-glom -dzc-kmii ■ hur-ru i r 
rhe-sta -g la n*d£e - line - nithirnebi 
and this is a standing antithesis, aa ia shown by - 
hho -stor ■ htoh - r c ■ 3j r tie -1 1 1 dan -hhhyed, 11 9 
btio-stor-bkhv ed-re-bnifi'bIdan-bhlirji 11 i 1 ^ 7 —s, 
so-huah'hHtor-fIze-hno-stor-hprom |[ ' 

1 1 1 h u ii - h r p ii m - h k ui b rv ■ r tie - re li n o j|, 133 
(of, hrgyaii-rhtt're-bholio ||, 3£i>l 

hho-stor-hthf>r-bs.t'ta-fltots 1 |gjp_- 

rne-hIda tvhkhu r- lunye-b tahugven j 
♦, . hnolm-hjam rc-hldfin 1 2 -^-t 
, , . me-hdzam-re-bldao | ~ 
si a ii ■ h ro-b ru ■d/.e-hnicli e-b ho-ge - h pon j ^ 

hriie-hho-hd/ar-dze-hldthe-gc-hi■ d i-h Id 11 n |[. Jj - ■ 

The Bsrne antithesis can Iw traced in II, 66,143-*. 

But fr&o is also antithetic to rfpfaw in: 

g^n-ra-gSafi'na*g^ah-tah-hrt®b>i 11) 204-6 
hiio-ra- hiion -ky a- t.i hon-ta-gt dan \ 

g^aii-m-gsah-ge-g^u-l.itag-htoa / 27S-&0 

hho-rsib'hhcekya-bue-ht:ig-btoita I; 1 ! 

gfiah-bmh-hto ii-kya hiioho-hjam-re■ bidsn* 2 1 3 
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imd this is quite decisive. For t/saii, AAth cannot. mean tiny iking 
but enmity \ ‘hate\ ss will be shown infra (p. 223), 

In Tibetan ric means ‘factand it ban many compounds and 
also derivativesenses, e.g. person r , public’, Ac. But the form of 
the suffix Mo pcmits, m has been explained supra (p, 186), to a ward 
ending in jt and we have tint likewise common word Aon, ‘side’, 
*o that mtf-fijto would mean ‘the**? on one's side’: cf. Tibetan nos. 
rgyud, 1 personally non-sin r ‘ selfish nos-ton, ^df-mtewted \ 
Rte ^ attested regionally 1 in the sense of'fiend\ and we see the 
appropriateness of bhe expression (11. 1X9, 137) rne-hlAah, * fiend 
(enemy)-rise since in Tibetan Ida A, tan is the regular term fnr the 
1 rising \ appearing, of it fiend. This gives us ; 

rne-re-hno.- 133 (hiioho, 330) — 'enemies are friends 1 , 
hhohadijaiu . . . rne-Jiditflin j — hjam) = ‘friends mild . . L 
enemies fbecome] mild*, 

and since hvty can be ■= Tib. mgs talk \ and ktuyir = Tib. hfajrr, 
‘escape 

hiio Bto gC’h^ag-dze-rhe-bwe -ge-h wyzr ||, So — ‘while friends 
talk.* thoae who do enmity escape 1 . 

The passage: 
ferite- h no-bdzar-dxe, 37 2, 

where hdznr cun phonological! v be = Tib, hjnr, stick together 
{see $, C. Das's Dictionary and infra, p. 24 S)—so that the sense 
will be: 

‘when foes und friends cohere’; 

bring! in further expressions for friend' and ‘enemy’, with con- 
firm at if >si in regard to hdzar. For in L 370 we have 
hdza- litrog.bra tn -1 tdzar. 

wliioll conveys the same sense: hrartt, which might correspond to 
Tibetan run, right . projjcr (though another explanation is 
probableb certainly recurs in the Nam text with the signification 
agreeuhh- or die like, and htlza is the inevitable Xurn equivalent 
of Tib. tndzafy, ‘amicable', ‘affection 1 friendship*: while fytrog, 
whether connected with Tib. hhog, wince 1 , ‘shudder’ (drundfr 
being in the manuscript practically interchangeable] or a form of 
ihi- celebrated Centra] Asian word drug, can independently be 
shown (in II. I4f5 r 32b, 33K) to mean enmity r or enemy’. 

L la the Tibetan M$S- 

1 la the Her] iu fragment (|, 22] we find tba phrase uo-rt rnt. 

Apparently antithetic io hfc*to~gt-rdo~n t l 84, 'when friend* dam.’ 
(Tib, jKfej, as an p, fBQh 
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Xothing, of course, prevents the recognition of £rio in the Sense 
of L face r : and this iserise is apparent in the expressions ^nio-AtApff 
(If. 2ul T 341), which may bo — Tib. Ao-ihog, r openly and secretly , 
and hiio-hkhob - Tib. no*i'hoi> t ' conceal face'; it is also con¬ 
spicuous in the line: 

l,irt a - wsl ■ hd b i'i- dze-h nod.idari ■ prom, SuS 
A the horses upon [their companions'] necks made a fscc- 
reat {hfw-hd<u'i )' ; 

for tills actum of horses in company ls mentioned in one of the 
Tibetan texts, ami V'ti-hdai) may very possibly menu 1 neck being 
equivalent to Hsi-hdn, opna, no)-diii j Laufer, 5Co, lift!) = Tib. 
o Man, ho-ikfh, windpipe'. 

With the original signification of Tib. lint, 'side", ‘direction', 
we have: 

mo-Iuh-bjTi[r] -re-hkif-bdAh - mu -ge-huo-brn. hmb-re-myug- 
gre-skymi, I Oh-9 

ilte wretched lone females who are lie re* niching in flight in 
(all) directions, need protection from the vile (?) bears' 
{mo-tan - Tib, me-rati, 'lone female': 6y#[r] = Tib. fujitr, 
"wretched’; bra Tib. dee', iio-bro = Tib. hots-tor, ‘flee 

into space (?) ‘disappear’ ; hrvb = Tib. rub, "rush in a body': 
skyatt — 15b. ttLyati, bskypHs, bskyan, 'protect—the Just three 
recurrent in the Nsim text). 

The ‘lone females' in the ease are mares, and the danger to 
them from bears is illustrated by the incident related in Ktlchner, 
Das Bated des Jfat&ch t\ , pp. 96, 92. 

Also the phrase- Arj'Atto, ]. 299, will mean simply mountain 
side \ 

4. tie ; rift, (i«, rna; gmii, 

The occurrences of this gronp are somewhat akin to> and inter- 
mingled with, those of wo. me. For we find the abo've-citod : 

riie-s*la -glaft-d so-frne-nnehi-nie|d, 86 
and also 

h 10-go- blah- hldo-ge- na- nk -no, 154 
lirtic-pjsan-h)ire’di'je-n(;.3»kyeb.hkyeb 1 Id 17 
h sab yc r hldaii -dzo-frrhe bIdanine, 141 
hce-fmni.gdag.rft.mye { rtle)-ne-hiioh«, 2()t> 
and we further find me associated with htrag in: 
trog bjo rne^lxe, 201. 
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But the association within the group is constant: together wo find 
ne and tie/riie in: 

rfie-hne-hrmag-dze, 146 
rfie-ne-g-ri-dze, 301 

bce-hmu-gdng-rc-riie-ne-hrebi. 200 (cf. 1. 206. supra) 

trog-hjo-rne-dze-pyi-rjw-ne-hcer, 201-2 

snun-ne[-]ne-bldir, 328; 
and there are parallel expressions: 
snin-ne. 149 = sfian-fie. 229 
snan-ne. 66, 160. 

It is apparent that between ne and rne there is no real difference, 
riie having merely a Prefixed r, as in rmyi, ‘manand other cases: 
there may have been originally a difference to the extent that rhr 
may have been deverbal (see pp. 300-1). 

In Tilietan hes is the ordinary expression for evil', misfor¬ 
tune', * offence \ ‘crime' ; and it also exists os a verb with corres¬ 
ponding senses. Probably it is an Aorist form of a ne contained in 
nen, ‘danger’,‘enemy’, ‘pressure', * drudgery', tier, 'affliction', 
&c. In the Nam text the form ties is in fnct always a Predicate 
and may be Aoristic in: 
hkhar-bgyi-nes, 192 
hke-hkab-fies-re, 152-3, 158. 

That the most usual form, riie , means *cvil \ generally ‘offence’, 
is almost too clear to need demonstration. The simplest proof is 
the recurrent expression rtie-hlad, ‘requital of evil’, in II. 230-9: 
it is associated with occurrences of gse-hlad, ‘requital of injury , 
in II. 240-4. 

From this it follows that the antithetic word tie means ‘good’, 
so that: 

shah (sflin)-fie = ‘evil-hearted ’ 
sfian-ne = ‘good-hearted’ 

sfian-rie[-]ne-bldir == ‘in this case of evil-hearted and good- 
hearted ' 

and hce-hrnu-gdag-re-riic-ne-hrehi, 1. 200, means: 

‘having taken on the great cold (sc. death), evil are good’. 
The association with riie, 'fiend', ‘enemy’, in 11. 86, 155, &c., is 
likewise highly apposite, e.g. in: 

blo-ge-bbb-bldo-ge-na-rue-ne, 154-5 

‘in the companies on high (sc. in heaven) fiends (enemies) are 
good (sc. no longer enemies)’. 
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In Tibetan nc doea not exist with this signification, But the 
word m»y lx- identical with Thochit am F Gylrung ka-imi, which 
have many cognate* in Tibcto-Burmnn (Linguistic Survey of Indin, 
t, Xi, ‘Comparative Vocabularies 1 ,. pp. 1SW-7J, In view of the 
Chiang sent intent mentioned supra (p. 30), it see me possible that 
the word is ultimately identical with Tih. i*-* Nam nth u, 

‘young . 

Herr we may mention the proof that gmh h.infi. signifies, it* 
noted shove (p. 2:20) r ‘enmity ‘hate , This results from the ex¬ 
pression hAttii jjikid, w hich in II. 22$-7 recurs as practically eytinny- 
idous with rHe-friod and g& f -$tad, if here with it i- associated. 
This gfan;Jj£an ih found as jfoh in llic Tibet an umuiiamptB, in the 
phrase sah^nb, ' fight a* foes p. ISO). It in |a'flijqjs 

identical with the hAan-ma, ‘filth r , which occursin 1L IS. 51, and 
also in the Berlin fragment (I. .i): this also exists tn Tibetan, 
as ywTH-fcn, AwujLfifi, ' ordure \ &c. Ii may bo suspected, further, 
that a Tibetan expression for revenge, vix, fa-tan, was originally 
not 'flesh' {MV requital", but an equivalent of the Nam h&ift-hlod- 

The other occurrences of h-xin g£nH t and especially ( hot** cited 
supra (p, 2 Ifl), accord with the significatioii ‘enmity 1 ,' haL>'. 

f» r JW«, hkiti \ muhiAlv : #Va t tj&s; hhtg: fast, gk : hpafy ; *rob. 

Kin and arc associated antithetically in: 
sea-ttkeg-b rko-hgu-fiklu l;pmb-by tifiu |, 332 
k In -htah-rgj’oh on-re-h*e3-tn-hrgv on j |, 336 
hko-rito-kl u -i -■ - riic-fine -hse*. 342-3. 

Jn the Nam language! as we have learned from the contemporary 
testimony of Tibetan translators of the same region (see *spm, 
p. 131 h the word Atw signified ‘blind 1 : and in our text the 
actual mime Afyt'knt, wherein I he word was given that meaning, 
is certainly reproduced in the form weiF(^m^i)-I4ii. Moreover, 
the same signification results from the antithesis in i he line: 
kl u ■ hr to-htaa -gg-hies-b beg-meb i !| t 24-5 
‘ blind rocks. Hses-hbog their eye 1 . 

[n Tibetan k& is + know'", ‘ knowledge \ * intelligence ‘ wisdom : 
and this, rather than bits, ‘friendly', 'friend 1 , 'relative' (which, 
however, should represent the same root), is obviously what is 
required as antithetic- to blind ' (physical or menial). Moreover, 
in Hsi-lisia ‘wise' is sit iChinese transcription: Laufer, No. 1(36; 
in Tilwtan writing gse q$rh zc, 1 know .' recognize g$rh , 1 wisdom', 
Nevsky, Nos. 10, 215), the s being perhaps due to tonlusbu with 
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st/gsth, ‘pure’, ‘clear’ (Nevsky, No. 48) = Tib. sel/gsal, purify , 
‘clear ’; in Mo-so, ‘know’ is sst (J. Bacot, I^ts ~Wo-so, p. 50). The 
Tibetan Aes is probably, like /ics, &e., an Aorist form, of a prior it. 

In the Nam text its has occurrences (e.g. in II. 36, 39, 44, 344-5, 
379) independent of the antithesis to Hu, hut quite suitable for the 
signification * wise ’; and of these an interesting one is ies-risig-moh, 
I. 370, where the epithet is attached to the Moh carpenter , 
mentioned supra (p. 150). But we must note also the simpler 
form At/bM./gk, already seen (p. 217) in the phrase brigit, wise 
female’, and elsewhere attached to rdzo (11. 49, 369), hlgyah, ‘the 
wild ass’ (I. 307), hse (1. 299), or contrasted with hpah (= Tib. 
dpab, 4 hero ’, ‘ brave ’) in II. 36,258. The practical equivalence of 
its and hit/git, is specially apparent in II. 342-3, where .sroh-iie- 
git-re (= sroh-hnt-hic-r\ti I. 339), straightlv knowing’, is anti¬ 
thetic to rht-hhe-hits, ‘evilly know’. 

In regard to the name of the divinity (p. 138) I I Aes -h beg it will 
Ikj observed that the first monotsyllable of his name is clearly 
indicated as = its, ‘wise’, by the relation to Hu in the above- 
quoted 11. 24-5, and probably also in 1. 5, Hu-ge-htnan ... frits-beg- 
hyah. 

6. nor, hnor\ hdzah ; hitht. 

In Til»etan nor means ‘err’, error’, and mdzahs wise’, nnd the 
latter is often in the Til>etan manuscripts spelled hdztihs. It is a 
fact, though of no significance here, that nor commonly means 
also ‘wealth’, 'property’ (esp. ‘cattle’); and hdzahs is stated to 
mean : 

(a) ‘avaricious in the acquiring or hoarding of wealth and 

(b) with nor, ‘spent’, ‘consumed’. 

Hnor and hdzah, in the sense of ‘foolish’ and ‘wise’, are asso- 
ciated in : 

g-rah-hsah-bkhehe )| na || hnor-bdzan-rgo-htobo || 
rgo-hrah-hnor-[re-]hdzan-hyah-htoho ||, 314-15 
•In an enemy’s winning the land (or In winning an enemy 
land) fool and wise man are the gate : 

If the gate-ward is a fool, the wise is antagonized.’ 
po-rbom-hnor-[re-jbldog-g-yab*to, 317. 

‘If a big man, being a fool, is antagonized 
and the same meaning of hnor is apparent in I. 3M, also in 1. 163, 
where it is contrasted with hieJyt, ‘wise’; and it can be seen in 
I. 192. Hdzah. ‘wise’, is recognized in II. 142, 318, from contrast 
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with mor i 'evil', rind m 11, IS, 42, 44 1 235, through other indica¬ 
tions: in L £60 it is associated with fie, 'good \ 

These facta do not preclude the recognition of nar — L wealth \ 
‘ property \ in 1. 151, or, possibly, of hdzan , ‘spent’, *paid\ in 
IE, 232-4. 

7. did, hMd\ hpag , rpag, hrpag ; bd t; AMur; frfi, it, pit, bii: a brom t 
*hkri y c kjio, “Ittw, "q/o; h$i-hjF.g y 

Sid in Tibetan denotes a 'funeral ceremony \ and did-sa a 
' burying-groaud’ and. a 'fruitful Held": the form giid ulao is 
known. A connexion with it, ‘die 1 , which lias in Tibcto-Burnian 
numerous cognates, is apparent. 

But inone of 'the Tibetan manuscript* r did occurs in the sense 
of 'high\ did -mbs t 'high race’ (— Tib. ya-mbs) y being contrasted 
with Mrca-roi?, 'race of commons ', tind the term in used also in a 
local sense. Si t too, occurs in the Locative form iir with the same 
signification. 

Tibetan dptg means ‘measure 1 , dpags ‘depth’, and the latter 
is to lie recognized also in dpag-hsam, 'thought', 'imagination T : 
the root appears, further* in dpog ,/dpwj /dpog $ „ 'to men sun', ti* 
In the Nam text, 1L 230-1. It did and hrpjg are antithetic in 
sppli at. inn to hwa-hhir [a 'fort'!): 
bwn-bKer-ljfiid-rc-brtah-braii-glyah 
bwa■ b&er- Ijrpag-re-rfie-hind - h bya m f . 

When we tind, further, the repeated phrase «id-g-ri II. 34, 62 
[fcSiddiriiii), *Jid mountain 1 , wo eon have no doubt that i In mnaii- 
kig of did, fid id is, as in Tibetan, 'high"; and wo have no iltflknlty 
in recognizing the same in : 

bwam-hsid, II, ‘high mansion 1 
1 1 dztm-hyo-lkid, 356, where Ijdzon — ‘castle" 
while L 164 linhon-hy^hsi either lias ft miswriting for hdid or oon- 
tains the shorter equivalent In hkhu-tsa-did-Tc. 1. GU, ‘if the 
uncles are high’* the height is social, os in Tib, and in 

h&Tod'MtidiMd-rt, [. 30«, ‘clawing* are high'* the sense is that 
animals with claws have a superiority. The combination £id- 
rgyan r ’high vast 1 , is very aptly applied in II. 151, 155 to hnom, 
'enjoyment ', and ‘hope (7)' 

Hrpag , which would be the regular Xam equivalent of Tib. 
dixsg, must in the passage quoted mean J low h nr 'brought low . 
The same sense is clearly n.pposite where the epithet is attached 
Utfrkhar {Tib. tnkhar, ’city 1 , ' citadel 1 (U. 17, l£S, 135, 162 

Q 
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(AAur): Roe infra, p. 242), to hknii.heujA 'house ruined' [3. 208), to 
heart, ’city' (!. 210), and also to the occupants of a dwelling-place, 
himhJitxH and °ma (J. 193), gso-nad [L 19+}, with whom we may 
associate the sky-people. £ raii-bldab- frnam . who in 1, 6 have 

their bodies ‘bowed low (downwards) \ hrpag hkhur-^kuhu (Tib. 
dgur/rgur/sgwr (munuscripts also *A L ?ir). ‘bent’. ‘crookback), and 
also tJte ‘great yak " in 1. 223. Bail in II. 252-3 may be Juft aside 
fKTJtliiig n determination of its meaning; and there remain only 
rne^lad, ‘requital of evil ’ (J r 239), and gsr.-tad, 1 requital of harm 
where the sense may be rather that, of * deep \ or ' fixed 

Since in djHig rpag, the d/r is a Prefix, it is consistent to find a 
form hjmg, with similar signification, attached to hmh, ‘home' 
(\L 336. 328), Bar (?) 1. 377, and in: 

hrsel,ij-tipag-fllog'dj5o p 384-5, ‘the peaks being become low 
again *, 

We shall not be surprised to find in the Nam text the alternative 
sen-so, ‘die‘ perish \ of Tib. 4i/£id : and this will be- mode manife st 
in regard to aid with hlrturt a fp. 322), gldag (p. 317), sa-nn (p. 23-3j, 
and rgo/htm (p. 332); as concerns si, It si. gsi t we findj beside llie 
ordinary n» as a Predicate with or without an Auxiliary Verb 
(El. 44, 47,153, 344 , 345), also the Preterite derivateg bsirta, ‘dead ' 
(1. 196), &#-re, 'having died' (t, 138), and the phrases gfi-brom 
(I, 72). 1 nipped by death Jmi-hkri (11. 38, 8J) P ‘death couch’, 
hM-hpQ (1. 47), 'passaw'sy in death ' (Tib. M-fapho), hsi-hiiti (I. 123). 
'power (?) of death T , xi-rgo (L 120), ‘gate of death % bfi-frrog 
(L !“)(?), In hAi-kyrg-myc (J. 102), applied to ft defeated army, the 
meaning, ‘ death-congealed -fire', has an unmistakable side allusion 
to (4)£i, ‘winter* (I. JfiO), for which evidence has Ijecn proffered in 
JR AX. 1939, p. 215* and supra, pp. 145-4); for in one of the Tibetan 
manuscripts the expression dgun-cift-khtjngs combines with the 
same Verb {khyag, 'frozen", “ice') the Tibetan equivalent, 1 1 gun, 
of b#i f 1 winter 

8 . hyah, p-yoA, g-yar ; hmoji, nnah i rmnd, smart. Hi mart ; Mud, 

The antithesis ‘upper and tower', in various nppli cat ions ami 
with various derivative forms (yu, yar, yas, yan, rna, mar, man, 
man), pervades En part, the Tibetan use of the stems ya and ma, 
A form of ami with Prefix r is to lie expected m the east and north- 
east (Bee pp. 94-5, 166 and cf. pp. 351-2); and from ma, ‘not 1 , u 

1 CT JtAaA . . . bHgr in TSbtlan Literary Text** &c.. ii, p. U9. 9, 
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form nna h actually found in one of tbo Tibetan manuscript*. An 
tf-fnrm, Stood, has in ordinary Tibetan tbo meaning * lower ’, 
‘later*, ‘downwards', "blame’, ‘contempt', 'to lower, abuse, 
degrade, dishonour". 

Correspondingly the Xam text contrasts hyah and hmuh, 
rmah in 

hmah-hItJmi-bytib-'lize t 112, 'when low rises high 1 
byab-rmab'btaagna, 257, ’high and low are combined 1 
hyah-htafi-mm[-Jr[e], 315, HIS, ‘when high authority be¬ 
comes low \ 

The Iji^i example emibtefl lih to recognize the meaning of hyah{y- 
ll<ih\-hihuit. ‘[of] superior authority 1 , In the instances (II 2 So S) 
where it recurs without a contrasted hmah ; and similarly in the 
phrase hyaht^dad, 11. 30-1, 300 f hdnhd), in which we may detect art 
equivalent of Tibetan dad, devoted to* (as in nor-dad, ‘devoted 
to wealth 1 , lat-dad, 'devoted to work '); thr? meaning Ls ‘having a 
feeling of superiority *, ‘self-confident ", and we can note in both 
instances the presence of the word hjxih^hphah) — Tib. djwA, 
* hero 1 , ' braveIn 1]. 2fi(i—72 there is ; i sewics of pars EJel occ 11 r^ 
reucea of byah g-yoJit, with either this sense or another to E>e 
mentioned infra \ and the same is seen in If. 72, fryafc-hryeAr ( J high 
successand 13b, 204. 

In the expreation Whar firpeig-g-yar-Te, II, 128, 13$, the word 
y-ijar liras, ns is evident from the antithesis to hrpay {'when the 
low town bceomeu superior "J, the same signification, It hi the 
Locative or Adverbial form — Tib. yar, ‘on high 1 . 

The form bunwl rmad/stnad, may occur in 1L 3$, 37, 39 (*fs- 
Itmad, 'of low intelligence" V) and 202 (hra^hmad) \ but in 
smyi -h n i- hiige-smy i ■ mind- Id a n, SO 
'When a ,. , man |K i rishes, an inferior man rises ‘ 
bijc-smyi-rmad-ge-biiio-rkabdda, &4 (ef. 371 
H chiefs who arc inferior men, subject to a woman's commands 1 
it is reinforced by n contrast in the actual contest. 

Several more words yu. *]-y<ih, exist in Tibetan, and with two of 
these, reflected in the Xam text, wo may proceed to deal. Hyn, 
probably = "sheep" (|. 4-1), will mentioned infra (p, 343). 

9 hwh. ff-ya*; iiynh-htnh, g-yah-In ; 

Tibetan ya also means "an equal*, ‘a match and it is used with 
reference to tilings occurring in pairs, eg. kharya, ‘partner*, 
hthfib-ya, adversary*, ya-po, rivaladversary\ ya*bral,‘ without 
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a partner’, 'sep&tiii!yw-med, ’having no partner , single * liiia 
meaning appears clearly m the Nani verse : 
IdaA-pyiiE-^gs^-re'IjtBa^hyah-biio ! - b* 

'those prevented from co-operation become rivals (or 
adversaries) 1 

and in the parallel verse in E. 67; also in the alxne ip. 224) 
explained verse: 

rgo-brab*i>nor*[rc-llidzund>yali-btobo (| T dlo. 

Whether in Ik 260-72 hi/ah, tj-yab ha# the sense of 1 paired with f 
or that to tie next discussed may be open to doubt. Fur hya^ hia^ 
in II, 222 f 386, g-yifyta. I 1G6, the general notion of 'pair' is 
probable; but whether hostility or combination is indicated, is not 
dear. On b j/aA- ft m , 1 fen r‘ , see mpm , p. 217, 

The meaning of g-yab in ' 

g » ^, bku-rho- re^g-yah-htBA- ne-ge-gstor-tft-bthenfhthogna), 
Io2 

‘action-desire (ft Jhi)-capable, good adveiwdea stopped flight' 
where 0 -ya$ 4 »a is a ^ -pltiru, 1 of seems to fit best under 

the signification ‘adversary \ 

10. byuh t 

A third meaning of Tibetan g-ya, seen in Q-yar, 1 mouth \ "faCO 
and front * (perhapfl originally a Locative form), g-yar-Uha — n(* 
t&ha, 'face-warmth Le, ' alnvinebash fill ness , iruu« 

path or fiido\ i,e. ‘presence 1 , is, as we see , 1 fronting', perhaps the 
source of the second meaning (= ‘confront'}. This sense must U- 
seen in the Nam fjt/ab g-wh. where it is antithetic to njyA^hgyd^ 
as in : 

rgy ob-hph i ib i-htcuVre- by ah - ■wa-fekan* 100 
liyah-hkrtihEi-bbro-rc-hrgyeb-hkrubo J[, 3L5-I6 
h rgvebdikruhu b br o-re-g-y :i h - h pa ri - h wiig, 326-4 
hyab-hkln (hk rti)-hbro -n ‘-hgy eb (brgye b) * hkn t - h bro-re- hyah- 
htah-hthari na | : |, 221-2. 

For rgt/rb t whether with original c (replaced in Tibetan by an 
Ablaut a) or with secondary c as explained mpm (p* 214), is 
certain) v equivalent to Tib- 'back (of the l>ody, &e,), rear 

(cf, rgyab, ‘throw ', ‘fling', &o + ), but also to set back', 'repulse'. 
Tins appears clearly also in: 

ldati-rdze(rje)-hbro ru bldah-the-rgyebs ||, 138-9 
'when supporting chief Hec-a i Fib. fabroa), the supporting 
followers retreat'. 
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There exists a curious ambiguity as to the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion Ijtkru-hbro, which in II. 221-2 ought to mean ‘flees into a 
corner (Tib. gru) *, while in the other two instances, supported also 
by 1. 190, it seems rather to mean ‘has a foul (Tib. dkru, ‘dirt’, 
‘filth’) savour (Tib. bro)’ : see pp. 295-7. But this docs not in- 
validate the assurance that in all the above cases hyah/g-yab = 
‘front’ and rgytb — ‘rear’. 

It may be noted that, by reason of the standing antithesis, the 
missing word in the passage: 

bbri-bldi-hthan-re-brc-bldi-hyab 

bldi-hthan-re-rgycb-hldi-hthan-ra, 132-3 
is, no doubt, a second hyah : a more extended case of similar loss of 
a repeated word is to be seen in 11. 147-8; see p. 299. It is no 
objection that the added hyah has the sense No. 3, while the 
preceding one has perhaps sense No. 1 (antithetic to hbri) ; for, as 
we have seen, the monosyllabic languages (as also most natural 
use of language) are indifferent to such awkwardness, and perhaps 
the Nam speakers, possibly with etymological right, lumped all 
the senses of bl/oh/g-yaht roughly together. 

11. brian, non; htftah\ hgran. 

The common meaning of Tibetan nan is 4 in * inside ’, 4 within : 
but there is also nah/nahs, = ‘dawn’, ‘morning’, ‘to-morrow , 
and we may add nans, ‘escaped’ ( N ^non), and, for the sake of 
possible comparison with Nam, gnah/gnahs, ‘grant’, and snan, 
‘light*, ‘appearance’, ‘notion’, ‘shine’. 

In the text the passages (11. 225, 236, 244, 246), where we 
read: 

lirab-bldi-bnan-re, ‘this place being inside', or ‘being in this 
place* 

prove by their mere number that the word hnan is = Tib. nah, 
‘inside*, &c. Hence it is practically certain that the meaning is 
tho same in: 

bldi-bgan-nan-re, 104, ‘all these being inside’ or ‘being inside 
tliis house (Tib. khan) ’ 

bpo-bldi-nan-re, 115, ‘these heroes (or males) being within’ 
gdzu-bbyi-bnan-re-hmah-bri-bwae, 308, ‘the ass being within 
[it], the great mountain is non-existent’ (similarly in 305, 
311). 

In 1. 181 nah-gsah has been noted (p. 156) as possibly doubtful, 
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anil pti-h-MHi in J r 332 may be left for the present undeter¬ 
mined ; ms well as luam-hdro in 11. 188-B (see p, 285). 

Antithesis to hthnh can be scon in: 

1,1 rtal.i -nnii-hwa[-]'r[e] h Utah -h bro- fygran, 354—5 
4 the horse being powerful (?) within, his adversary (Tib. 
was in flight to, or in, the &thi ij '. 

The identity of hthnh with Till. inthali, 'and', * boundary r fron¬ 
tier \ is unmistakable; and perhaps the same will be found to bo 
tile ease in I. 352, where- hfhah-hrhyo may prove to lie a miswriting 
of a kbro: the manuscript shows, in fact, & correction, probably of 
hbijo into hhro r 

Another fha will bo mentioned infra (p. 237), 

12. Ilham, rbom, firbant', bbo f bon, libott , ft&os, ^pcS; rba, hrba\ 
gbahit \ i utu-mu ji, liman ; plain ; hrog ; hkotn ; lijL 
In 1. 23S of the text: 

gse-h bo- bon- re-b lud-ma \y -mu b n 
‘mj tiry being fibo-bvu, requital is mah ■ mah «* 
we see an anti thesis, repeated in 11. 243, 245, 24b, 245-7, between 
two reduplications, hba-bon and vioh-mahn: and the first of the 
two can hardly be different in essence from A bom^rbo in: 
hso- hna h -hy ah-tse-gtah-bbom -r ho 

h bom -rbo-phah-dze - h Idu u-1 ikrao-hna r-re ■ hl)om-rl>o-b[da li 11 1 

111-12 

liso-Imah-hyah-Ige-]-hbab -b bom -rbo ! I, 270. 

A form rt>oni hrbom occurs twice in 1. 317 as a predicate of po t 
‘man*, ‘hero** 

Rbcm cannot tie different from Tib. sbam, ‘big 1 , J bulhy", ’size', 
to winch it phonologically corresponds; so that po-rbom means 
'big man" and ftbow-rbo-phan means ‘big lap or bosom' (Tib. 
pan phi in ); cf. Tib. afto, J the upper part of the belly" and, perhaps, 
huff, bojU (<b(m a), burls, 'size’, 'bulk'. 

It followfrom the first quotation that tna-mcm represents a 
man , ‘greatand means 'vast’ or 'larger 1 . Thin must 1 m* = Tib, 
man, ‘much\ ‘many'groat 1 , ' l>o much*, which in fact is 
sometimes found written mun (TibrUtn Literary Ttxi* and Docu- 
meatity ii, pp. 19. S, 147: Bl, 370. D). Indeed it is likely that muit, 
like hen and several other words, derives its A from the circum¬ 
stance that originally it was wflh-J < mans, a form existing ill 
Tibetan, eg. in mai'w -tahig, ‘plural number*, 

//ixoi! itself is common in the text, and it obviously means 
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'groat 1 when applied to ‘mountain 1 ; IT 302 t 30B 

( fln), 3U8 {g-ri), followed by ffmanstamcM . . . %ri-3tah*mebi t 
I. 311, ‘great is not there , , . mountain is not there 1 . Not leas 
clear is the meaning 'many 1 in r 

h 1 jrad-re - hpah -yan .}) i na n-ge-hrgatn-lij th l j |, 306-6 
‘each clawing creature king brave, that many should farm n 
community i s unimportant {Tib, hji, ‘'Ilea”, "no matter Tl , 
as in the Tib. manuscripts), 1 

Tibetan sbom is pin inly connected with $bo, ‘swell up', ‘distend’ 
[ItO'ba-abQ a, ‘the belly is swollen *) 3 and the above-mentioned $bo, 
‘the upper part of the belly ’: and this is likewise an s-form of 
JjtiOy fyboa, pht, dho, ‘to pour forth, swell up, rise, sprout {uajibo- 
Jdaj, “the ground is verdant", “the ground swells, heuvtsa”)\ 
Hence it is evident that in the Xam text, in the phrase : 
g-rah-g-yo-rbe-ge, ‘the earthquake r6o r 

the word rbo signifies ‘swells up", ‘heaves', and is in meaning, as 
In form, an exact equivalent of Tib. dbo. 

This root fm furnishes also another term of greet importance in 
the text, namely fm, film (once, I. Ml, spetlod hfw) = Tib. 

Aortat of hbo, also ‘boil\ ‘tumour \ This is applied in II. £90, 291, 
293 to g-ri, hrihi, ‘mountain' (*n big mountain'); hut its usual 
connexions aro with wiyi f big man ), e,g r U. 42, 43, [378], and 
especially with pn hpith n/hphu (' male \ 4 man '), in 13. 41,167, 269, 
293, 330; and several times (IT 164, 213, 287, 204, 208) A&cw alone 
is used to denote the ‘big 1 , Uio ‘master', who is the sole imilia- 
guiflodly human king figuring in tire text. 

Tito Verb in the Ti betan sense of 4 pour forth \ ‘spill out 1 1ms 

already (p. io+ii Itecn recognized in the expression: 

Mab-ta-gboliU-fit*:, 'talk bubbling forth'. 181; of, g-mjpnag- 
hho-gyaA, p. 313 m/m. 

Frohat>ly also its meaning, ‘sprout \ accounts for Afto, ‘forest*, 
'vegetation’ (HsThsiu mo, Latifer, Xo. 85), which we shall find in 
iibo-hboni-hldyaii-dzo, 12, 'the parched (Tib. sham, skam, 
ic.) T woods Hying high’ 

my a g-mu ditsur-dze- l.i. 1 to-brum-ge-teod t sa, 2SG-1 
‘on the not Spoiled districts, or borders, the wood-groups were 
laid low 4 

(on hfmr und htodlw sec pp. 234, 301) 
bbo-hron-hrog-re, 344, 'the wooded gorges king torrents 1 
(Tib. grog). 
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On hbo in 1.1-0 see infra, p. 2^9. The m ecu ling of .hldyfrAJiitth-hba* 

Iyer, I. 14-t, is not clear. 

13 . dfffi, dpuhu ; uju, hmu, hmuhi ; 0 hrag r °lom ; d«ju t (uju ; ftnju, h(jn, 

Jt has already {JRAS. 1939, pp, 211-I2f been stated that in the 
Tibetan manuscripts we have a word dgu, meaning ' hotThis 
fact, surprising in view of the circumstance that the Tibetan for 
'winter' is dgun T becomes almost tjcyond Ilief when we remark 
that its opposite, w«, well have to mean ’cold T , For in Hsi-hsia 
‘fire 5 is dinu/gmuh (Nevsky, No. 149), in Chinese transcription 
mo (Lalifer, No, 3G) r while the Tibeto-Burman dialects in general 
are almost, unanimous in denoting ‘lire' by forms akin to this mo 
or to Tibetan me (Brain mu-fu, &c. t Mo-so xni. Rgyuron fl si-fan 
fr-mt, ic,, d’OUone, Go-lok dialects, 41 r 42. mo mm. r, &o.). In Xam 
itself the word for ‘fire 1 is aie/smc/snye* The fact, however, is 
beyond all dispute, since the word occurs in the many times 
repeated sentence ‘To the fiend country of fire not hot (wpe-mip- 
dffu), water not moist ichu-myi-Tluii), I will carry you’. Moreover, 
the many Tiheto-Burman dialects of the Himalayas and else¬ 
where, which for dint' have words beginning with tu-, lend an 
aspect to the matter. 

The antithesis declares itself prominently in the recurrent 
{II. 225, 23b, 244, 245) phrase; 

dgti(dgnhu)-mu-hte-re, 'hot be[com]ing cold’ 
where the implication is ‘living becoming dead 1 : and an analogous 
implication (cf. Tib. groii 'gran, 'cold ’ and ' die r ) is to l>e seen in 
inu-hrog-htro{lidro) ro„ 197, ’cold being assisted by heat’ 
in reference peri taps to burning of the dead. AI so in a verse 
already fp. 222) quoted 'the great cold’, h cr -mu , means, no doubt, 
death. But the antithesis is envisaged also in I. 309: 
dgu-bldtahtor-ge * * ♦ 
hmu-wa-rno-gs , , * 

independently of antithesis dyrudjtor f ’great heat\ is Seen in 
JL 76, 77, and dgudtlda, ’heat 1 , in 1L 74, 77, 78, 139, 101 1 and tn 
L 114 there is connexion with ‘fire’ (me): 
dgu-h Ido-1 1 1* >r-gc- su- me- hmefi i 
l witb great heat, who kindles fire 1 h 
mu, likewise, is connected with fire in the phrase me-Amtdi», 
1 chills the fire’, 1. 185, and perhaps also in L 268; in I. 39 JAye-ffr- 
Jimtt (p. 320) the probable sense, indicated by antithesis to hdar, 
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‘shiver 1 , 13 1 Liu:- children are coldk Another occurrence of 
‘cold P P is seen in L 363* muAom ,* cold well’ ( ?) : in L VMt may signify 
‘eky r (IM-fan, &c!,* tito, mo»), The cold is metaphorical, = fw 1 , 
in L 134; in IL 104 r 110, &72, in connexion with ApAu, pu-glo, 
which contain the idea of ‘blowing' (sec pp. 234-5)* it is again 
psychical, as is likewise sometimes the case with ' tire . 

The meaning ‘all 1 seen in ator-diju, L 127, 4 all losses or lost 
things T (see infra, p. 290) r and perhaps also in I. 134, U helpful in 
two ways: firstly* it- guarantees the Tibetan idiom Stic use of 
'nine' (dpa, rgu.) for 4 all\ wdiich is found even in the Tibetan 
manuscripts* and thus supplies the Xam word for “9 f ; secondly* 
tiie ator-fuju of the preceding 1. 126 eceuiS to Lkh t ho same expres¬ 
sion, which shows that in the Nam word for s &’ the Prefix d/r 
might bo lacking, as in so many Tibet*- Butman dialects and 
sometimes in Tibetan itself (go t ‘90’), 

The some alternation justifies a recognition of two forms, rgu 
and ImjJty of the word for ‘steal 7 ‘thieF iTih. rku tku, ‘steal , 
rkan t ‘ thief \ in the Tibetan manuscripts Also fgwt> Lodo fthu, &*-* 
Mu-fin Jtyj; rgu is seen in hrgv-ma+&tO, 1. 105* 'thieves should not 
e-at* (see pp. 199, 335) and in : 

rhyo-bcergye-dzedyrgu-hrgehi-eto | , 57-S 
‘whom poultry (error for hbtf&r, ‘store' ?) is cerv extensive* 
thieves rej oi ce' (on h 1 *^ p, 1S5 And n - 1) 
and portaps t h c sa me signifies tion of r? u ' h r[}u in 11. 29* JU, J2 \ 
hgn in: 

hnab bpon-bgor-re -hgu ■ btor-h tfi u, 113 

'when the house-dependents arc idle* big thieves come' 

and in 1, 331 hgu-mOr can be 4 wicked thieves 
On Ayu as a suffix see p. 256- 

14. sto A r myca; man htear, hfshar. 

Une 247, ^K-MtohsPsa r-n -hlmUi ton ■ my< n re pouting an a ntithesis 
of p«, ‘harm' t and Atad, ‘requital’, requires an opposition be¬ 
tween stoli-jfsur and hlait-mycn, wherein* according to the context, 
the latter should denote a larger quantity. Stoftstear wills to mind 
Tib. «toA r 'thousand r * and the particle rtm, whereby it on is usually 
linked to the following 'hundreds’, 4c,, rUa being perhaps = 
tinra, 4 root \ though wo may Hnspect that it w as once rUar or 
stsa r, connected With ht&ha r tsfutr, ‘ be finished r spent , Up to i.lifl 
limit T , and /jlnr* 'occasion’* ‘instance ( iffiar-gnis, bd» , 4c,)- 
However it may be as regards Tibetan rtsa, there is no difficulty 
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in connecting nit!! this hiskar the Nam st&ar and attributing to it 
the sense of L as much as ' or ‘only 1 * though it might likewise be a 
Locative form of r(m. 

The word (itmr, instanced p. 231, recurs, as fiitshar 1 , in 

h kaiid.ieig-r litshiirhde-hpyed hi, 20S 

'when a house is laid low in ruin, the parish's prosperity i» 
breached 

cf. khar (Mart H)-hj>aff-eig-ds£ f I. 377„ hIdan ■ hkha n r 'wooden house' 
(sc, tomb), L 108, and khakrulxig t * break down a ruined house ' 
(Tibetan Literary Ttxt.i, ic,, is, p. 140, 8), With the meaning 
‘parish (Sanskrit simd), derived from that of ' boundarythe 
Tibetan tshar is frequent, in the Central- Asian documents (ibid, i, 
p, 101, m 5; ii, pp. 100 sqq.). 

We are naturally reluctant to find in Natii tstoi i the meaning 
‘thousand’, since we should prefer atom or tom, as nearer to Hie 
original, widespread. Central-Asian tom (Mo-so in, to, fa, Mbnia 
to -to, Lodo to ■ to, fMUr &c.); but that reluctance most yield Insfom 
the fact that atori-lipi in 1 . 321 is very probably — Tib. ston-dpem , 
f Th on sandddistriet]-officer r , a prominent feature of Centra I-Asian 
administration (p. 33, n. (). If^toh was not the proper Nam form, it 
may have been due to borrowing from Tibetan (whence the ,t, 
absent in Atoft) or to trie Tibetan serilie or transmitter. 

Proof that Mon in the Xam passage means * thousand r is given 
by the antithetic fnijtn, for which Tibetan affords no explanation. 
This will be Chinese tram (Cina^ical mfsft, Ancient mi w un\ Japanese 
ban/man ; see Kjirlgren. No. l2D5) r ( myriad*, preserv ed in Mo-so 
as raS and in Lo4o, perhaps, as [toj-nmi, &c. (ni- < my-). Accord¬ 
ingly the translation of I. 247 in the Xam text is: 

‘harms being as many as a thousand, requital La [to be] a 
thousand myriad." 

Elsewhere htoi> has it quite diflcreiit signification (— Tib. jtoiV. 
f give tiph ‘send", to.); and Mon iii I. 51 seems to be — Tib. Mott, 

* empty \ 

15, g&am ; *$tli; A hi ; hsom ; h-sam ; jiank 

Nam gsom hits a great chance of being = Till, gwm mm t 
1 three' (w-geip, " thirty‘one’, &c T ); for in Tibeto-Btirman the 
mnneril 'three 1 is one of the most, uniform, the dialects agreeing 
in something like Win (also turn), mn t m, mm (cf, Hsi-heiu gw, 
gsoh, gson t gmcoti, Nevsky, No, 260), Chinese sum . mn. The -critic 
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himself scenic to intimate thin; for in L 117 lie wrote Tibetan 
g& it m , which was afterwards corrected to gsam. 

Nevertheless, the clearest of the occurrences of gsom, namely in 
gtOmsni (L 23) — Tib* som-ni, ‘doubt*, ptese titan different sent*e; 
for in som-ni (‘thought-two*) som belongs to the root M-m, mna w 
btam, bsam&, Imperative jonw, ‘think', 1 thong lit 1 , ‘mind", a root 
most widely spread in ribeto-Bummn (including Hsi-haia jfn, 
‘ heart. \ — Tib, 4e»id, Laufer No. 9, and Hb-so £tn(-djn) t &en{-djro) f 
4tin{-dru)' 'think ) and shared with Chinese, sin, f heart ’, ‘thought T , 
&e. (Ckeaicji! *t>,w h Ancient, Karlgren, No, 801), The same 
signification recurs in: 

gBplii'Wa-hyq(g-yo) r 178-9,. "thought wavers\ 

The meaning x three V however, must he admitted in the expres¬ 
sion hhargsor/ L 117, 'three towns', where the scribe at first 
wrote gjtum ; for; though we cannot identify the towns, numerical 
phrases of the .same typo, “Die Four Garrisons 1 = Chinese 
Turkestan, ’The Six Cities' — Khotaix, &e,, were usual in Central 
Asia, and one of the Tibetan manuscripts has The Twelve Cities ! , 
"Flic Eight JSnam \ &c. In htm-gsom, j, 21. also we may find The 
three roots or grasses or crops (Tib, rtsa or rUim or ksa )analogous 
to the above (p. 39) cited L five cereals ’ of the Chinese descriptions; 
and in 1* 10 hlah may be ' the three passes (Tib. la) Ill 13. S9 
( gsom-Ttjtjti'j "form a thought , pp. 258-9), 198 {full■[twin, 'this 
thought ), 20fi {tehu-ijwm, The thought of coming’}, we have 
again g$am t Think'. 

But gsom-suit though not containing the numeral Three', 
certainly reveals tfii as Two 3 , Tibetan #iiia. HM-haia ffUiJ 
gtlify (Nevsky. No. 76)* This siIt does not otherwise occur in the 
Nnm text, and it is possible that an sdess form is present in the 
expression rgt/a-fyni {gslij-h , concerning which see j>. 272, 

A cognate of yxoni , ' think 3 . Is probably to be seen in ft mm (Tib* 
iwam), 11. ISA 332, but not inkiw, 1, 184, where w-hstwi , "pre¬ 
pared fire', antithetic to the above (p* 232) cited me-AmuAi, is 
probably for k&tm (Tib* mm, gSom, tiam, beam*, prepare’, 

1 arrange*, &c). S&wt. 3. 255, and //saw, I. 277, arc problematical* 

19 . hii ; htjijc ,; hkr&m-hkrom. 

In U. 12-13 and 154 : 

gfLim-hti'^ldynn-fge t d«e ?-]hgye-hkrom-hkrom, 12-13 
hti-rgyo-myc-dze-bg>'C-hkroni-likretii j|, 1.74 
and Jpye seem to 1# contrasted. If Jigyz — Tib, hgyr, Tight ’, 
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given nfln synonym of fyod. and perhaps, by reason of its rarity, an 
actual loan from Nani, it will hort lioniz* with hkrom-hkmm, a. 
reduplicated expression which nmy oo tree pond to Tib* khtvmmc, 
‘sparkling', "glittering"; in fact, the harmony may lie etymologic 
tally very complete, if A^ye, on the one hand,, is connected with 
hyyz* b{ffy£<I t ‘scatter 1 diffuse", Are. (e.g. rays of light), and 
with hrjrcm, bkmm , dpram , l - Aroms, ‘spread", ‘scatter’, 1 display 
khram, “ lively", ‘brisk \ both roots being otherwise also prominent 
In the text. 

This being ad, hli might well mean ‘darkness’, which will accord 
with Tib. gti-mwj, ‘gloom', ’ignorance', ’stupidity', and further 
with gtiitn r in the first- verse cited, which will lie = Tib, uin, 'day' 
(of. ni tjPti, ‘sun’), The two verses may then be rendered as 
follows : 

"day-darkness rising, the light flickered, flickered12—13 
'where extensive darkness is not, the light dickers, dickers', 
154. 

In L 355: 

hrhe-hrom-ge-hti-nii'hrfLC-ged.irlomhi | : | 

"inthe fiend-hollow darkne-ss, let the fiends vaunt themselves 
will likewise fit. 

Since Tibetan has a iti , htht , meaning («) “take a rest', (6) 
"honour r , 1 respectand Hsi-hsia a sti meaning "obey", "possible' 
(Nevsky, No, 235), those also are conceivable in Nam; and the 
first may actually occur in; 

myi-re-hM-m-myi-[re-]hii jj, 154 

4 when men severally stop (in flight), severally the men perish \ 
a passage curiously adjacent, however, to 1.154, withA/i - "light \ 
Concerning sku-hphxt-kti t 1,104, and hym^na-hii, 1,27, see pp. 2ff5, 
300, 

17, smyi, frcyi; tAa; Aa»i; 

The first two of these, where not identifiable with Tib, tn i/mtfi, 
‘not’, might very Well be = Tib, mi/myi, ‘man' (homo), more 
especially as this sometimes (lisi-hsia mte (Nevsky, No. 30). 
{lyarung fi-rwii, Are. 3 see p. ff4) has a Prefix r. One instance of 
myi — "man' (1. 154) has just been cited ; hut it may bo doubted 
whether there nre any more. In regard to angfi there van he no 
question that in btoT-*myi'hbom-$?, I. 73 ('great &myi t big'), bos- 
amyi, 11.42, 44 (‘big smyi r t 'maste r )—seo the discussion of Afcoin 
supra —ttnyi signifies 'man'; and the same is apparent in: 
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rje smyt-'rmad’ge, 37, Si t chiefs who are inferior men' ion 
rwujflf aeo supra, p, 227) 
bm\i^ hti? -h^jg[ T pJfr«nyi- r mad (&madf)-ld&n, S7 
"when a b.ni man perishes (Tib, hjig, b'zig, gzig, %), an inferior 
man risos 1 . 


But it is in If 241-2 : 

Km yi ■ tmu-my c- re^i hahnu- b rgy Jin^sto-smy i -bnu-bto 11 
that wo find die most useful confirmation, the meaning being : 

'if man's power (Tib. iw, u able". "ability”. “ jwer") is 
not, the i power coming in haste : Tib. itfj/fltte ) or being 
extended nr extensive (rggprft), man has powerf 
Here tha must mean "god T ; and this may be the origin of Hanhsia 
tka, ‘Buddha’ (Nevsky, No, 105) r Hshhsia Buddhism being late. 
There is no temptation to derive tha ~ L Buddha from tha/thah, 
’he\ 'it* (Nevsky, Nos, 71, 225), or to regard it as a remnant of 
taihd gata : it must correspond to Tibetan Uui , L god f The problem 
of Tibetan ih has been mentioned ™pra (p. 214, of. m/m. p< 236f 
j n N Xangut T L god 1 » skha, Tioot T (Tib. M is kh>fm; and we 
learn from Dr. Tafel (Jfetme Tibatreisn, ii, p, 32 „ el. 3) that: 

"In the whole of North Tibet, among the Baitag-kaksum of ib? 
Koko-nor region as in Amdo, Lhasa, which notoriously is compounded 
of Lha = "god" Lind &a =- ""land", "pi*#”, is not. pronounced ua 
Ut'Ual with l and a following K but like English lA. followed by an h . 

If this was in Amdo an ancient pronunciation of lha , ore under¬ 
stand the name of the city Tamo ("Goddess )-tnen, stated in the 
T’ang Annul* (JItAS. 1880, pp. 463, 473») to have >«cen built by 
the Tibetans in the Koko-nor region. Visible from lfsbtung, and 
situated .some eight ■>[' nine miles south of huBfti {Koekhilh Thu 
Land oftfo Lamas, p, W, a. 1), are the three peaks of the ’UiV 
mayn't which sural v must be connected with the pass ’called in 
Tibetan Tu-mo-ri r (Eockliill Diary, p, 108), which Tends [front 
Liisax] into a valley at the mouth of which is . > * Shara-kuto '* 
In ordinary Tibetan also the verb It ft it, "fall \ has for Preterite 
Ihu*. 


IS. I.li knob, gmh, kna, mt; (2) hna, na\ (3) finals tut; 

1 M «1 liofind in oommikffl with Hmig-okl (XAV, of Ho-ehou* with A 
bridge ovijr the Hoang-bo). BmhelL p. B34 t 
* Similarly Dr. Tafel meathHu (ii, p. 2«S> A Umaa gomba (monaster^ 
in [ho TWchou redan, always known os Thwno or Jmao, the natives 
pronouncing III cry Ih os En#ih ih or /. and speaking of Lha-M, for LiutonEie, 
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flj hhah, hah ; (2l hhah ; z 'hf$u ; Amo; gm, Aauji ; 01 rj-tirtf; A .so,?, 
; 3*1 ; Jf fjnm ; l%raA, Af'Ajran; hhjos ■ 

It is clear in ]]. 99, 101-2 

rgyed-ma-glsud (102 blduii}-ge-hnah (102 hal.i)-b4scig-hBah 
(102 h&ts) 

that hnah and hah an> confused; and confusion of n find fi has been 
noted (p. 214) as occur ring in Amdoari Tibetan* Hnah is certainly 
= Tib. gnat? , 'piece ; of. L 69 hphagAa-ffnah, ‘a place for the hog" 
&c., L S91 hnah - hd\hi-ktthur , 'come to LliL^ placed the Prefixes 
g and h alternating frequently, as we are already aware, tn the 
text. Htmh does not occur, tlimigh on the analogy of Hai-hsia ne + 
ting 1 , nek HtJt — Tib. rje, and Gyarung kn-nes, Tilkpa nai\ 
Manyak ad^Ai), 'two\ and various other instances tn Hsi-fan and 
Tibeto-Burman* we should be fully prepared for confusion of ii- 
also with n- and 

In the case of frhaJnffteti hhah-ma such confusion is specially 
clear; for Hsi-fan (d’Ollone, Xqa. 37 and 4G r p, 79) nu-fflo r F woman", 
is plainly — Tib. iiii-mtt, ‘ housewife \ "mistress of a house", That 
^ain is the same word is proved by the anti thesis to 

hhnh-~ht.nl in: 

h ha l,i- btau-rpag-re- hna h-modigam [ 
h ha \y m n-h rpag- fre - J-gsonad ■ hgu i ti 
gao- nad-rpag-re- bkah -bgan -b ji>r a 193—4 
1 If the hiuthJif.'m is brought low, the h hah - tn o is the kgam ; 
if the h hah - mo is brought tow, the gso+vad is the hgam ; 
if the gto-nqd is brought low, (all talk is babble}. 1 
for in this connexion hten must, be equivalent to Hsi-hsiu ni^tsu 
(i.e. dsn), bdzfi, concerning which see supra (p. 2IS). The name 
word | — vtr) may perhaps bo detected in the title (cAfw( — kht/im ?)- 
tetfb ns gram by the Chinese (Roekhill, Tht Land of thr. Lanuu, 
P- 339} T of the queen's consort in the ‘Women's Kingdom'. 

U o may infer that confusion between hmih and hhah was not 
merely phonetic* but duo in part to coincidence of the ideas of 
place' and 'home'. Flnah.na, which seems to be the more 
common, appears in; 

hna-blam-glo-hran, (iH, 'the home path is joyful' 
na-lildom-hgor, 41, 143, 350, L if the homse-servants [ire idle' 
hnnb-fipoh-hgar, Il3 f "if the hcuise-poor i ruz-bml of the 
Tibetan manuscripts) are idle' 

1 Sec infra,, ji. 3(H),, 
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na-g-we-bkor, 205, 'if there is Idleness in home-making' 
hphu-hk]od,tsad-dze-hnalwne-bmyi || r 4G, 'if the hphu-hkla 
(see infra r p. 234) is destroyed, house-fire there is not 
In other instant (11* 5G r 0G, 28u (pui/t)), though only 1 place' is 
sjiid, the idea may be that of home: elsewhere (It 19] , 38 L hnuh ; 
II. 69, 70, 179, 367, gnah) ‘plo.ee' suffices, iihah is seen in : 

bindidipug-bldir, 323, 328, ‘ sn this low place* 
and together we find A huh and na in: 

hhulwnadwiiun-mt-hmah-hrgam-gre-nu-hrairi j, 307 
‘though [their] home-places are runny, the place they like is 
where nmny grt an; in odmponyt 

An entirely different hmh = Hshbsift dfiah (Nevsky, No, 159], 
empty , “sky , occurs several times after re, 4 is \ forming mi 
idiom with the meaning "absence oft 1 there is absence of, e,g. in : 
mor-hlduh-ro-bhah ||- 87* 'there is no rising of evil’ 

1 thy ah■ Iddon-re hna11|, 281 1 ‘ there are no run-away fri-yan* 
brhod.icaii lirum-dze -gSedjrdaro (i.e. bidKo-rehljiiftb ||, 49 
tnio-hpnin-hmm-d»-haefte.rdzor fie. rdzo-reflsiiah, 3G8-9 
' where the j)ower {or purjjoae)-violent are muted, wise rdzo 
ere not there', 

Tibetan has, further, na (a Postposition], L in \ tVe,,gnaA[-j7w) 'old \ 
no, 'meadow ', and wo, 'sickness', Uf these ««, 4 in', kc., a* 
recurrent in the Nam text, has been considered supra (pp. 178scjq.}, 
Otwh, 'old \ is at present problematic. Na, ‘meadow * t is porhaps 
to be recognized in itahtmh-ftic, It. 33-4; sw p. 275, of. pp, 273, 
281]. Na, ‘sickness', is to bo seen in; 
m-rug-b phar-ge-skyo-ta-mm, 156-7 
'the black (? Tib. rag ] sickness passed, life is agreeable' 
b tsog-bra m d,ina h -1 so, 120 faee infra, pp. 291-2) 
bsas-luiutj-hdag-chi-phyer-djan-3ison f|, 260-1 
'children who had sickness were, with support-hold, tended* 
hldyo-htor-hmyina, 254 jsee p r 3281. 

The jrhijer~chaA of the last passage will cai] for consideration later 
[pp, 283, 237). Ihon will be —Tib. g^m gso, ‘ tend*, 'nurtio*. 
IJsas, which in the preceding verse luis the some form, shows in; 

gSAe*pahi-l)dy r O'bd» t 202, ‘children equal to braves (pa — 
Tib, djxih) or to their fathers [pha, hphahy 
the common h 7 alternation. The word is known in Tibetan as 
designation of a class of Bon divinities, and die meaning ' children 1 
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is established by the phrase pha-mts-gaas, 'father, grandfather, 
children’, in another text: it is, no doubt. Preterite, Tib. btsas, of 
btM, 'bring forth a child'* (cf. btsa, btsas, rtsas, 'harvest’): as 
regards the initial cf. at/hat/gsf — Tib. gist, htshc, and st/fac/rse 
= Tib. rise} The verbal sense is clear in : 

bsas-tc-khyah-je(dze)-h8as-hkhah*ge-brwebi ||. 116 
‘when the matron has given birth, talk of the birth is at an 
end ’ (sc. it is too late, a sense in harmony with the context). 

* Offspring' is the meaning in: 

hsas-hce-rgye-dze-hrah-hgam-hyim, 59. 

‘with offspring very numerous one’s own mouthful (Tib. 
hgam/hkham , “cram into the mouth”, bgarn , “gobble”, 
kham-gcig , “morsel”, khams, “appetite”) is diminished.’ 
Khyah, 'matron', is clearly recognizable in: 

khyos-bkhyan-byu-ge-mye-bpebi-bkhebi || ( 212 
‘matrons united (cf. Tib. yug, yug-po, yuga) with their 
husbands (Tib. khyo) gain eye-sparkle (?)’ 
a sentiment echoed in the Tibetan manuscripts by ‘a wife part¬ 
nered by her husband smiles at every speechThe sentiment is 
different in : 

bmo[-]r[e]-bzub*re-b8C-apye-khyah ||, 190 
‘woman or wife, a matron is a summer of harm' 
and in 1. 367 wo hear of a kJah-khyah, 'hostile matron *. What is 
the precise signification of khyah as distinguished from hmo, 
‘woman’, ‘female’ (see supra, p. 221) and/i^aA, Tib. bzah, ‘wife’ ? 
Here we may be helped by Laufer’s (No. 153) Hsi-hsia cAori, 
'mother*. We can see that the sense of ‘matron’, 'mother', well 
suits the passages, especially 1.110 and also, with reference to what 
in Sanskrit is called dohwja, 1. 190. The word khyah is not known 
in Tibetan, which, however, in its bkhyc «, hkhtiis, ‘be filled up’, 
cf. bgeft*, bkah, dgah, khoh, 4 fill ', gah , ' fill ', * full ’, furnishes a good 
basis for an etymology. 

We may now return to the gso-nad of 11. 193-4. It might seem 
possible that the gso-nad, who are left when the men and women 
of the place are laid low, arc the ‘living sick’, Tib. gson ‘live’, 
‘life’.-fnad ‘sickness*. The Tibetan has, in fact, the expression 

1 Khythu (or bu)-bttu, ‘a child (or son) was born’. The form tafuu occurs 
with the meaning 'woman in child-birth '. 

* In Tibotan rj, rts, rdz, are often pronounced as simply j, a, a, (Jaeschke, 
Tib. Grammar, | 7). 
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nad-gso, ‘sickness-tending’; but the order of the syllables in the 
compound could not be inverted, and the gso is the word which 
means ‘feed’, ‘nourish’, ‘rear’, ‘cure’, e.g. in hdud-hgro-gsodxi, 
‘rear an animalIn the Nam phrase: 

nor-gso-bkan-prom-re, 151, ‘having their fill of wealth and 
gso [a-* booty] ’ 

wc may understand gso as ‘livestock’, in which case nad will have 
nothing to do with ‘sickness’ and may be = Tib. gnad, ‘essenoe ’, 
• pith ’, in the Bense of 4 last remainder The other occurrence of 
hnad (l. 40) is, however, obscure. 

The liberal choice of significations presented by the syllables 
no and ita, with their various written forms, would not be fully 
stated without a mention of hnah, ‘spring’ in hnah-hchos-hre-ge, 
1. 159 (see JRA8. 1939, p. 215, cf. supra, p. 145) and na in no-Aire, 
perhaps = ‘five’ (cf. khi-ke, p. 272). No equivalent of Tib. ha, ‘I ’, 
has come to light. 

19. f}dzor\, hrdzoh ; hk p , the, hkhr, hkhthe ; plan, hplah, phlah\ 
hdrah, hdra ; hyo-hsi ; (igam, hrgam ; row ; hthah ; gdah ; hrgom ; 
hdro; tee, treAi; A nor ; frunm ; hlda-hko ; hldihi ; mxa \ hthar- 
myt ; kyim, hkyim, gyim. 

The above-quoted passage, concerning ‘house-man’, ‘house¬ 
wife and cattle, is followed (11. 194-0) by: 
brdzon-byo-bsi-dze-ste-gdzu-ge-cig 

bke-plan(356 hplah, 357 pklah)-bdrab-dzc-bthar-mye- 
ge-lol 

bldibi-au-bldon || dze-blda-hko-ge-bdzoii 
nna-bau-bdra-dzc-bwum-webi-ge-tswebu. 

After the discussion supra (pp. 150sqq.) it may perhaps be assumed 
as certain that in the expression moh~hdzoh(hjoh) the word hdzoh 
a Tib. rdzoh, ‘castle*, which is also found (p. 214) written in 
Amdo as hdzoh. In the above lines both lidzoh, the usual Nam 
form, and hrdzoh occur. 

Antithetic to hrdzoh, in the following parallel verse is fake, with 
the addition plah-^drah, vrhereof the element plan is known only 1 
from a Central-Asian Tibetan docuinent(Zc»7^rAn///ur vtrgleichendt 
Jiechlsudssenschaft, 1, pp. 281, 285), which speaks of ‘a plan of 
a market town ’ ( khrom-gyi-piah ) : it is suggested that plan is 
equivalent to srah, ‘street’, and it may, in fact, be etymologically 

1 Tttkpa. however, has pl&h, 'sun'. 

R 
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connected therewith. 1 If hk\: is practically equivalent to AAmuj, 
the antithesis of the market town to the citadel is satisfac¬ 
tory. Such a word, moreover, will bo acceptable as uceoimt- 
iiis; for the syliable ke t gc in a i umber of pkoe-mtmes [Hd-kc, 
ltah-ki' Stfdrkc, M<r-kc) from northeastern Tibet or the adjacent 
regions. 

Hk>: (L 212 T ftkhe, II. 251, 314, hkhehe) may be identified with the 
Tibetan word A-Ae r “profit’ (AAe-ileM, “profit and loss’, khe-pa, in 
Amdo ta iitm-pa, 1 tradesman, dealer 1 ), a won 1 a m l not ion which 
can bo shown to have been prominent in the thoughts of Tibetan* 
using Centraf-Asiana, Accordingly the khz of any city was its 
bazaar or laud ness quarter, its “Cheap^ido 

The Mm of plan-frdrtj will then be the “network' (Tib. dm) of 
“streets ’; for a rnetaphoric.il use of dm is known in Tibetan with 
reference to n strategical network and also to fortifications ( grsn - 
gi-dradm , 1 fortification round a village ’). The literal sense is seen 
in 1. 260 h&w-Mrafi -Mag-t.h i, “children with nets 1 (for catching 
birds, Ac., ns in the Tibetan manuscripts)* 

The parallel expression /jyo-A.hj attached to ' castle can natur- 
ally contain the word fyii, 'high', noted above: and, in fact, the 
repetition of the verso in I. 356 Ii«h the alternative form Mid, 
Since hyo is proved to exist in the sex I as equivalent to Tiltetan 
g-yo, ‘ Ims unsteady', “agitated ’, tf-yo-fryed, ‘move’ or “ quake', also 
“chest’, go, ‘crooked\ 'sloping', 'distorted ', 'deceitful', the 
hjid, “high crooked \ can hardly help being “the high road zig* 
sag" [rUs dfim-sgyu-sgyo — probably connected with g-yn/hyo; the 
common Tibetan form being ffya-gyu ] uumy times mentioned in 
one of the Tibetan manuscripts together with the 1 high fort 1 (Wan- 
j/ikfmr) and the 'high mansion’ (rta-khyiu (). It is the zigzag Eiseeni 
into the citadel, 

A’Ar us a Verb = ’gain', appears elsewhere in the text (sec 
p. 28!i), and hyo also may recur In the same sense of 'crooked'. 

It is now quite evident what is meant by ‘the Low Town 
becoming high ‘ (hkhurdv pyg-ff-ya r- r, IL 12S, I38, see supra, 
p. 227) and the ' fort being made low {hkar-rptuj-rt f ]. JH2)„ The 
“ High Town', the mfho-mkluir of one of the Tibetan mnnufleripts, 
is the residence of the chiefs, while the Low Town {dmith~mLMr, 
ibid.) is occupied by the commons, w r ho will appear infra as Aru, 

1 In mu \ SE, Tibet MOiriD uht^xpcLnl phonetical rciatL^ri^ nre 

evidenced; thus, one at the Tibetan inWiMripti lilHs pi tin = rlan*. ‘rcioUtL 
mid lliiiij'ijk JiBi phwib, Mourn fn. = rtra, 'tooth*. 
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'filth \ bo. 'rabble', 'cunnlllcIn the texi the elevation of the 
Low Town Ls clearly equated to the fall of the 'Mon-castle 1 : 

hkbar*brpag-g-yar-[re-]3tor-moh-bjod-re, 123 f 
and to the rise of the hldtuj-tiag, the villain of the situation:* 
h kb ar-rpag-g-yar-re-bIdag-[nagd bgrom, J 35-fl. 

It was through i itot event that importance came to the Jigam r The 
fall of the MoiVcastlo c&used the flight of the horse (II Tb-SO), tlio 
original chief, who is therefore described jls 'making room' T i.e, 
abandoning his plane l 

hrab'WcbE'rtJi’gtS’.sUW'inou-hLkof] j!, 139—10 
(ef, I r 114), The connexion of the same event with excessive heat 
(world-conflagration) is likewise mentioned : 

dgO'hMo-htoj'-ge-stor-bmoh-jnn, 73, 139 {fafztm), 
and the horse's flight is related to the same in r 
d£udiMo-htor-re'bra-ue^tob, ltd. 

The fpjam seems actually to have come into lieing upon that 
occasion, and the horse's retreat ( hereto was synonymous with the 
loss of the caii (i,e. the fynkon): 

httah'bgr.Lnhhkom ('made'} ’TC-stor-mah-bji>ii 
rtti,h'b^ lU1 >-bphrkr('gone'} -[rf-]cas _, -stor-hJn>r-3:iyoho 11,1 LS-lth 
The kijrtm is several times (II. 131-2, 133 (Artffr?a), 2211 men* 
tionefi an lttfmn4pjam t Le. k }ujnm in the high plains iTih. tha A)', on 
which see p, 5. This miLBt In? the gtiw/gam*, , posting’fitation , J 
discussed sxpm, ns occurring in wane names of localities such as 
Iid*-yatt>*, and probably identical with ham 'barito/boote, found in 
other names (Bu-bamrt, Khri’boats, &c\) and actually preserved in 
the original designation of kumduim, viz, Hgo-t>oms? Ksscntuiily 
the horse's desertion of hss place is bis entry into the service of 
mnri (the frbos, 'big nun’, 'master', discussed p, 231), 

which Ls a main feature in the text of one of the Tibetan maim* 
scripts : and this fact helps ns to realize the jutulmw. ntul, but not 
obvious, unity of matter In the two compositions. What function 
the florae disdmrge^ in the Nam text will njjjxtar infra (p. 277). 

1 It Eb nut tjuitt' certain ihiu the hidwj-nn <7 = hhron it eonrtivwJ bs 11 n 
individual and It0t OS a eJ&sa, thr (wuipCtri; tho latter sui^ht be 

Hugjpstcd by the expression JitrGpl -P( •$*. (I itSfl}, which »EiOuld me ah "nil 
the Fnnijhly ihe test flurrusicM botwe«iii ifw notions of group and 

typical llien? a1-i> ^llcgaricalj individual, 

1 On the alternation ff/b see pp, HI!* n. 5* Dllfl- 
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It Is only in this relation that a human being comes explicitly 
upon the scene. 

In it.*- text the word htjam occurs also, without rftfe fE ttO e 161 &£ 
particular litJwfah gam, in the sense of * home-corn muoity' or 
* company'group'. This ia seen in : 

IdystndijO’bjUu-re-meht-ra-hgam |]* 78 

'Where there is ,. T , the eye's-horizon, or sentinel post (wn?At- 
raj is the fyfjttm.' 

rham-skar-hkali-re’gdah'bnah-bganfc j|, 191 
'Under threatening stare [any] available ijdah) place is the 
jtgam* 

(the latter perhaps repeated in the fragmentary line 396} and in 
the above-quoted (p* 238) passage ArtflA-i.ru t &o. The form with 
Prefix r t hrgam/rgam i has, no doubt, a verbal signification — 
"form a community' T 'take into a. community \ as we can realize 
by means of Tih. sgam, to which it exactly corresponds. In 
ordinary Tibetan this sgam is not known, though the parallel 
form tbtitn, sbaw$ t ebotnjf means 1 place together , 1 collect together 1 ■ 
but one of the manuscripts has it in : 

im n- blo-rtu l-gyis-^dMiis-mo repo- la-myi- hagnm-bo 

*lSv disciplining an Inferior mind one does not rank with the 

sharp-witted.' 

Of this verbal rgam one occurrence (I. 307) has l>een quoted supm 
(p. 231) in connexion with mon, and it is one of a group found in 
II. 304-7 ; It may also be seen in: 

rgyc^-bsan-rgam-cftti-hMyo-brje-hbro jj, 35-6 
'A city fcaA ?) with secret disunion (cU II. 16-17 brndfsait, 
‘secret enmity') taken in (ffant}/ 
and similarly in 11,169,219,286, 316. The first of these, L 169, has 
an interest aa bringing in another rjs form and also as illustrating 
the style of the text. In : 

h rgom- hkh ru[- ] r[o]-bto-na -b rpebi-hrgam ■ re-fr to 
bdro-bhronproni-ge-hkohUme-btuI j|, 169, 170 
'the bkhru- being passed, over {}>r$vw) t the hrpehi were taken 
into the community: 

the yak being made to go (Afro)* his speech-tire waa sup¬ 
pressed,' 

the order of the words should have been ^khru-hrgom-n -f^to and 
correspondingly hbrafuhdm-prmn-gt, ttryom and hrfro being the 
Predicates. In the first of the two cases the ftrgotn ia placed in 
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front for the sake of antithesis to hrgam at the end of t he verse : In 
the second the h<ho is placed first for the sake of antithesis to me, 
'fireand thin, further, implies a pun on Mro, which also means 
H hcat \ a pun which reeurs in L 352 (antithesis to mu, ’cold 1 ). 
There are some further rhetorical points in the context* 

llrgam is an rff form of htjem = Tib* &gom t ' tread '* 'pass over r , 
gom-pa, ‘pace \ ‘step’, whence comes sgom, 'practioe f and hence 
" meditate h . 

The obvious identity of can, as noted above, with rdzob, 
ktkon, is hardly less patent in : 

h Ida h-rgye-bdor-re-h wo u-ta -h nen 
hcah-rgye-rpag-re-hrno-tadipiin ||, 209-1 1 
‘ Having thrown away the big stick (or prop, support, hldaii 
power is dangerous: 

The big city laid low [talk or prayer or deliberation is vain ?),' 
Fortunately, the explanation is simple: from occurrences in 
identical words if can be shown {TibrU in JAUrary 7V,rO: and Docu¬ 
ment*, it, pp. 2S-9, 2o0) that. both tills wrt and jlIdo a form cag {an 
alternation nig lteiug established for Amdoan Tibetan by — 

: hthvg = Av„ in the manuscripts) are merely the well- 

known Chinese word ch'tng (Ancient iidug, Knrlgreu, Xo. I£ti4h 
‘fortification’, ‘city', an exact equivalent of hrdzoh. Other 
examples of can;hcan;chad in tlie Nam text differ in signification. 

The form htixim -- bam , of which particulars have been given 
above, and which. may, in fact, be etymologically related to gam., 
occurs in antithesis to Jufcon in the Just two lines of the passage 
(II. 194-0} quoted above (p. 24-1)* For the meaning "mansion' or 
the like is clear in 

btiordilah-Wain-hsid-d^e, 11 
‘On the high hti.-am& in the Anor’ 

where Ipior = Tnrm + or ‘estate’* Ihm m nWii, In which ii.tfwrhi, 
will have its very common signification 4 do’, ‘make' (Hm-hsia ire, 
Tib. (ibyed, p. 337 infra), moans 'home-making' (or ’maker 1 )* 
tewehu, perhaps = hiirut, I. 0, ia unfortunately not known ; but 
p, 2t>0, In the preceding verso hMa-hko^gt-hdzon. can mean ’ll tore 
{Tib. da-ko, aw p* 201) is their castle'. This leads to the recogni¬ 
tion of an important antithesis in the lirst parts of the two lines: 

hldiki-su-hhioh-dze , , ‘to what (Tib* fru) AhftAi (they] 
depart 1 

rma-hso-bdra-tlze ,. ‘in what'-like (Tib. hdra) rma' 
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and the sense emerges: 

'Whatever hind they go to, there is their castle: * 

'By whatever river, home-making (makers) [is play?]" see 
p. 2tt9, 

That hMihi means 1 land ’ will be evidenced independently (pp* 329- 
30) : rmfi is the name, local and general, of the Tibetan Iloang-ho 
( Hma-chu), and the meaning *By whatever Hoang-ho' would be 
quite apt with people bordering on that great river: but we can 
learn from I>r H Larder (No, 109) dial Uie Hshhaia term for 'river’ 
ia mahio, 1 that w, the River — Tibetan rma-chu, the Yellow River 
(Huang- ho) 

In the two previous lines that which has ceased to exist on the 
high zigzag road tap to The castle Ls the *t>\-gdzu-{jt: the 'files of 
donkeys’ (on which see infra, p. 353), and what wanders free (/of) 
in the (burned) bazaar is the hthfjr-tny u, 1 1 he fires let loose r ( = my* - 
thnr of ruie of the Tibetan manuscripts). 

This would he a mutable place for considering some other terms 
relating to dwellings : for various reasons moat of these may con- 
vtialeTitly postponed. But ffi/un jfyim hkyini has an analogy to 
hfjfitfrhrrjfim, which favours its treatment here* The form immo- 
d lately calls to mind a Tibetan word for f house’, khyim, which 
has very numerous cognates throughout the whole Tibeio- 
Itarmon sphere (for particulars see the Linguistic Survey of India, 
I. ii, ^Comparative V'ccabularies \ pp. 102—3). The verification is 
at once evident in : 

bikxl-te-rmog-dze*miah-ra-gy ini* 147 -8 
'For an array brought low the tomb-enclosure is home 5 , 
more especially its confusion of mrdia and aspirate is not infre¬ 
quent in the Tibetan manuscript a, and the alternation is also 
etymologically justified. Quite simitar is; 
hr a n-hlchih-hnam-ge-k lu-lito-hkyini , 37 
'the heaven ■inhabitants proper [had to take] the blind 
[mountains] for home* 1 
But in the other occur re ncea: 

brihi-bdoin- hky irn■ re, 294, 297 
bche-rgyo-lybyim-re, 323 
Iibri- hdy.oh u - kyim - re, 324 

byu■ listooh -kyim-m t 345, 350 {'‘hkyim ) T 33J i'hktjiin), 
hfimfhhfim is a Predicate, and we might not see the force of it, 
had we not learned from the case of hrgam that hkyim here means 
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taken as members of the house 1 , so that hrihi-ttdotn-hhjim-re 
means 4 the mountain l*?urs l>eing in abided among the inhabitants \ 
a meaning in full accord with the context. 

This, however, is mit the whole matter: for Tibetan has a 
word hgtfim, 1 circumference \ which stands in, normal relation 
to aspirated forms hkhyiin, 'whirl 11 {rtf of water}, hkhyims, 'lie 
encircled with a halo 1 , like the sun find moon: far from lieing 
secondary, the verbal idea of 'surrounding' ia clearly the source of 
the notion of 1 bouse \ 'home', 'entourage': a situation highly 
characteristic of Tibeto-Burman speech, in which the root* 
commonly denote not a material thing, but an idea of action or 
occurrence., a utility : flee infra , p. 253. 

20. shffim, bfikijim : st, hse; hgar\ hilzar ; that, hint, frthar\ pyait, 
phyan : hto, (ho ; hphnh-hphah ; $ct*j ; fyphag ; httohi, hht, h^ho ; 
hbyig ; AArt$ H hbnr \ Aro; hbsag, A^«; hrug t par, bpor; ntf-ylah ; 
A Air A u ; jwAm ; tocAi, hmahi ; : Ailed ’ AJram : jj/rtA. 

In li. 60, 70: 

nkyim-se- In I Kftr-dze-b hchi- la- l,i ga r 
thar-pyafi- bjo’dite-hphiLg- la-gnu b 
grog-hide- bid u-dra-b hyig-ki -gnab 
the expression hpkag-la-ynah, which patently means a place for 
the hog 1 (Tib. phag, a word, most widely represented in Tibet©- 
Burmuii languages),. shows that tbo passage relates to the habita¬ 
tions of certain animals : and it calls to mind a passage in one oi the 
Tibetan manuscripts, concerning the felicity of several species 
during the Age of BEibs : the sheep in the meadow, the horse in the 
moor, the goat and tiger {chn 1} in the woods, the indzo in f he farm, 
the hog in the shelter {Afojite}, £c. Even the language i.s in part, 
similar: for the word dgat, 'gathered {encamped) apart \ of, Ajar, 
' campis dearly reflected in the Nam hgnr. 

Elsewhere sheep arc casually mentioned as thyxlmdug, sheep of 
the sfyibs', 1 which in the Dictionary is defined a* a pfoe® giving 
shelter (either in a rook, under a tree, roof or cavern) brag- 
tfojibia t 'a sheltering place under an overhanging rock or a pro¬ 
jecting roof T , h!xtb-&kyibft* 'a covered terrace or small portico 
luiforo a house \ chnr^lyib, 'shelter from rain f= cA ar-thyim of 
one nf the Tibetan manuscripts). 

t The pbnw oc^ura hLhci m a dociunQfit cited in /nl’fjiWite d» tnann- 
trrtls tibitain* tfc Teuen-tmanp eon**n>& d la BMialhique National, by 
Sfcille Laluu. no. 239 {3). 
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Sfcyitn.$c will certainly lve ‘ ho -roof’ = Tib, iAaforfy^, 
1 houso-top 1 ; fur this se, — >1nt f is found in the Tibetan, manu¬ 
scripts applied to both a mountain top and to a house-roof, and 
the same in seen In the Xnin text, the a* of a mountain being men¬ 
tioned in 11, 14, 23S-U, and the se of a house in 
hce-hse - rgye- re-Inkas-hthan-hlde ’57 
"If the roof is too large (high), a bidder hi requisite/ 

Itdzar clearly means ‘stick together \ 1 coherebeing used of 
* enemies and friends T {htiu^ho, hrfxa-htrog) in If 372, 37 6 {#upm, 
p. 220), and being equivalent to Tib. Ajar, which latter form also 
(scarcely distinguishable in script) appears in L 220. Hen.ee skynn^ 
sz-kdiar means ‘junction of roofs of (adjoining} housesmaking in 
fact a skyibs. Here, therefore, we ate thinking of houses in n town 
or village, us is also the case in I. 1H (AjJtytm-M:), 5, 

W ith tkyimsc-hdzar the thar^pynn of the following verse is 
again associated in: 

htar-phvan-btorO’Sky-sm-hse-hdzar f[, 374- 
Tn this passage fyta can be = htho t ‘ high \ tho, 1. 132 (Tib. mtAo), or 
tkv. ‘boundary which occurs in 1. 109 ; a and ht need not con¬ 
ceal a suspicion that in I. (19 also A/t>i,s n miswriting (visually easy) 
of htho „ The same A to *= htho is possible in I, 210, and practically 
certain in I, 29ti, where g-ri-htti is parallel to hrihi-hruha, I, 2£>3, 

It is. at any rate, dear that thaf^titr^pyah( pAyc«j Ls some¬ 
thing connected with a dwelling; and the same is apparent in; 
bgweg- hweh©- h pha h-bpha h a -d w-btbo r-phyajn-ge-bnib, 34S-9 
‘The laughing spouses (? p» 343) rushed to the A/Aar-pA yad/ 
Phytmi must denote something suspended or dangling (Til?, dpyan 
hjihijah ; dphyan, ‘a hunter s nets ', 'a lasso \ dpytift-dur, ‘a >ilk 
scarf attached to temple pillars or to llflg-poles*), Hthar is more 
likely to be = Tib. mthar ; Locative of mlHtik, ‘end ’, than fathtr* 
ihttr, ‘get through ‘escape*. IJthnr-pliyaA might then be 
‘boundary (partitions of] suspended (felt)’, such as may bo seen 
fit Tibet; but we might think of the bft-iDusfcr&t&l 4 roof- cords of 

1 Cfr Hie ‘ttiTucd roofs bn Lbabnmg] which meet over narrow alleys ’ 
pro I lone. /n Forltidden CAimt, p, £8#}, 
a On hi hih or th nee p. \ 

1 h^Juih -A jihiih . ‘lanph*. otherwise unknown, w proved by ihe antiithflfcic 
hill u-'hfiitr. 1 groanV of the pHKQcding versus: it rni^ht porhipil be n>gsrdeJ jeih 
H clf-ovidunt; but note the parallel of Horpn, On h*mj 

j>, 343, ffrtiti. which (KCtas in if 108, will tie - Tib. rut>, l mnh 

in n body 1 , rah-U:. 'altoudhor', W. Tib^ian jruA, ‘q]!’. 

4 Rockh.il], pp, 75-6 (description), Diary, p, ]32 f L] livsi ration j: FuU«ffr. 
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the nomad tcnis, which before being tethered pass over the tops 
of rods planted in the ground outside and so produce a fB&si-waJL 
Probably, however, we ars not here concerned with touts, but with 
houses more or Jess adjoining and with partitions such as we have 
indicated; 1 and this is, in fact. involved In the juxtaposition of 
ktar-phyah und s&jint-hsc-bdzar in 3. 374 : but in cither caae we can 
see that the junctions of adjoining rente of a projecting kind would 
afford the requisite skyifc for the animals. The pftttfj in his free, 
paradisial, condition would have, no doubt, & ' rock-sheJtcr \ while 
In later times he would have a sort of sty on the boundary Odfian - ) 
of the compound. 

The gc-og-Iddf-ldtht will be the meadow, since we know by direct 
tcstijnonv {wi/i/rf, p, [ 32) that in Xarri cog — Tib, ‘ in&don r : 
cf, htan.(tha iiidddu, J. 14, 

From ail this it follows that the hh*?hi t whose place is the lihfi’m- 
ip-hthiiT, is the sheep ($kyiiui4ug), while the bbtfig of the meadow 
(grog Tib. jsjasij) is the cow. But, lit order to carry this, through, 
we must steel ourselves in the face of some improbabilities. In 
Tibetan ba is the common word for the ox-species, and its Diminu¬ 
tive. beftti, means ‘calf 1 . In Hsi-hak tlie word for ‘sheep’ is yc 
I La lifer, Nb. b8), and the form appears to have some support in 
otlier Tibebo-Burman languages (Mo-sq io. iv. He,) in fact, we 
have already found this word in Nam A</a (supra, p, 227 ; cf, p, 343). 

But. as is well known, a plurality of names for animals, repre¬ 
senting distinctions of sox, age, He., is usual in many languages. 
Hsi-hsla has a, word (in Chinese "transcription') mo f meaning 
‘sheep’ (if not ‘goat 1 , Laufer, No. 173), and this might be really 
ba, of which our could be a + Diminutive*: in the Tibcto- 

Burmun dialects there seem to be numerous forms, tfiti, *n>/.'a r th™, 
which may go back to ft#, a natural designation of baa -sheep. 

M regards hbyig, wo note that Tibetan has, by the side of the 
generic ba and of flu a. n. 1 bull , for ' cow ftti-mo, ba-cii, and a 

number of forms, hjo acid cognates, with which we sIllII bare to 
deni infra (pp. 32fh-8). For cognates of Nam Hbyig> signifying 
1 cow \ wo may note in the Tibeto-Burntan sphere u aurprUingly 
large number of forms such ns: 

pi, pi, pit, pit. bik, bi, hi, hik, pui, pfii, muk. muk r puk 
(Linguistic Survty of India y i. ii, pp, 170-lJ 
i, pp. 261, 2B3. filJustrfllion); Filchmf. Om -Hum F#hne Hum . pp. 143, 
3Q1 (illtutimtioa*}. 

1 St» llm? ill us L ration. in d'OtltiM, /» /tfiftillw PiiM ('Rfcmt), p. 216. 

* For Hr,j .fan cagnatea eW supra, p. fei. 
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which m&y go hark to an original tig (or bung) and which accords 
ingly relieve ns of any scruple in regard to Nam hbyig.' 

The word hhyig does not recur; but htthi is found in the 
phrases: 

bro-bbehi-hbnh-ge, 110 
Idsog-bro-hbehbhbnr, 234 

white the hbehi-Mjah hbt-hijf.th of It. 234-3 show both that hbehi 
may bo found as #£>e and that the htar of I. 234 is Locative of £Wi 
(in fact -r — re is required by both sense and metrical practice). 
Hence ■■ Is practically certain that in : 
bbclji’bahTibu || bmg, 47 

hhihi means ‘sheep', and the same is likely In regard to kbehe 

(= bln ) in 1. 40. 

It am be shown that the phrase hro-hh*hi-hh<ih signifies some 
oppressive occurrence: and, si nets hro may l>e — Hsi-htdn to, 'wolf' 
(Laufer, No. 23), while hlmh in Tibetan can mean 'seizure 
* distraint T , ‘carry olf\ it is highly likely that: 

hro-hbehi-hbab-gc — 'wolves seizing, or oppressing, sheep' 
btaag-bro hbohi-hhar. J when wolf* packs [himg = ** collected 
Jjtsliog.*, as elsewhere In the text) .seize, or oppress, the 
sheep 

In L 47 (supra) hbu-hrag — Tib. »] 0 p(= dbu, J hend") -mg, 'head 
bowed down'. The same $ftw, "bend’, in llsi-hsk i on (Laufer, 
No, 103, where are given parallels in 3Io-so, &c r ) p reappears lit r 
hdzii m-hbroii-hro h'dze -bdu m - to-b bu - h por, 03 
‘in tame-yak gorges the tied (animals) have their heads 
released T , 

where porffypor, applied to uugluii. "young oxenin 1 L 175* 35& 
(phot) mid with fhi and htlro, "set free to go\ in II. 1S3, 353, is = 
Tib. hbor l Tet go' (in the Tibetan manuscripts bor and por - 2 
cf. p 31U infra). 

There is no evidence that hirrhi in any of its occurrences is 
identical with hhihi-, 

Usually it. is t he verb 'do' ((pure, see p. 337). In: 
b k Li bu -neb u-h t she- re-we hi-nehu-b reb e, 74 
* if the fresh h huh n (Tib. kku, "liquid 1 , "sap\ "broth’ f) harms 
(goes biitl ?), there is the fresh loeAr 

1 It in curious that Cliinftw hild an nld word 't’jb [ Kiiirlgron, No. 713) = 
‘mw’. 

* por a].-o /?sr'frtfo iff dfjt yfanurcrifo tif.rfnimr .. -by Millie Luleu, Xo. 61. 1. 
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it seems as if some liquid shook! be meant: and in : 

liiled-ge-slitg-dze-h^vehi-hsi-hpo ||, 47—S 
it perishes {hM-hpo) in some connexion with the process of tanning 
In case, then, it should mean *onsftm\ it would accord 
with the statement of Rockhill (p. Si ) that the Koko-nor Tilietsris, 
who are 'expert, tanners', use cream for softening the skins: 
obviously the cream 'perishes' or vaninhes. 

A metaphorical use of the idea of tanning may be found in one 
of 'the Tilietan rmuiUBcripta ", where a certain queen is described 
as pressing down the heads of the fiends and rendering them pliant 
(Wien, a form of Tib. *niie, mfied, ‘ton\ 'mb’, runen, * pliable \ 
‘soft 1 , mmn-mHei, ‘nuiko soft by tanning '1. 3o in the Xam text 
the HI mi kingdom or folk were not shaken by the world-e.i ta- 
clysnt by reason of threti characteristics,, whereof one is : 
fined- htram -h (sa h -glu li-taf.i, 31 

+ having a glah stiff {himm = Tib, tram, us p, 285 infra) to tan 
or knead,' 

They were a - tough subject \ This interpretation is notably con¬ 
firmed by the word $lah t for which elsewhere 1 we have to recognize 
the com eiioh meaning of Tib, ffft.t. viz, 'wage'; tor we have Horpo 
gla, Manyiik grab (Thikhu mpi ?} T meaning 'skm', perhaps also 
Tib, gra r ‘own', * bristle \ jmdegs. ‘thick and glossy fur'. 

21. ijdzu, hhv. gzu, fizu, hjtt. bjufyu: hrmbhcb*:: bglt/nn, hlkyaft ; 
hbyi ; hfojn.d ; hrnh, c<i r {trim , rha ; kdrab; hbrud : stor\ hdtrr ; 

i)^k!u \hi;!n)-baib {hcha\ f hja-mt tu , kbjah-hvd'iie, 
hfojU'im’ti’ : folrab-hti'a{fiwnh}~hmn; frkya, bjai hkho ; hptth : 

hdotH D j hguhu)', Jfkofyvi-withz ; fWW % ff n ! btdifed^ 

ldt/o ; fjbjti’lildan ; rpyeri: sit’, bti ; i^neeid; hbxin-pmm - ktag; 
fydiswr ; Au?h&«w; hmm. 

An identity of tjdzn, ^u r bju, bdzii-, hzu easily understood by 
reason of the pervudEngoqtuvaleiicu of the Prefixes g and h in the 
Nani text and of I he very frequent confusion of dz witlj in Tibetan 
script and pronunciation, and (slightly] surprising only by reason 
of the intrusion of which* ns explained saprff (p* 158), is very 
nire in Nam, is proved by the following parallels: 
sie-gdxUge-JoI, JS14 — Bte-fie-bju-gP'gcig, 35b 
hroEi-hche-bju-ge, 115 ™ nni-hchediKU, 11” 
fidzu-fidro-fiphor, L B3 ■ gzu-hdrol.iphor, 353 

1 e,g, in the <^Ut^hkk!, 'return fur wugv*.'. Ac., 1!. 232.“. and perhaps 
Tib. gfii.fni, 'hireling?'. II, ® 2 , 73 . 
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lip Ivan (i,e, h !kya n) -hie-ge-giu ■ h by i As kvud. 307 = ikyari- 
Jjzu-hrho- re- It na( h na ri J - |idro mo, 188 
gdzu-hby i- h uan-re, 3U3, 308, 311. 

In EE. 115, 117 the frju, frszu is called hrah-hchr, which must lx? -- 
Tib. ran, ‘self'-f pees, eAw, 'dear', ' important‘ believeand 
olfi&rly means ‘self-willed T . more especially as 1.117 continues: 

l,ira n-hkn 1 1 -kl ia r-gsnm p ‘the three towns talking at will ”, 

In I. 307 the ‘ wise 1 hgtyan ( J capable" hlLyah in h 188) are said to 
lie offfzu hbyi race [frkyud Tib. rgtjuti, as in L 220 and else where : 
see pp. 214, and rhis fact alone would be decisive, since the 

htkyuis must be — rlpcm, the 'wild ass’ of Tibet. The * self-willed 
character of the ass, hjn, A-iU, accounts probably for the word jzn- 
lum r °htms, ’obstinate ', l tnsh h t fire., in Tibetan, which does not 
seem to have preserved any other trace of the noun. 

Np more is needed to prove that ffdzw, Mzu i yzu, bzu, hjn are the 
original Xatn forms of the word sii certified ns Nam, and its mean¬ 
ing ‘ass', by the Tibetan translator mentioned above (p. 132), in 
the name cht^pyi-tog-zu, "Asa of the Meadow, Little Tiger", and 
occurring elsewhere ae zu4xog-ht, ' Ass, Meadow AssRut we can 
also sec that gdzn-frfryi , gzxi-hbyi, since Afnj/t ail I appear elsewhere 
— Hsi-heia dbhi/hbhi/hbih, 1 small' (Nevsky, No. 125; see infra, 
p. 2(55), is the genuine original form of cha-ptji, 'Little Tiger ', so 
that gdzu, in ydzv-kbyi. properly means not ’ass’ but 'tiger’. 

We have here, it seems, the explanation of the whole matter. 
For the Nam text actually has hjuhn (L 312) with the signification 
' tiger X or, at least, some clawing beast; and this is, perhaps, the 
Chinese Aw {Ancient, ’yiw, Karlgren, No. 87), or u (Ancient.npjw, 
Karlgren, No. 1284), having that meaning, 1 The resemblance of 
the Chinese loan-word to the native Num word, zu. ju, or dzu, 
for ’ass', inspired the Nam people with the notion of a resem¬ 
blance between the two creatures. And this resemblance is 
actually stated in the text: 

bra ij-b chc-hj u-ge-kcab-htsoditwah, 115 

’self-willed asses ate equal to hash (ravenous beasts).’ 

The hiring, or Wild Ass, though of uss race, is 'wise'. 

Jt is, however, possible that the word represented by the Tibetan 
writer's rfro not the word for ’tiger , hjwfris , but this same freak, 
which also appears as cha, hr hi : cf, la l xc w &c., p. 199, Line 71 

x The iu-trat of oru? of (.ho Tibetan Maousiliipta, denoting wm unlucky 
v«hI in divination, at jnirhapH u ‘clawing tignr'. 
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speaks of * glaring ' AcAa, and in 11. 235, 230, 240; 242 r of the ta or 
he hah as requiring suppression in company with the yak: hut 
JE, 202, 203 speak of its ‘ horns ’ j. 

Tiie word h<a.h <ha, which la really nothing but the Tibetan verb 
hdiah ,' snap at 1 mangle \ together with two other terms, namely 
hdrab and ^brad, used in the Nam designations of certain animals* 
invites attention to a feature of such nomenclature. As mentioned 
above, the Tibetan name* of objects are often merely verb-roots 
expressing some action or occurrence, the connexion toeing a 
human interest or utility. Thus fir.ah can be a common designa¬ 
tion of all animals which "mawl + , fydrab of nil animals which 
' snatch r and hbrud of those which scratch . European 

language is not Innocent of such authropoccntric expressions, 
careless of nature's. S[>CciL i sj thus under the English w r t>rtl 'game " a 
large variety of independently existing creatures is lumped 
together. Another Nam example of the same will present itself 
later [p. 23flJ_ 

In II. 1&1-3 three classes of creatures are grouped together to* 
destined to l>e driven in flight istof-bdor-tfon = Tib. &tor, ‘Ijo lost', 
"go astray \ cf. hthvr, btar, gtor , * be strewn, dispersed, Ac. ’-dor/ 
hdor T ' throw outcast out V forsake bH-yiJii, on which see p. IU9): 

hid ya u ■ iipu ■ h bri re-me h hkI u-heab-yafi-stor ■■ bd or- hyon 
kyu-ldoii-rfio-re-kya-wa-ne-yan-stor-hdor-hyon || 
hidyo- bdom - n j Lg-re -h dr a b- 1) w i l -h r an-y ah- s tot ■ ltd or- hy on, j | 

In U. 331M0 and 343-4 the first two reappear: 

fi k v ti- f.i Idoa-hn'io[*|r[ftJ di kya l,i - h wa-il e [ - ] r[e ] - fist o r ■ ltd e b i - 
bphyiJ ||, 330-40 

bid ya fid,i p u- hbri-reuneh i-b klu -b«ih 
sroh-fie-gi5e-re-)diin-[bdehiI'bpyid ||||, 343-4. 

In II. 214-15, 2IS, the btya wa ht, similarly described as fcy«- 
AhJoii-/irefco, are said htehu-ta-h'phtin j' bad better come '!}; rind the 
hme.Iu^Mu-hfafi, likewise deserilied as hldtjan-hpn-hhri -re „ have tile 
great Hda for theii hL-ho [‘ruler* ■). In J. 150 (be latter art Ogam 
stated to have lied (xtordifaft hton i f||i. 

In connexion with the Iasi group ol passages we find mention of 
the hbrad : 

bbehi-tyah-rdebe-gc-bst^ati'hbrad-hrtlMghi ;|, 213—14 
4 flocks jide, see p. 27d) of sheep ami iyah repo! (Tib, rd*g t 
“unite ”) the hsteahdihmd ’ (for the flense, cf. the tdyo^ior 
* , . of L I4G, infra). 
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and these fybmd apfienr as 'braves' in,: 

hbrud■ ru-lipah-yLih-lmiu h- ge-brgam- b jihi || 
h brad-r eh poll geh brad -ata- b&d-TO- h yo h-hcJnhd 11, 305-0, 

H ere imtnedlatoly follow the hdnm-fiJju and the gdz&Jtbyi ; and with 
the hdotsi-htjuhu we tint! the hjuhuffirad In: 

I id om ■ bguhu- rmu [-] r|e) ■ 1; ri -st&b - niebi 
hj uhu ■ h brad -nna[-]r[e j-g-ri-etiremebi P 312 -13. 

In U. 171-3 the fddyo-hd&M'Jfnag off IG2 are said to have talked 
(££ 0 $ \t-hphroin A fcj mid then apparently to have been deprived of 
the ‘fire of speech * ; and they are no longer identified 

with ^jmA-Arf?h, who in II. 172-3 severally (hniri) talked: 

hr lrah-b wu h- h ra ii-bra iVre>hkohu -phrom ■ b to 

and whose ‘ fire of speech' was then Jtdrahd 

To complete the story it has to In? mentioned that ■ 
Idyo-star-bthu-rcdidrab-aior-btobo [f, 241* 

‘the Idyo being assembled m flight, the Mro6 flee r . 

The hjuku-hhrad of II. 312 13 have already teen identified as 
'clawing tigers'; and in LI. 3<t>-6 they are, we see, curtly mentioned 
hsi the hbrad, ‘the claweraand their hbrad-sta, 'dawings', are 
noted. Their rma, which In 11.312-1*3 render the mounts ins useless 
(p-ri-sSfa-wAi), are therefore the wounds (Tib, rrwt) which they 
inflict. The hdotndigti associated with them in this are obviously 
the bear* (Tib, dom , 'taw ny bcur’J, the .gtt who in JL 3iH-“5 occur 
with the hdmn-hgu as mouiitain.eommuidty-beara' {^rihi-lirgam- 
grc Y TJh. gre w bear ). We cati see then that the I/Mi/od‘domnfig 
associated in I. 1*12 with the hdrttb^rft-ftran, and distinguished 
from them in II, 171 3, are another kind of bear, the black (Tib. 
nag) bear, Since, with unmistakable punning, the ‘tire of speech ' 
is stated in the cape of the AdmA-Jam^-Arail, II. 172-3, to have been 
‘snatched aw&y T {hdrah), whereas in the case of the hldyod\dom- 
finug it was frldyo, it follows that thu hhhjam the second case means 
some kind of 'taking 1 or ‘deprival 

1 Tibetan ■* a by-farm of hbrad, 'rlttW - , 'be wrathfulwhite 

f re ‘snatch’ beat 1 , Initial yr, Jr, hr are Itehte to eonfufiion in (won 
early Tibetan fvfrul/hdrul. fyjrim/hbrlm, Mrid hbrid ); anil in 

tb» Nhin them? Le perhaps whew conrunion of Mrtl* (cf, 6ra6, p. ^$3) 

and brad, 

a Concerning tho prcul Tibetan bear, roganJud tw sumi-btinnin (tnJ in- 
teimely drciuicd—bciiij? the 'abominnUb? r (which H>liaokt be Vamivoron* 
fean-f«mj 'WKWf-nMn 1 af Himalayan exploro* — iflfnrence may be mode lo 
Pf(j,&vftyiy, AlonQaSia, n, ^41J-3i, and Rorklnll, T hr L^irvi of the L/ttmot, pp+ 
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The frinja-ftuvi-nc arc regularly, we aee* described as hkyuMtUm- 
hriia, which can reasonably be understood os 'capable {Anio) of 
making off (Tib. frioA) with speed * (Tib. dklju, dktfVQ, "run a race', 
swift’). They will then be fugitive creatures; and this furnishes 
an explanation of their name. For bija in its other occurrences in 
the text in very probably — Tib. ah/ti, crop’, w hile him will very 
likely mean 'making' (cf hdrab-htm, 'snatch-making' and see 
infra, p, 337} f and tie haa, os we have seen (p. 222), the signification 
* injuring 3 , 'bad 3 . Thus the hkijti ■ h >ou will be ‘crop- making 
injury 7 creatures, Le. antelopes and other fugitive species which 
make war upon agriculture. 

Wf come now to the .'mhi-hkindiath, described as hidyahfypu^ 
hhri . The description, in which hpu ^bri may, as shown mipm 
(p 217), but need not, mean “male and female', involves the wry 
difficult word hid if an and may therefore lie left for a later con¬ 
sideration (pp, 331 -3b But we already know (p r 131) as 

the name (-Ifyc-kru) of a legendary person, who, as well as one of 
hia daughters, was devoured by the demon Dgu-lcog#, in another 
version Go~ya-go* That name is stated to mean ‘Eye-blind ", and 
in the Nam tost me hi and hltu have boon shown (p. 223, cf, p. 2S2) 
to have the corresponding significations* The person, whose 
daughter became the peacock utioeeircra of the Skyi |»ople, was 
perhaps the legendary progenitor of their Nam kinsfolk. His 
name, 3 Blind Birds' Head and King’ (tfttpfO, p. 131). and the 
story of his daughter, suggest that he was originally a bird, namely 
an owl ; and this suggestion is confirmed by the name of the fiend, 
Qo, which may very well be = Tib. go (Mo-so Aid), 'vulture . The 
enemy of (he owl in Indian legend the crow, may in old Tibet 
have boon the vulture. In the passage; 

bid va h~bpU’ h bri - red; tnoh i-k lu-hca b -d ze ■ b tor -b k h o -ge - 
' bkhohi||, 218, 

following :l description of the great yakae hkho t which word seems 
elsewhere to mean ‘chief or 'leader infra, p. 203), it scorns likely 
that the meaning Is that over (cfcc) the hm/hi-kiit-bcah. ‘the great 
hihp (— &go, vultures) are fykho (chiefs)'. M regards the syllable 
heal* added to hmf.h f-A/u* it. has previously {J.RA&. UOfl. p- 2071 
been suggested that it may bo the phirnllziug tso, tfcc., Emm 1 in 
other connexions [8i*e p. 187). But, since that hr oh has not 

118-17, 150-U &e. Bookhm lellii ua (pp. 37l^j dull 'Bears ora very 
numcpoua around the Yellow River* where they do not keep Ip the hill* 
Jrides, bill 1H) frequently met With Oil the plain*'. 
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been found in the text as tsa, Ac., it is now more likely that 

it is merely another instance of the hcah which means * mangle ’, 

‘tear*. 

The connexion of the mehi-hklu-licah with the Nam country may 
explain why in 11. 343-4 it is said of him that: 

sroh-fic-g$e-rc*ldan-bdehi-bpyid 

‘being struightlv (or straightlv and evilly, he) wise, ho 
suffices as an ally (? ldah-hdeh\-hpyid)' 

whereas in 11. 339-40 the fugitive hkyah-h\ra-he ‘suffices as flying 
(hstor-hdrhi-hphyid) ’, i.e. all he wants (or all that we want) is that 
he should get away, from the crops. 

The word hldyo. attached to the black bear in the recurrent 
phrase hldyo-ffdom-tuig and identical, or punningly identified, with 
a hldyo meaning ’take’, ‘deprive’, or the like, cannot, one would 
suppose, have much to do with the Idyo of 1. 140 (quoted supra): 
‘the Idyo being assembled in flight, tho hdrab flee’: 

the hldyo-hdom-nag are themselves hdrab (1.162). In fact, the text 
itself in 11. 383-4 distinguishes a Idyo-roho, ‘ Myo-district’, from a 
hldyo-hro, ‘/iWyo-district’. But what if Idyo = ‘cattle ’ ? We then 
get the sense: 

‘when the fleeing cattle close together, the wolves. See., flee’ 

which is a well-certified occurrence, stated also in the 11. 213-14 
hbehi-tyah . . . quoted supra (p. 253). In another passage: 
hdom-hgu-btsubu-hyan-hman-hldyo-hrgam, 303—4 
‘though the bears come, cattle in numbers ( hman-hldyo ) 
form a community 

But, if Idyo does not essentially mean ‘cattle’, but rather ‘milk’, 
secondarily ‘all animals used for milking’, we not only obtain a 
term analogous to the above hdrab and hbrad, but also understand 
the ‘taking’ and ‘depriving’: the ‘fire of speech’ was ‘snatched 
away’ (hdrab) from the hdrab-huvih-hrah, but ’milked out’ 
(hldyo) from the hldyo-hdomhnag. That Idyo, in the form Idyohu, 
has, in fact, the meaning ‘milk’ may appear, it is hoped, later 
(pp. 326-8) : the metaphorical application of the notion of ‘milk¬ 
ing ’ can be seen again in: 

hhu[-]r[e]-bh»b-rgyeh-na-bnu-bldo-bldyobo ||, 355 
‘absence of weeping (Tib. Au, hur) being put in order 
(“arranged” Tib. yen or “being attended to’*, “moving 
softly”, Tib. g-yth), weeping was milked away’, 
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where ^ nu and hnah are already known, aa also the Abatract 
Suffix kldo; and rgytn, with the required sen.se of ‘putting in 
order’, recurs in the next following verse. 

The above may help to explain wlmt were tho creatures, sli and 
hrvxul, which in the two cases respectively ‘milked ’ and ‘snatched 
away ’ the fire of speech : 

sli-hti*hrho[-]r[e]-bkohu-mehe-hldyo ||| t 171-2 
hnvad-hban-prom-yan-bkobu-nie-hdrub, 172-3 
bo that the hldyo-hdom-hnag and hdmb-huxih-hraii have remained 
speechless. Tho hrwad, who is hbah~prom, i.e. ‘made powerful or 
master (Tib. dban) ’, can readily be identified with Tib. rbad, *a 
large species of eagle’, more especially since the next following 
verse reads : 

klag-hrwnd-hdzur-[re)-hwi-hwebi-bt'‘^ag. 173 
where Idag , which appears also in Tib. klag-cor, * clamour ‘ noise ’, 
is the name (glag) of ‘a bird resembling an eagle . ..: carries away 
kids and lambs. This bird is numerous in Mongolia, central 
Tibet, and Kham. Probably the lammergeyer.’ Rbad itself means 
‘faarah-voioed' and is name of ‘a large 8|>eeies of eagle'. Thus the 
verse means: 

‘while the screaming eagle, or lammergeyer, is away (Tib. 
hdzur, zur, &e., “turn aside”, “a corner”, &c.), the mice or 
rats (Tib. byi-ba+bi, on which see p. 191) collect.’ 

The mice or ruts (htci-ira) can be seen again in 11. 201, 273. 

It is therefore fairly certain in advance that the sli, who 
* milked ’ the fire of speech from the tears, are some animal species. 
They cannot be the Tibetan sri, ‘a species of devil or vampire’, 
because thnt word seems to occur in the text in the form art and 
in a dissimilar context. In 1. 46 they are imagined or dreamed of, 
perhaps in the dark, by the hbth*, who may be sheep (p. 249). In 
the present passage they are bti-hrho, ‘capable of, or acquainted 
with darkness or stopping (hti) ' : in 11. 288, 318, they are ' wise ’; 
and in the former of these they have authority when the hrUJfi are 
accordant or pleased ( hram ) in supervision, whereas in the latter 
they Idyon or Id yob (reading not quite certain) when tho {Udib i 
are hmor (‘bad* or ‘stupid’) or fytno in supervision. If they were 
marmots, they would be taking a just revenge upon the bears, 
which feed upon them, but there is no philological support for 
this; if they were tortoises, that might explain their power of 
resting (A/i), and the name might be connected with Hsi-hsiu tin 
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and the cognates adduced by Dr. Laufer (No. 133). But philo¬ 
logical evidence is wanting: since, however, the field of search is 
circumscribed, it seems likely that a decisive etymology will one 
day be found (aria, srin-bu, ‘ worm \ 4 maggot \ ‘insect \ ‘ vermin ’ !) 
The Dictionary knows sri ns ‘ a kind of wild animal ’. 

22. rta, hrta, rUth. hrtah] hbroh ; rgyag, hcag-rgyag: rdzo ; hkyud; 
hkrug ; : hldaggldag-nag /gr\ag ; hko-nag ; hko, hkotio^, 

hkohu, kho, hkho, hkhoh, hkhohu, hgo, rgo, rgor\ rho {hko 0 , 
hkho°, hku °) ; hkus ; htoh, gtoh (hgo°, hrah°)] hkah-hgo; rub ; 
hrah, ra {skuhu 0 , mrAi°, rgo ° ); hfjar ; nrer; W»; AMuA; 
Apart; hphaii (g-ri°, hrihi J ). 

That rta and hbroh are the horse and yak-bull respectively, the 
hero and villain of the composition, requires no proof: the names 
are identical with the Tibetan forms. The rdzo, who is the friend 
of t he hbroU : 

htah-hrd7.o-hho[-]r[e]-btor-hbron-htsore, 219-20 

than-rdxo-bkyud-na-hbroh-hdru-hjar, 220 

must l»e the mdzo, the cross between the yak-bull and the cow. 
We see that he is placed in the than, or the upland plains, and is 
dcserilied as a hkyud. which word, in the form hgyud, recurs, in 
company with hkrug (= Tib. bkhrug, 4 quarrel', ‘quarrelsome*, as 
in 11. is] 371) in: 

b Wnig-hidzo-hgyud-dze-brno-byod-yod, 10 

and is equivalent to Tib. rgyud, ‘race * (see supra, pp. 214, 252). 

In 11. 225-8 the rdzo receives successively the depreciatory 
epithets (see p. 215) wior-A$ru, rnug-hgu, A6ri-Ayu, in which the 
syllable hgu, occurring also with Adorn, ‘bear’, in the above-cited 
passages, 11.303,304,312, is, of course, = the Tibetan ‘ Diminutive 
Suffix seen in khyi-gu, 4 puppy \ &c. It is possible that in II. 225-8 
the term rdzo is being contemptuously applied to the hbroh, who is 
there the real, or main, object of denunciation. 

Have we in the text any equivalent of Tib. g-yag/byag , yak ? 
The most persuasive passage is that quoted on p. 139, where the 
yak. who is certainly meant, is not named unless the word rgyag 
is a Nam form of g-yag/byag, which on the analogy of rbyo = bya, 
‘bird’, rdza = mdzah, ‘friend', it might easily be. But in that 
case we should expect a recurrence of the word in the text, which 
has so much to do with the yak. The actual recurrences of the 
word rgyag are, in fact, not encouraging. For in I. 89 (p. 321) 
the phrase gsom-rgyag-hsor must mean ‘the forming a thought 
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lapsed' with the Verb rgyag, idiomatic in Tibetan, meaning 
‘cast’, ‘strike’, ‘found’, ‘put’, form’, Ac., a synonym of hdebs. 
Henc cdon-ryyag in the passage quoted on p. 139 will mean ‘form 
or make a purpose ’. Again, in: 

bcag-rgyag-bris(— Tib.bris/risJ-dze-hho-sto-ge-rdo-re-cis-tsha- 
hbyibi, 83-4 

‘when, with -diminished, friends dare, deserters (?) 

(hci, gci, ‘go’, ‘come’, Tib. mchi, mcJtis), are few'. 

heag-rgyag seems to be an equivalent of Tib. chag-rgyag. ‘doubt ’, 
sc. * hesitation ’. Accordingly in the preceding passage: 

bcab - rte-hyu -rgyag-dze-b Idas, 82-3 
the meaning will not be * w'ent over to the yak ’, but: 

‘making (rgyag) alliance with the hcafi party, deserted’ 

the hrah l>eing the frequently mentioned ravenous animals and 
rte a miswTiting, or alternative of rde, h^rde (p. 270), cf. rio for rdo, 
‘stone’. Then in: 

smu-bdzu-rgyag-dze-bldah-rmah-hrwebi ||, 27 

‘ under the stroke (rgyag) of brimstone (? = Tib. mu-a), the 
tombs of wooden posts were destroyed ’ 
and 

hde-hviin-sto-rgyag-rgu-hmvil-mvil, 29 
‘prosperity being made (rgyag) to diminish, thieves lurked, 
lurked’ (?) 

the name Verb rgyag may be recognized. 

In a number of passages, II. 129 (gnag), 130, 132,134, 135, there 
is mention of a tddag-nag, in 1. 136 gldag-nag. Line 130 : 

bthah-nlzo-bho[-]rfo]-bldag-nag-btshore 

in comparison with II. 219-20 (quoted above) establishes his 
identity with the hbron : and everything else that is said of the 
hldag-nag confirms the identification; his rise was due to the rise 
of the ‘Low Town’ and the fall of the ‘Mon-castle’ (11. 128-9, 
135-6) and the horse’s departure, just as was that of the fibron. 
Hence hldag-nag can have nothing to do with Tib. Idag, ‘lick’, or 
nag with Tib. nag, ‘voice’ (which occurs elsewhere, II. 104, 276, 
278, in the text). It is = Tib. Itag, ‘the back part of the neck’, 
‘the upper or back part of anything’, with confusion of U- and Id-, 
as not uncommon in Tibetan and in this particular word, as well 
as in others, exemplified in one of the Tibetan manuscripts. Else- 
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where in the text (tL 45, 52 ) the so me word Jfidag/gldag occurs 
with the meaning load' (Tih, /tan, perhaps etymologically con¬ 
nected with Hag). Thus Udag-naQ {Tib, nag, * black \ os In hdw- 
nag. 'black-bear*) means * Mack-bade', a designation highly 
appropriate to the yak. 

A similar explanation applies to the expression hko-nag in : 

hpu-hlaw-byab-g®’hdn>^ko-t na £> J 

‘With the big man in front (at the head) go the hla™g 

For Aft'o-wfli/ will be the famous expression ‘black-head*, denoting 
the 1 common peopleespecially (and perhaps ©riguwdly) of China, 
and occurring in the form m go-nag in a Tibetan text f 7 i he tan 
Literary Ttzta and Documents, ii, p. 279, =JJiAS. 1931, p. SU1). 1 
f{g Qf ff ,tja, also, occurs in the manuscripts. 

It would be convenient if in the Sum text it were possible to 
disentangle the several equivalents of Tib. mga t "head*; h9°* 
'origin' source ** ‘foremost 1 ; hgv, 'stain*, 4 infect'; spa, door , 
'entrance** 'means*; wja, ttsgo, ■direct ’, L command** ‘statu with j 
dgo. *a species of antelope*; bgo, 'portion', 'share*, division v 
'retribution'; bgofgm, ‘cloths',‘clothing'; as well as go * place’, 
‘space ! , 4 way’, ‘rank', go ‘understand ', goi-bo), ‘vulture 1 , go (M- 
a partide {on which sec pp, 201, 245). The matter is likely 
to be increased in difficulty by confusion with any equivalents of 
Tib. kho, -kho, ko, rib* sto. But some progress hm been made: 

(«) mgo, ‘ head ’* has beet] recognized in hkonag: see also (*). 

(ft) $&/ko t the Particle, has lwn recognized (p. 201) in lyidaMo, 
). 195. and is possible in Aftni-^b* 1115S, 202, 2l>3, and the parallel 
fywi-hkha, I. 33b. 

[c) hto = go* 'place'* 'room', b evident in: 

hko^webi-btuhu, 100, 'assembled, making Itsom' 
by reason Tib, go-byrd, making room See also (e). 

(tf) bko ~ sff£),' gate \ is apparent in : 

rog-bj i rda fi'gitf-h ko-h ton - mod hi , 211-12. 

It is, however, only a miswriting, since hgo-gloh occurs in the next 
preceding line: wp {el. The bko ofAJted»tar, II. OS, 371, .h J, 38th 
380, may be the same aa in hko-htoh. 

1 Applied to Tihf'tMn inniunoa people, it may b? sewn in a document 
quoted by Mdllo LuEoit, ♦ p. H, No. It3, f. 34; alrio in thu Lh&-su 

icuvriptinai M- HI aidpili/EAS. p. i-i$. A. I. 10, mid p, j- * 
u. I n). lo the I^yal-reA it ii eOU in urn {■» Tafcl. ii, pp. 2^7. -29h 
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(e) = ajo ?, f gaU?\ ia apparent, though jo, 1 place is not 

impossible, in: 

rgved-ht’KJ-iJru-I lo, *rgijid cornea to the htso r . 

** "hgo-hdre, 4 „ fJ J# gate 1 105-6 

„ 4tkab-hdro, 4 „ Jf Jf house") 

hdy a li- h t o-hton-ge-bgo-gt on - niO( E . 21 0-11 
'the high wall (?) being surrendered. the gate or place la 
surrendered 4 dftoft/gtgA, - Tib. 'send', 'admit"giveup*, 
&$Q+7ias-gtGn-ba } 'admit through the door') 
phye-bgo-bthu ri ■ rti-btiam-bdzom- h tar, 145-0 
'when there in n small [Tib. thuti'} open apace, the tame 
hearted makes ills escape (Tib. AfAar)/ 

In the phrase hgo-gtaA tho meaning of fftoii is guaranteed by the 
parallel 'place a urn? n during \ in lh 116 {with 'army ), 

273 {with 'enemy’), 358, na-rom-hloh, 'leave vacant place", 1, 100; 
while ill II. 110, UH) T the sense of 'let go'. 'emitappears: 

3trah-hton-gsobu-dze'rne'ge-ljgO ||, 353 

'When place-nbandoners survive, the bad {cowards ?) are tho 
means’ (or, with hgo — ‘ head 1 , 'with plaoe-abandoning 
survivors the bad are leaders'). 

It is, however, conceivable that in time passages hgo is not 
actually — Tib. #yo h 'gate\ but is go. "place', used in some rather 
special sense, 'home f , ‘station *j or the like. We may also regard 
as doubtful: 

rab-bgo-eig'dsie, 376. when rhe approach lolhe ford (rah) is 
destroyed (?) ’. 

The same sense, ‘gate’ or "place r . is apparent in If 46 (Ago Apo), 
261 tg-rub-hgabo), 369 (Ago-ijwispt); h 212, is obscure 

freading uncertain}. 

In AAoAtl^ro, 3. if>5, though ir occurs in the vicinity of a Ago, 
“gate', the Tibetan Unt-iuffO } 'advice', which suits the context, is 
in favour of Tib. Asgo. 

Hgo, 1 vulture * t may with probability be recognized lit; 

h saa-hdrah-hda g-chi -bgo-bsor-re-hyun, 260 
'children with {hdag, "possessed of'} nets (Tib. dm} spent 
their time (gtm) hunting (Tib. Mor + byefrtt-sor, "hunt- 
birds") vultures’ 

because the sport of catching vultures by means of net& ta known 
in Tibet {d’Orleans, Front Tonkin to India, p, 228). 
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( f ) rgo = Tib. ago, the most normal equivalent, is certain in: 
g-rab-bsab-Ukhebe || na || hnor-bdzan-rgo-btobo |J 
rgo-brah-bnor-[re-]bdzan-byah*btobo ||, 314-15 
‘In winning an enemy land (or In an enemy's winning the 
lund) fool and wise man are the gate.’ 

‘If the gate-word is a fool, the wise man is antagonized.’ 

For here the idiomatic use of hmh, ra, ‘enclosed place *, as in Tib. 
ago-ra-ba, ‘door-keeper’, ‘door-guardis guaranteed by the ago-ra, 
ahu-ra, ‘door-guard’, ‘own person’, of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
while the Nam text has probably akuhu-ra (1. 6) in the Tibetan 
sense and also mehi-ra, 11. 78, 188, 369, ‘eye-horizon’, in the sense 
of ‘sentinel 

The same rgo is probable in: 

btsog-brnm-bnab*tse-btor-ai-rgo |||, 120 
‘When htsog-hram sickens, it is a great gate of death ’ 
se-rgo-bldom-dze-bpah-brgam-bnam ||, 258-9 
‘When the wise have their doors shut, the community of 
heroes declines (Tib. iiarna) ’ 

and clearly also in the antithesis: 

rgor (= Tib. fygor )... hbar (= Tib. bar )... rxetr, 98-7 
‘at the beginning... in the middle ... at the end (?).’ 

(p) An entirely different hko must be seen in the recurrent 
expression hko-rno (U. 53-8, 272, 342), hkho-rno (II. 189, 267). The 
second syllable, corresponding to Tib. rho, *bo able’, supplied 
in early times a very common expression rno-thog, ‘capable’, 
‘competent’, which we should be prepared to find reflected in 
hko(hkho)-rno. In that cose the hko(hkho) might be connected 
with Tib. hkho/iukho , ‘think, or be, of use, necessary’, hkhoa, 
‘value’, ‘importance’, ‘necessity’, ‘usefulness'. 

Outside the compound hko(hkho)-riio the word nio is found: 

(i) several times as a Subject, obviously meaning ‘ability’ or 
‘power’ (II. 16, 49, 368); 

(ii) several times by itself as a Predicate, meaning ‘able’ or 
‘wise’ (II. 179, 188, 360)!; 

(iii) frequently as an Auxiliary with Verbs, stor # , I. 141; Auxj 0 , 
‘make', ‘do’ ?, U. 110.269,335; ldoh a , hldoh °, ‘go ’, ‘depart ’, 
11. 161, 214, 369; hkog°, 1.189; £yoflr°, g yog\ ‘sene’, ‘help’, 
11. 156, 289, 322. 

These facts would favour in bko(bkho)-rno a verbal meaning of the 
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bko(bkfio ); and the Verb hkho in the sense of 4 be of use ’ would be 
suitable. 

It cannot, however, bo said that that meaning of hko[bkho)-rho 
is everywhere satisfactory. In: 

rbyo-bko-rho-dze, 53, ‘under a capable rbyo' (cf. 56) 
bko-rno-ge-bco, 55, ‘the capable are leaders' 
bko-rno-byab-ge, 272, ‘with the capable in the van' 

that meaning might suffice. And in: 
hko-rho*bce-dze, 53-4, 54-5, 

we might understand hko-rho as a Noun, ‘ability (‘of great 
ability'), or take the 1yet adverbially = ‘greatly But in some of 
these cases we might prefer the signification ‘leader’ or ‘master’. 
e.g. in: 

stor-hkho-brho-re, 189, when the master is lost’, 
and in: 

bko-rho-klu-re, 342, ‘when the leader is blind’, 

the rendering ‘capable’ would be contradictory. 

If this is so, we can still work with the Tibetan hkho/tnkho, 
provided that we adopt the signification ‘chief person or thing’, 
which sense may have given rise to the expression kho-na, ‘only’, 
‘exactly’, ‘the very’, occurring in the famous Buddhist term 
de-kho-na, essenoe’, ‘reality’. A kho signifying ‘chief’ is required 
in: 

hkhar-hrpag-g-yar-re-stor*moh-bjoii-re 

re-bmoh-bjoh-ro-bldag-gnag-hkhobo ]!, 128-9 
‘ Low Tow n having become high, Mon-castle lost, 

In all (?) the Mon-castle the black-back is chief. 

And this is confirmed by the repetition of the word in 
II. 215-13: 

btor-bhron-bkhobo . . . btor*bkho-ge-bkhobi 
‘The great Yak is chief ... the great is chief’ 
since, as we have seen, the great Yak is identical with the * black- 
back ’. 

Perhaps this sense of hkho accounts also for hri-bkho, II. 291, 
295, ‘hill-top’, more especially ns in 11. 290-1, it is contrasted with 
g-ri-hpah, ‘hill-bosom’ (side), recurring in 11. 302 {hrihi-hphah), 
30S. 1 


* Cf. Tib. ri-kha, p. 132. *upna. 
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Ilku-rfio ui g~we-fyht-rno t L 152, bus been interpreted above 
(p r 2S l H] as a different expression, containing a Verb hkv, 'desire’: 
of. hhu9j L 352, 

(A) i3t.il! a further hkoho, for which Tibetan supplies no etymo¬ 
logy, occurs in h 101, where it in equivalent to the very rommoii 
AJ»A«/ bkhohu , ‘speak/, ‘speech/ It has been Suggested (JRAS. 
1030, p, 206, d* 1) that Ibis is Chinese k T ou, * mouth % ‘speech ’: and 
this is wtrongiy supported by the phrase Utah - h khoh u-hkhoku . 
11. 292, 205 (p. 20S), ‘nnswer-speakuig-spcaking/ Le» conversing, 
in which htttb will be = Chinese fa (Ancient tap, Karlgren, No. 
954), which in Tibetan script occurs many times as tub. 

(i) In case the phrase hfcohr^hko-bphytig, I. 101, should signify 
'saluted (Tib. phgivj, "salutation") with a view to speaking’, the 
same frko would (>e possible ini 

hsehed.ikoho (327. hkho-bo j -hgvan-r e-hkb-hko-bgyan |j* 325 
‘harms as cause were the cause of telling (sc. the narrative) p 
and the A&ftnA-AtaA t 1. 328, or hkh&-hdah, 1, 329, which were 
'restrained T , or 'damned 1 (Adam), like the Ass^fnA, 'injuring*’, 
]. 326, might be 1 causing!*’ or ‘causers’. This might bring iti the 
well-known Chinese 1 word ko t i cause": but perhaps we can work 
with N il). Jiga, ’beginning*, hgyan being obscure. 

(j) Doubtful is frko in 67 {hko-^hgra), 123 ‘only \ 

‘verily* 1)* 125 {fcldaii-lhvt'i^ko, ’only ' 7), 390 {hI?o*bta'nicad ); also 
fjfcko in 209 {hkho^eaA, ‘chief’ ?), 241 (hAv-rgum-kfio-tt), 295 $ 110 - 
hkho-hsoq-g*-), 217 (JfcAo-aiui). .See kho hkho in V ocabulary, 

23. Ari, g-rij AnAi, Qrihi ; meA^i ^on“-, A ran”-, Q'™ > 

hri-hno , dikho, a ft pan ihphnn), °hmku f hgru ; A Co, thn\ ,yto; 
hsch*i ; sli; hH. Ayer; $-y™j ; pros, hgras, Anus; hrth, rdehr.; 
htcad ■ Art; fhn-Ttjijam ; i^tir; hlni-rtnjeirbyr) - fy&ah'Vi<t \ A?/mr- 
hUib ; A mil ; A katf-, hdzam^brojt, htx> : \ hron : In, hint ; la-po ; 
gdag; %dzu \ (2) Aftift, g-ron ; hynd \ Adse, Afarrc, tsu ffm : gri-ta ; 
htnii — hthoii, ntudi.m\ hna-htam \ gto-hmn\ rgyen ; hrgynn. 

That hri/g-ri, Tib. ri, ‘mountain/ is evident. It is natural 
that in a country of great mountain ranges the word should be 
frequently meritioned and distinctions should be made: thus, one 
of the Tibetan tests speak* of gtehuy lgtsug)-ri, ‘peaked moun¬ 
tain.* \yyud — rgyud, ‘ridges', ri-rin-pQ T “long or high mountains’, 
of dbye-rhe t ‘wide expanses/ fiphmn-rub, (probatdy) ‘precipice 
ledge*’, ri-lKmr-te‘bznr, 'mountains winding, winding’, and 00 
forth, 
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In the Nam text we have had /i id (fund)-hrihi(g-ri) ‘high moun¬ 
tains' (11. 34, 62), hbos-hrihUg-ri), ‘big mountains’ (11. 290, 291, 
293), mah-hri ( hrihi, g-ri) ‘huge mountains' (U. 302, 308, 309): in 
1. 168 occurs hbyi-hri , which ought to mean small (see p. 252) 
mountains ’, and probably does so mean. In: 
hdoh-bri-bldyah-ge-spo-hpod-pod 
bran-hri-bldyah-[ge-Jbsebe-bwnd-hwad, 13-14 
the foloii-hri are contrasted with the (irnn-Ari. and the spo, which 
cannot be different from Tib. spo, ‘summit of a mountain ', with 
the fisthe, which likewise — Tib. rise, ‘top’, ‘peak’, ‘summit of a 
mountain', ‘house-roof, &c. The (iran-hri are evidently the ‘self 
(i.e. by themselves, solitary, single) mountains’, since hran = 
‘self, Tib. ran, pervades the text. The hdokhri are probably not 
the * trench, hole, pit, crater (Tib. dok) mountains', but rather the 
‘face (Tib. gdoh/mdohs), i.e. contoured, mountains’, since the 
Tibetans shared the universal tendency to see faces, heads, kc., 
in mountain ridges. 

The mehi-g-ri-htalt contrasted with tid-g-ri htor in: 

mehi-g-ri-btah-dxe-rtah-btaog-hram. 35 

is, no doubt, the ‘border of the tire-mountain7 volcanoes being 
known in northern Tibet: and the fact that the horse’s original 
capital is placed near a (heavenly ?) fire-mountain may explain 
the references to great heat’ (dgu-htor, dgu^ldo, II. 78, 139, 191) 
in connexion with the fall of the ‘ Mon-castle ’ and the earthquake. 

As regards the parts of mountains, the f}ri-hkho\ ‘mountain- 
top’ (Tib. ri-kha) and fkrihi(gri, kc.)-hpak(hphak), ‘mountain’s 
bosom or lap’, have been mentioned supra (p. 263). The ‘moun- 
tain’s-hom’ (g-ri~hruhu, 1. 21. hrihi-hruhu, I. 293, Tib. m ‘horn ’) is 
an expression perhaps not found in Tibetan, though an Ox-horn 
( Olan-ru ) mountain is known. 

The passage (11. 299-301) : 

bse-hse-hldon-bcah-g-ri-sti-byor-re 
bri-hno-bdzori-g-yog-re-rgyan-ge-brihi-sti-byor-re 1 1 
brim-hldobu-b«an-b>'an-bri-hgru-gras-re-bri-hci-bwudbi || 
mentions the g-rHhrifti)‘Sti-ht/or, the Ari-Ano, and the hri-hgru. 
The hyor must be = Tib. tfor, seen in tho-gor, ' pyramid of 
stones heaped up as a votive pile, a cairn (tho meaning 

1 It could, however, he ‘eye{sc. nentinel-pcx*t)-mountamthe hstmih-hri 
of U. 290. 295. the WoA-p-ri or 1. 296 : see p. 278 and L *8® hldyoh-g-ri ... 
tntht-hrah. 
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1 boundary \ cf. mtshams tho), 1 i,e. the oftdlJoatmtod obo {Tib. 
lab-rUt, for la-rise ?) of modem travellers. 1 It might seem to 
follow that Mi is the top of n pass or the like ; but the meaning 
‘ rest \ found in Tib. Mi bMi/hth i {siUbahi^gnas, * resting-place'} and 
in the fai of the Nam test, is. no doubt, right* since such oix? 
points are inevitable Jtvstmg-pkces. In contrast we have the /m- 
htta-hdzon -y i/oy t i.e. "the castle ifahon) below | g-yog) on the 
mountain side or slope [hno — Tib. riotf)'* who.^o walls, perhaps 
(hrgyah — Tib. rgyan, ' wall)* or which, stretching {'Ob, Hrynw), 
act as a rcst-otaT* Then tbe An'-J^nt, ‘mountain comers’ (Tib, 
gru, ‘corner 1 , ’angle i,e, projecting points (of. yru-bzi. 'square 1 ), 
or else ‘recesses 1 , being a lined {gras = htjrus, I. l'\ ‘alined in 
battle", }m, 1. 344, Tib. hgra*, ‘difference between two parties’, 
gra, "proper order or arrangement dgrn , enemy 1 *) ‘keep watch ! 
{fyu'iiii} upon those who come {Aci = Tib. wdu. ' come r L go T * = 
HsiTi^ia go:. gr> h, Nevsky* Mo, 144* see pp. 209, 332) “to or on the 
mountain *. 

The watch (Afoad Tib. faiad t hltcuf] on the mountain heights fa 
extended in 1. IDS to the rfto-rgtfam, * boundary slabs ': in 1. 6 it is* 
it seems, used metaphorically of flies [wyr-fajan-farad) \ and in a 
line quoted vupm {Aif ht-fatfid^famf}) of the summit* themselves: 
nor h it to l>e doubted that in farad-fada A-fern ft {I. SON}, on which 
hueo infra (pp. 28S--D0), unethical watchfulness is signified* All this 
i 3 the less open to doubt as in one of the Tibetan texts* ill n passage 
treating of a protective supervision of a country by certain 
divinities, the phrase brttg-faood, “watching on I he rocks", bos 
actually taken, or preserved, the Nam wfor h. 

A further expression, important for other applications, is seen 
in the line: 

dgU'hldoditor-gc-hniafi-g-rihi'bkuii || T 309 
‘Willi great heat, the large mountain is hollowed out w 
caves in' (Tib. Muife* ‘ hole "* L pit", 1 cavity P , e.g. in sna-MuA, 
‘nostril’, bmg-khnA t 'cleft in a rock'). 

For the compound brng-khun bus had in the Hsi-fan languages a 
considerable vitality. In the Kgya-ron it is, quite regularly, pra- 
khi. ‘cave' ; 3 and in the dialects collected by the Vieomte d'01 lone 

* fitoan lifcranf Text* drui Doeuturni-B,. ii, p. 274: II. 301. 1* Sc. 

- Sea Freievali*k.v, i, pp. "C, 2S3 (Yule); IOm-UmII. p, 126, Diary* pp, 
i)2-3; d'Orl^an-i, op. cit., p, £55; Futtorer, i. pp, 3fi4, 3JEWS, 3510, +9£* 421; 
d^Llchc, pp. 22,5-6; TflM, il, PI, UUC; Filchncr, Om Alan* 1‘admc Hum. 
fnrjntwpicee. 

* pra-Uia t ‘precipice*. 
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It is tr.hra-tchn (No. 36), frAu-Axm (No. 40), (No. 41, Godak) T 

h uelei (Xo. 42, Go -lok), irhra, tcha> being stated to mean 'nock' 

( — Tib. brag ). The word hkuh is ntao ii«ed of A ruined Mon- 
building 1 (fatmfrtnofi) in I, 3BM, nod Then. I. 383, of friendship 
{hdzab-hhtaft), or friends, become ' hollow \ This metaphor i& 
applied, moreover (I. 124 ) T to irfdaH-krari. 

Also connected with mountains are die hbu rviye ha: rgyau or 
the passage; 

g-yog-t^ah-rQH bpu t -dze- h m n r- h I m b-ge-h rlolio |; 
bbu-rwye-boe-rgyah-iize-foldyo-hior-ge^hntna j| F 15-16 
a passage immediately following the verses concerning the hdvA- 
An i ml kraii-hri : in 11. 50- i the passage, with the [inns inverted 
and with hmb for tirtotfo, rbtjt for rwye, and for htor-ge* 

AsWh?, is repeated. /firye-Jcr, rbye-hw, can at on.ee t>e identified 
with the dbiji' rhe of a Tibetan text, the additional rgyaii forming 
with (r.fi a recurrent phrttsc — "of great extent : the Tibetan dbyt 
= H pluiu ,’expanse','extent". Then bbu will l>e = Tib, jjAu, 'the 
upper part (opposite of mdah) of a sloping mlkjjf 1 , Mite higher 
ground , t>eing the phii-dan-tltin, ‘up-val» rising, rasing , of the 
Tibetan manuscript. The form £6w (elsewhere meaning ‘head*, 
and etymologically connected, no doubt, with pAuf, does not 
create a difficulty, seeing that in the Tibetan manuscripts we find 
a fair number of eases [Gy»\ day, tjah f &c.) of jnedao in place of 
aspirate and some lpho t phu, *c.) of the converse. 

With this htm are contrasted the g-yog (Tib. yog £e0b * belowot 
the accompanying verse ; for this word is applied to a large volley, 
and, as we have seen {pp. 5-6), a portion of north-eastern Tibet was 
designated ‘the Eight Yogs '. The tact that in the verse the g-yog 
are ^brimming with filth [Tib. gttnndtn /bfandxt: in iht* Berlin 
fragment Min-ma]sc. mud, and that they have hmar-htjab^ 
'cascades', is due to the world-cafAdyam. Nrlobo, hldyo-htor, 
jtitd hunt may be rwrv T ed: tikewifu? the expressions ri¬ 
ft kr\tkadihro, L 313 ri-htenth n.hhfoJto, 1 . 294 , ijyatt-g-ridijim , 
II. 313-14, hstmih bnhi, lh 290, 294 {hn) ■- 
11. 296-7. 

In 1. 296, hstrak-g'Ti-fyto-na, hto is probably = Tib. mtho, " high 
(see i rupm, p. 248], while hstrab lois a relation to ksfsai r h^cuh t to 
be discussed infra (pp. 276 aqq.h 

G-rita, in l 157. is entirely different and means payment \ 
r price' = Tib. n"*ha. 

The word Araii so patently — Tib. r&ri, 'defile , gorge , cn 
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which sec pp. 5-6, that it is unnecessary in discueii the mutter 
But in: 

hbah-re-hko-htar-dze-hnu-blam-glq-hran j 
hdjca m-h broh-h roh-dze - hi iain-t t>- b bu - !.i por. 67—$ 
we have two phrases, h^tn-rf-hko-hinr and fidzam-hhroA - Areri, 
which both recur several timed (11. 371, 373, 3S4, 386, 3S8 f 3£Kl), 
and in 11. 373—i: 

l.nJzu m-llbron- hro h- re ■ hbafi-b ko-h ta r ■ dze-b kad-h roh-re-rgy en 
arc accompanied by a tliird phase, hhad-hmri-tt.-njy-'n, itself 
recurring in ll„ 373, 37.7, 376, 377. It is natural to connect the 
phrase 'tame-yak gorge’ with the story contained in the text; 
hut this would he an error, as appears from the following facts: 
From S. C. Dai's Tibetan Dictionary (*.v, khun-tshag) we learn that 
the Tibetans have phrases, khnn-tsharj and rt-fshag T denoting 
respectively ‘yak of the valley and L hill-yak belonging to the 
higher elevations and hill-tops of Tibet'. A + tanm-y&k gorge’ is 
therefore a general term for a kind of valley, namely one opening 
out into spaces where- the tame yak is employed. The statement 
‘each hhid gorge k uphill or .steep' {rgyrti, of. Tib. $ym-du r 
uphill \ i}y< n-gzar--po r strap ascent \ ike.) connects with Tib. gad y 
'rock 1 , swd'jwj, a precipitous cliff of conglomerate such as often 
walls in the mountain rivers , ‘a wide crack in a conglomerate 
rook’, gad-*kyibi w ‘a rock cavern", <j<\<krg}ja! t "the walls of com 
glomerate rock through which mountain-torrents have quf, their 
way , gad^jihug, ‘a cavern or cleft in a conglomerate rock", A 
place near to Hgru-gu monastery in Arudo, by name Kn-dron 
(i.e, Ktid-roii) is mentioned in the Urografin Ttfteta, p, 54. 

The expression 'each hkad gorge is uphill' (rgyen sometimes 
takes on the sense of ‘difficult’l shows that the Nam author 
prefers the lower volleys; and this accords with the statement 
hna-hlam-gfo-hraTi' 'the home path (Tib, lean) is spirit-joyous {Tib. 
ran)'. It may help in the interpretation of hhan-rf.-hko-fylaT-dzf s 
when we 2 hall have decided between the possible meanings of 
hban. 

With Aron, “gorge’, 'valley , quite unconnected is theg-rori of: 
hdc-me-htah-g-rori-byed-ge-ta f 71 
“fires of prosperity, diffusing y-rtmd 
Hyrd, elsewhere, 11. 53, 303, used of omitting lire (rnr/sme), in the 
second instance a metaphorical Tire of hate {/uSpri-sme}, here 
diffuses g-ren, which may accordingly l>e = Tib. gro^H. 'cold’; and 
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this will suit the contest* since the ‘fires' in question are failing. 
It is, however, conceivable that $-ro& here = Tib. groh. ‘die’, 

* death ’; the fires are 'expiring'. Though in this passage 'cold is 
more apposite, the signification "death is acceptable in: 

ses-h m ad-fidrWehe-re -bpat-broh-bkee, 30 

’when the wisdom-low hdzirt, the brave gain death.' 

But even here the meaning the brave are chilled ‘ is supported by: 

6es-l,ititad-hdzwe’dze-mvtig-mye-bt-nn ||. 31* 

«when the wisdom low bdzu>:, the power of fire is rotted. 

The decision depends upon the unasoertained signification of 
Adswr, which, if = ktew , ^ again antithetic to ‘ fire ’ in = 

, . , mog {cloud bb tawe-re- mye-hyan-hwad ||* 6. 

If this £tnce could be connected with Hsi-hsia frbx, tsu, *rain' 
(Nevsky, No. 92) and the cognates adduced by Loafer (No. 123), 
we should obtain the apposite sense : 

‘though clouds rain, the tire also watches 11 
which would also give point to the two passages with Mruw. But 
the paronomasia would demand a second ^imre/^dztes, which, if it 
meant 'play', 1 spurt\ might bo - Tib. rf«, rtted, and, urace iu 
eastern Tibet tihe and tdli are tn dfatingmdlfch le in promiiieialion 
from kht/t and khyi {of. p. 299 and Jaesehke Berlin Academy 
Monatabericht, lS«o T p. 443), might also be = Bsi-hsia mkhht 
mkhux, ‘play' (Nevsky, No, 73). The same signification would 
suit the tauwAu of I. 196 (p. 245)* 

Clearly antithetic to Aroii,‘gorge 1 . is tho W of: 

b bo - brori - hrog' re b lab - hkyan - bras ■ re * b&s * \}&i - hdzuhi | j , 
344-5 

1 the wooded gorge Ixang A torrent (Tib, frog), the passes 
\hlah) also lineal by the enemy (on bras, hgm*, see p, 266), 
the wise evades 1 (?) death.' 

This liUih is evidently = Tib. la, 'pass', and it is so spelled in the 
following line: 

rgyeb-hehi-liro- re gdagy un-la-por hSes- Wi*kdxulji | J 345, 

‘if there is a place for going back, though the high puss is 
conspicuous (ijd/ufj.?) or occupied, the wise eudfo death. 
Here fe-po Tib. ht-po (Le. ''pho), ‘apasa over a lofty mountain ; 
also U high peak*. On 'jdag*, ‘ bright \ as applied to mountains, 

t I tju:u - nfcu* ‘be disguised''* oMUI* in o dncunimt (Tifertan 

HttrOrf Tati* and Ltocumcnl*. if p. 205 J 3fc> A 3). 
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see p. fi : but here the word may be connected rather with bdog. 
‘possess'acquire', hdag, 1 owner\ 1 possessorwhich sense may 
be found in other occurrences [pp. 242, 357) of gdwj jtdag in the 
Nam text. The same htofji , + pass', is perhaps to be seen m: 

blnh-gsom-hrani * . . ]gyobci-ge-htan-mu-hro ; (, 10-11, 

The reading is partly obscured in the manuscript, and the meaning 
of igycho is unknown. 

The passage, ll r 301-14, is concerned, as has already appeared, 
with animal species occupying the mountains. It begins: 
hrtah-swa g*wc£-]r[eJ-g-ri-brde4jIdah |j, 301 
" While the horse is doing #im, the mountain is possessed of 
hn fe. T 

This Artfe Eh likely to Eh? identical with rdeh* of: 
hbehi-tyatVrdeht-ge, 213 

where M«:hi is a word found elsewhere signifying 4 sheep \ If 
nif^e = 4 Jlnck 4 troop\ it will be, in sense aa weD ss in form, — 
Tib, ad4, J claa8 f , 'community', "race', 'tribe' {sds-tw/yad, 'eight 
classes (of demons] ' r &c,.) p Hsihsia yds, gdih (Nevsky, No. 45). 
The passage continues; 

riie-ne -g-ri -dze-bW im-hph li- h runn, 30i 
where hlditn-hphu fcf, line 310 hldm-i-hyitfin-htfi, 'hldim were many ) 
is problematic, as are also the hgtthdddofi {mist ? avalanche?), who 
are associated with hldim (disappearancea ?)* 
bgali-hldoh-hra h - re -h m ah-g-ri- hpu nun 
dgn-hldo-btor-ge-bmaiV-g-ribi-hkun ] I 
bmU'Wa-rj'sO’ge-hgab-}ddoh-bk\Tid 11 
lignb-bldoh-brah-re-hldim-hmah-hto |[, 303-11 
'The hguh-hldfjft ’ being free (? h run, by themselves) on the 
bosom {Tib. phnii, jwim) of the big mountain. 

With great heat, the big mountain is hollowed out (Tib. 
Hum, ‘cave", &e.); 

Able to cause cold is the hgah-hldon race* 

When the hgah-hldoh are free, there arc many hldim {?)' 

After the hgah-hldoi* come the Jikhu ; 

)inie-bldttbdjro^]redimnti-bkliu-atrth j |, 303 
there being hostile wolven {Are?), the great AJtAu (? — Tib, 
tjryah-ku (and = JtAu) ‘wolf 1 ) are at the top.' 

Then come the bears {bdmn and htfrityre.)), the fjzu-hhyi, Little 
tigers' = asses, and tfie bfjhjnn( = Ifci/an, the kiang) t who are of 
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a® race ttftzu-hbi/i-hfcifud) r With reft ren ce to these hostile creatures 
severally it is stated (It. 310-13) that, if they are on the moun¬ 
tain (Jrf/j'-rt/g-ri^i), the mountain is {practically) 'not there 

24. ffnim, gw, Ani; A«i f $nis ; Am-Zhor* °btsa ■ Ani; rui ; mog, fymog, 
gmoff : rgya-fifn-kt, hrgtfah-hiii-hh ibkf.h *); Ait/ycA, hgtpih’, 
hkor ; ke, hkt ; fijo. Ajo$0, h'hoho; htab; Lih ; : AJc^, 

r AcAofif i ; mu ; rwra. 

probably meaning ‘day |Tib. flin) and conjoined with 
hii, = ‘darkness \ has already (p. 23b) been noted. AU'i this 
renders it probable that in : 

ita- l,i3<>linah- y<i fi-gfii -hxdz utn-clobo [|, SO 
gui = Tib. tii-ma (sometimes ^Ir', 'the sun'; 'the sun smiled 1 , 
firdzitm); for the tie.U verse states that 'whan a good (?) man 
perishes, an inferior man rises' {supm, p. --7)„ and in II. SI-2: 
hsa li-ro-hsig-dze' iunog-redildon, 

Vtoen all hostility perishes, every cloud (ftmeff) 1 departs/ 
That mop hmog gmog means cloud r is indicated by antithesis to 
1 fire r fmyej in : 

, . . niog-hrswe-re-mye-l,iyah'luiTtd ||, 0 

Tire watches'; and that meaning apposite in the other occur¬ 
rences of the word {lh 52, 54, 55): very possibly it is somehow con¬ 
nected with Tib, rmtgs t 'fog 1 , 'stupid’, &r. B ‘Tangul 1 rmukha, 

1 cloud T , mug, '(mental) gloom * {gli-mug, ijidmug, &cJ T 
‘darkness’; and then also with rf^ T ‘dark-colour’, and further 
with mum , 1 be obscured , * puzzled’, rmons ,' deluded \ " delusion : 
as a translation of Sanskrit msgha. ‘cloud’, it is probably to be 
mx-n in the name of the retreat SanoKaii-mog 7 (mahd~mtgha} f 
in the Sa-cn region, mentioned in Tibetan Litemnj Texts and 
Documents, ii, pp. 305, 307; and perhaps Lo-lo wow, is the same 
word. 

Accordingly in: 

hmog-b^'rip' K ^'^)’ ftj! ^'kO"frkor'(re-]thhd, o2-3 
‘Clouds of great extent perish (fr&dj—when ihe rggit-hm-ke 
hkor* 

we suspect that hm has to do with the sun, more especially as in 
I. 109 we find the spelling rggah^mh. This expression, with 

1 Huice we mttv nofrlrKrt the pn-*]fei Lity (Hut tpii nkutn mentl-i ‘law!their 
eyes dosed’ (Tib. uw = Jufewn, ‘*riuta h ) in sleep (Tib. In 1. -^3 

(p, US3l rtf'urn k -ill epithet ‘fin?'* 
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further variants, ftTgifa^ hke t hbhe> is to be seen a tan in II, 291, 295, 
319, The Verb fykor can evidently be ~ Til), hkhor, + go round \ 
'return', which, in fact, appears elsewhere in the text. 

Hut. the expression! rgya-htiike, be inf; a whole, might have other 
explanations; and the syllable Aid' might, for Instance, be con¬ 
nected with Tib, ffnis, nis t ’two’, which we have found in the form 
«ii. We might then see In the b a suffix, akin perhaps to Tib, ka 
in (f&is-kn, ffni-qu, *the two', g$um-kct, *the three’, Inaka, 'all 
five\ &c., ef. p, 241. This would yield a quite natural compound, 
' the two rgifus 1 , and perhaps the same b may be seen in iia-hb f 
‘the five* [*), I. 54: eee p- 203 . The numerous meanings of rgya in 
TiheLan ("seal \ 4 mark 1 ; ‘animal of the deer class 1 ; 1 not\ ‘trap 1 ; 
4 extent ‘ size \ ' plain country 1 ; 1 Chinaman'; 1 useful 1 ; 4 steel¬ 
yard'; 'beard 5 ), Home of them requiring particular sttffixes, 
cannot prevent our inclining to the meaning L plain', 'extent', 
which in Tibetan is the most fa miliar and which suits the phrase 
hrfjtjah -Ad r A i htron -re, 1 travelling to this plain country', in h 327 1 
ffgifuh-$nah-four, I. 391 T This idea of'plane surface' takes in the 
Tibetan phrase iH'ZtaJ}i-ryya-diznr, ‘white planes of sun and 
moon 1 , the sense of ‘largo orb', 'disk', wbieh accordingly is 
given in the dictionaries. Instead, therefore, of denoting the 
sum in some connexion the word rgtja~hni-b denotes the sun 
and moon. 

Who {apparently some living creatures) are the of 

L 187 is obscure: they" are likely to lm the A/or-A ni-fysd-ff? , over 
whom the Great Yak becomes lord in : 

btor-hni-btsa-gc-btor-hbroh-hkhoho., 2 15-16 
and probably not the tor-sni of the than fields: 

ht htth-lc-tsll&h -dze-t or-sni-rgam ,219. 
sm-rhi occurs in the Tibetan texts w ith the meaning ‘ net', 1 trap ", 
which is probably the meaning in 1. 219 S since 1. 220 speaks of 
* being caught in the toils' {lidru-frjar, see p, 369), Further, 
the Tibetan manuscripts refer to «S'hi mountains in the Skyi 
country. 

But a Verb hhi, probably connected with m-ma, ‘nm’, and 
meaning ‘shineV may be seen in: 
bj o-me-hdu b-re-hlab-ma-bni, 67 
‘When the hjo fire tsinkfi, 1 the hint} docs not shine" 

1 In thft Tibetan .\1 EiiniM-ript Wni) seems td Is? t'mUTil# of (idub (usually 
*bc rati^uod') in thin nense, which HELUklty is expressed by tiuA, 
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which seems to be directly contradicted by; 

hjoine^dub-re-Wab ipossibty hhJ-me-hzUs |j t 70 
' When the hjo fire sinks, the ?ihib[Ma) fire is ablaze 1 

H hich contradiction may, however, be due io mistaken omission 
of the vowel’murk (e) over the ma of J. 67, 

T)iere is a strong temptation to find in the antithesis hjo/hlab a 
contrast between sun and moon - . And, in fact, in the same 
generfil context wo find a dear reference lo the moon: in 1. 73, 
repealed with a alight variation in JJ. 75-0, we read : 

hwa-sto-bge-dze-iila(J, 75 /aA)-hnini-hte || 

‘with exhausted (Aim-s/r, see p, 337) good fortune the moon 
{and not the sun) accords 1 

and the rendering is confirmed by a reference to fire in the same 
context: 

luic me-htab-g-rohdived-gO’tadiwa-sto bdib J|» 71-S 

h the fires of prosperity, milking cold emissions, are exhausted F r 
and because in I, 75 it is said that: 
li wa - st e -1 ] ge fie-dze - dgu* h tor- (,i byj 

with exhausted good fortune the great boat [becomesj am*IT. 

Thus for moon' we have $l(i t foA; and la is, in fact, the most 
widely attested Tibeto-Summit form with that signification, Jtj 
Tibetan da ba , indeed, the fxt umy not be the common suffix, 
since there ure in the various languages, as has been noted bv 
Dr. Lanfer (Xo. 12), forms such as La lo sla-ba, $<ybo, <Ce, which 
may not bo loan-w ords From Tibetan, But nothing would just ify a 
mmlOEtyl la bio hlab, tor Ma^ba , in X am or t he related Iti nguagos \ 
and the htab of the text could be explained only us a scriptural 
miswriting, not Indeed unparalleled in the manuscript, of b In 
place ol h in & form hlah. Even so, it would be difficult to discover 
either in Tibcto-Et Birman or in Chinese (jih, in old Tibetan script 
zir) an etymology for a hjo, jo s — l sun\ Wo must therefore seek 
a different antithesis. 

With the signification chieftain ‘ {Tib. jo/co 4o.; (ijo is 
evident in: 

myi-rgye- my e[-]r[epbohos-hy o-h j o, 153-i 
L il there is no great man, the initiator is the chief 1 
wiiero hchos t which in IL 15&-9 also means ' beginning' { v htjo, 

' manage f , ' carry on’, see p + 132), is the same wotd ns cbo of one 
of the Tjbatan manuscripts, meaning both 'beginning 11 and 'chicf- 

T 
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tain'i it may be itself connected etymologically with hjo. lhe 
same hjo t 1 chief\ is seen in: 

hyandstt*bjt>-d»*byftn-gB-bgro ms » 03-1 

1 under the good as chiefs the good Nourish (^'rawa) 

t cog- hj° T rB 0 'd 2 e-py i-rjtsj- ne - beer, 201 -- 

‘under an evil enemy chief a memorial looks terrible lo (he 

good' 

hphob' ma-rab-ge-b Uub ■ bj o- lw ho n, 7 3-4 
sutirtifctttefl (sc. children) for father and mother hold the 
chieftainship’' 

WTiether this is the meaning ofAja in II- 372, 3$7„ 3S®, we may -or 
the present leave undetermined. 

But an antithesis 'eliiefuin (or lesder’l Speaking’ (&M), 
though In some possible context it might be found to work, could 
not bear repetition as in : 

b ba u-hrehe hkhche bbsii - h ro-hgehe-nri 
jo-Tfi-hgcbc-blab-rO'bgc, 251-2 
"Every a gain, every hbaA a joy, 

Every jo a joy, every tdah u joy' 
sta-baii-rpag’ re -by ah -imc -bbyuni -re 

jo-medibyam-re-hlub-me-hbyaiu-nu |[: | j, 252-3, 

There, every haw being made low, front (or face) fire nuH (nr 
abundant), 

jij-tin? mild, Aio^-fire mild r . 

h jo(hdzot)-ehi-t-e-r^blab-bitftri'byah-btA b-hldyaii-bTO*bpe&i| | - 

385-6. 

'When hjo comes, Wafcwords (or hearing, Tib. nan?) corre¬ 
spond" (?h is mark (or example) (?) of ftldyan -county 
(The only authority for iiaii = 1 words \ beyond its appropri¬ 
ateness with hhib, being Hsi-hsis iwflif (Liiufor, i\o, Iff7)|. 
Another certain signifi cation of hjo / hdzo is eat , corresponding 
to Tib, ad, ^s, hsth, bzosj A Nam example of this in the form, 
perhaps Imperative, pso will be quoted infra (pp. 334-6) the 
following may l>e added; 

rne-bpo-hido-ge■ h kebu-prom-h]o r 177 
the iiend (or enemy) braves ate the ftkrJf n making' 
hr ite- hpo-b fie-ge ■ b kohii- prom - lul aoho, 301-2 
"the wicked fiend (or enemy) braves ate the speaking \ 

Here the forms hjo and faboba, occurring in two different state- 

1 On Nam iftfc h*-.- .'ii/rn, pp, Si4-">. 
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menu of the same incident, lire clearly identical fcf. p, 335), the 
ulterrifitionj/ife being frequent in all Tibetan writing and scrip tur- 
al!v easy. The rendering ‘ate’ is justified not only by the pro- 
vwnsly (pp* 254, 256) discussed references to 'milking out’ and 
snatching the fire fat. power) of H|ieech, but also by the use of the 
kindred Form fid rah jj-j : 

hbftn -l.iidsJpb n& ge likeltume-bdzafr J j , 170 
'good authorities eat, the tiro of hkehu ' 
witieh occum in the context of the refereneej to the 4 milking out' 
imd snatching’ the fire of speech. What hkrAu is may be con¬ 
sidered later, 

i hese examples do, indeed, substantiate the expression ftlah-wc, 
’fire of speechand in antithesis thereto a tire of eating' (bjo-me) 
would be possible. But between 'eating and speaking’ tho 
antithesis is not ^ efficien tly natural for frequent recurrence, and 
in the passage ll 335-fl it is quite unsatisfactory* Whnt is really 
required as a contrast to the 'fire of speech" is the lire of action ’; 
ami this is available, if we understand hjo/jo as equivalent to 
Tibetan&so, 'make ', 'maaufoct.tire’, work’/craft'fashion\ It 
ia possible that in the lorm bjoho this is to be foutid in; 

nn- b tan !i -»te( — hteas -1 c) fi/o h [dyo-ht hor-ge- h ntis-dzo-g-m f.i - 
liyo^-hug^ge-bjobo jj, 33-4 

On the harvested fields . . , the earthquake anted a* a mill 
(Tib* fithagy 

mills for grinding or threshing torn, perhaps worked by a rope 
(Tib, thng, "ropob Uutg-bzo, 'rope making')* having been known in 
Amdo in the eighth century a.d. (Tib, Literary TtsU and Dock 
tmnts, ii, p. 40). 

If, then, we can understand The hjojo jn hjo jo-me as meaning 
"action h , work', we obtain an null thesis between fire of action' 
and 4 fire of speech' which seents adequate in nil the passages. The 
same contrast between action and speech may be seen in I, 137: 
h i i ri-re- Imjyatn-re-hkhah. h Id ufi -himhg h i 
hdzohu-rO’bldi're-hjobu [| bwa-frkab 

When females are restrained {krdyam, p. 350), talkers have 
voice: 

This being a place for males, action is the talk*' 

J’Jte word ft ban ban, recurring in some of the above passages, 
requires a more particular consideration, see provisionally p, 346 
In the present eon notion it seems appropriate to take note of one 
or two other terms related to the heavens* 
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Skar t 'friar" = Tib. afosr-ma, Hdrpa apre. Takpa, fa*™*, 
Martynk JbuA. Mo-ko JtAo, K, M* *£> **& various forme in Lo-b, 
does not seem to present difficulty. The sob occurrence of tfhar, 

•[ mi) 'threatening, or alarming star', ha3 been 

quoted, wtpra p, 244. The word mim, I. S3, is likewise ft 
lipup. cW; though it would naturally be compared to Tib, mun, 
'darkness** the passage is not sufficiency clear for a decision, 

A mu = k sky T , aa equivalent to the widely evidenced lio/fflM, 
of ilsi-fan and Tibeto-Bunnan generally (see tupra, pp.fr*, 98-0., 
and for Hsi-hsitt wo, Lnufer, Xo. 34), would he acceptable in Xan. 
It seems not to exist in Tibetan: mtt-miu i*'nky , may mean pure 
bunudary* and contain the word mu t boundary', ’limit , 
'margin * end rmu tftag, Vw« mpe\ a rope by which the ancient 
kings and queens of Tibet were reputed to ascend to heaven V 
oontain* a rmu which might have tonic other explanation. The 

Nam text has: 

bmu-lirhn-skhrud-dze■ mor-htah'[bgntsI || T 9-lb 
Un the Amw r put to flight (Tib, ainxd) in I^In, the evil power 
was arrayed 1 

and there is an antithesis to 'earth 1 (see infra, p. 329) which 
renders it. probable that mu = sky’. Probably the same hmu 
recur* in 1. 11* hmuhro, 

Num rm«, again, has only lwq instances, in both of whisk* 
however* an equivalence to Tib, mu t ' boundary ' limit , is 
probable: the instances are: 

Itaat^chud-rmu [*]r[e] 4ikohu -prom-g-yfito 

'the earth having its boundaries lixed (rW), speech was 
distributed (?)' 

hb\i-hri-hgafi go chidirmti-hphor [[ re, iflI-8 
‘ id) the little hills having boundaries for their going released . 

Of. I* 353 : 

gauhdrod>phor-[re]-hehi-hdo-bdyah t 

'the ass, being released to go (hdroJtpbor), started to depart . 

25 . mreA, *wai >tf. *&M ' t VA, $*"&; D $fah 

Vitsah; >per {hptr) ; fyscah-> Ayer; 'hldalt, "An (AnAi); 

hf.vth-ht&th", btta-phai gimn, hlsah; hnom ; hryu ; gzo\ rUb*, 
Mdshi'hldt, hideht jho - *rvyam , hjim, hdz&n ; } <r im-rr-hldohu. 
The form mcahfmw b used in a number of clauses of the type: 
hrtAb-swAb-E-wel-Me], m r 301 = rtah-bswab-g-ivebc. 29b, 
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where the subject is the horse, and the verb is sometimes, as we 
see, g-w, ‘make’, ‘do’, while elsewhere it is hkom/gkom (11. 175/ 
222), A/d»'[r] (1. 174), hphytgs/fyjxg (11. 170, 360): mor, not a verb, 
but probably = ‘bad’, occurs in 1. 173, and in I. 359 has perhaps 
been lost through the defect in tho manuscript. There can be no 
doubt that in ull these cases stink, sun, has the same meaning. It 
cannot be sun, the most usual Tibeto-Burman equivalent of Tib. 
so, ‘tooth', which does, however, occur in the Nam text as sun: 
that would not accord with the verba g-ust, hkom, ‘make’, ‘do*, 
‘accomplish’. The same consideration excludes ia/hca, ‘stag’, 
sa/sun, ‘blood’, rtsun, ‘grass’, tshtea, ‘salt’; sbah dlxih/hIxih/ 
dbas/sbas, ‘magician’; so, ‘earth’, ‘place’ (in some connexions); 
and we can think only of so/gso/gson, ‘live’, ‘nourish’, &c., 
sos(-ka) ‘heat’, so, ‘comfort’—all these being perhaps ctvmo* 
logically identical — and so, ‘watch’, ‘spy’, with which so in 
so-mtshams, ‘boundary’, i.e. ‘watch-border’, and in so-kha, ‘fron¬ 
tier guard and toll-station ’, is similarly identical. In favour of the 
last is tho fact that so-kha is actually recorded (Tibetan Literary 
Texts and Documents, i, p. 275, No. 9) in the form sun. This mean¬ 
ing harmonizes, further, with the Predicate hram, ‘agreeing’ or 
‘united (in)’, 1. 288, and with wior, ‘bad (in)', ami hriah, ‘stern’, 
or ‘violent’, which in II. 318-21, in the same context with mor, is 
applied to suxUj. 

It is therefore to be understood that the horse, after 
his retreat to the hgatn, was employed in the service of a 
man, viz. the hbos (supra, p. 231), as ‘watch’, 'guardian', 
‘police ’ : and this is, indeed, certain, being stated also in another 
form. In: 

brtab-swah-g-we[-]r[e]-hboB-hsah-hldab 
bbas-hnom-li.sah-gtsuh-hrgu-nm-gzo ||, 164-5 
‘The horse keeping guard, the master is (really) landowner’: 
’The crops of the land enjoyed by the master thieves do (or 
shall) not eat’, 

Asa /1 = Tib. sa, ‘land’; gtsah = Tib. rtsah, ‘crop’, as in 1. 159; l 
hnom = Tib. nom, ‘enjoyments' (‘In Amdo all articles, sub¬ 
stances, properties (movables) are called nom-pa'), frequent in 
the phrase gya-nom, ‘abundance’, ‘wealth and power’; hrgu — 
Tib. rlm/rkun (in the Tibetan manuscripts also rgun), ‘steal’, 
‘thief’, p. 233; gzo — Tib. za, zos, bzos (zan-zos ), ‘eat’. 


1 Cf. L 378. h*ah htsan T 
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Elsewhere the horse is said to be ffsah-g-yer , awake (1 ib., Ac., 
yer, “not asleep", g-yer-jto, "expert “wise ) l on the land : 

rta-bsa-g-yer-dze, 330 = rta-hsah-g-ycr-ge, 3-16 
which expression is elsewhere (11. 141, 267) used in evidently the 
same sense, but without reference to the horse. This imports also 
another term, since in 1. 230 the expression is hMsah-kytr, not 
really different (to and c being constantly confused in manuscripts) 
from the hscah-hytr of I. 250 (applied to the horse) und 11. 296-7: 
in L 298: 

rtab-bswah-g-webe-bbos-bstsah-bldah 

the hbos is no longer hmh-hldah, ‘landowner , but hslsah -owner . 

Unfortunately, hstmh also is ambiguous. Shall we understand 
that the hbos ‘has his wutch(man)’ (Tib. btsa, blsas, ‘watch , 
‘scrutinize’, a verb well known in Central Asia)* or ‘has his 
harvest’ (Tib. btsah-ma, rtms-ma. blsas-ma) ? We clearly cannot 
understand ‘his offspring’ (Tib. blsas) or ‘his wages' (Tib. blsas ). 
It seems that the meaning ‘watch’ has strong support: for in 
II. 290, 295, we have the hstsah-hri (ftrihi), which must be equiva¬ 
lent to the hstcah-g-ri, ‘watch mountain’ of 1. 296 and the ^toa-p ho 
of I. 291 (see infra , p. 279), and at the same time proves that the 
hstsak-hyah-hthah of 1. 288 contains the same hslsah. Provisionally 
also it is probable that the same JjstoaJi is to be seen in hyu-hstsah - 
tyim (hkyitn), 11. 345, 350, 351. A doubt remains in regard to 
hisisah-hbrad.hrdag, II. 213-14, where ‘smite’ (Tib. rdeg) ‘harvest- 
snatchers’ is more likely. 

Who then are the hrlehi, whose hswah-hram, ‘accord in watch¬ 
ing ’, is mentioned in 1.288, and who can scarcely be other than the 
bldefii of II. 318-21, whose hsicab, ‘watch’, may be hmor, ‘bad’ 
(1. 318), or ArAzri, ‘stem’, ‘violent’, 11. 319, 320, 321. These hldehi 
are, no doubt, the hide, hldehe of: 

bldc-gc-bgru-ma-rmah, 77, ‘the hide dreamed of hgni-ma' 
blde(bldebe)-ge-btab-b!don, 370, 371, 372, let hide (pros- 
perities ?) return 

A word Ide, meaning (a) ‘treasury’, ‘storehouse’, (6) ‘warm one¬ 
self’, 'be warmed’, appears in the dictionaries; and also Ldt, ‘a 

1 This ytr, g-yer. perhaps preserved in HSrpa tatyen. ‘wake’, is probably 
an extension of ye, ‘alert*, in ye-myig, ‘alert-eye' and yt^ies, alert-know¬ 
ledge '. 

* Tibetan Literary Tact* and Document*, ii, pp. 223*13, 251. B 1, Ac. 
One of tho Tibetan MSS. has this word with tbo r- Prefix. rt*a*. 
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prefixed tribal title which some of the early kings of Tibet had 
assumed'. The late Professor A. fcL Fran eke r who translate* 
[Antiquities of Indian Tibet, ii, p. 80} 'the Eight Ldt {taAHtaos, 
tie/rdc/fxU) of the earth', expressed the opinion that kU, as 
found ftitemating with bde t in the mmw of late kings in western 
Tibet, was 'only u dialectical form of the word Bde, "blessing, 
happiness'. White attached to the names of prehistoric rulers in 
Tibet, it was not neglected by their histories I successors of the 
seventh to eighth centuries, Khridde ( Itsug-brrat], Khri-sron Mo* 
bt-san, itc TT including Khri-tde S rente btaon, Sron-btsan Sgam- 
po, htmseli. It is, therefore, a very ancient designation, to ins 
compared, perhaps, with $ri, 'beauty 1 , "prosperity *, in Indian 
names, and to analogous terms in other Oriental spheres: oqai- 
ceivably it is, in fact, connected with tde, "be warm, warmed\ 
The same word may with probability bt? seen in Hsi-hsia tdeh/ 
Mi ft/Mi, “kingdom 1 , 'futurity', 'power 5 , 'ought' (Nevsky, Nos. 
11, 133) — Ji (Laufer, No. 13!}), certified as meaning ‘rich and of 
high rank' and occurring in nn official title, w.vi li. 1 

Accordingly, the hId?- who supervise may be the “powers’ 
generally. In I. 288 the rbfyi associated, with the M/uft, ‘good 1 , 
ntor, 'bad fykru, ‘commons', ria T ’horse', and in antithesis to the 
Mi, are likely to be mortal, if not actually human, beings; and 
in II. 31S-21 the Bmae is probably the case with the who 

ore stated to have appointed a ‘Thousand! district Jocanniand or' 
(atoiteApcji, on which see p. 234) j unless the expression te meta¬ 
phorical. But it is also mi id (1. 319) that the rg-i/a-hni-hke :lto the 
'hlfirhi of stern watch' \vwaJi-riaA), and in h 295 they are said to 
meet [fckam) on ever}' 4 watch-height hlia -p.Wjy] (cf. la-pa, 
p, 209): in accordance with what has been elicited above this can 
only mean that the supervisors of all things are the aim and moon. 
In the passage, h 319, mention is made of their circling all round 
{hrim-rt-htdohu); and the expression 1 beneath t he ftr^ya^ni-ftke ' 
[hrgyaA-hniHe-g-yog) reminds us nf the Tibetan ni-hog, ‘below 
the sun 1 or "sun below ', concerning which there is sometimes a 
doubt whether it means 'western countries' or 'countries' gener¬ 
ally (Tibetan Life ran/ Ti.rts and Document*, i. p, 21, n. 2). The 
outcome seems to Imj that the rlehi;hldthi fyldf, are the “authori¬ 
ties', 'powers', or 'blessedness**', and sometimes comprise 
mundane, sometimes superior, powers, 

1 Perl laps (lie same Idt may be in the Jk of Meriia "gOOJ". 

UttWie,. "hod 1 . 
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Hie eispresHioji tho-Txjyam in; 

tllOd^ara-ge-hw»<bre ( 10D P ‘watching the boundaries' 
must correspond to the repeated ttttahama-tho*ph^g-r(ffia~ean r (or 
rgya-cun) , "boundary with a hEmd-mark (or seal)’, of Central- 
A s i; m Tibetan (Tibeta n Lite. ra rtf Trrfjt and Docu merit#, ii, pp, 12B—40, 
274,361-Sb But, gin ex: there is no special reason for identifying a 
rfflfdm with ryifa [nutdde their equivalence in tffifBMfjtffyam)- 
ishtca = njiju , 'a kind of rock salt % it is prudent to sot? in rgyttm 
a connexion with ff^atn, “slab of stone T , * roof-sin te 1 , and ffj/am, “a 
aheitor, recess [n a rock \ and to think of a stone slab a boundary 
mark. VS‘ho an the Hjim-lidi and Pa4a4a, who are in L 10ft to 
keep tho watch, is not apparent. 1 There nirty lie some connexion 
with: 

gj-au-g-ri‘hjinidiho-],ik!iog-re-bphnh | j. 313-14, 

A different tho applied in I. 132 to the “ black-buck 4 and in I. 374 
[htfta) to hiMifr-httY. * brave deeds (doers)' is, no doubt = Tib, 
mtho, 'highland the same has been suspected (p, 24S) in regard 
to hdijnk-hlo, |. 210, Q-ri-fflo, ]. 206, phitnh-hto, \ 374. 

In l 42, wil e re t he horse is not in question : 

J lsi ill- htaahdid zuri-dze- bkloingehtuJ, ‘under wise h.m\h- 
/j/nHerft the hllorrr are restmined f 

it seems that b?a)i-ht-iab, repeated in I. 44 us must he 

understood as hsoh-hsteah, ‘land-watchingb There is no difficulty 
in this; for—to overlook the confusion shown in the variation of 
the phrase—the j in st#nh, like the h and r in the Tibetan cquiva* 
lentSj is a Prefix, and the 6 was originally, no doubt, attached only 

1 Since in I. I4 mijiUjon is made of collection of ^im-ta serviceable for 
wounds: 

'™a*g-yo®-ifio*go-bfini -ta.ht liun 

anil since Tib, ftjbt is l n mineral substance rubbed on oil acuta " and f\jim ia 
'mud', ‘clay', it ia likely that Ayim hem refers to the oM and invelufirte 
Ch'iwip practice of colleclinp in (tie iDOUDliiM herbs and mineral dfUBP, 
which are Uflfti Olul Kill! to tho Chimwp (&ee Hockhill, }>. 132; Edgar- p. 65; 
Ferguson, p. 231 (photograph); TafeL il, pp, 243-9): a habit inherited by 
the Lamas (HuO nnd Cabot, ii, pp r B-T-.')-, fn S&iukril also the fftrrJhy a is 
tiHililioufllly the home uf drugs, This may explain the phi ft*? g-ri.hjrm, 
‘mountain medicaments’. 

JT/iWJi - ii po4a do may conceivably mean 1 drug-calico tors pnlwa«dJy, 
really lighter- 1 . which would harmonize with the iia-Aiftdgr-re-A/Aa/j* dmg- 
cullcctora openly, secretly fighter* or 1. 314. Tho sylkibkH fi-Ji, perhaps 
flugge*litig ACmietiling email or sly. appear [n tho Tibetan naifiii (pAinf-ft'-ll) 
of tho tagoCDUa and in ai4i<Ji ‘mnd of rain*. 

1 Perha(js aotrm kind of superhuman creatures, since one of Iho TEbetlffl 
tnunUiaCnptai Apouka of a 1 fi'u.'M god’ mid a 'i/frim bond'. 
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to the An ratio form bfms r There may well have been un original 
uon-Aomtic form hlsha, represented by the Nana fU&ah (perhaps 
aJiJo by THn tiha-khti, 'iirget Without mention oi faih, ‘land \ 
we have in I. 2tUS: 

htsah htizju'v hyoh-ge-J.ivrah-nts lib rah | j 

‘With wise superviftors above good work (?) flourishes’ 
(of. p. 339), 

ff&ih — ‘land \ recurs in J r 314, and perhaps in I, 41. The form 
gsah Lawn hi. 333g^ ria^ p 'steep find f , and in: 

gsalt-re-hi sub’fedirab^ge-hHabu-bjam-rfio (| h 27G-7 
‘[h} the places, both lands (states) and crops (Tib, btea f 
‘ harvest *), were iti Lid-minded group- (?)'. 

Concerning htiakst, see pp. 322-3, and cf. hvcofrdjriia-hjam, p. 339. 

26. ?>nu:, me, #tw - vtyr : rne/jti, hmthi: mu \ fay, fay ; fujs/i \ hcttti, 
raft, rhah : **m M, Q rdaurt; «e-, gw*, *mn (Aorm ) ; Apithi, 

hphuhi ; fahu-fafa pu glo (AJo); hdmm; himl ; rgytb ; hdro • 
fans; famr-Mf .; ^aii; gte. 

It is unnecessary to prove that me, fay (in I. J 71 hmehe) t already 
noted in so many instances, means * fire* Tib. me 1 Ac,, Ac, But 
it may be added that it never appeals to mean anything else, 
except in: 

bteog-h ram -h me-ike. htor ■ b tasdi proms. 1 2 J -2 

in which hmr will Joe shown infra (p. 292) to signify 'is not Afye., 
which in Tibetan orthography of the period would he the regular 
writing of me, is used in a number of clear instances (IJ. 0, 3ft r lf)2, 
193. 197 (A -myt-) t 357) to signify likewise 'Are'; and the only fre¬ 
quent examples to the contrary (II. 129, 153„ 241, 365, 3(95) are of 
the type smyi^fau-myt-rt:, 241, already quoted us meaning "if 
riuiTi’s power is notThe negative faz wye occura only us a 
verb, equivalent to Tib. i ned, + is not', ‘Is non-existent’: it is not 
used in the sense of ‘-less’, as is Tib. med in tsUA^muf ‘strength* 
less hihI the like. 

To the occurrences of ‘is not", we must add the instances 
(If 129 P 153, 363, Slid) where in accordance with what has been 
stated above (pp, 174 aqq.) wiyer, occupying the caenim position 
and functioning as a disyllabic, has to le read as mye-re. There 
h no otherwise occurring mycr. 

The form mcAi/hmehi, on the other band, normally means 
"oye‘, e.g, in the designation i7w4tt|Awe&)-ifctoj: -faah, in tn<hi-ra t 
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vifhi-i}y.f r &e. The i in HaJ-bMu mei, 1 eye \ has been noted by 
Larder (Xo r 53). in a number of wises, however, exemplified by: 

dgn-ii Ido- h tor-ge-su ■ me ■ hmeh i 

Imab-wg-rtaEj-ge-so-hmih-niehi ||, ] 14-15 

‘With great heat who kindles fire t 

‘The horse giving place, the 9CbAna?t is non-existent' 

we see that, in combination wit h the sentence terminating: hi , 
me§i can represent either tnc 7 fini’ T or me, ‘is not\ The Litter 
recurs in Jh J5C, 31 i, 313, 313; the former* which is, as we .see, a 
e-asnal experiment (‘tires fire 1 }, does not seem to recur; bat it is 
well paralleled hy hrftuhi in rtu-hmtifyi, cools fire 1 fl. 183). 

It becomes therefore a question whether mcAi, 'eye', does not 
similarly contain the enclitic hi discussed supra (pp. 190-2); and 
the answer seems to tie that it does. Putting aside, as inconclusive, 
the cases [11. 23, 18.x iHhj where the mehi hme/ti, is final in its 
clause, we find only compounds II. 78, 18(1, 309, 

V n > h 33, *#*!, M- 151* 370, °eAa, L 352. "hpa, I. 273, a Mv- 

kchtt {beak), 11. 150, 161, 218, 343, and 

mebi-hgub-hldoge, 155, 'with eyes covered up 1 . 

There does not seem to be reason for distinguishing these from 
other cases, such as krah hvxhi (and htrr}-hrUih. where we have 
supposed . pp. 190-2) the- presence of an enclitic hi What seems 
to be decisive here is the feet that there appears to be a certain 
instance of mye (i,o T mm), ‘eye 1 , which form is in fact, that attrh 
buted in the Tibetan manuscripts {supra, p. 131) to the Xam 
language {Mye-krv}. The instance is myt^hpchi, I. 212, which 
probably means ‘eve-sparkle' or ‘eye-ornament 1 (see p, 356) and 
to be not different from the mcfn-Bpa, $pe.fy i, of II. I5I T 370, and 
perhaps the hmehi-hpah of I. 272: in L 211, rfnit/fhptiSi, the 
meaning 1 fire r is not. impossible. It must, however, be admitted 
that an independent instant's of nuthi conversely meaning ‘lire 1 is 
not apparent, unless mehi-thv, 1, 352, should happen to be ™ Tib. 
wic-cAfl, * flint \ 

Snm usually occurs in relation to me, ‘fire*. In 1L 2S2, 283-4 we 
have: 

b^eg-ame-ge ■ bri m- hdzoni 

which tJeems to mean 1 meeting lines 7 (sc. circles) of burning fires 
(no. torches ?) with sme. = ‘fire 11 and frfcg. The word Hz*J t again, 
raises difficulty. There is a phonological objection to its equi¬ 
valence to Tib, sre.g, ' bum which meaning is most appropriate 
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here and in L 159, In I. LSI we have acquiesced (p. 15&-6J in an 
equation to Tib. c jtegs. 'go*, which in I, 330 might also suit gkgf 
hizg ; but, unless the compound tjteg-mtie. fare some special sense, 
that will not serve in retire! to hAeg-sme hew. His point must 
therefore be left obscure. Other occurrences of *hk reinforce the 
notion of fire, thus: 

dgu-hld o-h tar-re- hra -wert^bi 
rgyetl-hran-aTne-ie-hkhar-hgyUflfts j|, 191-2 
The heat being great, the horse gave place: 

Ityyed being itself a fire, the town s power (T) 1 was destroyed ’, 
h rg ved-IiAfi n -stnedjycd - re, 'tmjttiugfl hate-fire of r titfud , 

An occurrence in I. S42 is affected by a doubtful reading in the 
verse (ntya probably for rpyed], 

Sme differs, perhaps, from me by containing a verbal notion, a 
blase \ This appears clearly in: 

gaa£ pabi-bdzo-hdza-cah -sme- h auk h keh i 11 
g-ruh'uagdibo-gy an■ chan-rdzuin-me-g-wclii ]|, 2fi2-li 
’ children as good as their fathers [or as braves) gained an all- 
bfuzitig fire" 

4 , , . . made an ulh&mling fire’. 

Here the expression:? coA^tot r cJuin-rdzum,. correspond to the 
Tibetan tnii-rig, causes, 4 all wiao' T all knowing'. We might 
connect with cuns-po t 4 c fever 1 , gtmVpo ‘dever’; and this is, 
no doubt, correct, but not directly. It is probable that mA = 
bcvA* 'comprising 1 . ‘ comprehensive" [beaA-rgtja t L extensive com- 
prehension 1 or J comprehensive extent '), which is really the aorist 
of the Verb fcftan, bean , bctiAs, ‘holdb The Verb appears in close 
vicinity in: 

hsas-bnah-hdag-ehi-phyer-dtaiVhson |jj, 260-1 
'children who had sickness were tended — Tib, gaon), 

being support ed-held (oAail}, 

The signification ‘clover 4 appears in eases where can is not the 
first member of its coni pound, in : 

rgycd-kmn-rgiun-can, Ml ‘disunity clever in secretly enter¬ 
ing company’ (p. 244} 

and In 1. PI ‘clever in wisdom', I. 43 gae-fimA, clever in 

harm \ L 49, brrlfrheaji, ‘clever in power V though here the sense 

* W ntfun in L. 34a with Jyu, perhapa = Tib, **& ’country', 

I# it - U4-W hffi t ‘stnn^th' <N>V4k>% no. U*\ ?_« » * comu^tedijnth 
Tib, btfj/ kt and hO means ' bililn a * 1 1 or - Chinese i I, jap, ?>. A arly., I > 
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of’holding* would tMiftice. Very possibly the forte of the word in 

<Jt)-[ila-bdzo-rha h „ L 70+ fypto*-1$'phy&-inyi<ah, 1+ 298. 

bean, 1+ 299. is similar, lin eoii r * city ', II. 11H, 210, set- arupm, p. 245+ 

Rme ut a quite different word. It is used only in the repeated 
(II. 124, 232, 337, 340+ 342) phrase itor^rfa- rm*-$€, always asso¬ 
ciated with something undesirable^ as in; 
htorhrta-iTne-ge-hso-bnah-stor j| t 231-2 
"the great horse being rme, the is lost". 

The restriction to the particular phrase excludes an understanding 
of rme as = me., ’is. non-existent ; but rme would be :i regular 
equivalent of Tib, rme, " spot‘ blemiah T , physical or moral, which 
in one of the Tibetan manuscripts and elsewhere is spelled dme 
idmer-hpifar, ‘becomes spoiled'. used of Hash corrupting)and it 
may express the loss of prestige to the horse due to his desertion 
of his capital (unless it should be that, contrary to what we else¬ 
where understand, the horse had been killed by the yak, as in the 
Tibetan account, and had literally become carrion). We cannot 
take the Xatn sme (if upm) for a divergent form of this rme ; yet, on 
the other hand, the Tibetan has a «tw (in tme-khetb = n particular 
under-garment, and elsewhere), equivalent to its rme, dme. 

The wqrd for ‘fire' with a- Prefix seems to occur in a Tibetan 
document (7’j b. Literary Trzts, &c r , ii, p, 397: A4), but has not 
elsewhere bean found, unless Many a k sa-meh is an instance. 

In l. 40 we rea<l: 

liphu-hklo-hKad-d^ehnalL-me-htnyi j 

l Lf the hphu^hkto lie destroyed, the place (or house?) haano 
fire*. 

Here we must necessarily think of Tib, hbud, pfm, ph it*, dbii, 

1 blow p , me-phu t 'blow the fire’, hfyud-hduti, ’trumpet", also 
“ bellows T r more especially as that phu occurs in the Central -Asian 
Documents (vol. ii, p. 221), In fact, the Jijihu-hJdo must signify 
’ bellows T , modem Tibetan sbud-pa< An Amdoan form of this 
implement is described by Koekhill In his Diary (p. 11), and Others 
are illustrated in a plate facing p.96, and Filchner, iki* Rdtael 
PL 44, while in regard to Tibet generally reference may be made to 
S, C. Das's Dietionary, s.v. sbnd-pa. This being so, we can see 
that the awa£ flp-qpti ar hklo isnunplv the word gto, 'lungs', L mind . 
which is found in the Karo text HL t>S r 93, 157), and that bphvbkdo 
is literally "blow-lungs 1 ■ w r e can see, further, that the phrase 

1 In ths Bmrlui fragmont nnt.-ma, mentioned til (IL I 5} in company with 
lan mi;. ‘fUth’ (mpra, p. 2123), will Mfitiun the a™ rtm<. 
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hran pu-glo, 3 116 = fflA-pu-Jfo. I. 135, means 'himself his own 
bellows (sc. inspirur) h ; possibly 

tg^.mon.ire-g6-htsah -h pll -b lo^io^ 381 
may mean 

*tha Mon builders an the bellows „ 

Phn, in the sense of 'blowing" must new he seen in : 
hiio-ir-hJo^ge hk^-bdmni-bpbulu, 275 5 
’in friendly troops the dogs mildly panted' 
rgyub-hptiub M itofi re ■ l.iy nh-wa ■ Jika n r l 15A> 

«if the rear emits a breath, the Trent is full of tod (of. I 282, 
rgyth-h-puhi-l\ pu/jtL 

And with this and the notion of blowing a fire well agreed the 
antithesis to tom*, ‘cold; in; 

|jdrti ni-hmu friuii ■ htor-sk tt-b phu- hti, J i Ht-i 
the stiff {hdmwl Tib. tram, p. 251 ) raid gone (come 1), the 
body-blowing (breath) stops 
rno-nm-rgyeb-re-brah-pu-glo-re, lift-17 

1 capacity covered up or kept bick hy r cold (lack of spirit), 
himself his own bellow®' 

{rtjifcb = Tib, hq>:U y With, khyebs’, ct iie-hky^Lyrh, I, 17, evil 

spreads over, spreads over '; or -- njyt-b r as wtpra, p. 22 S ,\| 

hphu-3 1 phii-inu[-jr|e]-hdzu-bdro-3ikus, 352 (of. 1, 2'4,pJi31J 
hia blow, blow , being cold, the ass desired (Tib. Ah/iw) to go 
(probably with a paronomasia on dm, 'heat', longed tor 
(£jfcAii) heat \ which pun recurs in; 
lidro-libroii-proin-ge-hkohi-me-htnl. 169, 1(0. 

the yak being mode to go, hi a jin of speech w&a quelled 1 1 
and, again in connexion with the ass, in; 

Ik van- bzu-hrnu-re-b [na }ii-bdcO-mo 

**--**■ 
hao bkog-rno || re-finan-hdrO-hmo 
stor-h kho-1) r no-re- bnan-1,id ro-thar 
limoldre-bwih-re b^ apve bky iin ][, 188 
J The rkyany (ass) being callable, the female [horse] finis with¬ 
in (or has an inner beat*): 

Capable of concealed hio [copulari), the female horse rune 
w ithin , , . 

When her ruler is lost, the inner beat escapes; 

s in 1. 31 (ind possibly boro T) the Bp^lling ifl /JnnT(. 
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Woman or wife, u matron It# a summer •.■••pit '. pp* 145 -iU of 
mis chief* 

To the metaphorical applications of the notion 'lire* mu*i, it 
seems, be added those present* I in the passage 

hrnar iiiP^bkab’ge-hrtlzah-hgo-bpo | i 

gte-mc-likah’ge'diim-miii^hbroo | 
pci-me-b^i-g^’bh&hi'thrifi-hbu |j brug [(, lb-7 
"When lamp (Tib. mur-tm. 'oil-fire\ 'lump,' fire is scarce 
( V — Tib. dknh or kha), friends leave [InJin, '[.ms.- away') 
the place (Ajfo); 

* When navel-fire {hc. appetite, Tib. tit) is exhausted, the yak 
begs to be tied (hobbled for the night'); 

U ben travel-fire (energy) declines r/j*j ) h sheep and oxen have 
bowed beads' (see p. 140) 

-7. Mdan. idan ; 'rgri/i, Vman, 'rdzr, D hpht/ar (hphyer, phifcr, 

P!/ cr )- Pi/* ipbpi )r h trail (l-ran] ■ sht, rkr ; /Ldah; hdun ; hmd : 
Hitt: fnmr: hnvpJii ; hLo ; sjx >; hnuut i sfa • hdah ; tlfju, fnju . 

In the sense of Vood\ ‘stje-k . the won! frfSan, evidenced irt 
I lot), has cognates widely spread in Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman, 1 
Further occurrences in the Nam test may tw recognized in: 
rgori-l.i ce-rgye^ dze hlcjii m -rgyu-htriin ||, 59-00 
in a desert of great extent stick-materia I is a mere tale 
( ? Tib* yiam )*; 

cf. the reference in one of the Tibetan manuscripts to the single 
stu'k standing up in the (Ad^-pkio* The 1 big-stick of government 
{&ida&-r?ye) has been noted (p. 245) in i. 209: and the hMaii-rmaft, 
'wooden monument of L 27, = hidnh-hkhak, ‘wooden bouse' (cf. 
Tib. iiit-khaii ), may refer to the tomb with upstanding wooden 
JXWta described and illustrated in Sir Aure 1 Stein V Innermost jJno 
(i ± pp. 2G4 7, Illustrations Nos. 16S-B), 

initial Id- J« not rare in Tibetan. It is found alternating with t- 
{idftii.- fail, ’rise ', fdoti loit , ’blind d- {Idam po dum-po, *pBoe 
Idab/frdab, ‘fold \ Ham hdam r "mud', Jdig dig, A stammer r , Ac.), 
d- [doy idotj log, turn away zlug Id ttyi bitty t ’pour ), th {hind 
lhad, ‘adulterate , Uttg Ihug, ‘pour .idun them rjtcm t ‘give back'). 
Presumably the history is complex, some of the root* king 
originally d^rooi#, others i ? -roots, a ml variation of Prefixes nlao 
intervening, so that occasionally we find (mdoAn, 'blind 1 ), t- 

1 For oeomtenee* it« dialects df Burmese hW L. !■’. Titvlnr. JflUrW qJ tin 

Burtna Br^arvh 5 erw*y, ad, pp. »£> aqq.. Table |1 A. ‘Crtw oOd', 
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(idum-rti/sdum ra, 'garden*}, or {Mu-yu gdu.yu, "ring'). W 
ha3, beside the above-noted cotdPudons wftb Id-, independent 
contacto with tfi {kun Ihun. ‘fall’). The antiquity of Id- in Tibetan 
hoA been illustrated in connexion with the word life (pp, ; 

and from outside regions of the northeast and east wb have early 
example* in proper names, such as Dloh , Mu§4dem, Zag-ldom. 

In the Nani text the word £Idi, 'this , =Tib r (tdi f is several 
times i']|, 107, 1H4, I SIS, 3&1 { ?)) written in the Tibetan way; and, 
on the other hand. the Tibetan £rfi occurs in the sole Tilieian 
sentence (I. ISO) fla hldi. lienee the Nam /if- muy be credited with 
all the connexions of Tib* rf-. 

One meaning of Tib, idaii 'aide . seen in sgp-ldan, ‘each side 
of the door", whence idan-du jh found signifying 'near*; and we 
cun sec that this is- connected with I turn, ' together", seen in than- 
akyc#, "born together las t-wjna), Ihnn-byed, A auxiliary\ hfctri(fl) 
ow ing its n to ana which originally followed. The word fhttn-byed, 
in the form tAaJl-dpye, 'assistant', occurs id a Central-Asian docu¬ 
ment. A Nam equivalent, Idafi-pycr, Mdaii -ftphyer [pky tr), is to 
be seen in; 

hluiwpyer-hgag're-htuiibdiyaU-bdo ]], 0,1 
"Tho.se whose co-cijjerftlion is refused become rivals (or 
adversaries ) 1 

l.i Ida n-kran -bio-dras-ator- bIda h-bphyar, 125-4J 
"when . . +J co-operation b lost f 
h Ida h- phyer-h brabf-Jrfe], £54 
* while co-operation is abundant 1 . 

Of this compound, hldari-phyrr, tho .second dement, with c. for a 
on the lines explained supra (p. 2 14), is equivalent to Tib. hphyar 
phyar* lift dp", "hoist\ (also ‘Mnnu'', "affront \ ‘disgrace'* ef, 
lAlin titUere J. Outside the comjiounrl it occurs in LL 1141- 2 in the 
three forms hphyar, pt/ar, h-phyvr} in II, 204, 2!.ii as phy* r; in I. £39 
it is contrasted (as in 11. 225—0, supra) with Ajfyjr, 1 be lost'; and in 
L 343 Itiaii likewise is contracted with the star of U. 339, 340 It is 
evident that in the compound blah means ‘aide 1 , 'being at the 
side add hphyar, ■support-'. 

Ijhiri singly, w ith the sense of at the side \' auxiliary " fa seen in : 
Ban. rdufrje) - b I to- re- h Id an ■ t hergyebs [ r 13& -9 
"when an allied chief floes, the allied lieges retreat 
It is probable that in N. 7I>, 143, the expression ^hiajUphgi {pyi) 

1 On ■fflf/'rr sco p. 353, 
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means 'ootaid® support' (Tib, From the second of the two 

last-mentioned instances: 

bto r-se-stor dze * hid ail -pyi-ske j], 143 

‘when the great roof is lost, the outside support is slight (Tib* 
rke, ‘lean ", rked/ikrd, "waist ”)' 1 
n't can see that the idea ol ‘support , 'auxiliary , is derived Iron I 
that of ‘stick’, ‘pofe\ ‘prop', which in Tib. fitfo-hfstV, ‘door-side\ 
i.e. f door-poet \ Is still apparent* The Ida *I ruay denote, in fact, the 
sticks or poles, over which* in t he cone of the Amdoan tent, the 
roof-cords pass to the ground {#tfpra, pp. 2411-*10), 

We have not. however, reached the root of the matter, or the 
most common meaning of hldah in the Nam text, until we realize 
that hUinh is another instance of object-denotation derived from 
quid-abstract verbal notion. Like forest or 'vegetation 
properly 'swelling*, 'growth , and $gre(L Tmi u \ properly the 
“upright standing', hldan, stick'* is n general notion of action, 
namely “rising erect’. This is the signification of Tib. Idan, titans, 
Ian hti\s t and correspondingly is the frequent signification ot Nntn 
hldan/ldan, as in: 

htsog-b™m*kdo*nA-nior hldaii-TC-hmib \[, SD-7 
‘where there isitoojf-Jniaii. there is no rising of evil 1 
htsog-h Id ah-listen, 64, htxag rises to the top 
hroab-b ldan-b vali dze r 112, ^when low rises high 
smyi rmaii-ldah, S0 r “an Inferior man rises’ 
tilor me-hkhyed-re- hfdu n-me-h kh vetl | j, 123-4 

I if a lost Hre sufficed, a rising fire suffices 

I I sab ,ycr-h Idaiii-dze -tTie-hldah- no, 141 

‘when land*watch rises, hostility rising is good’. 

The use of this Verb with rrie, which properly means fiend ', is 
frequent (11.119,14 i T 144,197Lit i» the more apposite because 
in Tibetan, us already (p. 22b) remarked, Man tail ifl used of the 
‘rietng’ of a fiend (from underground). 

The same Verb forms pari of an eipresdon which in the LOAt 
has marked importance- One patunge reads: 
bldfl ri.bknm-hsud -nu-h Ed u n -h krun-hAah 
hldft h-kra h -hwe-dze-b (dan-slab ■ bkeho 
hid uii- knui-h ko-dzc-stor-l,ildan- b phy ar 
I if da n-kni ti-apo-dze-ator-bgu-b bo 11 
hhhin-krau-bnam dze-stor'dgu-hdor |j|, 124-7 
1 Unites we prefer 'the support ium* its neck avt*y\ with phyi-fkc 
pinllel tq Tib. pAyi-Miitf, ‘ backward look'. 
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Hidan-hkmu is one of ji few compound houils which directly recall 
equivalents in Tibetan. The Tibetan phrase, in the form drah- 
mkhmh, is found, not Indeed in the lHdianary t I list two or three 
times in the contemporary manuscrlpla from north-eastern Tibet: 
it is composed of than, ‘straight\ 'honestand mkhrnn r hkhmns. 
‘hard’, 'solid', and ite meaning is ‘honesty', ‘uprightness’. Its 
mun occurrence in ordinary Tibetan combines with its provenance 
to suggest that it may be of Chinese origin, being one of u number 
of such phrases, concerning which see Uranke. Q&schichU tin 
Chiw#ific/ten Edc^, ii T p r 5; and this may explain why the Nam 
expression, while similar to the Tibetan and rhyming there with, 
correspond!* to it linguistically unly in part. The second member, 
hlrraii, is, no doubt, cognate to the Tibetan mkhmii hkhninx: but 
the first member, instead of meaning ‘straight' {Tib. droit), menus 
‘standing upright’ = Tib. Wcm, unles-s indeed it envisages the 
particular denotation ‘stick \ 'pole', and bo contains the metaphor 
‘stiff standing pole'. 

Tlie passage applies to hMaii-hkraii, in successive clauses with 
corresponding apodot^«, the five Predicates or Verbs twad, huv, 
hJto, .vjw, A mini, which arc therefore in a measure antithetic. Being 
already acquainted with a jiortian of the Predicates and other 
words, wu may venture upon a rendering of the whole, as follows : 

‘Uprightness being slain ((mad), uprightness is cut up (Aia£); 

Uprightness lieing done f/nrej, upright friend* (Tib. zkt) are 
won [hkrht ); 

Uprightness being by itself nr enforced (? Abo), aattBt&QW j» 
lost; 

Uprightness being changed (Till. *pc) t all looses grow (Ate); 

Uprightness declining (Tib. wtxnsj, all losses are thrown away 
{fador }. 1 

Hero A*if r ’slay' T hwt, are words of frequent occurrence and quite 
certain etymology and meaning ; A now = Tib. wiffw recurs in 
I. 25It and is supported also by another hwim 1, 14 a) — Tib, iituns, 
'thought‘mind’, ‘spirit ! (on it- >n- see p. 300); spo, since Tib. 
#po, ‘peak \ is out of the question, cun hardly help being — Tib. 
4 po t hpho y ' change \ 1 be changed p , “pats away ", cf. fan-bpo* p. 22(i; 
Af-o is a form of diverse meanings, discussed supra (pp, 200—4), 
As regards the apodoaes, A^idjA is applied in 11, IK), IK), h& we shall 
see, to htoog-ftrant and bnah-ht*Qg t and can well be — Tib. bio#, 
used of the cutting up of a slain aninini; , ‘profit , "gain \ = 
Tib. khe ipp. 241-2), and hdor, ’throw away ', = Tib. tutor, are 

u 
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frequent in tin- text, while perhaps here doubtful, may to the- 
}ibo discussed /tupru (pp, 231^£); sin — Tib, ‘friend , csdta for 
comment. The phrase xtor-dyii is rendered ‘all losaeu ', literally 
'nine losses', upon the supposition that this Tibetan idiom in the 
use of dffu, ‘rum' 1 , found in our Tibetan manuscripts, wjw allured 
by tlie Nnm; in the star-hgu of the preceding verse there is no 
ubvlous alternative to t he supposition of u writing of dyu as {igu, 
which may be defended on the two grounds, (o) that in I. 113 hyu- 
hiQr-ht&v : ?ta must be = I. 7U dyn-htor-t^hun-re:, and (A) that ill the 
ILsbfun and Tibeto-liumiaii dialect* the Prefix-le&s form gu, L nine \ 
is far more common than those with Prefixes [d f r), Oil th U matter 
seep- 233. Hsi-hsia has dgiA/kyih, ‘B* (Nevsky, No, IUIIJ. 

The expression hldohhkraii occurs a]so in II. bl, JJ1-12 (with 
/mar, ‘ fie strongor 1 be persistent', or ‘attend to \ see p. 3fil), f 13 
(with Am-t^E, 'come to an end’-q, 127, I.”>7 (with $n.r ; hkran 
erroneously omitted), 2tiS (with hicad, ‘be on the wuteh ), With 
the same essential signification kraft by itself is seen in: 

S Lno-stuglom-dze-kran ■ liur nur, 85 

'when friends ure greedy, or conceited t the upright, or 
uprightness, groans'. 

It may bo remarked that etymologically hkmhfkran — Tib, 
mhhmh ■ hkhrafi, tun well be connected with Tib. Ayrth, aland ', 
tgreft, 'lift or rise up' (^reii^reft, ‘firm and well-fixed whence 
the expression hyreii-myi, ‘upright man', as opposed to prone 
(dtidj beast. 

28 . Tgytd-mO) rgytd ; *$drc, b hyo T Vmth ; hgw, rgye, rgyet; nug ; 
geetj, hrt-g, gchaj ; Jddoho ; Ateop, htmy \ AnoA-, nah^ t °At&og[ram, 
hteog-hmm .; AiaA, phyc; fmah ; myag \ hw ; Apo ; hry ; 

pi im-plain ; huo{xoyhnak [inia, tioJ; hso-hblah ; $dra$o; my in ; 
hnad t hMhd ; hrgaA t Argun ; hthah \ titty \ rmo. 

That ryyed-ma means 'division', 'disunion', has been argued 
above (pp. 130-40 sqq,): it is formed by aid of the Suffix itm f from a 
Verb t/yye r 1 be divided", 1 be dispersed hgytd, ‘ scatter \ ‘disperse 
both, being used also with reference to rays of light-; and htjytd-ma 
in Tibetan is a goddess of dissension. Ultimately the Verb is an 
alternative form of a Abye t l 'bo opened \ 4 be divided ', hbytd, 
*open\ ‘disunite&c„, whence dbyt, ‘distinction', 'species’, 
'extent\ dbytn, ‘dissension', dl/ytJf, 'magnitude’, ‘dimensions' 
— Nam rgyc, rgyts, 'extent’, 

1 On the rtiiomstion t/jr see pp. 33, n. 5, 24 3, 
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In tins Nam test hgyt is fount! (JL 12, 154) meaning ’light', 
in I. 209 {g-yrht; ~hi\ IGifi 271} L is divided', Rfpje, Extent 5 , may 
1 k> -Seen in fyce-rgyi (1L 37-bO) =r Tib. dAye-cAe, of gnat extent \ 
and equivalent to Itcc-rgyafi, 11. lb, 5U, 52 t 55 : in both the Nam 
phrases* however, her may be the Noun, 'greatnessEtnd rgy? r 
rfft/an, the Adjectives; as an Adjective, rgyr is applied to J mi M,-k' 
\hldtiii) and + cit y ’ (twid in II. 200- id, and probably to Mo inL3S3; 
to 'eih' (znyt) in i. 153; to ‘darkness’ (Ah’) in L 154; in 1. 2t>0 to 
f house ' ihhhnh ); in I. 54 it {rgyehm] is perhaps a Verb, In L ,12b it in 
probably a miswriting far rgyt.d (ef. 1, 338). Once, viz. in bvin nag 
rgyes-hkom, L 100, "when encmv voice (Tib. Hag). or black |Til>. 
nag) enemy, has attained extension’, we find the fern rgyts 
{= Tib. dbycB), which rnay 1>e cither Noun or Verb. 

liffytd — rgi/f.d-ma is rather frequent, occurring in II. I'>o r 1 LKi. 
112 (rgyed-fjldag-ltn-atj, "the disunion black-back ’), 19£ (rgyrd- 
j?ran-&me-re, 1 d La union being itself a fire’}; and in compounds., 
ryytddjdrt flL 87, SM, 24SJ, "disunion-inducing hrrjyr.d-hyo (1, 33-8j, 
‘d'isun ion -working’, rgtjcd-Itrah (1L S7, 21fi T 2,17, 243, 240, 248, 
341, 342 (?). 302), ■place of disunion’, the Suffix ma is absent, m 
it would quite Ordinarily be in Tibetan. 

As antithetic to fjldabl'rajt T 'uprightness 1 , rgytd is seen in: 
rgy^-bldag-bn^-gedjldahdikiaft-brwehi (1,112-11 
1 the disunion black-back put an end to uprightness*. 

But more constant is the opposition to %Uog-hram i»nd allied 
expressions, as in: 

rgyocbm fob id an -ge-b laog-bnun -hiih |], 5X> 

’when disunion arises, frteog-hmm is cut up' 
jrgycd'ma-glAiVgc-hnah-htsog-hftah J j, 93 
"when disunion gains (If), hnah-hteag is cut up' 
rgy*d-m a-bids li -gc-iiah-h Uog-iudi h t 101-2 (where ifiiA = 
bush of I. 93, and hm$ is Aorist of ft.toft J 
while iu L 94; 

rgyed-htre (read ’Mre-A/iv.aaiii II.-bi7.24SJ -ge-blaog-htajn-niA || 
"the disunion-inducers permit not bteog* 
and cdso in the two following verse*, hi&og suffices. 

Htxg-hram, evident l}" one of the most important topics in the 
text, receives its most elaborate consideration in the passage: 
liUog-h ram-phye-dze- i.i&t ii- plim-plant 
b taog-h rant-b n afi-Ise-btor-ffibrgo 11 
b tso«-brant -myag'ilzobrui-b wa ■ fi]d a n 
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btBQg- litum -h me- d Ee 4 itor Mj t«a- b proms 
htsog' tirnm - bpo-tbse ■ b rt u-rkwn'hdzam 
b t sog- b ra m - b reg- d zc ~b Idyan-by u - hgu i i - else - h si 4 l b k o, 
120-X 

Here the Predicates pkyt, ‘divided', my fig (Tib.) ' corrupted'* 
hmt, is not.’ T 4po> ’ ehEinges’ ITib* h'pbd), which may lie uikf-ra lua 
known, Inform us that the remaining two must also be of an 
ominous character in relation to htsfyj-hniUK Of the previously 
Ascertained meanings of (tnaff only one satisfies this condition . if 
we equate it to Tib. mi, ‘be sick’, on which sea p, 25h, wo see that 

it leads on to the &i, die', of the apodosis. Hr eg = Tib. teg, 

■ reucir, touch \ is not promising : but rtg*> hbreg, bregs, Mop off 4 , 
‘amputate', would serve f and in regard to a lost (or perhaps later 
added) initial l> we can think of Tib. rhn ’figure M 'design *, which is 
hi intimate relation to hbri, 6m, ‘draw 1 {fi-n-sudd>nJm, drew an 
outline i. and rai-m-dro^ {drthba), cut up into strips': cf. 6m/ 
Arw (p. 259 ). Thus we arrive at a rendering as follows: 

' Ijtsog-hrani being divided, hade is plim-plant {let loose?); 
it n sick, a great door ( rgo) of death ; 

J( a corrupted, horse's neck (a proverbial 

expression); 

M 1P non-existent (everything is tangled (f): 

uee p T 302); 

M changed, the horse's rule was mild; 
p , M broken, in all the hldyaii-hyti death’s 

power prevails (?)\ 

Despite the obscurities not yet resolved, it will be seen that the 
signification of htsog-bram must be something like 5 friendship'. 
And how can this fail to be the fact, when, m wo are already aware, 
the enemy of hhog-fjram, add of other combinations with jftsog, is 
1 disunion\ rgytd^tm ? 

The constant, and therefore essential, factor in the expressions, 
namely ktsog, is manifestly identical with Tib. 'assemblage', 
'group', 'accumulation' ( ky » -gisobo or °bdag Sanskrit 
g&#a-pY(ii><\tkhn , iia n rht H &c + ), being the Verb hudtogs, 'assemble’, 
'unite', whence also bstmg*, ‘accumulated T . tshags-byed, “save 1 , 
^htgsAhod po, * loose cohesion *- Nam fiimg occurs in i. 45, hija- 
fytmg | , L shee[i are collectedL 117 ^phohltiir-Mmg, males here 
collected', 3, 173 hu-i*hu'<-hiding, ‘rats or mice gather , h 234 
htmij-kr®, 'collected wolves , I. 257 hyah-rmaJi-ht«ag t ‘high and 
low united’, also L 2H2. Hence hnah-htsoy and itab-ftfsog, suprd t 
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p L 291, denote respectively 1 focal unity' and home unity'. The 
element Aram in hteoq-hrcm evidently means ’agreeable'm 3.157 : 
skye-ta-ram f "life is agreeable* 

and the same is applicable to the moon in 31. i-l, <*i. "bile in 
other cases (11. 49,184,2SS, 36S, 378) ' company' or ' in agreement' 
are more apposite. Tire word accords well with lib, ftiitt in r&j*- 
ram, "assist', from re## — $?ags t J friend , companion f and 
perhaps in to-v/idoh, Le. rttfu-da p 'friend "helper , and fufft-t/v, a 
roundel song’. Thus the notion in ^tsog-lymm is harmonious co¬ 
operation % a t h ing C* instantly threatened by rgyed-ma, "disunion *. 

It may be noted that in the Berlin fragment, 1, 21, na*mm-reg is 
likely to be equivalent to the N»m hitog*frru/n { — nah-&l&&J ) A rtg , 
1 . 122 . 

Antithetic likewise to rgyed-ma is A-frC-Ano#, another main topic 
of the test, in: 

rgytdrma-lildah^ge-hao-ljinah-hrgab, 107—8, 231 
'disunion arising, hAr^hmih grows old 1 
and this is also closely allied Eo f^OQ-hram : 
ld^g-bram-mye[-]r(e]'SO-nn,-b^id ||, 355-0 
■if frtevgjtram is non-existent, sa-tsa perishes'- In Tibetan 
eo-wtmf (cf. «>-Wflw (tsJWfla), 1 house-keeping‘1 means husbandry ' 
or other ' businessbeing obviously = g$o " live 7 nurture 5 , 

* cute * d +flnfl ms* antwa, kmatras, 'seize', ‘gain \ I’h is <i*o -so, site 
Pfam text has in $so~hlda&, ). 201 T the "living ; and 
1 life-j.ilact'home’. Rut, like other words of local aigniheation, 
tbcespression takes on n personal sense and means family ,e.g. in , 
rLa■ h'i>-limth-yah-ghi-(irdiii m-do!.i 0 [|, SO 
'for the horse's family also the day smiled ' ip. 273) 

(bo. when the horse hod, the family was relieved of a master), 
rt^hgara-hpar-re-liKo hnAh-bthah ||, 289-90 
‘the horse having gone to the Again, hia family was the 
authority h 

rti^bso-hnuh'gE-na-iTim-htou, 100 

'the horse's family made room {for the visiting camel I - 
In fact, however, the relief of the family, which consisted of 
females (L 108 moJah). w as illusory, since there were ‘nudes here 
collected* (l. 117), and; 

hro hMddjbah ge-ljscHhnah-gvIicg |1 110-11, 

With wolves oppressing the sheep, the* family suffered a 
check/ 
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In I. 234 it is 1 collected wo Ives’, 1 wolf-pack‘ tjtfaag-h ro) t and the 
family ivjiF- practically in the grave {rmnA-dzz, 1. 235). Thus the 
rise of disunion' (11. 107-8, 231), the flight (U. U0, 214-15) and 
disrepute fit. 231-2; w , p. 284 -?upm] of the horse were- ruinous 
to the family, and: 

eo*hna b -hstor-dze-hno-stor-h prom \ I , 127 -S 
* family Jteing lost, loss of friends results’. 

Of the words closely attachto rgyed only ruing (rgyed-rmag, 

I. 149) remains for consideration {infm, pp. 309-1). With htsog-hram 
and hisog we have had the expressions hr(a-$uxi-$tdctn , hfor-hfas- 
h prom A, 1 1 rUt - rku ahdzam, Asa A. hms. phtf? f finfiJi, tngttg, hmr, fipo , 
hrtg, myt, AAfrm, of which the first three may be postponed, while 
the rest have been discussed. To be added are fjdro^o \. 37 (-- Tib. 
Jjfiro, hdron, ‘travel’, ‘depart’, a Verb occurring elsewhere also in 
the text), hnad, I. 90, myifi, 1. !>7 (if a correct rending, equivalent, 
no doubt, to Tib. tat A, "a [mete] name’}: hnad, which, nx Ittintid, is 
predicated to I. 136 of ‘fear*, may have appositely lho meaning 
‘evaporate’ and be nkiu to Tib T tW, 'vapour', ‘odour 1 . With 
A^o-^nuA have been found, II. 108, 131. hrgnh, ‘grow old f T — Tib, 
rga/rgan in ad respectively of 'sp&todh.hrgah. 1.169, 1 and ‘corn’, 
Aryan, 1. 160); L 35U A dd, ‘[H-radi I. 290, hthti/i, 'be authority'; 

II. Ill, 234 tjeb g gn-g, ‘ru ffer a chock '; II, 1J I, 27t i hi/ah , 1 be in the 
ascendant 1 ; 1. 232, sUjr t 1 l*o lostIn 1. 103 we find mc-mij, ' lx? not 
pleased - ’J'ih. ran, rat ts ; in I. NO hJdoba, which is amhigiious— 
conceivably it is related to Tib, into, ‘increase Qduy/getg, here 
nntitliet it? to hldofyo, isi = Tib. hrhtg, hr hugs, bfaga t bxog, mg, 
‘split . ‘confess’, “be afraid 1 , grog, brag, cAogs, ’split', 'break', 
tag/thag, ‘hraken’, Ac .; the form with te which furnishes txhegs, 
’trouble', "toil\ ‘difficulty*, may occur in I. 93, mu-Urg-Ueg, 
W here, how? ver, a di ffere nt exp lunation is p< *ssil de. 1 n t he Cent ra 1 - 
.Asian documents we find the forma fstg (ii, p. -112: 117] and tihtg# 
iii, p. 23+>: 87, \ 'check ’ in the military sense). The Xam text Itafi 
Ae-r^ in: 

h Itron -re-ge-rmo-hku m- heeg, 250 

‘all the yaks were, in fulUlriunt of the vow or prayer (? Tib. 
stfion 7), fi checked J V 

29, A tchor, hhyr) hyog, Q-yog, hyoga ; hkru, hknthn, Ajfcfcru, hkhruhn ; 
hkru-ifog, L AW, hpra ~ hkhru-rgtjfin \ hfojan ; 'rgyan , 'fiklvh . 
itAri; hd-hkri (hgri ); An«A(7ia)- 4 Apew, ’'hidom ; hgor ; Ida ; 

1 H ut henp probably mt her =* Tib. d/jah, 1 Joy 1 rejoice \ 
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king ; jrim; hprah ; Ar^^om; hrfoih ; Aufo£o; ArnaA; Mv/i; 
p-raj. 

Tibetan AhJbn of which the central signification is that of 
circle f , ' circling , whence also 'coming round \ returning', has 
also very commonly the meaning 'entourage*, 'courtiers’, 
attendants’, e,g. ill hkhor-g^jog, ‘attendants and servants', nan- 
hkJwr, domestics'. The first of these meanings lias been accepted 
(p, 272) in regard to ftlw as applied in 1. 73 to the rgtfti-hnt-kt, sun 
and moon \ In U. 293, 294, 290 it is not clear whether the Ayah- 
ftbah-rdza and hkynh-hlttoh form a circle' or 'turn hack' [hkhor 
[.re]); ah ,l in L 277 It is likewise uncertain whether the braves 
[hpah) ‘ return r or ' form groups or retinues' But in I. IS, 

hdzan-h khor-h krug, 'the retinue of wise pereons was at strife', and 
in I. 98 the word hkhor clearly denotes a group of subordinates 
forming a retinue; and in : 


hkordi tali hkhe n-yan-sfla u-gy an-gyah. 92 
'though recognising one of one's own people, the heart 
dailies, dallies' 

the sense is approximately, or exactly, the same. 

With hkfior, as in the a hove-cited Titetan hkhor^-yoQ. the Nam 
text associates Ajiflffs in its: 

hdKahdiikhordihrug-litiyau-hyeigsdddog, 18 

where the byQffS or hhjab-hyoyt are fttdag. To the sen** c\ below , 
associated with rgyah-giii-lce and with ‘castle’ (H. 200, 2&9, 320), 
r pyag hiia already been cited (pp. 2G7, 279); also in the thence 
derived sense of ‘ valley "<11.15, oil. lammdsa^pog-hdag , 1 2 f- 
‘old men with staves or pdas’, an entirely ditfereti’ worth = I ib* 
$tog-po. yQQ-xiii , may seen. The notion of servant \ 1 ih. g-yog) 
ia to be recognized in nna-g-f/og-rno, 1, 166, + capable ot rendering 
service io the wounded’ (cf. Tib. vadu pog. Wire at sick bed ). 
The AyetfJor hicyah-hyog* who in L IS are Sidog, 'recalcitrant' iTib. 
£wh are accordingly ‘servitors 1 ^ .. 
The recurrent expression hkru-yog t U- 289, 321 i'Mr^ i, 32--3 
ikkhfukif). 324, contains a word which by reason of relative 
constancy of writing must be kept entirely apart irom any gni _or 
him, Even in 1L 187, 388, the rendering Vhea the great AMra 
been me expanded 1 is to be preferred. The JArw^yop-Mo. L 280 
H Mm-hiofi-riu), t 321 = Id'ni htjog, L 324, ‘the hkm capable of 
service' must he the 'humble (Tib.pAra) krubu 

lieges', of II. 334-5, the ^hru^hpog^h ‘diapered (T Lb. 
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g&td).' AirmAni servitors \ of II. 322-3, and the rJun-^-ftrtul 
'stain fykm dispelled\ af L313. They must therefore be equivalent 
to the Ani-m, — dmnita-Tigx, of the Tibetans, ‘the vulgar* or the 
lowest class of people in the mystical [bo, yoga] language*. We 
cannot but surmise that they are properly 'the offscourings' (Tib. 
bkhru, khrud, ‘ wash ‘ cleanse’), Accordingly we can understand: 

hynh -h tn n-nna[-] rfc]- h Vah-hkm h u- \y hro -re ■ hrgyeb-hk m ho | L 
315-IS 

‘when the higher authority becomes low, while the front 
ftkrufiu-fibro, the rear Is hftm (tilth)*. 

Aa ft Predicate in the last usage, hkrii^ Jtkhru, has several recur¬ 
rences : 

hrkom-hbroiid.)kru[-]r[e] T 2fdi, 'the slain yah being tilth’, 
bkhnt-re-bkyan, 320, ‘the hkyan being filth r 
hgu-mor-bhru['Jr[ej, 331* ‘the wicked thieves- (VJ being filth* 
while in : 

hrgom-hkhni[-Jr[e]-hto-nfi,. 100, ’the canaille being passed 
over {hr$om t pp. 245, 323)* 
khm -ft rkah -nrvj-h rdob o-bmab-ma - h ]dah, 105 
'the canaille who do not submit to hardships (Tib. dk<i/?-fja- 
dan-sdo) wort' not entitled to eat {Tib. mnab) T 
the word is a Substantive. 

These facts prohibit us from anywhere yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion to render the frequent expression hkru(hkruhu t kru) ^bta 
(once ''fypro, I. 321) by ‘Hies into a corner (gru)\ although hbra 
(6roJ, = Tib. hbron/brw, rice'. lias a unrulier of occurrences (U, 36, 
13S, 139* 241), Hyah hkrufyu-lbfQ (IL 315-16,318* 325) means ‘the 
front fsc. the superior) tastes as filth’ (Anglic^ ‘is in had odour'), 3 
^rgyib^kru^hhrQ {II. 297, 323) ‘the rear (so. inferior) tastes as 

tilth 1 , and hn{fj^r\)Ji knt {m4 hr oh o f h h ru ) \\l 294, 313), 'the moun¬ 
tain tastes as filth ’,sc, when infested by savage animals. The verse : 
hy ah - h k 1 u (b k r u) - b bro-re-hgy&b 4 -b kru-bbro-re- by ah -b tah - 
hthanna |: j, 221-2 

L Tbo front tasting as filth, the rear tasting as tilth, both an 
on a par 1 

1 JJwud neeiit9QqJyilnthntwc{iaaa£(Hi. Tib.-sW - "cou^h 1 , cbaka’.ind 
ymid. Itfud. ‘d>1Spepnifl% "he lont’, 4 dtep?f*>d’ f ‘he crammed with food 1 . 
FCrhajs iud, triad, h nemtch% ' ra seriate + , alu 'steal ribntly away', ia 
s nr cf. fwEia, (vWn), "dis^uluto h I * p. *33, 

1 Of, Ti h T /ilryutj-tjro, ‘naiissa’, 'nhamoful\ * impure", from 

tbyug, 1 vomit*, * 
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follows the statement ^brcm-hkTu-fihTo-ntt |j» 1. 221, in regard to 
which the temptation is at first. by reason of the context, strongs 
atid tiie / if/ttiin Diclirtnary of S, V. Das quotes from the Buddhist 
Bstttn-hfjyur a short sentence containing both A brow from hro, 
L taste T , anil brew from hbros, 'flee', The same is pttsaihje in Nam ; 
but (ikru-hbfQ is confined, in fact, to the single meaning, 

IJhjiin, mentioned above as possibly contained in the phrase 
hktf{in hij<<qx t where, however, it might be = Tib. fomn, 'even', 
l also T , and again in the statement" the blyan being filth + , appears 
in antithesis to $hos t 'big nian ‘master T , in : 

hpu-hpos-stor-dze-hkyah-Htor-rho fj, 1+1 
‘when the master man flees, the Iki/aft can flee". 

In \\. 273-4t 

h wi -Iiwe -$e- kva b^h tyan- hdza m - re-li TrJ an [' 

"to the crops in ice-injured (<so) the hleyfin all lame returned" 

the hhjcrh are alined with the hnofto-hjayn-rr, ‘Friends nil tame", of 
the previous verse, who returned to their enemy-abandoned 
(giaii-Jtmh-hton) crop®, and with the ‘enemies' (Me), r«*tA [?), 
dogs' fhityi) and 'goats' [g^rah) "all tame' or ‘tamed - , of the 
following verses. They are therefore not ' friends' or ‘enemies' or 
‘animals'; and, being contrasted wj<h masters, (hey must be 
some class of clients, while, being agricultural, they must be some 
sort of tenants: they are therefore agricottural serfs. This 
accounts for the antithesis to nazidom in: 

na-bidon^bgor-kla-likrah-gstorf-tidor], 143 
‘if the na-hidotn are very idle (Tib. Agror, 1 loiter \-\-kla, 
‘unlimited ', as in IE. 205—6), the hkyai\ are allowed to be 
lost". 

For the 'wa-hld&m, who in lb 41 2, 350 r am again mentioned aa 
‘idle ’ f hgor), must ho domestic servant# or slaves, just as the ‘idle ' 
f^por) fmahdtpaft of 1. 113 must l>e the w-boh, 'house or place poor 
(hphons, phwte) ", of one of the Tibetan manuscripts (see p, 238) ■ 
on Mdom, 'bound', see infra, pp. 318-Qsqq, 

The hhjati are again, as hhjan-hldon , contrasted with the A bos 
in: 

mor-l,ikyah-bidoh-re-hbo*-g-yah-lilliah '[, 286-7 
‘the bad hkijnn lieing hidoii for the hkyan-hUioh U-ing vile), 
the master is in the ascendant" 
h kya li- !i Id oh -h Id ior-[re ■ ]b bos ■ hr ib i- b m [m ||, 293 
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'the fakyait■ hbh>h returning (or in attendance 1 }, [to] the master 
(Dr master a) 1 mountain peak' 
h bos-g-Ti-hpim -iL» -b ky a n- (.ikloii- re - h nu ] \ \ \, 29fM 
J On the master’s mountain-flank are no hkyaA-Mdvh' 

3 ikyaiVlildon-lik]ior-| re-]b bos- bya h-^tonn, —I 

J the hkyaA^jldoii rottiming (or in attendance), the master is 
in the ascendant \ 

Here hldon cannot mean ‘facie’ Tib. gdoft tnitons, 

or 'blind', itioft/im, or ‘accompanying’ = Tib. sdov : it must be 
runaway ', = Tib. him. 'depart 1 (in Imperative. ‘ Begone ’), as 
elsewhere; and the situation, as well CM the meaning of hhhor, is 
determined by; 

rnchuib- hkohu Itkhohu-ge-hkyan-hldou- h gym -s! o 
hkyafi -h Idori ■ h kb or- [re- ]h bos-hliht-hrnh i 1 | j 
li tor-bpubu-hlay^lze-brim-gc-bgrujj, 292-ff 
'while the fiends wore answering hack (p. 2(H), the runaway 
hbjari stopped; 

the runaway hkyah homing bark to the master a mountain 
peak f 

under the great master did service all around 
In II. 3Gb-11 there t 3 a rather similar passage concerning certain 
hr}flh -Waff. 

Reference to hbjar). 1 serfs\ must be seen also in 31- 4S-9, where 
a fight of tivaii is contrasted with a fight of Afrywa. But in L 3i2, 
frkrug-kijitft ■ hMom - re. 1 strife also being subdued % and consequently 
in the above-cited hkrtuj'hiyan hyogi-M^J , I- lb; further in 
hUor-fyan-nMbi, I. 98* “the retinue also is ruined', and in hlof^ 
hb/an-hras r?' i. :U4, the passes also being alinedit seams 
probable that h/ftn, hkyan Tib. kya ri ( even , 'ji(ho . 

A quite different hkyini mast be .icon in ! 
hkyai'i-rgva i'l- hsig-dze-b Si-b k ri-b ts him, MI 
‘when the hh&ifi-rvynn is destroyed, the high nr death {£#*) 
couch (Tib. Mm, *duur% 'couch . bed') is ii satisfaction' 
bkyun-brgyun-hyab-ge hmti-klag-g^rii || t 26^ 

■with the hbjan^tyyon in front, a cold season (Tib* pfa{?J, 
■occasion’) is agreeable (Tib. sim, tshim , nr j/hn 7) \ 

Here the iong or large (rffjwjl) frfo/ aA’ would be quite intelligible, 

1 In th lh rod tho ^Slowing pe^Raf-rs %-W) porhaps m«» ‘b(g 

mountainu $uggCBtftt j|*p™, p. 231. (u lh»t clrt the- anii Ww ( 

■big man 1 . In t he mxmedtato context and m It 2M, SBH, ii verbally associated 
with the "big ttxJtmtain 
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if it wens the A- muj of the Tibeto-Chine.se border mid of north 
I 'bina, n sort of dais, about 2 feet high, floored with tiles or mini 
and heated by a floe underneath : on this the people sit and sleep 
(Hoc and Gabefc, i, p. 2S7; Roekhill, The Land of the Lamas, 
PP h 7, Diary, p, 35). It ?<oms possible that the word Aiyoi* 
actually represents the Chinese term tdmm, stove’, since in the 
Tibetan nmnuscripta no find hhyod written for tehod 1 in dgun- 
txhod, ' winter-.season' (cf. nindshad, tut 'shan-tshod , Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 201). The Bama expression 
recurs in: 

na-hldom-bgor-|re-Jfihyaiidirgyun-hdzud ||, 41-2 
'it the house-servants arr idle, the fykyan-fargyaii is wasted or 
unsuccessful" (?) 

but, though Tib, fcdzttti, zud, tehiid, ‘enter 1 , ‘pur in', is identical 
with chad, which Jlbs these nerues arid also the meaning suggested 
{ehfitLgz&n, “ zod„ ‘ be wasted\ 'consumed T ), the rendering must be 
considered conjectiimJ + The phrase hihL-rihchim (fdo), 'hi gh or 
death choir or lied \ recurs in J. (A;rW); but Tib, hrJiim means ‘ be, 
dr get, full', and the remainder of the verse is not dear. Kh ri — 

J support\ a meaning found also in TiEietan, is seen in I. 52 (p. 317). 
In 1. J14 {hrnh - riah - )hkynh is an error for the hgyah of I, 77, 

■JO, fttuzy; uuujdino : fithnn ; hrtr‘, hmnh-hyi\ hdwiq\ hAad\ D t4a ; 
puit: flAfir; Nfir; hjKih ; AW, griki, rAr, AeAi: hdtih : 
h pom, hphoin : hdrah , hlog, hthog \ hAi-kytg : htju-xad ; hro-la\ 
tor, Sh>r, hthor ; btr-^Uus-proms ; hldaa : hso-bo #; hrrii ; rno , 
ttttftKj - hdwa ; lad, J>M- 
The passage' 

. . . mEig-bnar-su-ge-sfcor-ta-bthogs j 
phye-hgo-h( h mi-re- h main ■ bdza m -fitar 
hmh-Monrmag-dze-hdnig-htrog-ht^i 
rfie- fine- brratig-dze- h man -bye h ldoii 
j hide t\J- byiestid-ge-h phom-te- lid ran 
[bdranJ.jge-hsad-na-btad- rgy nii-b&H I 
[ b sod ]’to-rmrig“dze-rnmii*ra-gy. im 
spve-btor-hd wtt -dze-myag-myi- to r 
[tor]- h tua prom -dze-niyngc- ine-hta i’l 
rgy ed - r n lag-rfie-ge-s tor-t ha - htb ogn i 
limb -eii in-rie-ge -ator-tn-ht h ag>n i, 145-S) 
has sutlered, as will be scot), from Josses of repeated words, to the 
k On %- and i.du j>, ^09. 
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detriment of the metre, 1 The following disouratan, however, dttfs 
not greatly depend upon recognition of that efrcumatanco. U e 
may venture upon a rendering us follows : 
f in T , , battle who stay flight ? 

Lf there is a tittle (AtAtui) open space, the tame -hearted make 
off $tar); 

Against a post-relinquishing army the enemy are bolt! (1 ib, 
$dragp). 

tn an a tiny of bad or good many weak ones (or big and little, 
hnuih-btji) flea; 

Fleeing, with their country lost, they are dragged defeated; 

Those dragged being annihila ted, those of great self {hrah- 
rgijiih) are laid low (Aiod); 

For nri army laid low the tomb enclosure is home. 


As to (m) the evil army of disunion staying flight: 

As to (ti i) the evil-hearted enemy $raA) staying flight: 

The equation of rmag to Tib, dmmjt, 'army r , is not open, to objec¬ 
tion; and the same is appropriate in regard to the only other 
instance of rvmg: 

puh-te-gsar*nnr- bpub -retag- heihi i \. 204-5 
'in muss with new strength a hero army goes 
where pww - Tib, phun, ‘heap\ 'bundle'. “remoouree\ 

dpwh, ‘host’, ‘army 1 ; g»ar = Tib. ymr, 'new'; Mr = Tib. nar, 

* strength', ‘vigour' {infra, p. 301); fcpttk = Tib. dptih, ‘hero ; 
ftcifii (of. 1 3S9 4 geihi. I. 34lMei» 11. 300, 34S; cftf/M**. u - £s ’ { - 
34o r 3^3, 38"*) = Tib. mchi, ‘go', ‘come": meet of which wmrds 
occur elsewhere also in the Nuin te*t- 

A practical equivalence of rtnay to tnfig\-hn.m) no longer calls for 
defence : the d r in dmng rmag m a Prefix, arid we have suggested 
that strictly it implies an intervening verbal idea, so that, if may 
originally meant 'array \ dmag/rmay may have meant 'arrayed'. 
That mng-hno{r) means ‘ battle r is suggested by Tib. g-f/ulM, 
‘bottle' (ff-yul, ‘fight',+rioa, ‘side’, or i\o t Tara 1 }: as a feet, the 
equivalence, and at the same time the r-Locative in .fmor — 4 m- 
dze, is established by: 

aku- ns ag-h no-dzo-me-na-hldia 
hd ah -mag-hno*dstr -me ■ nad^sanLi r 58 
i Cf. the cases of repented worth* jfnppliutl underline* a- noted *upta, 
pp. 117. 2SD. 
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4 the body m brittle lea pa in tine; 

'the arrow (Tib* mdah, cf, p, 3-1'1 r on hhkih see p. 317] in 
buttle [-time] ts made ready [fmim.i] in fire' 

Jwmi-mag-hr]o[-Jr[e] * . . hkynri-rnag-hiio[-]rje] r -LS-b 
'in ei battle of fi«m , * . in a battle of {tkynn * 
hdihi-mng-hura[- |r[e]-inii'.bp<]-mii-re, 1S4 
4 in this buttle mother and children being cold (afraid 7)' 
Even ouMdg the compound magdino the form mag is seen in: 
f,i r 1-mngdidoh i-dx8*bM kyeg-mye, 102 
'it) ihoMJ whose jirmy 1 1/ defeated the fire (courage) in winter 
clogged {hM kytg, p, 22tiP 
where the hmd, md, of the passage Jl. 14o—E h recurs. 

Of tin' other expressions in the passage many (, hqo, Imam 
= Tib. fiam*, ■mind'. Ace,, hrah-htoii, bttog, rnr. t him, hmah . bgi, 
hldoh t b&id f njiprii „ man, gtjuu, mga/j, $ior t ZimA (= Tib. dgra) T 
siiin, have already been discussed; others* JUhun — Tib, than, 
4 email ’; hdrug - Tib, drag, 4 fierce\ 'confident', &o.; hphom 
(L 347 hjyom ) = Tib. hpfmm pham, "lie defeated': {ulmii (II. 254-5 
hdran-n . 4 at even pull i — Tib. hdrm, draft,*, drak, trail, drain, 
droit {dran-dgu, ‘every puli r . in one of the Tibetan manuscripts}, 
1 puli \ ' drag V draw , 1 lead'* £c r , may here be lightly passed over. 
The phrase \l 143, 149, contains a form hthog 

(I. 235 htog) — Tib. thogs, hold up f , ‘obstruct \ connected, no 
doubt, with hdoQ/t, l&ifj/t, ijdags, tliogs , ‘ bind h , 11 attach ‘; ef, p. 150, 
Ifiju-sad has been understood Jis — Tib. guLbrlag, L countrv 
ruinedof an old test: on hgu gal see p. 333. Il£od t which 
cannot lie connected with l ib. Aad/gSad f g4od, 'comb' (a horseb 
‘brush’ T ‘stroke\ or with bifid/.4ad i Mod, 'expound', state', muy 
tic — Jod. ‘low T 'bottom", conecnring which seo p. 6: in L 138 
Sodim is used of 'corpses' (Aro-fa), in 1.281 (p. 231) ot “forests' 
(A&o-ftram). The form sodtea. hwdisa, is peculiar both in itself and 
by reason pf the fact that it) both passages it functions as a mono- 
syllable, Possibly it was intended as equivalent k> hSods, an 
4- Preterite of j^W, which, however, won ft i be hard to parallel, 
there being no other recognized s -Preterites from V'crbs with 
final *P Ngage ( myatj^gr )■ mt-hittit can mean, here and m I. 39, 

1 Or ' n rm,v fortune {Mef or L army heat (We) wtth a ptnuanakta- 

1 Such Preterites in -k were, however, podtacl by tho loto Or. WoLfemlen 
{Outlines vf LingUUth -Motphotogjl p. BS(lr. Ibi JfiAS* 

3U37, ji, H-ttf) n-i the neutm at ttie -* in d-vorba: onrl an ootiml instance 
nuiv be i-rfu in the word A:yah, ‘ifiteron-t' ('), oeeiinins' in n, dlKUinnt 
[Ttk Horary Text*. Ac., v, p, JDO): cf. p. 
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‘ the power (htti/i = Tib. tfmfi, m also where) of fire {perhaps bore 
implying ‘courage'} is spoiled (Tib. mpag)'. 

In tor-htaa-prom (L 141?) hta-* cannot well E>o — Tib. hdas. 
‘passed', which in I* ho is hhtau: also tor cun not here be the fre¬ 
quent tor /Stor, 'great 1 . The phrase must be the same as in II. 
121-2, where we are told that 'if friendship is not, Ator-Akns- 
hprcms J : there, if we translate ’ the tuft [Tib, ihor t e.g. of hair) has 
become tangled \ understanding htas as — Tib. htftas, ‘not 
straightforward", hard', solid', s (originally Aorlstic) form of 
tha, ‘hard \ 1 compact V "bid', wc obtain a satisfactory sense and 
at the same time a relation to the proverb sdud-ka-rddmUnm- 
bchad (also glad- fop-phvd-nmtt-s) , ‘the tie from the hair was I jurat", 
of one of the Tibetan manuscripts (ef. thor-te, ‘the top point of the 
hair', Are., gtsag-thor, "tor, thaT-gtemjt ‘turban\ ‘head-tuff, ‘top- 
knot )* s Then in the preceding verse we shall have : 
spyc-ht or- hd wn -dze-my Hg- tnyt- tor 

‘when the summer (&pye r as in II. 159,190} -sheaf goes wrong 
{hdtni), the man-sheaf (coherence of the troops) gives way 
{myag, ‘corrupts'}* 

The word known to the Tibetan dictionaries only in dwa-ba, 
name of ‘a plant yielding an acrid drug 1 , occurs in the Tibetan 
manuscript in the phrase dwabdts-myzd, 'a poor wretch (?) with¬ 
out friends’ (ef. Chinese So < d*ud t ‘ruin', KarEgren, nos. 1008-9)* 
which may indicate the general sense in the Karo passage. 

In: 

htor-htaa-proin-h rom-nehu-hsa- lays , 25" 

"in the vacancy (hrou\ = Tib* rum] of the tuft which has 
become tangled a new (tm-bo#' 

we have evidently in haa-boA a synonym for Shot ; the expression 
will mean ‘top (£#o — Tib, gtso. ef* hst — pteej-swell' [hbo, fiboa, 
bos, see p. 221)* Tibetan gUo has also the anticipated forma geo co 
(Nani Am, 1. 55); and this appears in co-to, 'a tuft of hair on I ho 
head’. 

It is unfortunate that in Tib. thor, ‘anything gathered into a 
point \ of which, as we see, the predominant sense Is * top-knot \ 

1 In (he Tibetan manuscripts we find jAciJ-tfiAt-rfitr liorrrid). 

‘fields with thick mowing'. 

1 Feasibly tbe Nam people wore on exuberate topkaot, like the 'ham 1 of 
the modern lilac k |«c. huikpaidsnt) Lo.los* who no much resemble them 
(EijfureU in FirguMofi, op. pit p. Util, olid D Oiluuc, In Fcrbi/Irfen CAsaa. 
p. 90), See next page. 
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' luft ", exists aide by side with n hiker, 'scatter', 'sprinkle', 
‘disperse", belonging, no doubt, to the group $ior, gtor, §dor , and 
perhaps the basis of thar-bu, ‘single’, “separate', th&r-bu ami '/>m, 
'pimples', && NcverthulesH the first thor must L* recognized in 
Tib. hthor-mtho, 'lofty peuk' r and consequently in tbe Num : 


sid-g-ri'htor-dze T 34 
hsfcbfrribi-hthor-dze, 62 


on the summit of it high mountain \ 


But what is the signification of the guqei-proverbial phrase w»br»a- 
thor{ht/ior), li, 03, 71, t44, always corresponding to a hlditnu- 
f}.Tiah{riah), J the horse does not leap (gallop)’. in the Following 
verse 1 The expression, which is linked by the word that to the 
above for htaz-prom,Tyj?r<}n ? - 1 , is further associated therewith 

by the application to friendship in: 

hhO’StOr- l.isn As-dxe-mo- ma-h thor, 143-4 
‘ when friends ana gone (Tib, sofV, ‘go '1 lost, the mo docs w do 
not hunch \ 


If the two phrases are equivalent, mo should mean ’hair 1 : and this 
is in itself likely, because Hsi-Juia has ma (= Chinese man, nidwj. 
La lifer, 92; Karlgrt-n. (102), which exists not only in the Nepal 
dialects cited by Liufer, and apparent ly el*'where also in Tibeto- 
Bur-man, but- actually in Hsi-fnn, iljmyak ihiTL This also accords 
with: 

hyu h-fcsp-b rhi-dze-mo-ma- hi Lor, b3 

‘if the net or noose (Tib. rm/ifii) is too large (Tib. t/afts ?). the 
hair does not bunch’; 

for the rin, well-known in the sense of a trapper’s net, will l>e the 
sdud-ka, 4 tie', of the above Tibetan sentence, and the tlnrswt and 
“ant, ‘silk tie 5 of Tibtian Literary Tcjrts, &e., ii, pp, 398,440-1, and 
of thor-cog-dar-ma, 4 silk siring of the spiral hair-plait' (thor-cog 
and a t9hmgs t 5. C. Pus's Dictionary), But in J. 71 (p, 304) the 
meaning ‘sheep’ (‘ewe’ or 4 goat \ attested in Hsidisiu (Lanier, 
no, 173) is clearly imm? apposite, especially in view of the expres¬ 
sion I!, 44 -"j (see p. 343). 

It seems probable that one same Predicate thor should be 
recognized In; 

rflfl■ lad■ thor-dze -ca -yei n ditor f 235-B 
gse-blfld-btnr-dze-bciih-hyah-hbro-na [|. 24t). 
gse-hlaU ■ t h or-dze-h crhiih -y.in -thor, 242. 

In spite of the w-ord libra, ‘ (lee apparently alternative in 1.240 to 
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titor/t&or, and the possibility of appli'iitg the idea of ‘scattering' to 
rnt(i/Kytad, ‘requital of wrong (harm); it does not seem reasunuhle 
to attribute to the Verb a meaning so opposed to the preceding, 
however justified in Tibetan. The meaning may be that thi- 
requital of evil {rm yur-lad) : is exacted 1 in a lump' and that the 
ca frcul i hr hah are taken in along with the other offenders. 

The word lad fdad, wilt be n rf-form corresponding to Tib. Inn, 
Hum', 1 return", * requital T r lad-vto r ^imitation’, ’mimic’, a tad 
{alan), ■after', 'back', dar, ‘back". 

31, kkrom, hkrom, frkhram, fr$rom, fiyromu ; freer] frpyi ; frprah; 

riy-dse; hltlam. 

Kkrom is antithetfc to freer iu : 

mor trialvklirom-re |j hy mV tan-beer ]| t UHb 
’when the evil thrum, the good Acer 

and the same antithesis tat® the form of para lie! in : 

riage-hkrom-dze - mp-raa-thor 

hoba ge hoer-dze bhli-ma- ruih |] t 70-1» 

In Tibetan the Verb betr/tjetr, denotes a tised stare or glare, and 
the Adverb cer-rr. ea-re means with fixed ataro’. In one of the 
Tibetan manuscripts it bn* been found applied to the stare of 
a Bright; but it might equally tie used of a terrifying glare. In 
L 2<i2 of the Nam text phyi-ijes-rte-frcer neejnM to mean the good 
man is (in certain eirtaiinstances) afraid of a memorial ’. 

In the Hrst passage quoted the good evidently stare with alarm 
at the evil, who thrum: in the second the borne refuses to leap at a 
ravenous animal (£rAa) which glares. 

The word Uirom in the first passage must signify some kind of 
success; and, if we understand a ’spreading ; the rtt-g&frkwm of 
the second fwissoge can be adjusted a.s meaning wit.fi widespread 
horns (sheep do not stock together I} 1 . But a somewhat different 
notion is BUggeated by the phrase iujyr.-hktom^hkrutn, light 
tl ickers discussed supra , p. 2H5 —6, and there connected with the 
Tibetan frffrttn, ‘spread; ‘sprinkle; 1 display; ‘scatter’. 

In view of certain traces of word-play ill the Nam text it is not 
at all unlikely that in the verse: 

when the evil khrom ( l spread 1 or ’glitter ), the good stare in 
fright T 

both senses were envisaged. 
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The notion of ‘ prospering'flourishing', 'whining 1 , can be seen 
also in: 

bkhrnm 1 -re -h rdn h*yiifi-hrkom-hpyi -hprn h ||, 332-3 
‘though when prosperous (active, shining) wrathful (Tib* 
Wan}, when slain the(or " (creatures) after death ”) are 
of no account (Ji^fflApfliielscwh™ = Tib. phra t ,f smali ri h or 
possibly Tib* kphm, "kids”. "be kicked"). 1 
hkh ar-rpug-g-y&r-rc-h Idag- [nag-Jtigrom, i 3iMi 
'When Low-town became high, the black-back flourished ’ 
hrta-s wu-gkom - re-btor-bbron-bgrom , 223-3 
'while the horso was occupied with watching, the great yak 
flourished * 

the last passage being followed by : 
frtor-bbren-bgrora-re . * * ji 0Ol) 
htor-bbron-brpag-re , , , \ 

where there is an explicit antithesis of hgrom, ‘flourishedto 
hrpajft 'brought k)w\ 

The same meaning must be recognized in: 
hyah-tsa-h jo-doe-l iya n - ge- hgroms 

lor-pu ,-bfjm-ge- bstor- nion- hdzun■ re-h tsa -hdzo-h krom, 63—1 
'when the good are chiefs. the good flourish ■ 

+ . , , the Mon- cacti c being lost* the men were scattered ' 

(the events indicated by the expressions 'the horse occupied in 
watching 1 , ^low-town become high', and ‘Mon-castle lost', being 
all one occurrence). 

In: 

1 1 1 dyahdi \ti- hjo-cig-dze-h tor-gc-hltroms, 387 
hJdyuiVhjo-hkrom-ni, 390 
the sense of ftfcrom# /JJ&hwi is not clear. 

The expression rig-dze, interpreted (p. 234) as rig, 'mined 1 
(—Tib. hjujrbzig Sig) and recurring BArig'vdg'w U* 191,20S, 356, 
STTj+dKj may in I. 3S7 bo the unanalysable term repeated in: 

cig-dze-htor[-re]'bldaTu -re-hMan, 186-9, 192, 
where some official title or designation might be apposite* If tbo 
case were, so* we could think only of Turk! rigH, ' prefect', which 
appears? in Chinese as ts f e-ehe (= in Central-Asian Tibetan 
Documents (ii t p. 49) as tehi-fi, and, probably, sn one of 'the 

1 'Kb. tAraiti ts ‘oonmeg', ‘artful 1 , 'lively', ’bnak'. 'tjtuck', <u boy*, 
Iddfl* Acu 

* Tfirhfljvt Tib, d&jp* ff-yt- 1 tyn*\ 
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Tibetan manuscripts "m si-si-drun po, tri-si official ' r Possibly the 
line refers m would be apposite in the context, to reports, itc,, of 
such officials; but the phrase hkfam (cf, Tih. Idam idetn., ‘dubious. 
Ac. ?)-rc-5J dm is obscure. 

In Ji. 150, hkycr~r$-trig-du , 37b, rtib-fygo-ritj-dze, the meaning 
1 ruined ", ' overt brown \ is clear. 

32. hgnt, hgru-fddan-fymah / ma ; hgru-mu ; htor(tor)-fypv {tipuhu, 
fyphtt, fcbu)4tgrtt. 

Some of the most puzzling expressions in the text occur to¬ 
gether in the lines: 

hs+id-hrih i -h thor-d zf-bgni-hlda n-bm*i b 
b tor- b [»h Li -bgnt-d ste -gla- lit so-b t hu b, 62 
of which the first recurs i#id-g-ri-fjtor-d&i . ..) in IE. 34-5, and the 
second in IE. 2d-30 (hpu, hdzo). \ living acquiesced fp. 303) in the 
rendering of hrid-hrihi-hik&r-dze by “on the top of n high hill \ we 
come next to bgni~lihlan*$mafi (iput). This expression, rejjented in : 
hgru-hkirua-hmah-die-btea -gsom-bkhog t 21 
bgru- bldaii-bniub *ge - b^s-b beg- brail j i, 22-3 
bgnj-hldan-iiia-dze-brgu-hto-brun j| T 30 
seems to denote some more I ban casual object. The element 
which, if = Tib. ffru t should mean either (a) 'IjoEtt’ or (5) 
'angle 1 , 'corner’, 'edge" (jfrci-5it, ‘square r F gni-ma, 'elbow', jrrw- 
ma, 'angle 3 , ‘corner 1 , J edge\ t/ul~$ru r locality ' (country-earner)), 
may have the meaning 0) in : 

hldu-hro-ligni ||, 10, ‘the assembly-place (after rhe over¬ 
throw of the teer, which was a building) a corner' 
hri-hgru-gras-re, 300* J the mountain corners (recesses ?) being 
alined'. 

But a different sense is apparent in: 

bgru-hstam-btain-ge-hsesdicg-li-stab ||, 24 
"the fyyru firmly (jhj) knit together are (were) H*e + begs 
station" 

which, however, is closely connected with by the 

statement. (IJ* 22-3}: 

hgru-bldaii-hiiiah-ge-hses-bbeg-iirah 11 
■ygru-bldan-hninh was (were) fjses-hbcg’s place'. 

Here wo might understand hgrti, ‘corner', in the sense of ‘corner 
(&e. projecting or nseesi in) rocks’: and we have already fp. 223) 
seen that fjsea-bbcg wait ‘eye' and ‘path’ to the 'blind rocks* 
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(kiu-rtv). fnnHimmh as Milan is known as (t/J 1 stick \ {b) 

(c) 4 side\ and hmnh should be either («) "low or (b) ‘not' or (c) a 
Suffix, the expteiadou ^{jTu-hbiabdtmtih might meim (a) 'promon- 
tone® rise (rising) low'* (6) "aide promontories', {c} 'promontories 
without trees\ (d) J promontories with Jow trees', (e) 'promontory 
riflings \ Xone of these, however, scorns to furnish a, auitiible abode 
for g&a-hbeg ; and, moreover, the statement in L 21 that in Jyru- 
faldah-lmah the three grasses were spoiled (rlm-gsom-bkhog) seems 
to point to a country rather than to Hucfa features* If we under¬ 
stand hyra-hldah-htimh lls a proper name, wc not only account for 
its recurrence, but recognize in its Second syllable a charade r M iu 
of the names ui places, imaginary or real, mentioned in the kindred 
literature. The Tibetan manuscripts mention : 

Rtsi-dun, one of the 13 (mythological} countries, 

1,1 bum-dub, one of the 13 (mythological) town*. 

Gun-dun, the (mythologies. I j country of Guu-tshuu, 
Rji-ltm-dan-bu, the (mythological} country of die Bji (= r>Jzi, 
'storm-wind * ?) Phyv-pbyur, 

Pyi-gtan -sum, a 9 brog country, 

Pyi ddaii, u certain locality, 

Dbye (Byc)4daji-euin p a f.lLrog country = Dbye-mo. 

It seems likely that in ail these, names wo have one and the saiue 
sv liable don, Man, conventionally employed in the naming of 
imaginary places and preceded by a ay liable which in mot cswe? 
(t/tih and Rfi) was issed as name of tlm inhabitants, but in other 
caries (Hfsi, 'sap’?, Ftji, ‘ outer \ 23%e, extent*?) denoted .some¬ 
thing dse. Accordingly MgTn-bldaiVhniid; might be country of 
rocks or rock-recesses', if it should not rather Iks 'country of the 
9grab 

The last-mentioned possibility, which might involve the 
supposition that the text regards the Hgrti people as the people of 
the 4jni r 4 rocks’ or 'mountain recesses', would riot lie foreign to 
the maniicr of (bis literature and would Ije til harmony with the 
bulk of the old Tibet** personal nomenclature, which prefixes 
[mines of eountriee, places, iHl'Cs, ic., as surnames to ihc Indi¬ 
vid ual design a tions of persons. We should, h owe ver ± l*‘ i no! mod to 
it over, as an. unneceasiry complication, but for two eirciim- 
sumccs. The first of the two k the fuel that a JJtjm people is 
mentioned, along with the Mw, Ldot), and us one <d four 
tribea 1 (6. C. Day's Dictionary). We may suspect that they figure 
in early Ikm-po literature* Of tlm four the least legendary the 
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Litfoti, of whom some mention reaches historical tinier; the Lga 
attain « certain approximation, to reality from the mention of a 
'Lgar-ina ancestor the Lga tribe*, which suggests that they may 
t*e the famous Mgar/Hgar. Here, however, the most signifi(“ant 
are the Dbro, whose name is evidently connected with the word 
hbra discussed svpm (pp. 215-6}; for in 11. 30-2 a place Hbm or 
Hhm-hldn}i ip. 319} la mentioned immediately after Hjruhlda}. 
ma , a# not shaken by the cataclysm which rained the latter. This 
greatly enhances the probability that Hgnohldan-ma is a place- 
name. The Hgtu might be connected with i!ru, “a district of Tibet 
lying to the east and north of l>bus* (central Tibet), and may have 
given a name to Oru-gu, a place near to Hadron, in Atntfo 
[Qtograjta Tibeta, p. o4), and to Gru-gu Rgya-ra r 'a village in 
Kliams 1 (j§* C. Baa’s Dictionary). Upon this supposition the figru 
people would be the people of the l^gm (perhaps 'rock'} country, 
and Pjpu-bldtth’bm&h would be their (fictitious) town. 

The second circumstance is the repeated mention of the ktor* 
hphn)-bgrtt t which might mean the 'great Hgni men*, 
since hior-hpu {hbu, j hphu) has been found in the phrase htor-bpu* 
AiW, meaning 'the great big man or [toaster'. This also we should 
be glad to avoid; and perhaps the rendering 'great upland {bbu — 
Tib. phu, as in A/ui-ru^-Acc, 'wide uplands', 11. 15, 50) rocks or 
rock-recesses' may better fit the occurrences ; 

h tor- l,i pm h gru -dze, 29 [“in (jwtf among) the hfor-bpu-hgru' 
hturdibu-hgru-dze, 33 J ‘on (jttW among) the fttor-hpu-Jigru T 
htor-hphu-hgru-dye, 62 'on {not among) the htor-hpu-Jigru ' 
tor-h p u bgro-ge- hstor-mon■ fidzon-re-htiwi -hd so-bkrom, (Vi 
‘the tor-ftpuJujrv having lost the Moh-castle 
It is perhaps possible to acquiesce in this view. 

There is, however, certainly another hgru, munely the Verb seen 
in the phrase frrim-g€-h#rua t II, 393, 297, applied to some la-tugs 
who perhaps 'exerted themselves nil round “ (£rim) the 'big Rian’ 
{ftpuJtu-Mjos) or ‘on the watch mountain * (kscah-f/t/, rJiri). fft/rm 
should lie Preterite of Tib. fagru, ‘take pains 1 ' {Jtgrv*, ‘zeaT, 
'diligence *), But it may he suspected that the whole phrase h rim- 
hgru& is an old, or dialectical, form of Tib. rm-Apro, 4 ceremony', 
'service', 'attendance upon 1 , 'homage', with an o/u alternation 
to be discussed below (p, 369), and that Tib, grm, 'advice', 
'counsel', E heed r (j jros-pa, gras-mi, 'counsellor', 'adviser*), is the 
same word. 

At any rate frgru-ma, which is mentioned in the same context 
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as htor-hpu-hfjru r must mean ‘council’. The first mention of 
hgnt^ma : 

g'rafi-g-yij-rbO'ge-figrn-mft-bti || r 27 

"the earthquake swelling up, the Jjforu-tnii stopped' cannot 
mean ‘the rocks do not (am) stand stillbecause a few 
lines later we read : 

figru d trna- hkom-re- hrwn d - bid on-bIda h , 32-3 
'/r/jni-tfid being made, ha rah noise [hnmd, see p. 257} was 
confused (f)* 
and in L 77 1 

h Jde-ge-bgru ■ DCm-rnmn, 

‘the powers [mithoritiefl, nobles} dreamed, or conceived, of a 
hgru-vlu ‘ 

and a few lines later: 

Imo-fl tor- prom-re-hgni ■ n m -star j 
stor*bio-rte-van-ster-to-briin | S |, 79-80 
‘the friends having taken flight, the hpruma lied; (that] fled, 
the horse also had to flee\ 

The fagm-ma was, accordingly, ii sort of assembly, on the lilies of 
the regular Tibetan Itdun-ma and the gatherings mentioned as 
occurring among the Chiu tig tribes and similarly among rude 
peoples everywhere Whether the term was current or was 
invented by the test with reference to Hgru-hldaiVbmab or the 
Verb figru ruay be left doubtful. Some playings with words have 
been noted supra (pp, 285, 304); anti they seem to have boon 
frequent in the old Bon-po writings, which in their cosmologies, 
historical statements. A c., freely mixed realities with fantasies. 

The occurrence of different meanings of hgru in adjacent con¬ 
texts does not attain the level of such a collocation as 
Icuip-tiLilAv^+t |n a Chinese text written in Tibetan character: 
there the three first St s are, as is shown by the corresponding 
Chinese writing, all different words, differing also from Hhi, But 
in the Nam text assonances of like nature, if lees concentrated, are 
to t>e reckoned with. 

33 . yah, hyah. g-ynn, gyan v hyyaii. hqyuhx, tgyan^ 

That this should lie a troublesome group of words was to be 
anticipated in view of the situation in Tibetan, whom we find: 

A: yan - (1} 'though 1 , 'even 1 , ‘also 1 , again' (Sandhi variant 

of kyiin, jjrpi), whence, in compounds, also 
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'farther' or H higher \ eg. ijarl^thog** higheststoty 
yu A-dag t ' very real \ ytin - tun „ * gram 1m ot her' p 
yan-Jilob, ‘pupil's pupil \ 

(2) J light \ e.g. in yaft-tci, 'light and heavy P T 

(3) in the Tibet*n manuscripts, tjan-ba, 'conduit' or 
‘watercourse*. 

(4) in the Tibetan manuscripts 4 evil T = trypan, anti¬ 
thetic of tjyin ^\ J blessing \, ‘bliss*. 

B:i/mkj, ‘wide’,, ‘extensive\ 

C: g-jfttA — (1) ' luck \ + prosperity \ 

'sheep' and 'goat', perhaps originally only a 
stuffed one, ns an auspicious object. 

(U) 'gulf', 'abyss', 

I); gyaA (I) for kyan t ■although '. ftc. (in the Tibetan rnanu- 
scripta). 

i'2) 'clay stamped into moulds' for building, fire. 

E: ktjt/fin, frtjiftrn.'i , L be delayed‘tarry'. 

1': rgyan = (1) ‘distance'. 

(2J ‘stretched*. 

(3) ‘wall 1 . 

(43 in the Tibetan manuscripts—‘evil'. 

(5) in the Tibetan manuscripts = rkyaA, ‘the wild 
aas*. 

(1: rgtftiAs^ie) — ‘in baste', 

f*]i/aii$ r hojijarts., ‘stretched’, = rhtjan, brhjans, rggm t rktjofi, 
'stretch ", 

It is fairly obvious that the forms with r-, except rkyan, 'the 
wild ass' and rytjaA. ‘evil 1 , contain the general idea of stretching: 
whether in bggan^, ‘stretchedthe r- has, or has tiot, been lost may 
be an open question. The rgyaA, ‘evil \ ort he Tibetan manuscripts, 
is perhaps a perversion of g^yan, ‘luck’, which is the more likely 
inasmuch as pad occurs with the same sense. 

Further, it is apparent that the r- forms are derivative# by 
means of the rf* Prefix, with an originally Active, Transitive, 
Causative, or Denominative function, From t.he Root seen in 
hgytiii , JfgifatU, wherein, again, the idea of a Stretch' is already 
present. But this Jj/r/cd, also. is a derivative, a# we can see, from 
gans t ‘wide*, ‘extensive'; and the g appears as a Prefix (the 
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Tibetan did not often conf nf&gtj And y-y) in y-ynh, ‘abyss', 

in which possibly the original conception was that of 'yawning'. 
The yaw, * conduit *, which the Tibetan manuaaripte use as equi¬ 
valent, to the usual yur, is also properly ‘the long', as we can see 
from the reference to H quaffing water of the long-mouthed (Win- 
tfU ' , sc. of rivers nnd watercourses. We need not cott-dder the 
other words, some of which seem to Iw connected with the ya of 
ya/mn ‘ u p per dower' r 

We sec that the r-Prefix at. the time when it had a living func¬ 
tion could he applied to forms from t/- already equipped with 
the y-Prefii wherein that Prefix wa« no longer recognized as 
such. In fact the a/r-Prefix is never applied to initial y without the 
intervention of the rj] so that Tibet has no words with initial sy 
or ry. Wo cannot connect this with the fact that in Amdo rgy- is 
commonly pronounced ry t this phenomenon being of too limited a 
range in -Spice, and having no appearance of antiquity. 

In the Nam text we can distinguish: 

(a) yaA = 'also 1 , '*vm\ though’, U. 79. SO, 92 (2), 119, 123, 
127, 160, Idl, 162 (2), 17H, ISO* 23b, 242, 306, 332, 346: this is 
always in the memm position, or in an equivalent position, except 
in 11. 236, 345 (in the latter corresponding to hkyaA, 1, 344), where 
it la attached to a single word. 

* yah - *also\ even’, although', II, 6, 24, 24 1. 249 (?}, 25o T 
256, 300.304 ; this also is in the car^ura position, except in 11. 6, 24, 
241, 249, exceptions similar to those in tlw case of yait. 

tjyan - 'although \ 1. 2G3, in the m*wm position. 

kytih 'also', I!. IS, 98, 344, 372: attached to u single w ord. 

(&) hyafi = 'good' or 'upper', which latter is perhaps the 
original sense {^ya), 11 6, Hi, 41, 66, 325, 2S7, 290, 316, 355, 3S3, 
3SS: this, as Substantive or Adjective, is usually first in the verse 
(or clause) and the Subject of its sentence: only in 1. 5 is it Predi¬ 
cate ; often it is antithetic) to mor. In II. 63—t hyvn to[hjo) is of 
uncertain meaning. 

g-yaA-m, L 31, is likely to be identical (“good 1 or ‘high ’ place) 
with the hyui^hrak of 11. 06, 226. 

(d) yah, * conduit T w watercourse*, L 355 (Chinese yang ?), 

((f) hyat\, conduit 1 U. 178, ITU, 367, 391 (A%fm-j^ytoV4yo). 

(c) fig yah , a Verb, perhaps always signifying ’ tarry \ U, 7„ 77, 
20U, 217, 292 Csto), 296, 392: always concluding its sentence: in 
L 114 AiyiA in written itt error. 
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hgyato#. Preterite of the wrnie Verb, j. 2}! (cf, uko kgi/aA-eto, 
L 292, — hgyafijsdo). 

ffl/art-ijyrth, 1, 92 r may be the same Verb. 

hgyrtTi, L 153 ( is an error for hgy*in t I. 158. 

(f'i ffyaftiJ-ri, I, 313, is not clear. 

ig) rgyan, ‘extent \ "extensiveH. 1ft, 52 (2). 55, 57 f 147. 151. 
152* 155: Atyttii-TffttaAi II. 42. HI, 288. 

perhaps ‘far", ' completely ', L 89. 

rgyan, possibly ‘(long) wafl*, I. 300. 

(A) kyaii, J sense, 1, 192. 

(0 htyiin , error for hgyaii, l r 114. 

(j) hkyan^jy&v, ‘etove-bed' (V), II. 42, Si, 298. 

(t> hkyan, t m{% 11. 411,141,143, 274, 287, 291, 292 (2), 293. 

The predominance of the form yah f "also 1 . &c., in comparison 
vk ith the synonymous Ayna, and its rarity in other senses, suggests 
that the A, which is also practically never joined to the other 
euclit lea, ge, dzi, jia, ni , carried a flight increase of emphasis, and 
was not merely graphic, 

34. Ha, rah , hraii, fyrar t y-Ttifa, kgrafa. 

For the most part there is no difficulty in equating these forms 
to Tib. tv, "limited or enclosed space or sphere' or, according to if-? 
primary sense, 'enclosure r , "fence", "circle’: it is often used to 
form compounds, e,g. bhrimj-m, "yard before a court of justice’, 
fcaii-ra, ‘willow grove tug-ra, ‘ahcepfold btoem-ra, "prison'. It 
is only necessary to add the personal sense Ln druro, "body 
enclosure', ‘oneself, sgo-m, ‘door-enclosure‘janitors’, of the 
Tibetan manuscripts. 

In the Nam text we may distinguish: 

1, -r or -ra us a Locative Suffix with Substantives (Tib. -r t ~m r 

- ra }, scanned! either as a syllable or os unsyhabie, even sometimes 
after -j/ or -rt: see pp. 174, 178, w here? reference is made to t he very 
numerous resulting confusions, The same use occurs after verb- 
forms in phlawcs, hy^b-hldohra 1 -hhah * 1.302, 'whereare no fugitive 
hgnh\ hrgyabkg-gkgm, Jl. 330, 33i ihrhijfr ‘ where hrgtjo 

comes 

The form hrar, 1L 210, 237, 243, 246, 248, always a dissyllable, 
ia the Locative of ra itself. 

2. mh , }trah, y-rafa, usually mean 'place*, e,g. in y ra^-hyia, 

4 Here |mtI lupi- ill EOlidoU far re: ec« jj . 239. 
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‘earthquake t > 11. 8, 26, 27, 34, rgyrd [hrgijcdj-hmh (Arar), ‘place of 
disunion ',3!- 216, 243, 341, Ac, This meaning fits even 
Ati/:r, Ik 7, 20: AmAi-Arfa$, 11 77. 114, seems to mean "the horse 
(-chief) of the place - As terminal member of a compound, thin 
m/rah hrajhmh is found, further, with -ahih-, ‘saddle', L 45, Mo-, 
4 friend’ ill. 2I.U, 273, Ac.), A«, 'great' j'll.. 43. 50, 50) f 
‘high country 1 (1. 347), hfham*. ‘union' (1, 227], hyhdh-nxa -, 
‘father and mother' ill 73—4} t bra!^, ‘increase’, Ac. (I. 22&)„ 
rtitfiti -, *tomh (L 143), (jf.sri$- T ‘harvest (1. 277), AtroA-, ‘action' or 
‘government (1. 353), byan/g^ya ji-„ ‘good’ or 'upper' (II, 31. 00, 
220). hrafi- r ‘own’ (11. 21. 100, 107), tjstify-, 'land' I. 277), 
‘enemy T (1). 203, 273. Ae), The same appears as first member of 
the Compounds hrah-hiori (II. 140,273, 350), hrah-U? (jce/jf, II, 114, 
139), 'give, or surrender, place . The personal sense may be seen 
in mcAi-AmA* IE. 7b, ISO, 309. mrhi-\}»-hi-hn\h, 1. 370, 

1. 317, &ku[nt-r<i (?), L 7, 

3. hralj tj-rah seems equivalent to Tib. dgra. ‘enemy ', in : 
lirah-iiilih-fio-gC’Stor-ta-hthDg, 149, ‘the evil-hearted enemy 
stopped (light' 

g-rith-hsoli-h k hebe no,. 314. in winning an enemy land or 
in any enemy's winning the land’: 

perhaps also in: 

hrah-idab-go-bdKah [| T 43. the enemies there are friends' (but 
See p. 334) 

hr 3 »bd.imtiflhrie-nag, 202, ‘low, evil-voiced enemies’ (V; 
g-rab■ fiAg-bbo-gyah, 202-3 T ‘though enemy-voice swelled" - 
cf, hJa&-ta-QbQhust> (pp, 158, 231) and hmh-nag-T^j^- 
Alcom, pp. 320, 360. 

|u’ha-hgmb-mi, 236, strength of hostile ravenous beasts' 
h broh-b Ida b ■ hd^am-re-hm (i-rte - |ul u him, 1*2 (354 hrah- 

brtre-bdub’) ’the yak there being tamed, the enemy 
subsided \ 

Here we (Might think of Tib. ei veiny troop': I nil else¬ 

where in the Xam text Tib. tali is represented by rrf* h‘ , I, 213. 
hrit, I. 301 (p. 270), while we find a ; irhhf in I. 1*1 . apparently 
meaning ‘lix '.ami in 1. JH5 rf . ’mopped ' <?}‘ hostilities'.. 
where the same Verb may perhaps be seen. In L32. again, }icafj-rtc 
might bo ‘group of ravenous creatures' (p. 250), while in 1. 260 we 
have taken (p. 343) jtfej Preterite of a gde, hrde ( -- Hsi-hsia 
gdch/hr&c, ‘fix’, ‘make certain r (Nevsky, No. 25, hut gtklt* No. 24, 
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rite \ ‘ form ' f * pattern')}. A HsMisia grdf/t (Xo. 34) ia given as 
meaning 'cultivate", 'devote oneself, and a ffrtkh (Xo. 91) as 
’ shallow \ ' vulgar ". ‘ Light , ■ weak". and a^rfW (No.201) as 'change 

4, g-rah in : 

hsu-re 1 hru-ge>g-:rttb-hd/am-nng ! |, 27a 
'with horns attending, the£prak gave mild (or friendly) voice*, 
since the previous line speaks of ‘dogs mildly panting*, must be 
some animal; being horned, it hi, no doubt, the goat — Tib. ru, 

5. hgrah in stn-hldyan-ktyjtifythytydzz-hmo-gc-mz-kgrah, Ur ft, 20, 
' the clouds [h**og) or heavens had fire ApraA\ may he — Tib. $gnt 
sound But ignorance of the meaning of A(ye ihthy*} precludes a 

decision. 

Tin* form ro, width in Tibetan frequently helps to constitute 
names of cmmtricti and districts, e g. Cog-to, Myah-ro^ Spag-to^ 
and which implies a larger area than does ra occurs in 'this plate 
(hro)’, 3. 333, and in compounds with hgo- t gate* or 1 head' (!) 
(Ih 212-13), hchi; L.> (L 345), stah-, upper’ (L 347), titdu- (L 10), 
tfdyah- (t 38ft), hUyah-pah- (Jh 271-2). Myth (ii. 383-4), hldyo- 
(I. 384), hid yon- (1. 387). kpahhldah- (h 377), hpro- (L 181), 9po~ 
(1.381), witt- (1.11). 

35. hhah, Jjkhah' 

Kha in Tibetan is properly 'mouth , 'fiiee' r ‘surface ’, but aJ?o 
1 s-peech', 4 word 1 ; there is another kha , usually employed, with the 
meanings ‘occasion", “time’, ' palace *, as the second member of a 
compound, e r g, in hg/Q+khar, ‘at the lime of going *,*■ but also, in 
the same senses, with a [ receding (lenitive. Then' are further, 
kha, 'snow ’, and kha, 4 bitter*. The first of all these is used as the 
prior number of a multitude of compounds, some with liters!, 
others with metaphorical, meanings. 

The signification ‘mouth* is forthwith apparent in: 
liyim"i-hrah-hk[il,i-bldoni-ge-m'glan-ge-];ithuhhi ||, fib-7 
mouth-tied in the proper, or upper, place, horned oxen are 
controlled*; 

ef", Tib. kha-^lom, ‘to silence, gag ", 

Hkah r hkhah, ‘speech’, is clear in: 

hkab-gaan, 214, gsan-fikafi, 204, hkhab-gaau, 320, ‘secret 
speech \ 

hkiih-brah, I04 j ‘ free to speak hrand.ikab* 117,‘free .spoken \ 

1 This Lh perhaps rat in plifiwl in rut- -U-itin- fpdtar. |. 107, 
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137, ' those entitled to speak should 

give voice", 

hwariikab. 137,'doing and speaking 1 or "talk of action \ 
hsati-hkhaU-gc, 110, 1 talk about the child*, 
bkheb^iddan-bnorc-teii-chah II hkanbi |jl : 163* 'talk rising 
foolish ia the whole storj' (r 'ha)' [7] 
hknb-bgnjVbjor, 194-. 'all talk is babble' (Tib. ca~co. 1 babble 
re-rt, c^r-cor, f sound of effervescence, kiaQ-c&r, ' clamour\ 
1 noise’, kha-bcol, 'prattle'. e&t*chun. ‘childish prattle', mu- 
mr, 'rudeness in speech 1 , 'nonsense 1 ), 
the-theii-bltii-bzir-tiknib'hpin-btfiiir, 207, “ to this wise [Hsi- 
hsiii rfzir (Nevsky No, 281) " wise ' 1 ] folk-control all the talk 
conies 1 , 

rgyeri-madildai’ige-hkah-hcog-byin-ta, 1<U-o. 'when dis¬ 
union rises, putting in u word (Arta-tu? [Uug\ of the Tibetan 
manuscripts) is a blessing {bym t I. 57). 
bkub-hgo, 105 -- Tib. kha-b»go, giving directions 1 (or 
possibly 1 unde rata tiding (Tib. go) advice 1 ), 
likuli-bkhab* 105* 106, 'concealing what is said 1 , 
frhafr-bpyub-bldun, 327, ‘were repaid (Tibjrfort) with rebuke' 
(Tib. hf^hya, 'censure 1 , ef, kha-phog, ‘rebuke 1 , hp&yar-kha, 
'blame', &e.) 1 ? 

It is not so certain in: 

bkhub-bgrt>ge-likahi, 239, 1 home-going is to be talked of, 
'is the moment for home-going'? 
n'u 11 li - sk; ir-bkali-re-gd&h-h nab -hgam ||, 191, 'when there is 
talk of, or it is « moment of, threatening stars, (any) 
available place is home'. 

by!m-bkttl.i-nlz!i, £87, 290, = hkhftbdirdza-hdxc, 290, 
hkidj-bniza, 290 

where certainly — 'good 1 or ‘superior 1 anti hrtiza appears 

from its other occurrence, L 382, to be a derivative from hdzn, 
friend 5 and to mean 'in friendly unionThe hkak-rdza are con- 
uerteil a ilh stwih, ?!. 2*8 290 and jf.swirii. I. 20ti. bfK ■•■I which have 
been found (pp. 270-8) to denote 'watching or 1 supervision \ The 
sense might be 'united in counsel'; but Tibetan has an expression 
kha-vje, 'great lord 1 , ‘good luck', 'fortune 1 , 'good 1 , ‘wealth 1 , 
which, ainco the meanings do not follow from kha-f-rje, might be a 

* Or fxiM>dbly 'paid romnuuiij-tniipoftl (dp-j/d)' (nM(*|ltod«al)- In lb& 
ribsfon MS, dasnide (Rriwli Mutuuui portinn, !. 18) appears tho phrase 
fjtrffufo. *rf])acin] COmm&ndlovv 
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perversion of el Lha-rdza : the meaning 'great lord 1 might suit the 

Xfim, passages. 

There remains the expression : 

hke-Iikuh, 152, 153, bkcbe-hkabh i5*h bkehu-bkah, 364, kehu- 
likuh, 178 (*dwan 364, nvan E78: eL Tib. lab-dwaiis). 

The word ajiJte, &e. h which appears also it] the phrase ft b-prom, 
| r 170, bftu-pTom r II. 176, 300, 361, Kkehxt-prom , If. 177. ITS, 360, 
363, 366y gthu-prom, L 363, should not be different from the 
in hb^plan-hdra, U, 105, 356, which has been found to mean 
'gain', * profit \ and which. as a Verb, has been seen lie II. 36 (A tea, 
Preterite), 135 (A*e*c). 251, 314 W, 313 (A*Ae(fci»— the other 
instances. II. 15. 11 (AAv(7ri)) Eire not recalcitrant. The verse: 
h ke - hka tw nes-re -alte-h hrus-hgyanni, 152-3 
h behe-h kuh^nes-re-^kf’ hbrcj-bgynn, 1 58 
should therefore mean: 

*if trade (or pro lit)-talk is faulty, the throat (Tib, *£e), 
irritated of inflamed (Tib. hhru. brm T r prolie ". "irritate”), 
ilehrs (Tib. g-yan) \ 

a sentiment in harmony with the context, uhieh here enlarges 
upon bad beginnings, It will be seen that the hbro of L 158. mean¬ 
ing ‘be mk\ confirms the interpretation qf bbm* ill l. 152. 

It must be admitted, however, that we have not solved nil the 
difficulties connected with hb/hbJi a , In the passage (1L 165 sqq., 
of. II. 358 aqq.) concerning the distribution of the exercise and the 
fire of speech (hL m ohu-prom t ? me) we suddenly tome upon the state¬ 
ment : 

iibnn-Iddab-hnc-gcdikc'bmmc-hdzah |[, 176 
'good potentates eat the fire of hkehu ’ 
and somewhat later: 

rhe-bpo-bldo-ge ■ blte^i J-pronv b y i-mi, 17 7 
hrne-bpo-b ne-ge ■ b kobu 'prora-hd k oho- mi, 361 -2 
'the fiend braves {or evil fiend bravos) ate the extjfoane of 
h k*'hv or A&j&ei'. 

It is undeniable (see infra . p. 366) that a hb\ bbhu, might exist 
as a form of kha, ‘mouth T , so that fibhuprom, me, would l>e 
synonymous with ftkoftu ('speech mt : ami in the above 

tutored H 152 3, 158, we migfil then (mnshite M:* [hbk> \-hfrik, 
‘mouth speech’, which would yield u good antithesis to sAe, 
‘throat \ But rids w-ould fail to do juatieo to the apparently pur¬ 
posive adternmivo of hkohtt and §ice$u in II. 105-86 and 358-05: 
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and we are, further, quite at a loss to interpret the pointed anti¬ 
thesis of b:h u[hLe(t tt)-hknh and \dyaii{hldyiin)'hJaih in Ik 177-8 and 
364-5. 

30, Word# with inti ini Id, 

Since it lias already (p. 285) been seen that Nam Id- may corro- 
spend to Tibetan d - antlM-, the I being, at any rate in some of the 
instances of Id, a Prefix often found alternating in Tibetan itself 
with Other Prefixes attached to identical mots, and that it may 
correspond to Tibetan l- and Ik-, which in Tibetan also sometimes: 
alternate with Id-, we may here brielly deni with some recurrent 
words in the Nam text which manifest, this feature. We may pass 
over: 

(di) ilie Suffixes fridafyildati, tt!da t Ida), filda-, (A) the Protioufis 
hlda, hhli ; (e) the words h IdaA Ida it . hkh' hhlth i/ h Idehr , hldvit, 
‘depart. T , 'flee + ,^Tib, fcdon, Mdah (278) and kdob (68, 59), 
‘arrow’, — Tib, mdeth = Horpa Ida- There remain: 

(i) Iddatj ykbttf = Tib. Hag {hdzitr ; xbt ; {tijah ; khr \: idajag). 
This word, discussed supra fpp. 250-60) as occurring in die com¬ 
pound hIdag/$1 dag-nag t ‘black-back ’, has the sense of Toad 1 (Tib, 
lion) in: 

ska^rah-hdzur-dzC'bJdag'hl^li'bidoh |j, 45 
‘if the saddle (Tib. *jrt, hut cf. jica-mgt, “girdle "bplitce is 
awn- (Tib. hdzu r, itzvr. gzvr, “step aside", “shy”, zur, 
“ corner "“aside ”), the load goes rocking (td4a£, “ wave”) or 
“into a hole 1 (** 0 *)' 

pi dag-h ce-fgyafi ■ na ■ l,i king-k h ri-khy ag- ra-b*id J |, 52 
‘if the load is very large, the load support (Mr?) bending 
(Tib, hkhifog; kh;t<rj\, it comes to grief. 

(ii) Ajdmi, hldvn = Tib. fcrw, Ion. J retaliate T , ‘reply’, Idtm, glon., 
‘pay hack', ‘return\ 

Hldttt j occurs in the phrases htdam{hdmiri a , hjtnd prc-hldart in r 
cig-cLce-htor-hidom-re-bld an J|, 186-7, 187-8, 188-9 
(iiL eaning obscure, see pp. 305—6) 

gsa.h-h.rab'Ut®d-kya-1noho- hja ni-re-hklan, 273, cf. 274, 275 
‘to enemy-abandoned crops friends returned mild '; 
also in: 

h rgyab-hd ihi ■ h tron-ro-l,ik ah -bpyab*lildnn J|, 327-8 
'come to this plain (7), are repaid with verbal reproof ’ (Tib, 
hpht/a r 4 reprove*, ? sec fupra, p T 315) 
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Hhfan can tie Imperative (Optative) of fyldaii in; 
I^detbJdetej^-htali-hldciTi, 37D t 371, 372 
Tet prosperities return". 

(jit) hldnb t hdab — (1) Tib* hdab, ' wing', ‘ leaf + ; ('2) Tib. hdebs t 
f4fib t htdab f fjdab, ydnh, cast 1 , ‘pul „ ‘ww’, found'; 

f 1 ) h bo- kkomi-Jdya ij ■ 1 1 /,e - li 1 da b - h d c- - h do | [ , 12 

*0n the dry (!) forests lifted high t he foliage fluttered (?) 4 
(2) mu-brog-htroi; hdro) -re-rm a ri-hMu I> g v,e, 197 

‘cold (sc. i he dead) helped by heat (or 'when the black 
cold ogmea’?), toinbTuuiidution is mafia* 

With Iiiiy use of hlduh cf, Tib. ffur-fadebs, ‘pitch a tent \ 
dgon-jtG-hdtib^, ‘found a monastery'. 

The form hdub appears in: 
mclii ■ h n i h -1 nla b-mi , 

'appointing, or stationing, sentinels 
on nithiJiruh see pp, 2LS-2, 313. 

(iv) hldam, hid fit a, hiipm, Idotn , hdatn, hduut, dam, hrdum, — 
Tib. hdom, kdgmt, gdmns, damn i; gdam, 'exhort T a ‘ demonstrate r , 
‘select’, sdom, bedoma, b#daw t bsUmti, * bind ‘fasten*, ‘atop*, 
'confirm’, *dmn. t obligation', ‘engagement . “vow 1 . Main, 
‘chooseselect ", gilam-ka, “choice", rfdatnn, ‘advise \ Ac., dam Y 
* bound", vow’, ‘ promise , sear, 'tirnj', narrowAc. Further 
cognates of this prolific root are to be seen in tfuim^a, ‘seal’ 
(stamp), thaw, bold', stick fast’, the original and central idea 
having been that of ‘hind \ ‘ be made fast 1 : (ru-ytaft ; {ilhid ; hdatj). 

instanced of ‘tamed have been given Linder (li), iftdan <. 

bound ' 3 Is, wen in nazidom, ‘house slave II. 41, 143, 330, tjditn- 
chis-hhm (I, 83 kltomj-rc,* under the sway of transience" (sec infra, 
p. 320), Jl. 04 a 95, and in* 

So-rgo-bldom-dze, 2,7S-9, ‘when tbc wise have their doors 
fastened" 

bknig-kyais-bldoin-re, 371-2, ‘strife also being quelled 1 
kpha-nut -siia h -ne-ge-ni (1 *u) -Jta ■ ge-.-mu fi-gk n ■ I jgnfri 
hyan-hrah-hkjili-hldom -ge-m-g&h-gchthul-hi [[, m-~ 

* Affectionate father and uiotLer r looking m a child, rejoice 
(? Tib. dgah j with affection increased [gltiit , u returned ” ij ' 
‘Mouth-bound (Tib. lthtt-&dom 7 “'gag 1 ', “silence") in the 
right place, horned dxoo (Tib. tjian-rtt, “bullock's 

horn”} are tamed (Tib. hdid, Uul, dal , thulj. " 
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The child real fire a 'tie 1 , 

h rah-[hyM- ] l.iIdom, 0, "the earth moF^neni. hu? stopped (?) \ 
In IE. 288-0 g^rihi-hlriafn la perhaps imly a variant of hrihL 
hdam {‘bear ') nf 1, 287. 
fidom, ‘decisionappears in : 

bklnvi h tin- hyog-h d ag-ei -h ra it- lidam~gde& ! j . 25fM pO 
‘the old. equipped (tidaf?) with staves (Tib. yog-po). fixed their 
decisions’, 

Hdnm, 'bound occurs perhaps in : 

hdsain-h hro iVfrrap-dxe -hda u \ -lo-b bit - h por f 08 
‘in tunic-yak gorges tied [animals] have their heads (Tib. 
dbu, Ifsi-Iuda tru} released (Tib. ftbor, ‘*caat away ", 1 1 let go 
p, 250 supra).' 

CL fyn \t-giai\-(ipor, II. I7fl f 3.50 [phor). 1 Uie young oxen art released', 
hdro^liphor, IL ISO, 353, 'released to go' fp, 250 oiupro}. in the 
sense of 'checked 1 fadam ia applied in L 32ti to hss-klah, L injuries \ 
'harms'. ami therefore also in II. 328, ,329, to hbhah-hUth, H-ho ■ 
hdah. In U. 34b, 3.51 f kdntn -shy, partly obscure, may contain 
bdam in the nenec of Tib. dam, 1 vow 'promise \ 'bond ’ : on dam- 
mut -fybr&ft, sot p. 28ti. Plh^tpt-pbya-bdottt, L 204;, is obscure, and 
in hpo-bdam-^icr t t, 393. the context ia wanting. 

In hri\f-krdumd\tr , 1, 322. 'fiends (enemies) bound, t*r quelled’, 
A rdum regularly corresponds to a Tibetan s- farm, mlnrn. 

On fydoru Tib, daw, 'bear', see p. 254. 

(v) Mdar, hdar — Tib, idar, bo weary, feint \ or hdar, 'quake, 
tremble 1 shiver\ r-ma . 'ti mid \ : t reinbling*: {bbmb-bldab ; 
brjfjh ; fjhjf . ; hyuhu) r 

A hldar with this sense might, be recognized in: 

bbrorVhldiir-hdzii.nl-re, 353, 'the yak taking tanu- with trem¬ 
bling {or exhaustion) * 

and that is not to be rejected. But in I, J82 the reading is; 

bbrondildab-bdzuiu-re, 'the yak there {hlduh = Tib. da, as 
in 1. 195) being tameb 

The divergence of the two passages might I a- attributed to the 
easy scriptural confusion of r and A. 

In 33. 30-1 , 31, 32, occur* the phrase: 
h bra Ei {h bm) -h Ida r-m &- Ivyob 

where an analogous doubt exists. Is the meaning ’ IJbfah {p, 308) 
was not Haltered iTilj. tj-i/rdi) with quaking . or in lihruh-hhluh 
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(fikfor Locative of Suffix hldah) there was no quaking'7 Hdar, 

‘IrcmUe’, ‘skiver\ appears in; 

rbyo^kpkaJji-kdar-djtO'^kye-ge'Ivniu | |. Jb—ft 

■when the father rbya (we pp. 332-3) shivers,. the offspring 
\hi:t/f — Hsi-fisiiJi hgyi (Nevsky, No. 282) — Tib. skyt. sktje s, 
‘ + be bam", iS creature h \ Mgfc-£o, khy€fau T “ child ) are cold 
h rjktm -ftdtir-htftthli, 363, 'Ihe district (lib. tful - cf. p.333) 
trembles with affright'. < But the parallel in 1. 4ft has naf.) 

(vi) Jflda 4 = Tib. hdah, Mas, * pass’. 

r byo 1,j n -gc (bge) ■ he* li rte hy ti ■ rgyag-dze-h Idas, 82-3 
4 the rhtju . *. went over to the hcah 1 (p. 239). 

(vii) hldi, Jjldis, hid in = Tib. Idm, 1 4 float \ soar', 
hklwua-hrtob, 63, TI (rJaA}* 344, the horse doe* net leap 

(gallo p)' 

htor-hrtab-hMi[-]r[e j, 337, the great ho»e galloping 
rtuh i -swa - h Ida [ - lr[e], 174, the horw galJopingon guard 
sku-mn g-no-dm-me-: na- bid is T "the body in battle leaps 

(? is laid spread) 2 in fire thhiis A orbit} 
Mt-hokoft.n>gB^pu-myidddm |[, 100, ‘born in winter, the 
hird does not (iy 

(viil) hlditn, hldyim. $dm, ddyim, Mint, dim = Tib. hihim, 
thim , gtm, dim, "be lost, dissolved, absorbed', "evaporate 
1 vaunt "steal away' (dhm* chi*, tshim, tshis, hdxtmMdzimf 
hsmi nag-rgyes-hkoin-chtm b Idim-gediphah-rantn, 19ft 
4 when enemy voice (Tib. Hag: see infra, p. 360, and supra, 
p. 333), or black (Tib, maj) enemy, bos attained extension 
[rgyes), come and gone (im immanent) are lathers' tombs’. 
Tibetan hchim means be Ml', and with it is connected, no doubt, 
tihim, ' be satisfied 1 : possibly the original notion was that of Tall 
manifestation T » Considering the resemblance of nt and s in the 
script and the rarity of roots in (mthis, “ be there", is Aoriat of 
‘eome’h it seems likely, though this might, like gdim, be 
Aorist or possibly Instrumental in -s (we infra, p. 33ft), that chit» 
is the correct reading in : 

gdim-chisldom-redjtoog-bldau-lifttan j | 

A mi .tjahialdom-m-tabog Jddan-bdmY | j T 94-5 
'Controlled by going and coming (impermanence), union 
rises high (Tib. ateo, ^fan): 

1 On linn! n/ii SM p, 3ft? t in E, Cokvihl TJbdUm ihtt form L* dm. 

1 Of. Tib, frdin, "spread’. ttiAa* "lovul tmfamw 1 , 1 taUMuuT* 
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Controlled by goini? and oowiipg, union risin|t; falls (Tib. Uun) 
or is distressed {Tib. gdun)\ 

Eidiiri' b E this-h I tom (=; fildorabre -h toefgjhldmi -sta ii 
gd i m -pyi- b se^ge-gflom-rgya gd.isor-don dit«h og ■ me-fcl d yi m - 
rgyah 

gdim-pbyi‘b5e-ge ht^hog*hrani-bnad |] ( SS-BO. 

In this wcond passage: 

htshflg-me.Jjidjira-r^yan = ‘the fira of onion disappears fnr r 
htahog-bram-bdiid *= 1 union evaporates (Tib. find, of. p/217)'. 
Hence gdim{ddt/im, il. must mean "harm from 

outside iphpi), or subsequent (phtji) harm, being vanished (from 
(bought — gsom^ijsfrujdwar, cf. p. 2oS> s , 

grlim-b^Kam ltditim-re hlto welviduidiu J|, 100 
' the luiztib\-hdiim (“bustle” '! ; cf.Tib. zan-z\n t "miscellaneous 
objects", “eonfused") having subsided, they assembled, 
making mom \ 

What 3s the meaning of hldim in: 

Tflc-uc-g-r i - dse ■ bklim- hphU'b rna ri, 301 

"eiiil and good on the mountain (here are many hldim-hphu' 
echoed in L 310 by |J P 'there are many $ A? t m ’ t 

They seem to Ik: classes of creatures, real or imagined. 

(k) Wu, hldubv, fddm. Mini. hthu, ftthus, — Tib, Mn. Mu#, 

1 collect*, 1 nnite \ Murt, ‘council’, 1 counsel’, ‘companion pdu, 
’mingle 1 , Mud, b#tm, fain#, #du&, bsdu, ‘collect’, &c., adism, 
‘agreement T , stun, 'agree Mu. thu , htu#, btu, kthun, ‘gather\ 

' pick r : fydzom ; hjim). 

Hldu , hfduhu ; 

btAh-bldti-bldyan«ge, 14. ‘the joked fields (rioen) high’ 
bldu-ro-bgru, 10, ‘the assembly-place a corner (or rock) 1 
baivtusfrldu-sto ( = hldtudo^dab, 23 r ’in a dosing of fingers 
(Tib. jor) sc, in an instant. 

tilduhu-ce-rgvan na , 51, 'if accumulation (stare) is of great 
extent 1 

gcog- hide - hldo-dae, fiB-TG, 'on the joined warm (?) meadows 1 
bsehe-hldu-hrU'ne'rlze, 233, 'on nil the peaks where tho fy#e 
('’fiends 1 ’, or ''tops") meet 1 . 

Hldun: 

brinididaomditAb-bldan ||, 2S4, 'the joining iTib, fidzom 
“meet”, “interlace”) [torches] gathered ’ 
fitor.bso-hti-ge-btah-hldun, 3,54.‘great fckt- parties most*, 

Y 
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///«/>u (hihuliu), hthu, hthus (Aorist) : 

ldyo-stor-hthu-re, 140, ‘when the Idyo in flight gather 
hjim-ta-bthusni, 156, ‘salves (p. 280 n.) were gathered ’. 

With spelling htuhu an instance has been given supra (p. 321). 

(x) hlduhu = Tib. gdu, ‘covet’, ‘hanker after’, gduh, ’desire’, 

‘ bum ’, * torment ’: (brehe). 

bos-smyi-bMog-ge-Ses-gSi-hldubu |j 
btaab-htsab-bdzaii-ge-Ses-bAi-brebe, 43-4 
• when the master is a hldog man, the knowing man covets 

death: 

‘when the harvest (or land, hsah )-overseer is wise, the know, 
ing man fears death ’. 

Brthe may be a <f-less form of Tib. bred, ‘fear’, ‘be dejected or 
ashamed’, and connected, moreover, with hbre, bre s, ‘screen of! , 
‘envelope’. II bre*, 1. 176, is probably the Preterite of the same. 

On hldog see infra (p. 323) : htwh-htsah has been discussed on 

pp. 280 - 1 . 

(xi) hldug: (Lyen) : 
iht-kyen-hldug, 103. 

The = ‘lieges’, ‘common people’: in regard to hldug, lib. 
hdug/ldug/sdug have too many and contradictor}' meanings to 
furnish ground for inference. Kyen may be = Tib. shjen, quic , 

« rash » 'dexterous': elsewhere the ‘ lieges ’ are styled hyah, good 
(1. 383), and shan-ne, ‘good-hearted’ (I. 160), but also hruhu, 
‘canaille’ (1. 334). 

(xii) hldo-, do-ldo, hldohu {hrim hldohu) : 

Whether in stg-sme-hldo, l 375, rne-hpo-hldo, i 177, hbri-slod- 
hldo, 1. 381, the hldo is a Suffix is uncertain: on the annlogy of hlo- 
gt-blah-hldoh, 1. 154, mehi-hgab-bldo, I. 155, it should be so. 

On 1. 110 kldoho see supra, p. 294. 

Do-ldo-Iidzo-chah, 1. 76. = [do]-hldo-hdzor-re, 1. 77, = do-ldo- 
hdzo-hprhi, 1. 353, may contain in do-ldo an equivalent of Tib. 
Ido-ldo, ‘for a abort time’ (sc. casually), perhaps derived from Wo, 
•the side of anything’, and meaning ‘bit by bit ’. But lidzo/hiizor 
is uncertain : possibly ‘eat’, as in pp. 334-5. Hldohu occurs only 
in hldohu-bjam-rho, 1. 277, and hrim-hldoku, 1. 300, Anm-re- 
hldohu 1. 319 : it should not be = Tib. lo, ‘circle’, as suggested by 
the context, since in 11.154, 275, that word, in the sc rise of ‘ troop , 
‘company’, recurs as hlo. But it must have some kindred mean- 
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ing, sinoe in 1. 277 the reference is to groups of persons: it is per¬ 
haps = Tib. Ido, ‘side’, so that hrim-fyldofm may mean ‘on all 
sides round 

(xiii) hldoq = Tib. log/ldog, ‘turn back, away’, ‘rebel’, ‘be 
recalcitrant’, ‘perverted’, ‘wrong’: (hrpthi). 

The appropriate sense is seen in : 

bdzan-bkhor-hkrug-bkyan-byogs-bldog, jg 
‘retinue of wise men at strife, servants recalcitrant ’ 
bos-smyi-bldog-dzc, 1. 42, ‘when the master is a perverse 
person ’; so also in 43-4 
mor-gdag-bgom'-re-bdzaxi-hldog-stor, 141-2 
‘when the wicked acquire mastery, the wise flee away’ 
perhaps also in: 

hIdah-hrgum• hstsag-hIdog-hpo-hr bom-htoho || 
po-rbom -bnor-[re-]bldog-g-yab -to-dze . . ., 316-17 
‘when those in the community there are averse to unity (?), 
the chief is aggrandized ’ : 

‘if, the aggrandized chief being foolish, the recalcitrant are in 
the ascendant . . . ’ 

Not quite to be expected is the sentiment in : 
rpebi-Uldab*hrgam-ro-bldog-byab-bthah, 286 
‘if the exemplary (?) are taken into the community, the 
recalcitrant are in the ascendant ’ 
because in I. 169 we read: 

brgom-bkhruf-)r[e]-bto-na-brpebi-brgain-re-hto 
1 the canaille ( hkhru ) being passed over ( hrgom ), the exemplary 
were taken into the community’. 

concerning which see pp. 244, 296-7. Rpthi would well correspond 
to Tib. dpt, ‘pattern ’, ‘example ’; cf. rpag = Tib. dpag. The word 
recurs, no doubt, in the mutilated passage: 

bos - (amyi - bld]o[g - dz]e-[rpe]bi - ge - lulzah - nu - spebi - ge || 
bthon ||, 378-9. 

(xiv) hldor, 357, is possibly = (l/do-rr, just as the rather fre¬ 
quent /ildir is always = ffldi-n. 

1 Rgom, which <loet not recur, will be — hkom (p. 200). 
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II. SOME PHONOLOGICAL P ABTICULARS 

1. Idy, 

So far we have been dealing with forms which, though noi 
Tibetan, can be compared with Tibetan without going outside the 
phonological relations which can be shown to hold within the 
vocabulary of Tibetan itself. But there is one initial group of 
consonants,. occurring in a mtmbcr of puzzling words, some of 
them very frequent, width is unexampled in Tibetan and which, 
until somehow explained, precludes an interpretation of the text 
as a whole. This is the group Idy, with which we may associate 
the few occurrence of dy, ty. thy. These cannot correspond 
directly to anything in Tibetan, because Tibetan, not tolerat ing 
if after dentals, has no Jdy* f dy-, ly-, ty- . 

It might be suggested rlLnt My- is a development from w- 
{tgy,) f or rbyd.lby-} t with an l- due, perhaps to contact with China : 
and we might point to actual instances of such change, e,g„ Mo so 
diagtr, India', evidently n borrowing of Tib rgya-$ar t to the 
rdyalm — Tib. rffyul-M, ‘seat of royalty’, in the %yal-ron song 
quoted by Dr. Tafel pp. SSr-fl), and to Dr. Tafel a otb i 

spellings with rdy-L set down in the course of his travels in north- 
eastern and eastern Tibet. But such a suggestion is precluded by 
the frequency of ryy-, rby-, in the Xam itself. 

Perhaps we may he helped by ooiundering what was in early 
Tibetc-Borman languages the form of the word tor ‘4 . Tho 
modern forms, collected in Linguistic Survey of India r volume i. 
Part II f ‘Comparative Vocabulary', are far too numerous for 
citation; but the most common types may 1* indicated as follows: 
(a) forms with initial l- only, such as tl, U: these are found all 
over tho Tibeto-Burmnn area, in Himalayan dialects, Lok>- 
Mo-so, Nigs dialects, language* of Burma, <fcc.; 

(fr) forma with initial p- only, auch asp!, pu. or py-, by -1 those are 
not much less co mm on and widespread than those with I- ■: 
(c) forms with p+l or b +f or/+J, such as pli, Mi. vli t poU, pili. 
buli t fall, JSi [miU, &o,): these are similarly common and 
widespread; 

(dj forms with p+r, b-j-r, or /-fr, such as (fca)-prt7 f kam-brin. 

bri. bn, brui.firi {man, &e.): a less common variant of (flj; 
(e) formn with d: dii\ (ITimal, a Himalayan dialect), ba-di 
1 [r]DyaSlo, r Dyrtrong, Ac. (bM Index). 
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(Clyariing, but kaplh-si 40 T , ko-ptt (Rgya-mw) t 4 bi-di, 
bi-d T i f pedi t pa-ddi, tnu-dm, &c. (Xagaj ; 

(/) forms with a sibilant, such an Tibetan bU, garpa M, kc. i 
the?® are found only in the Tibetan group and are probably 
in all bases (including Thochfl $zka{~rt) t i\ gh 
borrowed from Tibetan; 

(?) f °rms with w - Mi = -1, Idih, Ida, dak, lha , are attested in 
Tibetan script for Hai-hsta (Nevsky, Xo. 83), 

It will be observed that the b-^l(r) are found in the 

stiRie regions as p and| separately and that the f{r) never precede* 
t he It AeemB to tbllow tlint is an original combina- 

tion and thaL the forms with p simply or l simply are degenere- 
lions of forma with p(b)l, 

The forma with d are rare and scattered : it is to be noted that 
the Gyoriing, which for lias ka-di (ltgya-n>6 ko ptt), him at the 
same time for ‘40 h the form with pi (fej-pfo-jf), lu view of the 
Rgyal-roh forms and, further, of Takpa bit and numerous equiva¬ 
lents in Him alayan dialects, and moreover oFLoutse and Kiontw 
hli, the form with bl- may be said to dominate the whole eastern 
and southern bolder of Tibet, and it is perhaps represented atan 
by the Lo-Jo forma aii\ 3ll\, with s or sh for 6, as in Rgyaroh Mv, 

J lungs’, &c* 

The only form approaching (and indeed by about four to five 
centuries surpassing) in antiquity the Hsi hsia Idi are the Tibetan 
Mi and the 2ah-2uh pi (JfiAS. 1033, p, 40S). 

Tibetan i is constantly found in relation, as is natural, to j (c), 
e,g. in: 

ifrV, he«, particles alternating with ctn (jiH), c&s. 

lizal, bzag, bhig, bbigs, hugs, bio, io, connected with the 
Verbs 'weigh", bjog, ‘put’, hjig, 'destroy', bjug, 

'enter + , hju, ‘melt', Ajo, ‘miik 1 , 

(fzabi (jiatis, gzom — hjtih> 1 rainbow’, tjcm, valley', kjoms t 
'conquer'. 

Since ) is not found with the Prefixes* g, b, } while h, which does 
occur with these, is not found with fri, r, /, all of them common 
w ith j, the alternation shows the mHuence of a preceding con¬ 
sonant, The breathed sibilant £ follow# the rule for its voiced 
correlate i. Presumably £ and h differ from e and J simply as being 

1 Prejei J ftls4ty (rmiu. ii, p, 13,^ Invert *T<engut s bjeh ■=■ TDl* ii* (apparently 
with En^thti j). 
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spirants, i.e. by omission of stop-contact, which is natural, though 
not inevitable, lifter the contact required for <7 and bi it may be 
noted ttLSrl Htri-hflia in Tibetan script has both gj and bj. and 
Tibetan Jtscirhos tjc and be. Conceivably the effort of making the 
change from voice (g) to breath (c) fortifies the utterance in making 

the second contact (e), _ t 

The Tibetan sibilant. in bki is therefore non-original in Tibetan 
itself. If accordingly to write it bji, it cannot be derived from bth t 
but may represent a form bdyi, since we eeo that dtj does not. 
survive in the language. Such a form may be akin to the Xaga 
forms biM, bi-Vi, ptdi , noted under (e); but it disregards the h 
which as is manifest under (a), {c), (rf), and [g), is the sound most 
widely and numerously found in the Tibcto Burman words lur 
L 4 Therefore wo must write bldyi, possibly derived from a very 
early original ba-U or padi, which became successively badyi, ba¬ 
ld f/i, bldyi, where it was uot preserved, as it may have been in 
Leptha/a h and similar forms. The forms bli orbldyi w ill account 
for all the types U, fJi, pn, pi, as well as those with d (forfcfl, tn-di, 
& 0tr fur those with H (Hsidida ldi) t and for the Tibetan bzi - 

bji = bldyi, . , . ,, . „ . 

It is according! v among words wish initial so ran.' in Aam (or 
j, in canes w here there is no preceding g- or b •), that we should look 
for equivalents of t he Naan initial dy-. The commonest word, 
hlrfipin , which by reason of an antithesis to hldyon might seem to 
offer the brat bold, occurs so variously as to suggest a complex 
derivation ; and forms with yi r e.g. can always be ortho¬ 
graphical or other alternatives of those with i , Idi. Hence wo may 
take the words in the order of convenience merely. 

L btdyo, lilya, hldtpho', hldya-hro {bhyohu ; intis; no-ftlMM": 
htrog; hnus}. 

The verso: 

ldyo-stor-hthu-re-bdra]>stor‘htoho ,[» UO 
has already (p. 254) been translated : 

when the ktyo in flight collect together, the hdmb (ravenous 
animals) tfee’ 

a rendering apposite in its context. Further, it has hoed suggested 
(pp. 254, 25fl) that in the phrase hkobu-tneh^^dyo ||] t 0. 171-2. 
which dearly signifies a deprfval of the 'fire’ (power) of speech, 
/, idyo, introduced by a paronomasia, really means 'milked out’, 
the context containing references to ‘suppressing’ W. ‘eating*, 
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(hthtih) A and ‘snatching a wa y ' (h<imb) the same 1 fire \ The 
significations 'cow' and 'milk r are united in Tib, hjo, bzaA t hzo t 
(jho* 'to milk \ fajo-ma, ’milch-cow', io, 'milk', As previously 
suggested, the root, when used bs a designation of animals, does 
not properly denote merely cows, but includes all 'milkers \ i.e. 
animals used for milt-supply : and this is the sense of Tib. bion-ma, 
‘(HOW, ewe, or she-gout, that is yielding milk ; a gen, term fur such 
cattle " T 

A \ r erb khlyaho (hldi/Q) is seen also in: 

],mLi[-]r[cJ-h hah -rgyeh-n&-Imu-h Ido-hldy oho |f* 355 
'absence of all weeping being arranged (rgt/rti), weeping wa,s 
milked aivay * (p. 25G). 

Io the sense of 4 milcli‘Cattle ’ the word recurs in: 
bdotmbg<i-bt>huhtidtyah■ bJcuindiklvo-brgain, 303—i 
‘ though hears come, many mUch-entileare in company' (tfidj* 

The meaning 'milk' may lx* traced in the Idyolyu of: 
hsa n-hilaah-hidylHi-hyaii-ld yohu-iiiii -h hvohu, 2 ijo 
' though garbage-eating was sweet [sc. to the cattle], the milk 
wees not poured out (Tib, ht,to, hbyoj [nc + dripped or poured 
away t] T 

The above may teach why a part of the count ry is distinguished 
from other part a as hldtp-h jo, 'ranch-country* (?)", in : 
b dza m ■ l.i broh ■ h rtbii-d ze-b Idy o-fc ro-bpofe t |, 3S4 
'in tatne-yak gorges is an example (?) of"rtuichland " r 
and this, again, may explain (he phrase: 

fildyo4jdoin-mig, 162, I7l + the black boars of the much 
[-country] 1 . 

The phrase hldyo-btor-gf-b* }t *i H. 10, 44, 50 {tor for htor-fjr) :in: 
bbn.rnye^htX!;-t , gy'ui'i-djM?-bldy r o-htor-gq-bnus [], 15-lb 
‘on the wide expanded uplands, the great ranch[-cattle] 
suckled (Tib. nil, yitts) B 

we have, liuweTM, to discover u misfortune of the cataclysm time: 
it might, indeed,tie dripping mlders (Tib. nut) or prematuresalving. 
In EL 8$-I ii is on the na-himh-stc = jia^Uas-tt, perhaps the 
‘harvested ruciidow.s (Tib. nri, Maas : see p. 243) ’ that 'the ratieh- 
cattle dripped or suckled\ By reason oF uncertainty as to the 
meaning of JUrog wc cannot interpret: 

btrog-htor^te-dze-foldyo-geiins, 40 
(can JUrog be = (tbrog, 'high pastures* [see p. 5) ? In the Tibetan 
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manuscripts we find ye-hdtvg Avritten for ijr-hbrorj), nor is Jldyc^ 
hTji-Ithro in 1. 3fi clear. 1 But htroQ, enemy ', is possible. 

If hldya pro^rly men ns milk ", ‘to sulk’, we should expect to 
find some trtoc of it not only, us wo do find, in Tibetan, but else¬ 
where- also hi Ti bet o-Bur man. One Hsi-feu dialect (d’OlJona, 
No. 33) has for 'milk' lio ttiu mu, in which the two Inst syllables 
may bo the Chinese for 'COWConceivably there might be a 
primitive relation between bltjo and Chinese ff (Ancient uziu t 
Karlgren, Xo, 4S), 

'2. fildy rij : [stvti ] fylchog; fyhor\ tpirl, Ai/dri ; silo). 

This Avord occurs in : 

bldului-cr-r^yjih-riJL-st<.iii-iikJii.i^-re-hldyLoliky [i-ido-bhor. 51-2 
‘Ail accumulation (store, Tib. hdu-khail t) of (too) great 
extent, with empty (unfilled) iiiierior (Tib. don, khog) r 
has its goods {}}hor = Tib. /tor, as in 1. 50) filled with 
(itdya \ 

Here the meaning A water’ would suit-, since ordinarily the store- 
place would be a pit {dor\}. In Hm-fan we find Uanyuk dytili, 

‘ water 1 \ and this may ntso be Menjji djo or djW, Muii djo, Pa4J 
Hong dji, Mo-sO dji (Lodo, ji r yi-did, i dus t din dia t), nbo it may 
be Hsi-hsia fcsei, d&ei, jti (Lanier, Xo. 37). These, however, are 
me rely a beginning: we must add the whole army of forms, such as 
ii ( di, tui, dui, diet, fount! in the western Hinialayaand all OA'er the 
Tibeto-Biirman Avorld ; among which forms the ft of Kan.iuri, Ac., 
may be singled out, as found in a 2au-zuii manuscript of the 
ninth to tenth century a , D. i JJtAS, 11133, p, 40b), These may be 
referred to an original form tya/dya (cf, the forma pM, by the Aide of 
pya = Tib, by a, ‘birdand possibly forms with a, such as cA'b 
may have retained the original final vowel. The nanny forms with 
« f rff, &c, (including Tib. cii/cfm < may point to n primary 
hrtfii, parallel to bwya t 'bird 1 (cf. Tib. ph/tva, Hot 

On the etymologietiJ side Xum fjhh/a = ‘water may therefore 

1 In I. 224 ihu nutm unmt lib eg read; 

hlciyo-ljlor-fiixiyt-na || (inMad^^iDyi |.|j no) 
and the translation will bo : 

1 tho great borda «Pt» without nickm.^ 1 ( p. 2351), 
this being one qf sqi'qrtkl particular? cf a time of progperily, Accordingly 
the rpcurrcnl htdyo-hiar-gthHujt (11. 16, 34, 40 {oruii {dor)), which liu Iho 
contrary xmplteation, must <kmote some illm^ of the herds, perhaps the 
name wiiich is indi-ualqd by the tdyoh u -utadtbyah u of |. 255. Thia confirms 
tb& inlcrpreislion of hlroff-frtGr-l£ <he t which will bo a vai-iotit of the hbu* 
rwjys-jke-fvyari-tfH of 1L IB-16. 
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be defensible* An further evidence of the actuality, wo may 
quote: 

h> 11 1Vrt-r^yen-na-yan-l.ii[rjyuh- iV h l> 1 j[, 355-0 
"each conduit being in order, the conduits were water, water 
[so* Howed continuously] p 

for fjt/an, here necessarily a substantive, occur* (flu noted p. 311), 
in the Tibetan manuscripts with llit- argiiificalion here adopted 
and no other sec nisi apposite. The only other instance of fthlyah 
occurs in the next lino (following a reference to ‘fires let loose 3 , 
tkar-mye}, where there ia a question of ‘allotment of wort' [g-v:*:ki- 
tkQ’hbnb, of. Tib. iassko]: it may he noted that in a document 
front Central Asia {Tibetan Literary Tcjets and Documents, ii, 
pp. 13®—10), in connexion with u distribution of field-work, there 
is .i reference to drying-up of the water {diah-skam/ r 

If hldyuh means ‘water’, ‘water-flow 1 , it will not be an accident 
that Tib. blah , i.e. bjah .. *bdyah or *btdyah |cf. bzi, ' 4 r f, means 
'moist 3 , ‘wet’, 

3, hidi, hidyi, A/tfyiA j' , hidihi : (Amu ; h rii U ; tlrhrud ; Are; tpyo ; 
hphu ; hdifj ; Jddytg ; Ah). 

It has been suggested supra (p. 2"(J) that in: 
hmu-bmu-akhrnd-die-mor-J,ituh-[bgras] | [ 
b Idi - hrka h -1, 1 1 1 .1 y a 11 - d ze - bya n-htaiVhgras T 9-10 
‘On the limit. Seeing in pain (Tib. rim, skrttd), the evil power 
was arrayed: 

On she Mdi, risen steep (Tib. dkatt), the good power was 
arrayed p 

should be the 'aky T (Hebhsia mu,/mo (hauler, No. 34); ffsi- 
fan, (fee., mo/nton), and hidi oOnsoquBfitly 'earth'* The epithet 
rktify, ‘steep T is applied to 'land', in I. 333 (m/m, f). 33H). 

Ldi — ‘earth is, in fact, attested for Htd-hmn iNevsky, 
No. 189, Laufer, No. JU, It lo). In the Nam text we find among 
the occurrences of A tdi no further examples; all instances of hidi, 
hldir (= hUi-tK), seeming to represent hidi, 'this', or hidi, By 1 . 
Hut hldihi In; 

h Id tin -sin-hldoii 11 die -h Jda-hko-gc ■ h dzoii, 1 ftfi 
'what hldthi one retires to. there is one's castle 
being antithetic to ‘river' (rmsj in the following line. should mean 
H knd '* On hldo hlo uki-ko} see supra. pp L 201, 245* 


J Gf. Lo-iu tiia-tta' abovo. 
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This Idi may bo represented further by Manyak inali/mli 
d'OUone 38 dia, Muli (Njong) dja, Mclam nidi (‘co unity ’), (Mo-so 
mdit, Lo-Io, mi-dyi, &c. ?). In Tibetan there is a common word 
02 * 7 jriu«r. meaning ground’, abode’, ‘estate’, (ea-gzi, 'place', 
‘ground*, 'locality*, ‘soil’), whence come common dialectical 
words for ‘earth’, Thochu zip«jzi-po, Menia za-pi, d’OUone 35 
mze-diu esa-gzi (‘Tangut’ m-zu), 41 and 42 je-pu: though it 
cannot correspond to Nam hldi, which would, no doubt, be Idi or 
hdi, it w’ould, os we have seen, properly represent the inevitable 
alternative form, hldyi. 

A hldyi hldyihi is to be found, in fact, in the text. By way of 
conjecture only, since the instances probably represent different 
words, we may venture as follows: 

In: 

bre-ge-rgj’o-dze-bphu-hsig-hldjibi [|, 48 

where rgyo recalls nothing, in its several recurrences, but Tib. 
r 9V°, ‘ copulari ’, while hrr has l>eside its very frequent signification 
‘is*, ‘being’ (Tib. re) and that of ‘hope’ (Tib. re), also not infre¬ 
quently the sense of Tib. re, 'each' (whence Hsi-hsia re, ‘all’), res, 
times’, turn’, &o., whence rt*hlad , ‘retribution’ ( 11 . 245, 247). 
Hphu [hpu) can mean ‘male’, and hsig always has the sense of 
Tib. hjig, bzig, gzig , ‘destroy’, ‘decay’, ‘perish’. In this context 
hldyi/fi, no doubt a Verb, might well mean ‘be assuaged’, 
appeased’, in which case it would correspond to Tib. zi, which 
has those meanings. 

In connexion with the earthquake we find in I. 26 the phrase 
hldyrg-hldyi-hti-dze, where hli may mean ‘darkness’ (Tib. gti), 
as in I. 12. 1 Hldytg does not occur elsewhere: but, if hldyi should 
mean ‘four’, it could obviously denote only ‘regions’, ‘quarters’, 
and we should then have a good equivalent for the li(ldi)dei, ‘four 
quarters’, frequently mentioned in a Buddhist Hsi-hsia text . 3 
The Tibetan for ‘quarter’ in this application is usually phyogs 
(Hsi-fan chuo, &c., Menia rAo); but there is also a word gzogs, 
which might be akin to such a hldytg. 

In 1. 375 rbyi-hltlyi/ii is unfortunately obscure: sett p. 350. 

4. hldyim : ( hpuhi , hphuhi). 

In one occurrence, namely in the phrase ht«hog-mc-hldyim- 
rgyah, 1. 89, hldyim clearly belongs to the Verb gdim dim/hdim/ 

1 On An’ «■ ’stop' ace pp. 174, 309. 

* Suvarua-prabhatKi (in W«ng Jinqru Shithiah Studi**, p. 16. lower 

coll. 5. 6). 
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ddyim , ‘disappear* (p. 321 supra), occurring in the immediate 
context : hence it is a mere way of writing hldim. The same inter¬ 
pretation is applicable in: 

hldyim-hste-bpuhi*ge-riie*bdzam-re-bldnn, 274 
'their blowings ceased, the fiends (enemies) returned mild' 
where hpuhi = hphuhi, said of dogs in the next but one line 
(p. 285), and of the ass in 1. 354, and the * in hste points to a form 
hldyims (Aorist). 

A different hldyim must be seen in the above quoted: 
hsan-bdzab-bldyim-hvan, 255 

which has been translated (p. 327) ‘though garbage-eating was 
sweet’. The rendering implies an equivalence of hldyim to Tib. 
iim, 1 ‘sweet’, ‘well-tasting’, which phonetically may now be 
considered justified. In the Tibetan manuscripts we read ‘A 
flesh-eater’s sharp knife gives sweetness (:•«») at every cut’. But 
in the absence of further confirmation the matter remains con¬ 
jectural : as regards hdzah sec p. 334. 

5. hid yah. hldyoh. Idyah , hdynh, dyah ; (hro ; hto ; rgoh ; rgyer) 

In the caae of the two remaining words, of which the former is 
exceedingly troublesome, we have at least the support of an anti¬ 
thesis between them. In 11. 384-7, at the close of a discriminat ion 
of certain parts of the terrain, we read : 

bjo{bd 20 )-chi-te-rc-b!ab-hnnn-hyub-btab||bldyni»-hro-hpehi|| 
hdzam-bbron-hron || bban-hko-htar-cig-dzc-hldvon-bro- 

bpebi || 

Here, in company with phrases which have previously been found 
difficult, we find the hldyah hro, ‘hUyah country’\ exemplified 
(hpehi) in a certain way, the hldyoh-hro, ‘A/dyon-country', in 
another way, which brings in the ‘tome-yak gorge’, already seen 
to imply the lower levels. Concerning the word Aro(ro) in place- 
names see supra, p. 314. Hldyoh probably has no other occur¬ 
rence, Idyoho in 1 . 318 being a doubtful reading. 

There are some indications connecting hldyah with height : 
bldyan-g-ri-gdod-re-mebi-brah-gtan, 18t> 

‘[where] a hldyah mountain is prominent (Tib. dod), an eye- 
post should be set ’ 

hldvan-bgobo*hdzin-re-mebi-brnh-hdab nn, 389 
‘a hldyah place or gate (hgofro) being held, an eye-post is put 
although hldyah might be not attribute of g~ri and hgoho, but 
* For fciim t Cf. hjib. bitb. ' relish*. 
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subject to the Verba gdod (the phrase g-ri-gdod would then, how¬ 
ever, be difficult) and hdzitt. In the verse, repeated in 11. 9, 19: 
sta-re-hmo (1. 9 bmo-bno)-ge-sta-hri-bldyan 
‘where were (had been) the heavens (clouds?), there the 
mountains hldyan ’ 

the signification ‘high' or ‘rose’ becomes a certainty; and it is 
confirmed by the hhli-hrkah-hldyait-dzf , ‘on the earth steep high 
or rising’, of 1. 10, and then further by the repetition of the word 
as a Predicate in the antithetic verses of 11. 12-14. 

An antithesis hldyah/hidyon, ‘high '/‘low’, can find its reflec¬ 
tion in Tibetan teen, b'zths, bzah, ‘raise’, ‘erect’, in comparison 
with zon, ‘lower’, zon-zoA, ‘deepened’, ‘excavated’, ‘hollow’, 
gzons, Ijons, ‘valley’, ( Ij not becoming Iz), with which must be 
connected ton-JoAs, ‘high and low'’, gson , bson, ‘deep valley’, 
ravine’. Jl'zens is used, for instance, to denote the raised parti¬ 
tions dividing fields ; an analogous meaning will well suit : 
hdyan-bto-bton-ge-hgo-gton-mod, 210-11 
when the high (Tib. mlho ) partition, or the partition boun- 
dary (Tib. tho), is surrendered, the gate or pluoc is sur¬ 
rendered 

The sense of ‘rising ’ (from a seat, Ac.), which Tib. tee* conveys, 
may perhaps be recognized in : 

hdzu-bdm-bphor-[re-]bchi-bdo-dyannn, 183, 353 ( gzu , hdynn) 
‘the ass, ret free to depart, started or rose ( dyan ) to go (hchi) ’ 
rgon-wa-myc[-]r[e]-rbyo-rgyer-hldyan ||, 365 
‘if there are no eggs (Tib. sgon, sgoA-na, Mo-so go, &c.), the 
rbyo rises abandoning (Tib. hgytr) it' 

and the same is presumably the case in the fynuylan-ldyan follow¬ 
ing in 1. 366, and can also be harmonized with the rnr-hkhyam- 
hldyaii of 11. 229, 236. 

The reference to eggs in 1. 365, however, yields a more definite 
conception in /jldyan. that, of ‘flying’, which would bring it 
into connexion, either as a synonym or us a linguistic or stylistic 
equivalent of hldin, ‘fly’, which we have seen in 1. 160 hpu-myi - 
hldin, the bird does not fly’ (pp. 145-6, 320). In that care rbtjo 
should be a synonym of hpu, ‘ bird ’, and this will suit 
rbyo-g-yer-bnor[-re]-rgon-wa-.4id ||, 366 

‘if the bird is foolish in his alertness [sc. unwatchful] (cf. 
otsah-hytr, sxca-hmor, &c., pp. 276-8, and on hnor , ‘foolish’, 
pp. 224-5) the eggs perish * 
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and the further connexion of the rbyo with eggs in the proverb: 
rbyo-snaii-ge-anan-na-rgon-ru-ge-bru ||, 102-3 (cf. 1. 82) 

*if the heart of a rftyo is a heart, the horns (sc. ends) of an egg 
are horns’ 

the Tibetans speaking of the ends of an egg as 'horns’. The 
strangeness of the r-Prefix to bya. * bird is almost a conclusive 
proof of the correctness of the interpretations ; for, as shown supra 
(p. 94), several Hsi-fan languages have the r-Prcfix in this word 
(e.g. Munia rja, ‘bird’, rja-gu, ‘egg* = Tib. bya, bya-sgon), and 
others also represent the final -o, perhaps a ’Diminutive’ form = 
byrhu. The difference between hpu and rbyo may be that between 
‘bin!’ and ‘fowl’, which occurs also elsewhere. 

According to this the rbyo-po transmitter of the Nam text, whom 
we have conjectured (p. 156) to be some kind of Bon priest, will 
be a ‘bird (or cock)-man’, which is not improbable, because the 
sorcerer's cock is well known in the Hsi-fan area (see From Tonkin 
to India , by Prince Henri d’Orleans, pp. 200, 263). Rbyo, however, 
must have a second sense in order to account for the references in 
11. 53, 56, 57, and an antithesis to hphoh, ‘poor’ (?) in 53, and to 
rgu, ‘thief’, in 1. 57 suggests that it may mean ‘rich ', ‘riches’, so 
that in this word again, we have a parable. 

The signification ‘fly’ suits also the passage (11. 12-15), where 
in the cataclysm the woods, mountains, fields, Ac., soar ( hldyah) 
through the sky. Moreover, it seems to afford a key to the phrase 
hldyah-hpu-hhri -re several times attached to the M>hi-hklu-haih, 
whom we have supposed to have been originally an owl (pp. 134, 
255). It will mean cither ‘flying-bird (pu) -destroying' or ‘flying 
males and females (hbri) or ‘ flying bird-males being weak females ’ : 
see p. 217). 

The word hldyah remains, however, the most puzzling in the 
whole text, and perhaps has several different senses. The obscure 
expression hldyah-hlcah lias been mentioned supra (p. 317). In 
regard to Mdyahhyu (11. 122, 369, 372, 3S7) we can only mention 
the possibility that it means ‘high country’ (cf. the Tibetan yaf- 
mtho — Tibet) and that it is virtually a Proper Name, being a 
designation of the land of the Ch’iang tribes, and that this is the 
explanation of the racial term, in Tibetan Hjah, appearing in the 
name of the Tang-hsiang country and in the dynastic name, 
Lyang of the T’ang-chang kingdom therein. 
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2. Z 

Nam 2 = Tib. z bus been recognized in hzah, ‘wife' (p. 240), 
hzu, gzu, ‘ass' (p. 251-2), bzod, ‘bear* (p. 166). But the great rarity 
of 2 in Nam word* and the fact that in Tibetan it is not very 
common and frequently alternate* with dz (e.g. in hdzin/zin, 
gzuns, hdzur/zur, hidzar/bzar/gzar, hdzaggzaga /zags/gzag /zag) 
suggest* that some equivalent* of Nam words with dz may be 
found in Tibetan form* with 2 . We may here overlook the 
probability that Tibetan 2 was originally derived from dz under the 
same condition* a* 2 from j, i.e. when preceded by g or b (supra, 
pp. 325-6). 

Tibetan dz is also frequently confused with j, to such an extent 
indeed that Sanskrit j is normally in the text* represented by dz 
(as are c and ch by ts and tsh). The substitution, very easy in the 
script, is perhaps not merely orthographical: being very wide¬ 
spread and not recent, it may point to an undiscriminated 
‘phoneme’ or to dialectical variation. It cannot have been 
derived from Kashmir, the very country where the signs for ts, 
tsh, dz, were invented for the purpose of the discrimination. 

1. gdzu, hdzu, gzu, hzu, hju, ‘ass’. 

This ha* been discussed supra (pp. 251-2, Tib. gzu-lum). 

2. hdzah, hjah, gzo, hdzo, hjo = Tib. za, bzah, bzas, zos, bzos, ‘eat*, 
‘food’, 2 an, gzun, ‘food’, *eat‘: (hkhtn). 

bos-smyi-hldog-dze-brah-ldab-ge-hdzab ||, 42-3 
’under a master who is a perverse person, the people of the 
place are eaten [sc. by him] (or possibly "enemies there are 
friends", p. 313)’ 

bbah-hldah-bne-ge-hkehu-me-hdzah ||, 171 
‘good authorities eat the fire of profit (p. 316) ’ 

(In 1. 172 we find ‘milk out the fire of speech’). Cf. hsan-hdzah - 
hldyim-hynh, I. 255, 'though garbage-feeding is sweet* (supra, 
p. 327, 331). 

The form frjah appear* in : 

hjah-htab-hkhen-yan-swa-tseg-tseg ||, 92-3 
‘though familiar with (Tib. mkhyen), or quick at (Tib. skycn), 
eating, the teeth (Tib. so) are checked, checked’. 

On tstg see supra, p. 294. But the sense here might be ‘chatter* 
(onomatopoeic): cf. Tib. tsrg-tscg-byed, 4 rustle ’ (like dry leaves, See.). 
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gzo in: 

bbos-bnom-bsab-gtsan-hrgu-ma-gzo ||, 164-5 
‘crops of land enjoyed by the master thieves do (shall ? 
see p. 199) not eat 
On hrgu see p. 233. 

The meaning 'cat' is suggested, by the above-cited hkehu-me- 
hdzafi, for bjo, bdzo, in : 

rne-bpo-hldo-ge-hkebu-prom-bjo-na, 177 

bn'ie-hpo-hfte-ge-hkohu-prom-hdzoho |J, 361-2 

‘enemy (fiend) braves eat the profit (speech, p. 316)-making *. 

3 . hjofro — Tib. bzo, * manufacture 4 trade*, ‘craft’, ‘make’, 620 , 
20 , ‘figure', ‘fashion’, ‘art’, thag-bzo, ‘rope-making’. 

g- ra h - by 06 -1) tag-gc - h j obo ||, 34 

‘the earthquake acted as a mill’ (*upm, p. 275). 

4. hdze = Tib. ze, zehu, ‘hump’, ‘cushion’, (/zed, ‘carry’, tnjed, 
‘convey’, * bear perhaps related to hdzed, * hold out and bzod, 
‘endure’, ‘forgive’: ($ycm; spyi; hkab). 

bj’an-so-bdze-tse-bldi-ma-brtab ||, 63 

‘when the load is too big (Tib. yahe ?), the horse does not fiy 
(gallop)’ 

spyi-bdze-ge-fikab |||, 110 

‘the chief (Tib. spyi-bo) burden [se. responsibility] is the 
family (Tib. khab) ’. 

5 . hdzef/u = Tib. gze-rt, ‘weak’, ‘reduced’, bze, bzerr, ‘pain 
(endurance !), zed, ‘damaged‘injured’ ? 

hdzebu-rje-bbro-re-bdzobu-bto-brun, 136 

‘when u weak chief fiees, one must !>e a man {bdzobu, 

pp. 218). 

6 . hdzon = Tib. son, gzon ‘take care’, ‘keep watch over’, e.g. the 
tongue or feet (cf. dgra-zon, ‘military guard-post ’) [sto, the-the). 

sto-the-the-re-stor-btah-hdzon, 336-7 

‘the rope being pulled, pulled (Tib. the-rt4hen, “pull straight ’, 
Jfthcn, “pull (a rope, &e.)”), running away is guarded 
against ’. 

7 . sla = Tib. zla, ‘friend’. 

bldah-bkrah-bwe-dze-bldah-slab-bkebe, 125 
‘doing uprightness, one gains upright (or helping) friends 
(see p. 289) 
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8. slo, dos = Tib, sJo t ‘summon'{■-all \ ripa, ‘a charm ', zla-ba, 
bda-ba, bzhJt^ 1 tfvms, gs twt). 

rtu-bgnm-hphar-ro-bnis -s lo -gb, ft'i 
r\n- l.igam-bphar-fre-]gsiis-sto-stab , 88 

'the horte being gone to the hgatn, intending uj call {or 
expecting) a party to receive him.. . . (those called (or who 
came forth) to receive him)’. 

Ilmis g&un, Aoriat of btu. advance to meet a visitor \ a common 
usage in Tibet and Central Asia. It will be noted that sfo-sfah = 
dos-ta, as in analogous cases. 

®- ^ k 3 uncertain,- as a lso is hdmn-dtg, U. 346, 351. dug, 

1 359 — dog, II. 174, 3S4 — Tib. dog. bd&g, ‘turn back \ 'repel', 

"divert bdog . 1 contrary , dog ,’ turn\ 1 invert\ ‘ return 1 ig-yul^ 
bzlog, ‘ncjiei in battle * t ‘a victorious buttle’}. 
hnu-glafi'Slog, 174. 359 [jfu^), ‘turned buck the young oxen \ 
h rseh i -h pa g-«log-dzeh rhe -Krom-ge-hti-na-hme-ge-b riant hi!: \ t 
384^5 

’tho peaks ihr&rJii also 1. 208, hse, Tib. rtoe) having 

sunk down, in the darkness of the fiends’ gloomy (cavity} 
the fiends hanker (or are conceited, hrfani — Tib. rlom}\ 

3. W 

The tr, which in the Tibetan alphabet has existed from the first., 
has not been in very frequent line. Words commencing with it are 
few, the beat known being im , 1 fox ; and, although, as a subscript 
letter, the sign is Allowed to follow as many as sixteen of the other 
consonants, the words exhibiting that feature are not very 
numerous, some of them, eg. Aiw/sa, ‘stag*, Stea/ia, ‘blood', 
showing alternative forms, and others being rather out-of-the-way 
terms. But tsomc are fairly familiar, e.g L £tm,' cap T . grim ,‘school 
phtpm, 'lot 1 , ritwa, ziw, "nettle', ‘grass', khtixi, 'raven', lira, 

* blanket"—many of these,* again, lieing often written without 
the ie. 

Nam, like H&i-haia, presents a relatively large percentage of 
^ J s, both initial (if we disregard tho Prefix h) and subscript. It 
has. moreover, forms fa+wah. g-we, fee.) with Prefix g- written 

1 But porlmp-i »k> may rather be ™ Hai-hsia jt&A ‘come forth' 
(Ndvaky, pa, 103), 

1 But bainp comwi^l with («*= 261) it may bo rotated to Tib. 

fduf/btug/dugfbzlut), 'pour 1 , ‘cast metal*, 4c. 

1 r.fi. Ai, pfiya, tidn^w in the Tibetnn Manuscripts. 
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separately r parallel to forms ig-ri, Ac.) from r- roots and ij- roots 
{{j-mis, Jtc,); see p, 108. Wlaon h is prefixed {hgwah = g-wok = 
him), the subscript form is used: properly the h alioul l not he 
prefixed to g, with which it commonly alternates; there do not 
seem to be parallel cases with y- and r-. 

A. Initial w - in descended from may bo seen in: 

L ice* Atre, {ticefyc, tr-eAi, hwtJa, g~ttx, g-wthe, yaixk\ — Tib. byed, 
‘do' r ‘make’ = Hd-Iisin tee. 

In the Tibetan byed the y may have been originally a phonetic 
accretion, as in myt r "fire*, in the old orthography; this is 
suggested by tbe form biut t assumed by the AoritftAytw, when used 
in the sett;® of ‘done with \ ‘enough of tlmt’. 

It is not necessary to exemplify this word, which m cases like 
hhlu/i-hirmh-h a*? t ‘doing Uprightness hrah-hu-iJti-hrfuh , 'room- 
making horsed has Ixeen frequently mentioned. On the £i in 
AwtAt, as being syntactical see pp. 190-2, 

2. A was, huu(e)-ste = Tib. Aaj, "done for', ‘done with*, wa t Aim, 
htcah, g-mih r Kgwa ; “fcer, %rit&; rhea [g-rvh ; hkah ; gin ; rfo; 
gtogl 
In: 

gdzu-bbyt-hni>rl-re-bman-lyri-bwaa , j, 30S 
'if “little tiger" (the usa) is in it* the great mountain ie done 
for* 

the phrase hmaft-brihtoas is proved to have the meaning here 
given bybmafi-sfa-tneJfL ‘greatnessis not there' of L 311, followed 
by: 

gdz ti-bbyi-bnaii- rts-hrbsla b- mold 
‘if "little tiger” is in it, tho mountain is not there' 
and farther repetitions of hri(<j-tihi, kQ.)-*Ui irte$i. Hence it is 
clear that Aims = Tib. bo# m 

The same Auus, slightly disguised, is seen in the Aion(= 
hitxwde) of: 

hde-me-htab-g-mn-hyed-ge-ia hwa-sie-htah [j, 71-2 
"fires of prosperity, witEi cooling (Tib. graft r i) t or dying (Tib. 
graft f), 1 emissions, are done for' 
an interpretation confirmed by: 

hw r u-ste-bge-dac-bia-hram-hte -j, 72 

"with exhausted good fortune tbe moon consorts’ 

1 See pp, 215U, 273, 

z 
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repeated (with i>.ih fur Ala) in H, 7*^41, where it is preceded by : 
fc wa -s te-b g»b e- dae - [ i g u - h t or- h by i 
l in exhausted good fortune the great heat diminishes 

This being so, it lh probable that the frequently recurring wa/ 
^uxi./juiaA is the old Present stem of the same Verb; and, since 
these seem to incline to the signification of forcible action* it is also 
possible that Tib, ftbak, seizure + , distraint (liability to) ' Ijbah- 
hgan (paw), 1 contractual obligation ’, is of the same origin; but see 
p. 34b. A more ordinary notion of ‘doing ; ' making T , may be 
seen in; 

gsoin-wa-hyo, 178-9* thought-making fluctuates’ 
hniu-wa-nio, 309* ‘able to rnnke cold 3 
bwad-bwab-rho* 335, ‘able to keep watch 1 
bkya-wa(bwa)*he(biVe) p 162 r 215, 339, J harming work upon 
crops' 

hdmb-bwa-braii p 102* 172, delighting hi making snetch¬ 
ings’- 

A mono definite note of action Is seen in : 
b bri -re- brdy ani -re-bkha li-hldu b-b bag hi 
bdzobn-ro-bldi're-bjobu |J hwa-hkab, 137 

4 all females being retrained (!)* Jet the speakers give voice 1 ; 
4 this being a place for males (p, 218), it is for its idea to act 
and speak f 

where ca-Akah perhaps corresponds to such phrases in Tibetan 
as bgro-kha, ‘time of going’ (p. 314), 

Agricultural ‘work’ is indicated In ; 
gsab-rkftb-gla[ ]rfe]-hwab-brog-bldon 
h wai-brog-rno-ge-bkeg-rkohwad, 333ml 
" If diibcuit or ste&p [jktih, see p. 329) land is hi ted, helpers ill 
the work desert; 

With capable helpers In the work the Hnj (checked 7) hoe 
(rfcn) Lh alert ' 

in which passage the use of gfa t 'wages’, as a Verb 4 hire 1 . Lh 
paralleled by & Central-Asian document (Tibetan LiUmr-y Tr.xl* 
and Docimmts, ii, p. 273- A. 3). The mixed expression 
hr«ah-h<j(in i, 11. 22S^9 will also contain the notion of wage of 
w r ork ‘- while huxihhrah , I. 353, may be memly ‘place (or room) 
for action \ Similarly ill: 

j io rlKOn-b n or- [ re - Jh Idog-g-yah to-dze-hwa *ne-hph o, 317 
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'If the big man is it fool, then, becoming recalcitrant, good 
work (A^noa-iie/itt, L 41) is weak (¥)' J 
h tsa h-bdza tj-I iyllIi -ge-h wall- ne - It I trot I j 
h my i-glog-g-yaIt-ge || hwal)-lirno-bjani-Itma, ^liS—11 
'With a wise supervisor in front, good work flourishes ‘ ■ 
"With a lightning man in front, the work-capable are pleased 
(agreeable ?) f of, j[j kJohii-hjatfi-riw, p. 322, 
to which sentiment an interesting analogy may be seen in a 
passage of one of the Tibetan manuscripts: 

Work done by fl believer in work: is like lightning ujloy) oven 
at night". 

Bnt agriculture reappears in: 

h wah-bldahra-btsanm-na-bTva-rgya-hTrkO'brkabSi 270-1 
'Work in woodland or com land (?}, s work plain hoe . . ,* 
Possibly the notion of "forcible action ’ or "constraint" is to be 
recognised in: 

bsi-bwn-hko, 123, "death-action ( — death) is i hko (supreme? 
sole !)\ 

As hivah, y-Toifi , fint, hqnxrfi, the word with this signification 
appears repeatedly in the long passage (11. 223 sqq.) beginning: 
li tor-1 1 broii-b rp&g-re-fcwa l>b rsah-bIs mid 
g- wnh ■ h rsan lmsr(n- ]bikw'a-hdzam -htrohhi 
1 The great yak to bo brought low, a journey of hostile action; 
Hostile action accomplished, mild command to be- led in'. 
Here the word which has occurred with fjiw, "surveillance 1 

(1. 321), and in Lh 225, 223 with lad, as equivalent to AWiAW, 
II. 22(i~7, should mean ‘host ility f or J hate H rlhcn, since in J. 122 
we read kria-fiewa-Ipizarn, 1 the horse’s rule (?) was mild V must have 
a bensn akin to that of 'rule’, ‘command’: see infra, pp. 313—1, 
Another instance of the same sense may he seen in: 
hwab-fbjtpjb-bier ||, 1N-li>, " violence brings down (Tib. ril'd, 
"break or pull down” ntfifi, "crumble'' (of a house, &c.), 
hib, "fail through”) the fort' 

where, however, the preceding word hbar j< not clear. \% r xtfi huxih 
the word filer, not given in the Tibetan dictionaries, but frequent 

1 {fpAd, pKbapft identical with Lho phth qf the Berlin fru^niunt (1. 3), m 
of imixrtain meaning, though clearly antithetical to AtmA. Cart it bo a 
form of hphtn (cf. Adrt/M™, Ac.), * throw awayand so wit h hphan/phana, 
'Ions", piis^/AjihfrtUt, 'poor', Ac.* 

1 Cf. priafi-rr-fiMa/i-re, ‘ londd and cW(S% p, 2ftI, 
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in seventh-to-ninth century personal names and occurring in the 
Tibetan manuscript Chronicle as designstion of some war-structure 
which was ‘built' {drjm-bhr~hrfiiirjti) r is conjoined again in the 
expression hiva-bzer t 1. 231. of the Nam text: since it id first hvui, 
‘high’, and then hrpag, 'brought lowit is evidently here, also, a 
butiding. Like hkhtir, frbam, h ka ft , mid other objects to which these 
terms am applied. Thus it seems certain that mentis ‘bzir 

of power or government or control’. The rarity of z in Nam suggests 
lhut it is a loan-word from Tibetan, which ihsclf may have 
acquired it by Eairrnwing, In I, 177 we hkohu-prom,-bier 

The above include u]| the occurrences of ira, Ijigtiyih, <fee., 

except (Aten), II. 201, 273, to be noted infra ip, 341), hgaJ) - 

uu-AAnn, L IIh. 1, which all belong elsewhere. 

The employment of irw with Verbs, as in gsmn-wa, ' thought- 
making', *i-Aukt* 1 death-making (or power)", ^tcad-AimA-nto, 
"able to keep watch and at the same time with Noons or Adjec¬ 
tives [fybjft, hum] may throw light upon the origin of the Tibetan 
Verb- and Noun-suffix ba (pa). 

3 + AiHjm T ‘ mansion", ‘dwelling ’ = Tib. batu t baPix,bomB ; (see 
pp T 225, 243), 

4. $tinp = Tib. ftlwtf, 'bedefiled': 

brg> , eb-hkruhud i ibro-re-g'y.ah’bpaii-hwag, 323-4 
'when the rear has a filth-taste (malodour ?), the lap in front 
is defiled 

5. &t™d == Tib. bbady 'watch \ Tie alert, earnest', A6od r ‘culJ 
'call to'invite', 

mye-byah-bwad, Bj 'firealso ia awake' 
tflebo-hwad-hwad, 14, 'the peaks nodded, nodded’ (?) 
Lho-rgyam-ge-bwud, 10U, 'watching [at] the EMSindary-alab*’ 
rgyed-hdre-hte-gc-liicog-lulo-dT.e-hwad, 87-8, ‘the disunion- 
inducers keep watch on union' 
hri-hebhwadbi, 30U-1, watch those coming to (or moving on) 
the mountain' 

bwad-bldah-kran, 2l>8, ‘uprightness keeps watch’, 
hkeg-rko-bwad, 334, ‘the stopped hoe wakes up"? 
bwad-hwab-mo, 33;> T 'able to keep watch 1 . 

JJbod may have a related sense in: 
bmor-hso-hlKjd-ge, 313* 

The text contains no instance of m* or um, while hbo i# frequent, 
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and A&a and hbog also occur: hence before a and « the change of b 
to 10 may Hot have taken place in Nam itself. 

b. £ie«r — Tib. (Aar, 4 burn ’: [hdag). 

hro-tfotkxitsa■ re - hwaiM a -rgven(n )i p 1 % 

‘the corpses lading laid low (?), burning is difficult 1 . 

In 1. 2fct t where an earthquake id in question, £uwr [probably will 
hare the same sense, though an apparent Imperfection in the text 
renders it uncertain whether hdaij-bpoko, which might be — Tib, 
mdafft "embers\ is really the subject <pf the Verb. For other 
reasons hrtu't-yur-hptifi-ff, I. 101, hra n *h ip®r- rdm~fad i-na, J, 107, 
{perhaps Aorint) qp:, I. 203, must likewise l*e left 

oboe are. 

7. favi-luca (mm) = Tib. hyi-ha, "mouse'. J rat': 
klagdi rwtuM^dz u r- [re- ]b wt-h webi- blaag. 17$ 

"if the harsh-voiced Eammergeyer (or eagle) is away, the mice 
or rata gather 1 (p r 2.17) 
b«*-fcldJ L b -hgor-re-hwi-wa-rmu n, SOI , 

1 if the living delay, mice or rata are the tomb 1 
bw r M.Lwu=Sf i -kyaS i i-hkyaji'bdzaifit-fe"h]dan ||, 273—1 
1 to their m ice-injured crops the serfs returned tame 1 
(of. the j ^hJimh-htoh-kya, 1 enemy -abandoned crops 1 of the 
preceding verse). 

8L hiftjir = Tib. (thynr, "escape*; (£iop): 

luio-sto-go d.i&ag-du - nie-hwe-ge-hwyir 1 1, 85 
' while friend h talk (Tib. ifltfa), enmity-doers escape . 

0, ^upen = Tib. dbcn, " solitary' r (?); 

frUib-tn^tt'n, Lift, 'speaking in empty ( 

A Hal-hsia wen is given as meaning ' bad 1 (Laufer, No. 17J, 

10. M = Tib. iUxiii, ' power % Ac, (or Chinese uxin'j t) 

1,1 Ida r'l-rgye-bdor-re-hwuii-ta- hnen, 2G0-1 (3 

1 After throwing away the big stick (? strong support, 
hldfin V), ruling is n risk 
nun (nam ?)-ge-bwun [| re-kfu-ge-hwaA || , 5 
*.. , taung in authority, the blind were In authority *. 

11. tocifii hirfihi, 1 cream 1 (p. 251) 1 

In regard to alternation of tr(| iw) and see p. 34b. 

B. Bost-OMSSoNKTA t. w i Here a distinction -hoisId be made 
according as the consonant seems, from the point of view of 
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actual Nam or Tibetan morphology, to he (a) not ft Prefix, or 
f It) a Prefix. The Prefix having Ijcen felt as a sparable element, 
ihe following sound might, or might not, have l>eeu exempted 
from being influenced by it. 

(a) the consonant not a Prefix. 

1. Jim = Tib. aa/su-a, 'watch', 'guard', &e.: 

See supm t pp. 270-7. 

2. stat/kxwa/hstoaJi/tfvah = Tib, $o, * tooth 1 : 

See p. 334. 

3. hxmrr/h&or — Till, mr, ■finger 1 (^fernri; food), 

hswar-l.i]du-8to(= tddufl-to)-dzer, 20, 'in a closing of the 
fingers [sc. a moment] 1 . 

The form h-sar in: 

g§i-brom-(in u-ge-hsor-htnrn- bzod t 72 

' those whose strength is tut avvuy by death support [only] as 
much as u finger 1 

may be a Tibetanism, since the (Tib. i«w) andfr&xf also are 
tlpTjfieta : brunt — Tib, hgrum/ pinch or nipoff^, see pp, 3flfl-7. 

4. *ityh> — Tik 'wrestle" 7; but we should expect rbt. 

g-walyh ram unyer-re-b idag-nag-swiibe, 12S4-30 
'united action (power?) being non-existent, the black-back 
contended (raised contention?)' 

Tib. sbed t ‘hide * t is perhaps leas appetite. 

5 + thtvaft — Tib. than, ‘value', ‘measure' (dtmfi. rumti). 

The most certain instance^ since hbnh-th teaft must lie - Tib. 
dtffuUthm, might 1 , 'luck', 'destiny V k: 

hhar-bbun-tbwftn-bjuA |j, 97, in the middle (_ secondly) 
authority declines' (echoed in h bar -Ikimf , I. 98). 

Also in: 

grrnb-nia-i 1 wun-dze-hkhakrgye-ge-btftwan j 1 , 280 
"over places not brilliant (f dwaits — dim r? ||, 364—5, nocra 
I, 178) the great houses have authority*. 

6, j! ww a = Tib, thon, ’ram'l (tnriar; ne$e). 
twan-mag-hnor, 48, ‘in a fight of rams' 
g. ni b- hgoliu-bdag-d- twan-mfiar-frfogna j ], 261 -2 
1 those who had their doors rushed (hrub r pp, 223,3-13) divided 
the rum a under control (tnnar Locative of Hiifttf# 7)' 
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twahdjdzam-neb&h 2"0. ‘the nuns tamely—' (The next two 
versus refer to the dogs and goats: is conMUvably 

onomatopoeic, meaning H bleat'). 

7. hgweg+h ice Ac — Tib. sgrgbytd, ‘charmer 1 [so. ^ wife T ] or hgtg- 
bye, ‘husband’ ? 

bgweg- f? wehe-bp h ah-h phah-d ze ■ b Ml ftr-pihyan ge-hru b , 34S -3 
On ItphaJi^phali r ‘laugh 5 , see p. 24S, n. 3. 

S. hkhivi-htea =: 1 elder’. 1 old ’ 1 = Hei-hsia dtci f dimh, wi (Nevsky. 
Xo. 131 j r Jya-ruri i$-woi t Menu khun-ichim 1 [pits). 
hkh™ihtea■ hyog-hfkg-ridtran-Jidoia-gdes ||, 259-60 
'elders with staves (Tib. yoff-po) food (Hsi-hsia ydsh/hdeh, 
4c., "determine ", Nevakyylfth 25) theirdeebtions*. 

(The previous n» speaks of the “wise 5 (&} and ‘brave' (hpih) f 
and the two following verses of ‘children* fame).) 

9. rwa hnm — Tib. rwa t 'bom', cf. m, horn 1 (Wwr; hipi; 
hdah ; &byim}+ 

hrircnva- 1.1 ka t^re-hfmnhya-lit.sag ||, 44-5 
J the long-horn [bo. ram] being penned, the female sheep conic 
together 1 

Here £fcsr, as in lb 151 1 20-1, is connected with Tib. ^kar/sgar/ 
dgar t 4c. ± pen cattle, *o,\ set apart \ make an encampment': 
hya, 'sheep 5 , see JHjfto* p. 94: Anon = Chinese nian$ t woman 
rtbyim■ hec^rgy e-dze-hrwa■ hd ab-bpog |], 59 
'onaaAyua (? "target ”, Tib. fygyim, ,l circumference”) which is 
large the horn [sc. bow. Tib, nm-jiu] plants the arrow' 
(Hdah = Tib. itidah ! “arrow 1 , as in L 5S, pp. 300-1: bpog — Tib. 
fipftog [in manuscript also poj?), ‘hit* (with an arrow, 4c.).) 

10. hrhwQ/rhixi = Tib. bbah, ‘command 1 {rkcih). 

brta rkwu'hdsam, 122, ‘the horse's rule was raild\ (cf.Tib. 

bkak-drin, ‘kind 1 , 1 kindness 1 ) 
g-vrab-hrfcii hnar[ ]r[c] hrkwn-hd^imktroiiM, 224 
‘hostile force having been accomplished, mild rule is to lie 
brought in \ 

This ['.ass raises a question of some difficulty; for in 1. 84: 
b rje -amyi- rmad-gcdtiuo-rkabddn-dio 

‘under chiefs who arc inferior men, subject to ft woman s 
commands 1 
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we have rhih equivalent to Tib. klcah, Gan rfeuw represent the 
aame ? In favour of a rkuxt — Tib, bkah we may call attention to 
the several examples of the pre- consonantal Prefixes b, d, and m 
being represented in modern Amdoan by j>ost-eon$oiianial n ; 
sudi are hual = dpal, hut - dpt, hmr-tactL — hkahdtMsai, eh mm 
= hymns, kuak — hkag, kmm = mJthan, hum — dpon (BocMiiU, 
The Land of the Lomus, pp. 383-6)* .Again,, it may be doubted 
whether there are in the Nam text any other examples of the 
r- Prefix corresponding to the jV Prefix in Tibetan, unless r&om 
hrkmn, II. 157, 2SA, *<j., is such fit might possibly be for dhim, 
of. dffum). 

The difficulty is, ho waver r unai.ibsfantlid. The word hkah 
declares itso If by its form to bo a De verbal Derivative* presimiablv 
from a Verb HJiah, connected with kha r 'month", 'speech', he. 
Accordingly, it may have taken in Nam the r-Prefix : in Tibetan 
it is, in fact* found with this Prefix in the Aarist form brkaa. 
Hence it is quite possible that the Nam may have hud both a rlnh 
and a ; and the latter, if it Iwcarne rl’i/w, may have survived 
by the side nf the former, possibly with a slightly different sense, 
h rule 7 instead of ‘command r , 

IL hncah = Tib, brnri, ‘ dwelling-place " -birth): 

hiior-lilul,idiw r ani-b^id'i:]ie-brft'an-hkah.-J,ikan j|, 11 
'on the estates, in the high mansions or settlements, the 
dwelling-places were in confusion (?)* 

//britf-rtfon! fonomatopoeic ?) recurs in L 1S4. 

The etymology of Tib. bran being unknown, the equation is 
uncertain ( from bn ran ?j, That Num h rti* should be descended 
from mere hr does not seem possible in view of the many instances 
of br ~ Tib. br. On rwaftfduMii see p. 342- 

The remaining words kwa-kwa t L 383, ATitwA (? reading), L 212, 
tf**R t 131, hdwa, l. 146, pimri, II. 361, 362, fnw^u, I. 196, 
flteire, I. 6, dztm, | r 3fi7, hdzwt, II. 36. 39, swab (= Tib* I), 
11* 337, 340, 341, stead, II. 203, 390, are of unascertained mean¬ 
ing, See. however* the Vocabulary. 

Concerning tsuxhn. hisnx. hkii.v, see p. 269. Ktm-ktt occurs 
in Mfinyak with the meaning'night , ihteu^k&tiv in Menia — “old'. 
As a mere possibility it may bo mentioned that pwoA, which in 
the text is associated with sftn, a known vn riant of Tih- gho, 
'surety*, 'witness f , may itself be = Tib. dpah, which has the same 
significations. 
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(A) Thu consonant a Prefix : 

1, rwt/t (L 50 rbyr}* ~ Tib. dbye, {«) 1 extent(/5J divided V: 

{a) See p. 2(57. 

(jSj rtj-i.-> !^L>g.hruiii^editeh-rHrye-htaii ||, tMn-J 
’thu horse f a friendships are divided, broken’. 

On h0 lI t eel nrtje.-hhih see p, 2(57. 

2, brtixui = Tib, tbad (a) ‘ harsh voice', (b) hi kind of eagle’: 
Concerning; 

hrwud u-prom-yafi-hkohu-me■ bdrab-im J[ 

k iiip-li rwad d i rimr-[re ■ J ■ liMl- h vvb hi ■ 1 1 1 $&g , 172-3. see p. 257. 
bgrn-ma-bkom -re-hr wa d- h niot'i -bids li, 32-3 
Here a doubt rta to reading (Ar/i&ii ?j creates some uncertainty; 
□therwiae i lie meaning would he harsh voices or the harsh-voiced 
clamour multiplied’ or ‘ «as confused |p. 30ft), 

3 , net, nvtr, hnothi: {njor', htno-eha ) r 

That this word means substantially "end' is clear in: 
rgor-hyoS'b bo im bvin-iiUir-hl tail ■ (hwumbyin 11 
rwer-bmo ■ beh&b-byin-b fcsog-b rn m-myi n 

rgor'byos- hbar 4hwaii-hkhor-kyniVr vra iibrcdmio-eliEi-by i na■ 
phyi-bse-myi, 9(5-3 

At the door (ryor) — sinks; in the middle [hbar, Tib, bar) 
luck or authority sinks; 

At the end {nee*} the women’s part [hchah cha) dinks: friend¬ 
ship is a name : 

At. the door —, in the middle power, retinue also being ended 

The women’s pari sinking, injur) from outside is not (the 
Cause: it is disunion) 

It apjiears therefore that rut, in itself meaning end gives rise t<» 
a Verb meaning ‘puts an end to’. The etymology is not apparent ■ 
but the same signification may be seen in : 

bJdLLb-kmmbru'cbj j|. 113, 'uprightness is at an end ' 
hida i-rman - hnvehi ‘|, 27, ‘the wooden tombs wore destroyed 

and possibly in hrandmthjtrmhi, 11.21-2: in hru--hi-yt;ni-g> -hrmu, 
h 214, the last word is of uncertain reading (= brw$ t "despised’ r). 

1 {ftps ill I. 223, iwrliaiti also in I. 135, to mean ‘is dividixJ 1 ' 

(Intransitive Verb = Tib. ithyr). 
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4 . g-tee, Q-uvki, g-we^e ; 

These, being formed by aid of the living Prefix g to the Verb wt 
(p. 33"}, require no discussion. 

On g-urth = see p. 338- 

5. rwyin in: 

bnah-frreu\5^rwyin ||„ 33 

is of uncertain meaning: perhaps connected with bh>tih- 
'sink ‘grow faint*. 

A question as to the limits of fluctuation between tv and b after 
Prefixes is raised by the certain case of ru?yt rbt/c r 

Xo notice n«d lie taken of inconsistencies as between different 
words: in a hmguage using Prefixes the conditions of occurrence 
of the same initial consona nt in two different root s may be entirely 
different: It is therefore not at all disconcerting to find that in 
Nun A(cdr — Tib* hbar always lias w, while hbar — Tib* bar has b. 
Tn the spelling of particular words the Nam text seems to l>e 
noticeably consistent in this respect: besides the above-mentioned 
ncr/c/rbt/fi the only eases calling for examination are those of 
bba/t and /ifopl* 

Hbah: in the phrase hro~hb<hi-hlnih^ ‘wolf oppressing sheep', 
the word hlxth, which can hardly fail to lie - Tib, hbah. ‘distraint 
has everywhere A, This fact casts doubt upon the suggested 
tp* 338) connexion between that word and the Verb iff, ‘ do \ along 
with AtOd, 'action', 1 power', 

Hba&i This, which is, beyond doubt, the regular equivalent in 
the Nam text of Tib. rfbi ‘power ', hue beside it a form /ome 
with analogous signification : perhaps its meaning is restricted to 
that of ‘rule , ‘governmentand it has been suggested supra f 
p. 341, that it is really ~ Chines unrig. 1 

Pctit-con somintal u\ as both present and absent inrbucr/rlnA r biS 
been discussed supra (pp r 343-4), where the possibility of a special 
explanation has been considered. But, furthermore, the thwan 
found (p_ 342J to be cqulvulenl to Tib. than, ' value 1 , ‘measure', 
can hardly bo different from the jfcfAon of Jfidi hfhan, lb 132, J33, 
■pf this measure \ or the repeated ht/ah (g-iih)hLhan, Jl. ‘in 

the ascendant \ ‘superior’, from the corresponding hlhah of 11, 289, 
2Sd, or liie hyrih hla pi of |L 313 r 318, It dot?a not «em possible to 
bring in Tib. than, (1) ‘ clear \ 'serene’, (2) ‘tail\ (3) ‘enduring T , 

1 The word tibafi/ban may have Other g4?n«es also, one of which may bt 
fe.g, in II, 67, 2*0-51, 373* 380, 300) chat of Tib. ■& eubje<u.\ 
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'strong, ‘tight’. It is, therefore, likely ill at thuxin is the original 
form of which the i r, lost in Tibetan, was occanorwlly preserved in 
Nun. 

Hfhan, J plain \ ‘stepp©- Tib. ffoiH, is never, in its frequent 
occurrences, spelled with the te. 

4, r-Prefixt r^finnl 

r-Prefix; 

A complete distinction between Prefix and not-Prefix Is not 
feasible. For, on the one hand, it is impossible to say what groups 
of initial consonants were existent or frequent in early periods of 
Tihcto-Bunuan. and, on the other hand, forms originally contain- 
ing Prefixes may attain in course of time the value of roots, and 
with different Prefixes different secondary routs could develop 
from one original; and each such development may have had a 
different, date arid local range. The least unreliable indications of 
a Prefix still felt- to be such are (a) variation, including that, be¬ 
tween presence and absence, of Prefix, and (6) analogy ot similar 
eases. Of course, where the variation is in accordance with a 
grammatical system or the Prefix discharges a function, there i* 
no doubt: thus, when iuid g&ti alternate in a certain way, 

we may be sure that their connexion with the original its is not. 
yet extinet- 

In comparing Nam words having Apparent Prefixes with 
Tibetan equivalents we have to reckon with variation on both 
sides : as regards Tibetan, even the dictionary attest* an amount 
and range of variation of which the common orthography a fiords 
no conception : the double Prefix hr- often, for example, alternates 
with. ^ and in the old manuscripts from Central Asia there are 
many more abnormalities, both orthographical and morpho¬ 
logical. Hence wc can never say that ft Xam form containing a 
particular Prefix was not with that Prefix existent in Tibetan; wc 
can sav only that it has not been found. Subject to this proT. iso, 
the factual correspondence and divergences in respect of the 
r* Prefix may be elrtJ-wiflcd as follows : 

r- = Tib, r-; 

r ho/hrbo — Tib. rko , 4 dig', Ac, 

brgab, hrgan ~ Tib. fflon, ‘old", "grow old 

rgufkTgu — Tib. flu {rfotfi , Iku, rgn, £c.) F ‘steal', thief 1 . 

hrytxt — Tib, njod, 1 wild 

rgtjti t ■ rgifah/h ry J/nJ r — Tib. njya, ‘plane surface . 
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fgyog = Tib. rgyag, ‘fomi’, ‘found r , L put\ ire. 
rgyaii/(irgifahm. — Tib* r gyan, 'extent", 'extensive', 'far'. 
‘hasten 1 * 

hrgyu, = Tib. rgyu, "material 7 . 

rgytb/hrgyrfj, rgy€b& — Tib, rgyah, ■hack’, "tlirow back r , &c\ 
rgyo/hrgyQfrgyQJio/rgyon/rgyohon = Tib* rpyo/rgyon, J cnpu- 

lari\ 

rAaro/£rAa*i = Tib. main, ‘threat 1 , "alarm 1 . 

= Tib* niu* 'pain** 

rnt/hrwJhriieht — Tib, rht, 'fiend', J enemy\ 
n\o/hriiG/hr}\oho — Tib, rne* 'able', "power 1 * 
rjt/hrjr,/ rdzt = Tib. rjr, " chief', 'king 1 . 
rjtt = Tib. rje4, ' trace \ ' aftermath 
hrtah = Tib. ria t horse f . 
rtofhrto = Tib. rdo y 'stone'* 
firing = Tib. rd^g, rdt-ga, ‘ nmite T , ' thrust ’* 
rjfra = Tib, rma, 'wound'. 
rum ™ Tib. mm, 'audi 1 (1, 47?). 

rman - Tib. rmah, (d) E tomb'* (6) 'dream’, 'imagine’. 
firmoha ("shake’ 7 J, IS), mow ('dream\ ‘imagine 1 ? 1.349) — 
Tib. mat), "dream \ "imagine\ rtnon, ‘ be dazed, dizzy 1 ? 
rUig/hrisig = Tib* rtauj. carpenter r , 
rdzogs — Tib. rr/zoff.t, ‘completed '. 
hrdz{ni[frdztm) = Tib. rdzon{hdzofi ) , 'castle 1 . 
knmd — Tib. dfftd, "Imrah-roiced', 'eagle 1 . 

A rlom/ij!om = Tib. rfam, “ conceit 'covet, 1 . 
fK/ftfiBr, ae — Tib. rise,se, ‘summit’, ‘roof’* 
r — Tib. rorrf; 

rgad (1, JK1) — Tib. gad dgotf , ryotl, 'laugh' (?) 

r — Tib. r or s: 

rh'th hrktvd — Tib. bkah, brkan, btka8 t ‘command’, 
rgo = Tib, rga f brgo/sga, J door’ f ‘gate’, 
rfii 'tni — Tib. riTi vrwf* "snare 1 * "noose’. 
rkt — Tib* rkz/sW. * Jean '. 

r - Tib, # (ef* "Taugiit 1 'raddle', rkhin , heart', = 

it iHk, Amdo rtluk = ndug t <fcc.) r 

fyrkos — Tib. &kas, "ladder'* ' staircaae', 

Tijtlm — Tib. sgnm^ bleep'. 

rgam/hrgam — Tib. sgam, ‘take into company 7 . 
ryon fargon = Tib, sgon-un, "egg’* 
hrgum — Tib* httgoms, "passed over’* 
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rdah hrdan = Tib. sdah, ‘anger*, ‘enmity*. 
hrdam = Tib. whim, ‘bind’, ‘subdue*. 
rde/farde/rdehe = Tib. sdr, ‘class', ‘troop’. 
rdo/hrdo — Tib. sdo, ‘venture*. 
brpod (L 250) = Tib. itjtod, ‘vow’ ? 
rbo/hrbo, rbom/hrbom = Tib. sbo, sbom, ‘swell’, ‘grow big’. 
rmo (L 250) = Tib. smon, ‘aspiration’, ‘vow’ ? 

r = Tib. s or d: 

rpt.hi'/brpehi (p. 323) = Tib.rf/*, * example ',8pe(p. 3T>6,hpeti). 
rmah, hmah = Tib. ma, *ma, dmah, ‘low’. 
rtnad (but? smad), hnuid — Tib. smad, (dmad ), low , make 
low’, &c. 

r = Tib. s or d or r: 

rme = Tib. rme/dmr/smf, ‘mark’, * blemish ’, ‘spot’, 
r = Tib. d (cf. ‘Tangut’ rgiu, ‘9\ Amdo rka = dkah, myo — 
dAos, &e., Nam ruaft, diraii, p. 344). 
rkah/hrkab = Tib. dkah , ‘steep’, ‘difficult’. 
hrgah — Tib. dgah, ‘delight’. 

hrgt/hrgehe, hrgchi-sio (cf. hgt, hgehe) = Tib. dge, dgcs, 
‘happiness’, &c„ ‘happy’, &c. 
rtjoh ~ Tib. dgon, ‘wilderness*. 

rbyt/rwyt (cf. rgye, rgyes) = Tib. dbye, dby&s, extension’, 
‘extent’. 

rpag/hrpag (cf. hpag) ‘bring low’ = Tib. dpag, dpags , 
‘measure’, ‘depth’. 
rmag/hrmag — Tib. dinag, army . 
r = Tib. d , b, or g (cf. ‘Tangut’ mil — giiid, Amdo rsum = 
gsum, rdii = bzla, &c.): 
rkah hrkah = Tib. bkah, ‘word’, ‘command’. 
rkom/hrkom = Tib. bkum, ‘kill’, dgum, ‘die’, 
probably hero the real Tib. equivalents are brkah and brkunt. 

r = Tib. m : 

mab = Tib. mnab, in nabs, ‘food’. 

rdza, hnhnh (also hdza. H4I = Tib. md^h, friend', be 
friendly ’. 
rdzo — Tib. vulzo. 
r = Tib. h or 0 : 

rgynm = Tib. gyam (? rgyam (hgyam)4shu ti), ‘recess in a 
rock*. 

hrgytg = Tib. hgegs, ‘stop’, ‘obstruct’. 
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rgyeit — Tib yen, 'put in order 1 (g-yefi, 'move softly to and 
fro), 

rgytdfhrgyed — Tib. fytfyed, ' distribute \ ‘emit", 'divide\ 
Tfjycn — Tib. gym, ' uphill\ 
rgycr ^ Tib, hgyer t 'forsake 1 * 

rnf/hrne;rfiyr. {n*-.. hm. ifej) = Tib, fr, «e#, ‘be evil \ 'evil*. 

rbyo = Tib. bya, ‘bird 1 (pp r 332-3). 

rmu/hrmn = Tib. him, 'boundary', 

rdzar/hdzar = Tib, fy-ja r, ‘cohere \ ‘meet": or= rdza-re * 

rdattnfhrdzvm — Tib. hdzmn t ‘smile", "dim* eye'. 

krrhtirihdztir} — Tib, hdznr t 'go, or be, aside’. 

A special case is: 

rk, hid? 'fddeht' — Tib, tdi\ hdt, fefe, ‘fortune’, &c. 

Of doubtful meaning and etymology are : 
frjiAi (L 1113). 

Ami (L 298), rih" {i. 380) = Tib. ni«J t ‘fade’, rnis t ‘worn out* ? 
rtre, ftrtejiu, grieht (pp. 15G r 313), 

refers (1, 197); cf, Tib. bdar, refer, 'adjust T , ‘grind ‘ T ‘sharpen r , 
" polish' ex ft mine closely V 
hrdt/afi ( 1 . 202 }, 

hrdi/am (1. 137) — "['ib, hjdtn#[gl&m, ‘subdue 1 ? 
rpu. (hboff-rpu = Tib. Uoy-pu, 'sitting', 'crouching' f) or is 
hl’iog-rpiirfi' chtiTi , 1. 91 — 'united eons of a family (Tib. 
tpu/epun.}, strong in wisdom't 
rbyi (L 375) = byi\ hbyi, hbyihi (Tib, dbyi, 'wipe out')? 
rtoyiti (L 33: sec- p, 346), 

jtpu-rlju (1. 30), i f It is — Tib. spur-bu, name of a certain deer 
i*in a manuscript), is merely an orthographic variation, 
j^riojio, 'swirl' il. 15) ? ef. Tib. mig^rlo ‘eyeing obliquely’. 

It docs not seem possible to consider any of the above from the 
point of view of 'sound change \ As has already been explained, 
the Prefixes were originally functional; oven when the functions 
were become obsolescent, they remained to the linguistic sense 
separable elements. The r* and a-Prefises are, no doubt , very old. 
But in the earliest known Tibeum rite 9 was still partly functional, 
as is shown by the frequency of Verbs of t he type of xpo, Tm native, 
by the side of the type kpha y Intransitive, Nor eon it be said that 
even r had entirely ceased to Imj functional: such w form as frramta 
by the side, of fenon, as Aorifit of the Verb nmon/non snon , mani- 
fests an awareness of an alternation of r and # in a certain function. 
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Hence, when we find, and it is not very rarely, alternative forms 
where no consideration of function can be alleged, e.g. rm/sni, 
*anare\ rnil/anil, ‘ear of com', rkejakt ‘thin’, rktd/ektd, ‘waist’, 
rgyan/agyan, ‘ornament’, rme/smc, ‘spot’, there is no ground for 
phoneticAl derivation of one form from the other. Both the r and 
the a belonged to the category of Prefixes available in the par¬ 
ticular cases, and the choice was dictated by some fashion or 
tendency which need not have had invariably local limits. A 
striking instance is the Amdo form of the word for ‘horsewhich 
both in Nam and in Tibetan is rta, no doubt an original Tibeto- 
Bunnan form: by Prejevalsky, whose source was exclusively oral, 
the Amdo form is given as s/a. 1 Accordingly, in a country where 
the r-Prefix is notably prevalent and encroaching and where 
Tibetan at is most usually represented bv rt, the r has been re¬ 
placed by s in one of its oldest instances. 

Consequently, when we find that Nam has no eg, ad, ab (except 
abyim), and responds with rg, rd, rb, to Tibetan words beginning 
with eg, ad, eb, it docs not certainly follow that there has been a 
change of a > r. The case may be one of alternative or of substitu¬ 
tion. A proof of this may be seen in the fact that the Tibetan 
manuscripts have rnum = email, ‘medicine’, and brgo = ago, 
‘door’. 

The same reasoning applies to r corrcsjonding to Tibetan d, b, 
or m, all practically non-existent (6 found only in a certain 
function) in Nam (pp. 166, 196). In the Tibetan manuscripts r is 
found replacing d in rgum — dgu, w in rntn = mnrn, and 6 
replacing r in Ideal = rieal. Modem Amdoan has r for d in rka — 
dkah, rno = dnoe, ryaii = dbyans ; for b in rshyot - bskyod, rdd = 
bzla ; for g in rleaii = gtsah, ream = gaum, rdzuk = gzuga; beside 
the above-noted rt = at, and, further, rg = ag in rgom = agom, 
rga = sga, rgo = ego; rk = ek in rku = aku, rkod = akad ; rn = 
en in ma — ana ; m = a n in mar = ehar ; rm = am in rmd = 
swims; rt = U in rta = Ua. 

Absence of the r-Prefix of ordinary Tibetan is seen in the gyud 
(Nam gyud/kyud), hdzon (Nam hdzoA/hjon/rdzofi), of the Tibetan 
manuscripts. Nor can w’o be at all certain that the normal 
Tibetan form is the more originul. 

In cases where the Nam has r-Prefix lucking in ordinary 
Tibetan we may sometimes be able to cite a parallel writhout being 
able to furnish an explanation. Thus rmu, ‘boundary’ = Tib. 

* So in I -miair (Jteaciike, Tib. Grammar , { 7). 
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ntw, has head# it rt/ut — ma y ‘not ’, of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
and H-rmL 'man', 'name' (Til*, rnift, tnyin) of modern 

Oyarung: the form ainyi may be compared to Hbrpa smen, ‘ name \ 
jRftf ,* evil ' — Tib, He« r is paralleled by the rim — Tib. nw, * breast 1 , 
of the Tibetan manuscripts: c£ ulno the ease of rbt/o (p. 333). 

The (arms Ar/aa, "hostile’, and ricoi, 11. 54, 50, which must have 
some kindred meaning, are in themselves remarkable. The former 
fa clearly connected with hi-nt) — Tib, elan ,* bateand in Tibetan 
might have been Jwiii: in principle it is not different from rlcah, 
rkom, rpay. rrtrag, Hint), which does not retail anything in Nam, 
where the z is practically non-existent, is curiously paralleled, in 
one of the Tibetan manuscript!* by n form rzm, rwejt ■= Tib. 
mneii, 1 make pliant \ Tins is not a scriptural accident, by reason 
of tile parallels noted fp. 106) in certain Hsi-fun dialects (d*01 tone, 
p. 73): it, look* as if in some circumstances n became j t whence z. 
The particular word, rani, might accordingly be — Tib, gnan, 
‘cruel, 'severe". L w1Ed'; but the final Jits then a difficulty. Further 
curiosities in connexion with Ft are Tangut rkhiafi, 'ArgaJ sheep' 
= Ttb. gnan/riia/i, and Tangut riWim, 'heart/ — Tib. .tjnA. 

The instances of Nam r Prefixed to Verbs which in Tibetan are 
without it, e g. rgyed, rdzum, rdzur, provoke the inquiry whether 
in Nam the r* may have retained some definite functional value. 
The question is most natural where the test exhibits forma with 
and without the r : such are hgam/krgmn {rgani), rgyeb/hgt/cb, 
hrni{rr>i).-lnn (mi), hrne(rnr)/hXe (m), gri^hihriehu, rirf/gde, hrprki 
{ rp*:hi) Jtfpeh i s h rbo{rbo) hboigbohu), b rmag[rmag ) /mag t h rdzon, 
hdzmi, hrdzn{rdza};'fydzn n brdzur hrfzvr, one or two others fp. 350) 
being doubtful, 

ft ih, no doubt, premature to enter into this question. In some 
raises {rgydj/hgyt'b, hnizaft/hdzoh, rrnarj mag the latter only in 
mag-no) the alternation seems merely casual; in others the differ¬ 
ence, if any existed, baa been obscured (hrni/hni, hriit/h ni , hr bo.' 
AftoJj or lhe connexion of the two forma Lh unproved. But in hgam ; 
hr<jum[rrj\un \ the difference' — 'community'/ 1 form a community \ 
is not only clear in the Nam text, hut corresponds to the Titx’tan 
gam/agam ; fydw/rdza also arc not improbably = ‘friend'/'make 
friends'; and bpag//trputj may be partly distinguished as 'low/ 
'lay low *; hdztir/h rdzur perhaps ns l be aside '/* leave aside*. 
Hence it is possible that one function of the r-Prefix was that of 
forming Bcnominative Verbs, and that such a function was in 
Xam nnfc yet ext inct. 
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L~ in hllcyaA/hglyah =x Tib. rhjah, ‘wild nss’, is not at ail 
surprising on the Tibeto-Chincse border; ef. Central-Aslan liu, 
bl/cun = r/cu, rkun, ‘steal’, ‘thief’. 

R final: 

In the JR AS. 1939, p. 215 and note, reference has been made 
to the possibility of a loss of final r in Nam spyt = Tib. dbyar, 
‘summer’. Final ar/er is unmistakable in the phyar(pyar)/phyrr 
(pyer) of the text , varying in such a way that an Ablaut relation¬ 
ship between the e/a is highly improbable; and it has been pointed 
out supra (pp. 33-4) that a place in the Koko-nor region mentioned 
in the eighth century a.d. as Dbi/ar-mo-than is known later as 
Q-yar-mo-than, Yar-mo thah, G-yer-mo-than. These cases seem 
evidence of occasional change of final ar to er, which change is, also 
with loss of the -r, in fact, frequent in some modern E.-Tibetan 
dialects (supra, p. 78). On the other hand, a change of final -er to 
-tr, seen in Nam hwyir = Tib. hbytr, ‘escape’, is paralleled by 
Hsi-hsia nir, ‘relative’, if equivalent, as suggested by Laufer 
(No. 122, p. 104), to Tib. giier: the few other known Hsi-hsia 
words with final r (Nevsky, Nos. 55,163, 231, 273, 279. 281) are of 
indeterminate etymology. 

A parallel to spye/dbyar might perhaps be found in the Nam 
word sU in: 

stehi-htam-hmog-dze, 54, ‘over the — clouds’ 

hrdzon-hyo-hSi-dze-ste-gdzu-ge-cig, 194, 356 

‘On the castle’s high zig-zag (ascent) the — asses ceased 

Here, if tie were = Tib. sde , ‘class', ‘group’, &c., the sense of 
stebi-htam(htltam) would be ‘gathered in a mass’, and that of ste - 
ffdzu would be ‘asses in troops’. Apposite as this would be, it is 
open to the serious objection that Tibetan sde is required as the 
equivalent of a different Nam word, namely, ttrde/rdebe, which it 
fits, while in form supported by rdah = Tib. sdaii, ‘anger’, and 
rdo = Tib. sdo, ‘venture’. If, on the other hand, we bring in Tib. 
star, ‘file on a string', ‘fasten’, the ‘asses in file’ will be perhaps 
more appropriate than ‘asses in troops’, and the clouds ‘in close 
succession ’ may not be seriously different from clouds ‘gathered in 
amass'. Moreover, the ste will furnish a good antithesis to theA/Aor- 
mye, ‘fires let loose’ of the following line. It is, however, rather 
unfortunate that htbar also is an -or word, and it seems preferable 
to take ste as a form of sten /rten (cf. hdrt, hdro = hdrtn, hdron), 
‘hold on to’, ‘adhere to’, more especially as the corresponding 

a a 
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Intransitive whcnco ike, 'adherent \ Object', ib uied 

in the sense of ‘halting* {set C. Oas ? s Ditficnary}. 

5. L-Prefix; 1 final 

Instances of / prefixed to roots with initial if, djf have been 
considered; other eases are rare. If we omit mis-writings, viz. 
htiait, L. 93 (for htdaft), hit ah, h 203 (for hiiluh, ace IL 202-3), hUom t 
L -88 (for htdom, see II. Iff, 93), there remain: 

MktjtlA, 188 (written figlyait, L 308) =- Tib. rL-i/an, kiting or 
‘wild ass'. 

I$yof}o t 11—meaning obscure. 

frlio, Sol, perhaps a mis-writing of lildo, bat ptosaibly = Tib, 
'look'. 

Ipyofto, 22 — Tib. hphyo, “be agitated*, &c. 

Final I in place of r is seen in : 

attl, 181= Tib. star (cf. dbyal = d&t/ar, in the Tibetan maiiu- 
scripts), 

but / — Tib. f in: 

hiult hthul — Tib. hdul, gdvl, btnl , thul 
hpulfhphv! — Tib. phul 

h tuyil, perhaps = Tib. mt/ulfifal, ‘rove aa spy 1 , &e, 

Lol, 1. 195 (Mo**, 1. 357) t might be = Tib. rot, 'pLay\ 

The significance of so short a list is diminished by the fact that 
no other word in the text scorns to invite comparison with a 
Tibetan word jn t, except hyv, which in a number of occurrences 
(11. 49, 123,147, 30b, 345-$, 350-1, 308-9, 372,387) is possibly = 
Tib. ytd, ‘country \ ‘district*, * village p * 

6., S initial; $ final 

Before a vowel 9 , whether initial or preceded by a Prefix, 
corresponds regularly to Tibetan a; c.g. 

su fhmh/gm.}} = Tib. sa r 'earth \ 
so/gm/gsohu = Tib.*>, ‘live\ 
ffit = Tib. mi, “who f , 
fjtaiT = Tib. guar, ‘new\ 

gsom = Tib r smn, ‘think’, and — gstim, sun, ‘S'. 

Lstxj, 182, hsog, 295, hsttg, 389 — Tib. sag, gsog, bang, bsog, 
1 accumulate’. 
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The equivalent* extends to cades where Nam ur? — Tib. -o;e-g* 
jtra, ‘tooth 1 = Tib. *o. 

ma&f&wa/bttmh = Tib. so, ' watch \ 'guard \ 

Asirar — Tib. sor, 'finger'. 

EieeptLonaUy s corresponds to Tib, & fef r bxos bsos, buen/bd ie?i, in 
the Tibetan man uscripts) and vice versa: 

ft&trruf, 58 — Tib. k/m, g&m, tkoms, teams, 'make ready\ 
ion 156 = Tib. AJft/ion, arrive 8 (?), 

S — Tib. Is, teh in: 

K/Jtt/ne/Irve =Tib; rtae, 'top', ‘peak’ (in the Tibetan 
manuscripts as), 

ae/'^as/jpe,' gseAe/fjfst = Tib, gUe, ht&he, ' injure ’. 
hmx.y&i* = Tib. btms, ‘born’, 1 offspring\ also 
In general, however, theh t teh, survive as such. Where initial s 
is followed by a consonant, it is not Feasible to distinguish 
generally between s-Prefix and s belonging to the root. Under the 
heads of (a) presence and (b) absence of a we may lake note of 
factual equivalents to Tibetan as follows: 

1. Before k, JtA : 

(a) ska = Tib. Jpo, 'saddle \ 
star — : Tib. ‘star’. 

alcufskubv ™ Tib* *ht, ‘body’, 
sJbe = Tib. ske, ‘neck", 
eto == Tib r sko t 'select*, "appoint". 
xhjmi = Tib* skyat\, fakyaft, ‘protect T , (!). 
skyur = Tib. skyor, 'Isold up’ (!)* 
ffJtye = Tib, skye, ‘be bora 8 , ‘live’, 

mrud (cf, in t he Tibetan manuscripts! Tib. skrtid, 
'retreat in fear', 

(£,) kya =■ Tib, skya, 'crop' (c t Hsbhsia khya = Tib. sbja y 
’magpie’. Loafer, p. 104 (32) K 
kyf.il = Tib. jskyfin, ‘swift’ (V or mkhytn. ‘know’ t). 
skyhn (h jfcyim /kyim /hktjiw . gyim) has no a in Tib. khyim, 
' house 1 , hgyim , ‘ eircuiti ferance 8 . 

2, Before t : 

( fl ) sta/Mab/batab = Tib. sta, a suffix* 
iftiin disinh = Tib, stan, ‘above*. 
sti, hii ~ Tib. tfi\ h*!i r thi, 'rest’, ’stop', 
sfm = Tib* hit ft, ‘rebuke", or sdig 4 ‘sin’ (T). 
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stt/hste = Tib. ste, a suffix. 

stt/stehe = Tib. sten/rttn, ‘adhere to’, &c. (p. 353) ?. 
std = Tib. ster, ‘grant’. 
sto = Tib. sto, ‘rope’ (?). 
sto = Tib. sto, a suffix. 
stoh = Tib. ston, ‘empty’ (?). 
stoh = Tib. stoh, *1,000*. 
ston = Tib. ston, ‘show’ (?). 
stom/hstom = Tib. ston, ‘harvest’. 
stor/hstor/gstor = Tib. star, *Hce', ‘be lost’. 

3. Before p and b: 

[а) spu-rbu = Tib. spu-rbu, a kind of bird or P.N. of a certain 

deer (?). 

spo = Tib. spo, ‘peak’. 
spo — Tib. spo, 'change’. 
s P!/i = Tib. spiji, ‘head*, ‘chief’. 
spyr = Tib. dbyar , ‘summer’, seems to be a by-form. 
Spa/sptfti in rushi-spa, 1.151 — mthispehi, 1. 370, seems to 
be the same word (cf. p. 191), with the meaning ‘sparkle’ 
or 4 ornament ’, which also suits spt in 1. S6. Nevertheless, 
spehi in 1. 379 seems equivalent to Tib. dpt, ‘example’. 

(б) AjhiA», 11. 211, 384, hpehi, U. 211, 388, 387, are plainly 

identical, and they appear to have the two meanings of 
spa and spehi. Cf. also spthi/hpehi, p. 282. 

Sbyim = Tib. hgtjim, ‘circumference’? Cf. hbyirn, 11. 266, 
363? 

4. Before ts: 

(а) hstsag(htsag, htsog) = Tib. bstsags, * collected ’ ( tshogs/htshogs ). 

(б) htsah/gtmh = Tib. stsah, gstsah, ‘com’. 

St&ih/hstmh, ‘watch’, and stsnr, show in Tibetan (btsah, tshar) 
no s form, but once r ( rtsas ). 

5. Before h : 

(6) Possibly hor = Tib. nor (in manuscript snor ), ‘farm’. 

6. Before h: 

{a) shah/shin = Tib. shin, ‘heart’. 
sha = Tib. sha/gha, ‘witness’? 
shi = Tib. ghis, ‘2’. 
shi/rhi = Tib. shi/rhi, ‘noose’, ‘tie’. 

Sht (1. 217) is obscure. 
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7. Before m: 

(a) amuhu-hku = Tib. ami-gu/amyu-gu, 4 reed*. 

Sme, 4 blaze arnyi, ‘man’, have normally in Tibetan no s ; but 
concerning ame see pp. 282—3. Smu, 1. 27, is quite obscure; but 
see p. 259. 

8. Before r: 

(a) sram/ftsram = Tib. 4ran, ‘hard’, 
an" = Tib. art, ‘demoness*. 
hare = Tib. are, ‘soot’, &o. 
aron = Tib. aron, ‘straight*. 

9. Before l : 

On aid in slab, alo, slog, see supra, pp. 335-6. 

Slod is perhaps — a Tib. zlod = Utod/glod/lod, to loose . 

Sli, halt, aleg, slug (p. 336 n. 2) ore obscure. 

10. Before a: 

aaam, a highly exceptional form, occurring in: 
ssam-storn-hdag-dze-hsar-stombi, 255 

‘when the last (?) harvest has come to hand (? hdag = Tib. 
bdog, Mag), a new harvest*. 

If aaam is to be credited with the conjectured meaning, it may 
be related to Tib. sam/gaam, ‘lower’, ‘later . 7/iowi, 1. 2<7, is 
apparently different. 

The cases where Tibetan a before consonants corresponds to 
Nam r before consonants, a frequent phenomenon in Tangut’, 
have been noted under * r-Prefix *. 

a final, ufter consonants as well as after vowels, is almost con¬ 
fined to verb-forms, to which it imports an Aoristic or Preterite 
sense. In Tibetan also, where the a is used, moreover, to form 
Imperatives, many nominal forms w'ith final a, both after vowels 
and after consonants, are plainly deverbal. Hence it is not certain 
that the Nam, where it lacks a finul a present in libetan, has lost 
it. But the fact that its a is restricted to coses where it is func¬ 
tional indicates that in other circumstances a final s would have 
been lost ; and such loss is sometimes suggested by particular 
factors, e.g. by the n (for n) in the Imperative form htroh, as in 
Tib. drona/droh, from bdrat, and therefore also in A/o6 (Tib. lobs). 
Imperative of hlab. 

Alter vowels the following Aoriats or Preterites can be recognized: 
gras, bgras* hras, btas (= bthas), bldas, bwaa, b^as, b*as 
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hilis T tiJdis, bria, 
bkufl, bgrus, bthus, bring, hbrus, gftus, I.lsus 
bktsj f lies, gdeo, bbres r rgyea 
g-yos, byoa, dies. 

After consonants we have: 
bihogs, hphyegSj rdzogs 
bgvuiis, Itsans 
rkahs, rgyebd 

hkroms, hgronis, h proms, haams 
bwar*, rdcrs (T), btsora, btshora. 

In nearly all cases these are found (see pp. 170, 197-dlj as 
Predicates at the end of verses,, sentences, or clauses; and in many 
Distances non-Aoristic forms, without the -if, occur. The verbal 
aiuJ Aoristic function is not, of course, impaired when the word is 
followed by One of the auxiliary verba re, ' be", hkom , prom, h\jv, 
"do* or 'effect .\ as in ; 

spye-cliOS-rc, 'being begun in summer ", 
rgyes-hkoiii, ‘effect extension \ 
htasprom, ‘made hard or tangled' , 
helms- hyo, 'make beginning'; 

or with a governing or accompanying verb or even noun, as in : 
gsus-sto, ‘call for escort 1 , 
hbrujs-hgvan, ‘itch with inflammation ", 
hyqa-hlam, + movement path\ 
htaa-kro, 1 tangled hate 1 ; 
or with a verbal or nominal suffix, us in; 
httis-te, 1 being bom 1 , 
chw-ta, ‘beginnings' or 'things begun 1 . 

In some the -a is disguised by being transferred in writing, 
m frequently in Tibetan, to a following miffli to, te, to, making 
sta, aie, jto, ju* in: 

btsali'Ste ( = htsuhs-tej, h wu-sie, ghobu-ste (= gbos-tej 
bgyah-sto, hrgynn-yto, brgelii-sto l-= brgebes-to), hhub-sto, 
{^hiiabs-toj, hldu-sto, hldyinj-sto, htsuh-sto (= liUahs-to), 
byim-sto. 

In 11. 27b-9, btag-hios, the -* is attached to the Participle in do, 
tided as a main verb. 

The possibility that the form ^sodtea is an attempt to attach the 
Aorhftic # even to a root ending in d has been suggested svpra 
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(p. 301). Perhaps this, u c l 1 1 not merely a feeling for euphony, 
acoounU for the « in hbrad-aUi, L 300. In p-ri(^ri, 

U. 311 - 13 * the ata, which fallows a nominal word, 

seems to bo different, — uta, ' there . 

We are now left with (Aorist of fe) r ' wise ’; hbos (Aorhst oi 
$bo t 'swell 1 ), "the big man 5 or "master'; gmaffysas (Aorish of 
btsah, "give birth r ), 'oEspriug', 'children';‘b.aW.■-4-raj), 
‘ladder 1 , Crease 1 ; rja (Tib, itffl*), ‘uftemiHrk 1 ; hi,m {evi¬ 
denced by ‘ friend* partisan' (Tib, not, "iide ); 

hyoQ* (one occurrence* usually hyog/j-m) apparently = Tib, 
fj-tj&j, 1 serve\ ‘servant" ; and ; 

huo-sto-gc rdo-ix eiH^ha-hbjdbi* 84* ^hen friends ven- 


tune ... 

gdim-cluettalus 1)-ldoin-re, U f $5, under the away of du*ap- 
peanmee and coming (transience) 
kb voa-likliy;ni-h vu-gc, 212, ‘ wives united with husbands ' 
bgar-hpudicLes-hho-hkhob-prom, 322* the chief blacksmith 
having made a face-covering (blinkers)’ 
bpus-hphjai^myi-cah, £9® (obscure). 

In most of the above-cited uingfe words the -a may hav, lieen 
preserved by a eonsciousnesd of its functional, deverbal, character; 
and this applies even tonkas and rjw, where the Tibetan also haft 
the s For hrht-\ perhaps connected with T ib. dkah , 1 sleep , occurs 
only in the phrase hfk^-hihtm, L 57, which may be putting (Tib. 
gttft) tt ladder or staircase 1 , unless Tib. sktis-gdah-bu {—skitx, tins- 
dvr, afcs-fcAan, skms, dtraa-to) contains a gdan = yt«it. dack * 
jmd Nam hthm Is the ftamo; in ttic phrase the -s might have been 
retained. J£f« is a derivative from rjtd brjr/brjed, ‘cliatigc , 
‘exchange" t 'forget 5 , ‘remind'; but the phrase in which it occurs, 

pyi-rjes-iwd.iR.-r, 201-2, 'the good ts afraid of a (funeral) 
memorial", 


might contain an Instrumental- Ablative after it verb of fesrmg. 
if and, n Case ejdsted in Nam. A consideration of tine loot possi¬ 
bility depends upon the words ei*. this, khgot. M«. W»." “* 
five'passages quoted. Cte (p. 259) and Apes, however, art obscure 
and therefore must be put aside ; rf.fi, even it It is not a nils- writing 

of the rfirs, behim, W»M<« of U. 3S. 81.199, can te Aonsl of rfi, 

‘eo' (Tib mf/sitf), and not Instrumental m -a; and Lhcugh 

certainly connected with the M*. which dsewliereoeeura 

may stiil be = Tib.rfw (not che) in its regular doverhal-advcrbial 
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uae. Thera remctiiuj, therefore, only khyo* = Tib, khyo, ’husband \ 
wliidi is of uncertain derivation and may itself bo de verbal, like 
4ky£& r 'man*, Accordingly we find nothing to invalidate the 
native inclusion (intpra, p. 103) concerning the nonexistence 
of a Nam Instrumental -Agentiu ICase, which, had it aadsfced, should 
Inkve Ibuntl some expression niter words ending j n consonants, 

7. Nasals, Initial and final 

A. Initial m is usually unaffected in old Tibetan ; but ei change 
of my- to rt'H/i h regular in modern Tibetan and very widely 
evidenced In Hsi-fan and other languages of the Tibet* i-Chinese 
nrea^, is to be seen in rnyul fini T 'slink L roved, ap y\ wngt^gu 
$hug-gu t 'pen '.and in myr-cho ntisho of the Tibetan manuscript*. 
The change 1ms not been found in Nam, 

iniLiai a is not often replaced ; Tor instance, the TiheUuftn pinan 
equivalents of Tib* fin, T' p and lrio T *5*. commonly retain the 
guttural [Hodgson writes gn ). The Nam text confine hah and 
hmb Itupra, pp. 231^9), and in inag-no, ‘battle f p the no [dis- 
ffloailation after g ?) is perhaps tbs same word ns in Tib. gyidho. 

‘ battle h The oases of ha for na (assimilation Y), JJ. 57 , Hip, 2fll, 
200, 207 after -A in hhyiii , nnah, are interesting, because the like 
is exemplified in the Titatan manuscript*. 

iA ti» “i«t unstable, being usually in Tibeto-ilurman Jan- 
guitges represented by u; thus for Tib. gfien, relative', the ilsi- 
hsta mV [Luufer, No. 122} : for *mri. + heart \ gite, gne m [Nevsky, 
No - 100] Lunfer, No* 105, %ih j; for ije, ‘king’, Heh ne/nth 
(Nevsky, No. 40}; for mharn, 'equal h&fni/nify [Nevsky. No,217}. 
flic "Ord for 2 , lib, gh\*, is (ryarfing ka-n£s t Kgvu-ron (Pati) 
Takpa nui, Maoyak ml -h K TangutV ni ■ cf. ‘Tungut ’ nina, 
sun | 1 ib. The Nam text varies tit with ne in hfcyu ■ hjq- 

Se. The documents from Central Asia have nun-chad for nvh-chad. 

n- ia not usually altered; in Thochft mjik, Horpa nya-nya, Go- 
Jok 41 mVri, Mult ntja. Pa-u-ftong ngi, all = Tib. nag, 1 black’, 
some confusion may have co-operated. The Central-Asian docu¬ 
ments have han-cher for mn-dw. 

Ihe <ihoo.' foots ihq\ tend to remove any a priori objections (o 
the following abnormal equations between Nam and Tibetan 
ini hid nELHai»: 

nag — Tib. hag, J voice 1 in hdxamnag (11. 276, 278), mild voice \ 
hmh-jutg (L 100) and (I, 2B2), enemy voire 1 , 

hnag-htMi (|. 102), voice-deputy \ Tib. iuiyt-zhub. 
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mrn — Tib. nams r ‘imnd' T 'spirit*, in hnam-luizam ?\tar, 
IL14,^-6, 1 the faint-heart escapes ’: cf, Tib. Hum (and fiflwe)- 
thud t, ’ feeble’. 

wim = Tib. ftamn , 1 damaged r , ‘spoiled \ degenerate*, in hldaii- 
kmlhhwm-d^, I. 126, 'when uprightness degenerates 1 , 
hpa^hnjum hTiatt^ L.SS59, 'the co mmuni ty of braves de- 
v lines 1 ; probably also in htuim-hir.-h^ah, I. S3, * having 
declined, was destroyed" (of. 11. 124—5, b&vl . . - A-^A)* 
nar — Tib. nar, "strength', 'vigour*, in: 
byah-brgehe-ge-sram-pa-nnr, 72 

'those whose fortune is in the ascendant have Hrra hero- 
vigour'; 
of. L 2G4 T 

puh4e-g£ftr-nnr-bpab-rmag-bcibi |! 

1 in a body with new vigour a hero-army goes \ 
where ftar is written. Nar un&r/bsnar ,' lengthen J long and thin , 
‘cantinuottfi", is less apt. In L 112. AWtrt-Jbgii-jNfjF'-rt, the follow - 
ing may foe preferable : 

nar/hner = Tib, pier. gnar, ‘tendprovide for procure', in 
g-wab-hr5an-hnnr[-re], 224, procure fierce force 
glali-itLid-biMirl-rc], 233, procure return for wages 1 fp. 251) 
gae blad-hrmr[rol, 243, ’ procure requital of injury’. 

Here would belong also fychn-kgrtih -n u-rttf r-dzt , 1. 239. and the 
above-mentioned hUun-htrah-hnar-rt, An equivalent of Tib. 
m nar, " ewpet \ does not seem likely here. 
liner occurs only in 

g.rafo.g&jgdjnerf-rej-jk^-iduigdrHOg ||, 7, 2(> 

To provide wings for—&e.s-bbog wan Jin wings : 

wen = Tib. fan, 'danger in 

hit la n-rgye-for Jor-re - bwu in-ta - b »on. 21>9-11 1 
J If the big stick {or "strong support ', Jjldan) is thrown away, 
ruling is dangerous ’; 

iwr = Tib. nor. wealth', property', cattle*, in the Til*tan 
manuscripts snot, apparently ‘ farm or'estate . ihismaj 
lie rocogni^d in 

hnor-hlafo-Wni d^ddse, U f in the high mansions on the 
farms or estates'. 

The aatuu /irior, wealth', may be in H- b> “ (P- 328 ^ 
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Nor 'wealth occnra in L 151; elsewhere nor, where not — 
no-rr, h =s Tile nor ‘fool \ 

In one or two places wc find an abnormal initial hy, a eamblnn- 
tion otherwise unknown. 3 In 1. 1W, rm/c-n/:-hnohn, the ritye is 
evidently a confusion of rite and me, of rne-rr.-hko, l 133, rh*> 
ne-AreAi, L 200. Ill 11. 362-3> where the readings are partly doubt¬ 
ful and we have in succession hnyoft (hinjdjt hkyeh e, perhaps 

the same ™l nc was intended. In I. 28 ligmit-hnyir-hnyir ||, if 
h/jran Til>. yrat). cold \ which is not unlikely, then hmjir* 
hfiyir Is probably Tib. nU-Hil, ‘trickle down ', with -r — -f the 
converse of 4 = -r in aid : cf. p. 354. 

U. XtLsal- final; M in atom, 'harvest \ JL 14 f 233, 281 = Tib. 
fiton, and ffmfit, ‘day ’, 3. 12 — Tib, win, 'ffnin, is probably original, 
Tibetan having in several instances (e.g. stock, ‘thousand') n or 
-w in place of Original 

Confusion of final n and n is in Tibetan rather common, having 
perhaps its main root in the cases, Bnch as 4 ran from ftdrt-n, bznii 
from hdzin , where n is for ?is ns. To this type belongs fhc Num 
Imperative hiron (lb 224, 233, pp. 100, 337) — Tib> drok/drons, 
from hdnn, ‘lead ; and perhaps therefore iyon Tib, dgon, 
wilderness \ cf, Tib, dgm/dgon^/rgona, ‘evening' and son • non, 
p. 335. Nton-kpcrh, J, 321 = Tib. sfon-dpon, 1 thousand-cam- 
menderis perhaps a loan-word. 

The Joss, or non-accretion* of n in hdrr, kt/c, ‘draw 1 , ‘lead 1 , is 
nut peculiar to Nani, being found in the Tibetan manuscripts 
(p. 214) and perhaps also in the common Tibetan word Mrt, 
‘demon 1 . H>ho, L go’, ‘travel' — Tib. fidroti y will be similar, 

8, Other root consonants, initial and final 

A. Tr mu is and aspirate: 

hi the discussion of Orthography (pp, 1 Ifi sqq.) we have noted 
very numerous examples of variation between torn n* and aspirate. 
In most instances the tenuu\ is preceded by b\ but the great general 
preponderance in the number of words wiLh that Prefix, and the 
fact that there are clear occurrences in its absence, render that 
eircumatanctj insignificant. 

The regular alternations of tenuu and aspirate in Tibetan 
verbid paradigms hu< 1 the omnipresent phenomenon af sueli 

1 Except m Kb&mn, where Jaratlike note.-, (Berlin Academy ifnnatr- 
btrLcM, ISflfis. p, 443) 4for Jifa. 

’ So bLsq Chinese, On confujiioiti tn 'UiO Tibetan mmuuarfpta' ikM p. 214. 
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alternation in the root-groups generally render it extremely 
difficult to affirm in ft particular case that a Nam tantii replaces 
an aspirate or vice versa: for example, hkhtir, 'with back bent 
down', is not e phonetic equivalent of Tib, dgur/rgur/aguir, but 
an independent derivative of the root (perhaps yur) and fjoBHibJy 
connected with AMiir a + carry', and Mur* Toad > Within the 
limits of Tibetan such cases are not infrequent ‘ for instance, wo 
find paA and fAoal both meaning 'lap'. 

gome probable or certain cases are the following i 1 

la) Ttnait written for aspirate (common in, the Tilrctun manm 
scripts and documents): 

frkah (also hkhah] - Tib. kha, 1 mouth \ *Sp«wh\ 

liknA (also fikhan) = Tib. 'house ’, 

hkab [also hkhah) - Tib. khah/kkpab r dome , Tamil}. 

ffbir (also khar, Jikhar) = Tib. khar mkhar, ‘city', 'citadel r . 

AfcrtA - TSb. khun, hollowed out T , ‘cave . 


£t* (also fakte) - Tib. Me, ' profit 

hkfjr (ako hUior) — Tib. khar hkhor (rk), rnTramd , go 
rewind', 

hfoji =■ Tib. khyi, 'dog . 

A-,,!, = TiMMyu swift v rare ■. 

AijK = Tib. Uyt, th4«. ‘ohlW (possibly, however, tor 


hkri (also khri, Ayr 0 — Tib. khri, seat’, support . 
fad/fadhi, gd/ydfai - Tib. mchi, ‘go’, 
ce (alio face, facte) — I ib, cte, great . 
fatanithau, hthah) — lib. than, plain . 

[Amiri) = Tib. than, 'power „ ftc. 
teamifattem) = TSb.&Am*, 'united 1 . 
htar{tkar, Idkar) = Tib. thar, 'released \ 
faUut=r Tib, fathn*. 'bard*, 'tangled', 
fatuJ{falhid) = Tib, tted, 'tame'. 
faio{fatho) == Tib. mite, high 

htbr tor{hthof thar) — Tib. Ihor, tult , && 
hjmfiifhaii, hyteih) = Tib. pah/fhaii, lap - 
Atttt&pAifc) — Tib. fhtt r blow , 

Apuithphul) - Tib, phut, ‘raised to the top * 
fapog{hphofi f= Tib. faphoe, < hii t . 
hpom(hphoiu) — Tib, fypham, be defeated . 

i U ^ Q f the following in-une- (PP- 3*®^ ** ■** Uo * ** 

mjmu«rif>t fluetvmtftt (luprti. pp. 1-0—13- 
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■pyu = Tib. h'phyak „ dpi/nti, + '. 

PWilWr, phycr, hphytr) = Tib. ftpAyar, lift . 
mipkyi) ^ Tih.phyi, ‘outside ', ‘later*, 
hprah{hphmh) *= Tib. hphra, kick 5 (*). 

fl - J »1 IP- m, 245^i = Tib. hphro, 'proceed’. 

= Tib. ishan, ‘complete'. 

kteu y tsar (hishu, htshur) =: Tib. Mit, Mur, 'hither', 'come 
hither’. 

Mors) =, Tib. ^W. f chnae\ 

{■M Aspirate written lor frNaia (common In the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts and documents); 

ofl'A nul — Tib. #krud r ‘put to flight 

chi (also ci) _ Tib, ei, who’, which", 

gcheg (also Accg t ffetg) = Tib, fesy/toJkp, ‘trouble’, hitch'. 

fA « (usually ta) =? Tib. to, a suffix. 

fyphu (also Apu) Tib. pu, ‘man *, ‘elder T . 

tsha.;- tshtth = tsQ, u sufibc, 

tjfham (also £toim) = Tib, from, ‘only ’. 


B. dfedto and tattii# (or aspirate); 

W Tenuis for media (common in the Tibetan inamiKcnpU) : 
hkah [Abo fori) = Tib. QaA/dQa*, full ', ‘coropfete'. 
hkar (also hjar) = Tib. dffar/sgar skar, 'separate', [*n\ 

f** 90 M - Tl k pin™', ‘head \ mite'. 

= Tib. 1 mvj'. 

hkor (dao Ajorf - Tib. hgor, ‘tarry 1 . 

Hytid (llIso h<jf{ud} =* Tib. rgrywd, ‘race ’. 

#ka — Tib. Sfja, ‘saddle', 

Hh tolso tjlo. Mo) = Tib. gh, * lungs \ 
htot (tonally hdor) _= Tib. hdor, ‘coat away 
Mrt (usually hdre) = Tib. hhen, ‘draw’. ‘ 
hfroh - Tib. hired, drah t trait, 'draw '. 

rU = ® *>***«- 'dock n 'troop', Ac. (p, - rde (p. 27U), 

rto Tib. rdo, ‘stone", 

hltan (usually ft Man) = Tib. Wo*, ‘rise’. 

^ (usually Mdom) - Tib. Mom, ‘bind*. 'subdue’. 

(ftk ° ^ = Tib, ^ ‘let go" (manuscripts por). 
1 321 loudly AM - Tib. Mro, ‘taste* 

«*» l^uaUy $&») = Tib. ‘swell*. 

(b) -l/w/ia for Unuui [or aspirate) (not rare in the Tibetan 

manuscripts) ■ 
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gehti-prom — krfm (AA-cAw)-^ 
htjn {also AM) = AAri 
Mali (bklio^) — blah rAAdmA). 

AAteAter ,: ) = hpii and hphu {h(or'). 

Acfco-A dm (and = hteo-Mwh, 

The fluctuations of whfch the above an- the most printable 
examples might he recognised, imperial !v those l^tWoen tenuitatd 
aspirate, in a good number of further iuatems® whioil on the 
ground of some scruple, generally a possibffity of grammatical 
alternation, are omitted, lienee a buy list teal interpretation ia not 
feasible; nevertheless a relative in frequency of the changes 
tenuis aspirate* and tenui.i media, as compared with their 
converses, is apparent; and it is natural to conclude that in the 
actual pronunciation there was a tendency to Iosif of aspiration on 
the part of aspirates and to la» of voice on the part of media . But 
it ja not possible to adjust the facte into any of the usual phono¬ 
logical explanations. To a fonwitleroMe extent there is a normal 
orthography, winch records with the etymology. It we assume 
that In the writing AW lor hkhah the scribe followed his car, when 
lie did not remember the orthographic form, wo may conclude 
cither that in actual speech the A r whs nspiraled or that the aspirate 
had lost its aspiration. But then how did he come bo write as tha 
in slordba-hthog, L m the euffix to, with which he was perfectly 
familiar and which ha give* in the afor ia-htbsg of the sitmc hue ' 
Since a complete indifference in regard to t th cannot be alleged, 
we are baffled, unless a writing from dicfcftUoii, affected by casual 
pronunciations, should afford a clue. 1 

Fortunately, however, we may dialmnlon the Xuni language of 
responsibility for the fluctuations For in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts, i,e. in a language which had been very copiously employed 
in writing, we find fluctuations of like character and amount, and 
not seldom affecting the same words’ It may therefore bo sua- 
pected, since the manuscripts were all, no doubt, written m i^-eu 
where they were found, that the actual scribes ™m>tpeopb 
of Tibet hut Central-Asiar^. bnperfcctly ecqummed with the 
tannage. Tibetan nr San., »n.i Hal* to mishearing of words 
orally imparted to them. But. if that is the ease. we must infer 
also that, ns is not utdikely, private tellers were often dictated to 

1 CMicMtOng parallel raprieo ia Oeatralisisn test, to other iBOBonpa 
mw p. 1 IT n. o. 
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scribes. For in a, letter (TiAefem Tf/emry Tfxfa Ztoettttwnili, ii, 

p. 23ft), of 4 lines only, from a Tibetan military officer we? find : 

(a) tenuis for as pirate in mUm — mthoh , fas tkos, teal— 
fttehal, 

{b) aspirate for lenvii in thah = tei, phar = par (thrice), 

(e) fenuw for media in mtead — mdzad (twice),, riwib — rdzan. 
par = bar (twice), 

{(f) media for tenuis in yd an — gtaii, gya& = fojtin, 
and these occur in conjunction with correct writings, such as 
thugs, bdt, bdag, khgains, kha r phyi , dag, rgyags, &c. 

The normal Tilton does not often confuse tennis and aspirate, 
except where alternation ia regular in the verbal paradigms and in 
root-forms r As regards Anido. there is no serious evidence of a 
change of the type t f th ; smd t though the converse would account 
for "Taqgut* tio f Make*, tah T lightning', tfm, “drink', t-nar t “rain’, 
ka, 1 mouth', Tbochu pi, ‘hog’, kib, J house r , hm f l thou\ ku-un. 
'he' (Tib. mtsho, thog, ktfuin, ckar T kAa t phwj, khytm, khyod , kfurft), 
no clear conclusion follows, from the meagre vocabularies at 
present available, even if we overlooked their modem date and 
were sure of their accuracy and interpretation. The case is simitar 
in regard to tetwis/media. As concerns the ancient irregularities 
in the Tibetan and Nam writings, it seems necessary to acquiesce 
for the present in attributing the responsibility to the scribes, 

C, The groups c, c/j, j/te, teh, dz„ 

Confusion between these two groups, scripturally easy and in 
all old Tibetan writings quite frequent, is exemplified by* 
bcog = Idsag, ‘collect’, 

hsteah „ 'watch' (Tib, fctaa). 
cAis = Mis. 

hjafr — bdtal i, 'eat* (Tib, za\* 
hjam - htham, 'mild* (Tib. hjarry}, 
hjur — hdzar, 'adhere' (Tib, Ajdr), 
hju = hdzu, gzu, kc., "tiger’', *msa*. 
frja = hdzo, *eut’ (Tib. so). 

jon. bjm — Ji/teoh, rdzan, ‘castle 1 (Tib. rdzan, bdzon). 
rjf = rdzt, ‘king* (Tib, rjr. and manuscripts rdzz). 

Further serious mattera in connexion with initial consonants 
hardly arise, 1 f bran, hbrom, lh 72 {pp, 220*3-12), 207 Tib. fajrum, 
'pinch or nip off \ and fjtrog, I. 40 = Tib. Jjkmj (see p. 327), they 
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belong to a slat* of ms* where in Tibetan Itaetf. especially before 
y, r, J, we find an alternation of band g. sometimes (before r) of d 
also. The Tibetan manuscripts huve hbruin for hgmm, border , 
bio for gto, and elsewhere we find hdrul/kprul, fyffriw/hbrim, hgyef 
ffbtft, &c, 

D* Final coimonanta 

Except the above noted, sporadic:, instances of *f lor -r (««J 
and ri for n, tmd the possible loss of Anal there seems to be 
practically nothing that calls for notice. There are no apparent 
instances of ^ for -g, as in the lMb t pyab - lhog t phyag of the 
Tibetan manuscript*. If M in lb 330-1 ,335-11 were = -l ib. nftf. 
J ft in' (but probably it istfi*. ' rebuke 1 ), it would correspond to the 
stin of one of the Tibetan manuscripts, whkh presant other 
instances also of confusion of final g gt , with n, te. 


9. Vowels, medial and final 

A, Medial 

Apart from the normal ablauts, e/o, o«, c/o/d, edited by 

Tibetan rooks there is little in respect of medial vowels that callH 

for note. 

„ for i in snail (.>1™ **«) - Tib. *j»A. 'heart', is found «lw in 
the Tibetan manuscript. Po-^ibly it la tine to «™fu«on 
with si',an, ‘pleawnt’; but il is eunttly pim.lleled by 
‘Tangut’ .fern - Tib. <fc*. 'wood’, 'tree', *o.: see p. I Ob. 

; fur e in i‘“1M — Tib. Abytr is paralleled by ttig* = *o«*. = 
&c ¥t Of the Tibetan manuscript s 

i for r* in i nyU = Tib. mtjul, * creep privily’, in nr be cornered 
with gii = g=«, ‘how’, mu - mi,‘man, in tin- umnu- 
scripts. Which have also u for iin mu, 'man . fl£ the P™' 
names Afi^dg/Jfenfto/AfM-iiia and 

e for a in = Tib. igp*, ^ - Til > " nd 

perhaps therefore in spyV = lib. ^ ~ * ])k " f ' :Tr ’ 

and the name {E^-jbbeg (cf- the J»r|;) of the maim- 

scripts) has been mentioned {p. 134), as perhaps 

dialectical ; cf. **. % f« «*■*. *"■ m ^ 

Tibetan manuscript Ciiroaiefc. 

s for a before ■». -™-S in bpom/hphrn. "be debated , seems to 
have been regional, since it appears in several place names 
ending in -Isom* = -mt&i&M, and -bnnizhgom* = -bam*/ 
-ganut t belonging to NE+ Tibet. 
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o for u is seen in gnotn — Tib, ffmm, ‘three 1 , rivsm — Tib, Mram, 
‘slam", hkam fghom — Tib, hkhumi, hgum-a , himm , ‘execute 
fa task)', rom Tib, rum. 'darkness’ t 'dark hollow', 
hidom — Tib. Hum (p. 280), dnm = T\b.drum/tl run (p.219), 
tom (p. 22.2) — Tib. luntt, 'bath’, Hai-hsjfi. Jam. ' well ' 
(l^iufer t no. 114)? The word dog/Aug occurs in the two 
forms (IJ„ 174, 369); the nhtg of 1. 47 is evidently a different 
word. Ilkah h toy — kka-tmtg, of the Tibetan mu mi scripts, 
and trog/htr&g. ’enemy' ( = Tib. Mrugs w ’agitate' ?} may 
be further examples of the aaine, 
b. Final 

The duplications of final vowels, resulting in -nAa. -tA$\ ’JiAu, 
-eAe., -o^o, have Iseen noticed in the chapter ’Grammar’ (pp. 169) : 
also the combinations with Ai\ resulting in -nAi, -uhi, -t ft, *ofi. 
There remain and -of u. together with some other cases of-t i. 

which in Tibetan is commonly used (a) to represent 
Chinese -ao, in its old pronunciation, and (6} in so-called diminu¬ 
tives, such as Ik hu , 'ealf , from 6a, ‘ox \ appears also in sonic 
apparently non-diminutive words, eg. fchtji'.hu , ‘child' t drtJku, 
* mule \ him, 1 chapter , fvAw, 1 groen me#dow' {nr.f ti^fhan , : 

in the last group of eases it usually has a by-form fe.g. khtjr, Art, 
k, *w) with c only, a good example being the miiiie of the famous 
king Khn-sroh Ldehu {or Lde)-brtsiiii. The derivation of befyu 
from 6ft -bo, in itself highly questionable, is rendered more so by 
the relation to *t\ The forms seem to have been favoured in Aindo, 
the Tibetan manuscript- and documents having khyrfu, gtehu, 
sgyefu, chefyu (also At), dnJru, tndrfu (— mdaJi, ’arrow'j, ldehu, 
bzhu, byehu (= bya, 'bird'), nr^ju, imrfu, txhrh u, zektt, Irhn (— la, 
■pass'). The forms in -r/m were, therefore, ancient and wide¬ 
spread, and their derivation and meaning is problematsfo&L 
In the Nam examples t he relation to -■? is permeating. Wo have: 
AIeA«(jfce}u, gr.hu)-prom = hkepram 
gldiu = Tib, ghfu/gh, ‘edges (?) of plou gh land* ’ 
hrtr.hu = gricht/gde, 'fix’ (?) 
ufJiu - Tib. nefte, ’young’, 1 fresh' 

Sstrrfu = hteiri/fchwr, hdzwehe 
hd&Jjm = Tib. gze*rc T ‘weak’. 

The Nam, therefore, confirms the antiquity of the forma; but it 
does not enlighten us concerning their etymology. 

On the possibility that some cattea of -eAi — -e arc derived from 
-efe aeexupra, p. 152: on -n eAi (cf. -a--eJtu) pp, H)l-2, 
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occurs in: 

hl-ohu {"prom, u mr) = hkkohu = hkohv (W) = hkkoho, 
httohu (J, 206 ) = hfity. 

hjohu (L 137) = hjo, 'chief', or fjiho, 4 man', 
hiofm [1 7) = hie 1 
hUttkiL = ldo r hlifoh. 

Mijoku ±± Idtfo. 
nofyu {i . 41 ). 
gbohu- — Mo, 
hbt/ohu — hhyo. 

ftdzohu — ’man 1 , or fcix?, "act". 

gsuhii = g&f, 4 live'. 

Of these equations some are not beyond doubt.; hut the certain 
ones, hkohu, hnoh 3r, tdrjohu, hjoftu (alternating with fid 20 k tf), fjhohu, 
gsohu, suffice to prove that the -ofau is indistinguishable in meaning 
from -o: it may r therefore, represent mi occasional pronunciation 
of the normal variant - 0 ( 10 , Are there any other indications of a 
final -o inclining towards t he pronunciation -w ? 

A certain instance is to he seen in the varied forms, both occur¬ 
ring more than once, of the name Mps-kni, ^kro, in one of the 
Tibetan manuscripts: and in ordinary Tibetan there are instances, 
such as phu pho r "eider brother \ In the Nam text the variation 
between hbrtis, and hbro in the repeated verso lines 152-41, LAS 
furnishes a good parallel; and the hdr\i (cf. Tib, dru-bu T " gu . grn- 
gu r "a clew or skein of thread 1 ) of hdru^jar, "caught in the toils' 
(cf. p, 272), maj" he = dro, ‘net', of one of the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts, The possibility that the Nam expression hrlm-hyru 
corresponds to Tib, nm-hgru [supra, p. ‘iUSj. m also apposite in this 
connexion, In Hsi-hsia -11 = Tib. *0 and -o — Tib. -u have been 
noted hy Dr. Loafer (p, 101). The Nam word m w, when it seems to 
mean 1 ^ky corresponds to what in Hffl-hfiia is mo and in FTaj -fim 
and Tibeto-Burman generally is usually mo or man. In IJ&ifan 
ii<Q is frequent or normal, e.g, in Rgya-roh Mu = Tib. *jb, 
‘lungs\ 

The -ira — Tib, -o in «ca (also Tib. mm), * watchand airw, 
'tooth\ and similarly in smear = Tib. <sor t 'finger', wa-^A, ^cet- 
hldan — Hsi-haia ’o-dift, Tib, 'o-ldoit/ho-don, ‘ neck \ ‘windpipe’, 
is perhaps original, alt hough in later times we find llyining n-ftki, 
Takpi tt\i, derived, no doubt, from Tib, ho>j, * below f , and in Yun¬ 
nan Tibetan -t/eu for -o is frequent* 
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Tho above dismission* may serve to exemplify the methods and 
jna to rials avaiinbto for ascertaining the meanings and etynio- 
logical reAatioiwof Nam words. Jntbeeaaa of a previously unknown 
language, where every word shads obscurity upon its neighbours, 
a deft into knowledge of some word-mean lugs U an early requisite, 

A moiiotivllahic language, abounding, like the Tibetan, in homo 
phones and in unconnected meaning oi other sorts, is especially 
elusive ; and, in eon* quenre of the play of consonantal Prefixes, 
the systematic variations of initial consonants, and ancient vowel- 
Ablauts, the seta*tale part of an individual monosyllable is reduced 
to very little. The popular Tibetan of the eighth- to ninth-century 
'document*' and of the more or less contemporary texts of what 
we have cited us the Tibetan manuscripts' has, moreover, a 
Protean range of orthographic variation and frequent caprice in 
its employment- Only by observing the system of the morpho¬ 
logical variations and l>econiing aware of habits shown in the 
orthographical fluctuations cun we attain a conviction ft* to 
what is, or is not, possible in a particular case. 

As students of even ordinary Tibetan, and certainly of old 
popular Tibetan, are aware, a fairly definite apprehension of word- 
or root-meaning* is insufficient for the purpose of reaching, ^ we 
do in such languages as i ireek, Latin, or Sanskrit, the meaning of 
the phrase or rente no#: the syntactical indications are too Ins and 
too few’. It is by a sort of conjecture that the total meaning is 
conceived, and the verification is through familiarity with uaagp 
and comparison of parallel*- The mentality of the t h tang people*, 
whose history is known only from notices in Chinese Jnrurta and 
biographies and from w hom there has hitherto been a total lack of 
literary record, would l*o merely conjectural but for the existence 
of the fragmentary pieces to which we have been referring as the 
Tibetan manuscripts'. These, emanating from the same milieu, 
more or loss, as the Nam text and partly concerned in a general 
way with the same subjects, do to some extent prepare ua f °r 
comprehending the notions and interests involved in (he tost. 
Occasionally they furnish convincing evidence in detail: for 
instance, in the Nnm expression * 1 mtji-glag we might, after making 
sure of mifi n* Tib. my t tu i*' Humhwita te to recqgnfte fffog as 

= Tib. gtog. 'lightning , and seek som* other etymology and 
meaning, if wo did not find in one of the nuinuacsipU a proverb 
which explicitly compares a man of prompt activit y to lightning, 
thus assuring the translation a lightning man ’. The manuscript* 
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are, therefore, an essential part of the materials for the work of 
interpretation. 

A fair number of the recurrent word* and phrases lit tin- text 
have trttu under confiidaration; and further mean mgs and etymo¬ 
logies either consequent or comparable or not railing for longer ex¬ 
amination, w ill be found in the Vocabulary, If a good proportion 
of ail rheae venturer shall prove to have boon successful, some 
serious inroads will have been riisule into the initial obscurity of 
the language and text. Apart from external -j>ohi(s d'apput r which 
afford uiiniHiiijiiiluted testimony, the most- satisfactory verifica¬ 
tion should lx? found in continuous translation : in such languages 
iLri Xam or Tibetan a verse or a sentence might, in some eases by 
aid of ingenuity In- made to yield n reasonable sense, etymologi¬ 
cally impeccable, hut quite different from the original intent; the 
|nj®sibiJity of each illusion recedes jxiri pasm with the increase in 
the extern of the passage id question. At present an attempt at 
a complete translation won hi lie marred by numerous gaps and 
queries duo to lack of comprehension, not to mention the frag 
meataiiness of the text itself; and there might lie a temptation to 
hazard renderings not housed upon proof or mature conviction. 
The somewhat numcrouu versions of short passages or verses, 
taken along with the Abstract given supra (pp, 159 nqq.} T may 
afford some conception of the matter and the modes of ex predion. 

It could not have been intended to draw up any hat of 'sound 
changes h t or a fatitlehm of the Nam language. An indispensable 
preliminary is the ascertainment of the meanings of the words, 
which , as factual matters, are establishc« l by use of all a vailable 
sources of evidence. But it may bo doubted whether an eventual 
faittfahrt of Xam will ever be very extensive. The text is written 
in Tibetan script, which, us devised by Indian pandita of the 
seventh century a.u, for the representation of the Tibetan lan¬ 
guage, pronounced to them by a royal envoy dispatched for the 
purpose, i& likely to have represented a contemporary pronuncia¬ 
tion with a more than ordinary accuracy. In t lie use of that 
alphabet die Tibetan and Central-Asian scribes had had u vast 
experience, including some practice in writing foreign languages. 
Hie Lbu-su inscriptions and the more carefully written Central- 
Asian manuscripts ore not remarkable for irregularities of spalling 
us distinguished from what later became archuinns of voeahukry 
or script. The common “documents’, with their multitude ol 
different unlearned writers, present peculiarities both dialectical 
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fine] hkrli vklita ]; and for ia nriw reason some of * the Tibetan maim- 
scripts' jut replete with abnormalities and meonsisteiHaea, 
especially, It seems, hi regard to distinction of tenuis find tenut# 
aspirata and, to a less extent, in regard to distinction of tenuis 
and titfidui, while the vowels are more constant—the Sandhi of 
Particles is often abnormal, fu this matter the Nani text in on 
the same general level aa "the Tibetan manuscripta', and it pro¬ 
bably exhibits no irregularity which cannot be exactly parallclm! 
in the hitter. If we regularize the orthography and ascribe the 
ffrujtttfctioria to some rather general djffareooes between what 
was orthodox and what, in the ease of oral tradition of popular 
compositions, was actually heard, we shall tind thru , except, in 
respect of the actual use of Prefixes, which were more restricted in 
number than in Tilxetun, and in respect of the absence of initial 
vowels (whether with h or ’) and the practical non-occurrence of 
z, 2 , and h t the Ham phonology was notably similar, as was the 
word-morphology in general, to the Tibetan- Few of the phonetic 
deviations from Tilxjtan (in our present view almost entirely due 
to degeneration) w inch Dr. Laufcr assembled on pp. 9S-10T* of his 
essay on Hsi-hsia can be paralleled in Nam. Accordingly the 
phonology oi Xani may he treated to a great extent by mere 
reference to Tibetan, 

H in possible that an excessive appearance of resemblance to 
Tibetan reatilta frtim the predominanceofthe latter among the aids 
to investigation, the other know nTihcto-Burman language® being 
nil inferior by many centuries in date and most of them recorded 
only in modem Limes, so that their forma may be degenerate in 
tbe same degree as the modem Lha-sa Tibetan. The resembknoG 
of Nain to the early Tibetan is not such that even, perhaps, a 
single verse in the text, would yield its meaning to a Tibefcanist 
or Ti lie tan person either forthwith or through normal use of a 
Tibetan dictionary. The Grammar is simpler (though the verse 
parts of 'the Title tan manuscripts make some approximation), 
and the words are identifiable only when regard has been paid to 
principles of word-morphology in Tibetan and the alternatives 
which they involve. Nevertheless the resemblance turns ont to be 
somewhat striking. In monosyllabic languages, indeed, corres¬ 
pondence of root-wards, not obliterated, as so frequently in ether 
forms of speech, by additions of suffixes, may be, when phonetic 
changes have been discounted, nit lie r a general characteristic. 
As hi apparent upon consultation of the Comparative Vocabu- 
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Lurie* in the Linguistic Survey volume, the original monosyllable* 
are to a large extent recognizable in the corresponding terms, 
sometimes modified by mere phonetic change, sometimes incor¬ 
porated in new monosyllables, sometimes fitted out with new, 
syllabic, prefixes, suffixes, and other exponents. But the Nam 
forms are appreciably on the same phonetic level as the Tibetan: 
they huve more or less corresponding interchanges of initial 
consonants and Ablauts of vowels. It cannot be supposed that 
the other languages of the family, taken at the same level of date, 
would have revealed u like degree of affinity. Even in ‘Tibet' the 
differences between the languages of the family are not a mere 
matter of chronology. This can be proved by inspection of the 
only other language of the group having records coeval with the 
Nam and the early Tibetan. This is the 2aii-zuh language of 
the Miinasa-sarovar-Kailasa region, whereof some short specimens 
have been published in the Jit AS. 1933, pp. 405-10. Very possibly 
it may turn out that the root-forms of 2ah-zun are in a large 
measure shared by the Tibetan and the Nam. But the grammar 
and the actunl words are, on the surface, entirely different, and 
the identification of the common elements will demand a study as 
intent as in the case of Nam. 

The resemblance between Tibetan and Nam may call for a 
revision of our preliminary impression that in the early times of 
historical Tibet a great gap, geographical and linguistic, separated 
the Tibetan and Ch'iang peoples. We may have to group them 
together as Eastern instead of separating them as Southern and 
North-Eastern: the western Tibetan dialects, Liuiaki, &c., are, no 
doubt, all derivative, consequent upon the conquests of Sron- 
btsan Sgam-po and his successors. In this connexion it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the purest existing form of Tibetan proper, namely 
the ‘Tangut' of the Koko-nor region, as exemplified in Preje- 
valskv’s vocabulary, is likewise colonial, being spoken in an origin¬ 
ally Ch’iang area: allowance being made for a few phonological 
peculiarities, this dialect docs not appear to differ seriously from 
the book language. 


NOTE TO TEXT 


The psuraagee printed a- prose betrov frequently, but not 
St ttll point a. a metrical intention, with verse varying (its! 
elsewhere), irregular or miswritten* Tho punctuation be¬ 
ing unreliable or insdnqnate, the beginning of sentence-? 
after | (not after ||) are here indicated by an added. murk i ;i. 
On exfra-reobricnl -o, jta T m t A4, idso tloiK at end 01 lines 
iinti on mn n QSyl1 obles with -n -rr + - r-rr , nr .rrj nee 1 pp. 12 ft- >§„ 
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TEXT 

[1J * .. r(n T)... [2]... - rkab{!) . - - [3] . *, (S aipmi) (l bra , 

.1 fckia „ , J hdefl j beg . l.ir .. Iiraii . [llldu] ♦ * 

[+]., r (14 nArprtftuJ-fgfie . . gz(?)og]. , . (IOh/^ukw) 

[5] [rjara 1 1 ge | bwan || re j klu | ge | bwan [[ 

bran | tdda | | bge | b&s* ! beg 1 byan | 5 

[fi] mog- | Ijitawe ] re j mye ] bynn | Wad |[ 

bran | Iddub i bnam | ge | brpag I bkhur J Iwkuhta || 

[7] [&ku[m t] | na 3 j Uses | folrag | [hldoho ?] j dze j Krno | htobu I 
re j bgy^n |j 

g*rab i g^og | bncr* | fes ] {£] hbeg ] (mog || 

sta | tyjdyso [ b c ye I dze 1 fcmb I ge ! me I bgrab ! 10 

hrahn j bMa s | hnain | l.tge 4 [ hmh : [ft] by ooj | bldom | 
sfcn j re | l>mo | lino | ge \ sta | hri | Mdvab ]| 

(imu | brriu ] ekhrud 8 | die | inor Jjtuii | 110] [Aflm*'J || 

hldi | brkah 1 hldyan j dxo [ b y an | btnri | f 

hiab | gsom | brain | [11 \ 10 \h t] Igyobo | go | Wan i bmu ] !?ro 11 11 Ifl 

hnor I blab | hwam j fcfid | dze | brwah | bkafi [ [12] bkaii ]| 

bbo ] hkom | jdy&n 1 d» | bEdab | bde | bdo |j 

gfiim | btl \ hJdyan | M hgye | hkroin | | 13] hkruiii | 

hhrn ] brag | hJdyan , ge | hsre},ii j bkyob 1 hkyeb | 

hdon | hn \ hldyan j ge [ [14] spo lJ | bpod ] [nd l * | to 

hran 1 1.1 ri | hldyaii | :1 l.ische j bvviid | Iwnd | 

btnii | bldu [ b I dyad f go | batom | (15] likom | [ikebi IS 

g-yog | b^an ] im j bpul ! dze | hmar ] hbab | ge ] !ir] l4 obc ]J 

libu j rwye [ [Id] bee j rgyan | dze | bldyo | htor j gp ] (mas |j 

fikmg | brdzo | bgyod j dze 1 brio | hjod | yod u S3 

J4 hrne [ [17] gsan | hgm \ dze I fie 13 | hkyeb | hkyeb | 

I?kiiLtti 2,n | brpug | bdor | Mad | l^i | hrog \ bpati j to | [18] 
frd^Wkyim [ ae rJ j (ircnobo [| 

hdzan | (ikhor | hkrug | bkyan | byogs | hldog | hbar» j 
bwah | [19] [b]t[i]b . bier j| 
lidar ] bti | b™ 44 j bldu | (irti p 5 bgru |! 

* tkniT ’ hjwgT * 

* Vndtmand Jmor | w 1 (meire/)- C I- 1* 20. * m Sa* troswKi out, 

‘ Hi 1 # (7) here cr totitd ottt. ' h bflovr line. * fikiiiitl T (a C'rf-rtrtioti ), 

I ^bo | Am) ax**ed o-uJ. K -g here eromirl O Ul. 11 (utilii \ 1 

13 iwri go or dial {intinl !1 lpo I '* P"* add * i betjJV lin * 

» jjd here omitted I (m tire). 1G I inkU over: wmtf ion from brebo J 

lT yod added btlow line. “ rd* W iwwnl out, 

II fid rt Med frrtofcf tint* " M dprWrfion of r out T], 

« ra *. m Corrected skhre l (ciwujy and blur). 11 = bbefe'rft t 

44 lirtvi bw«-W 1 (ttMlHjk * hi<?r | htre crosetd out. 
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dUi | re timo I ge | sta | liri | hldyari [20] 

Utah hldyati ' h thy® 5 f dze • hmo [ ge [ me ligrah | 
g-rah | gsog | hm-r- | h&, % s 1 hbeg | hlog [21] 
bgrii | hldan I hmal.i | tlsco | btal [ gKom | likhog | 

6 ga | hxah* | g*ri 1 bnjlpu | him | hrah | [22] [h]rwt hi | 
smidui ! hku \ hyob | ge | lunar | myi | Ipyoho || 

!i(?rLi I hklfiti j brnttli | ge | b&3 | [23] hlxvg | brah || 
l,itsah | gsom | likog | ge j h£es ' hbeg \ brah | 
na J gcio-m | sfli I [ 2 - 1 ] liynn |! 
i<J bgrit | l.isram | I,I turn J gu | hues [ lieg ] b&t&b ]| 
klti | brio J ht-but. ’ ge | list's [23] hbeg ( nurhi |j 
kin | rto } Itlan]i | ge | hnih I hyos | hJarn || 

Se» | fcbeg | hrbo | dze | [2d] bldyeg | hklyi J [iti j dze | b*3ib f 
g-VCtt | ge [ I tsar 11 

g-rah | byI ge 1 hsur | [27] g-mh | g-yo | rbo | ge j hglu 1 [ 
LI];L j htj Jp 

15 aniu | fedzu | rgyag | dze | btdan | rinari | brwcfri j] 

[28] bdag 1 dze bgrah | Luyir ] bnyir® || 
ha war | l.ddu ! sto | dze | g-yo [ bpud | [\to | bdag 7 1 bpobo | 

[2ft] hwjLT [ bwar [[ 

hde ; hytm j ato | rgyag | rgn | hrayil | myil* | 

£0 i,i tor j bpu ! bgni | dze [ gfo | l.nlzo [30] bteab || 
bgro | bIdan j nift [ dze | lirgn f htn j l.irtin ][ fl 
gSah | re | btnd | to J dze | hbrab | IjJdar [31]! nm lB J hyob | 
bfted j 11 btram ls ] bts»b ! glid.t | tab | hbm | ^ldar [ m& | hyob jj 
g-yan | ru ] [ 32 ] hrnnO | [lldah | blab | bbm j ii Ida r j run | byob | 
25 hrgn | hto I Finruit | 

hgm [ bunt j hkom j re j hnvad | [33] Iiiiil'D | hldal.i | 
btor | bbu [ | ] bgru | dze J b^ j bte j bin tin | 
linab | brail | go | rwyin || 

na j htsnh ; [34] ste j dze j bldyo | btor | ge j bn us [ dze | 

SO g-rab I byw | htig | go | hjobo || 

slid J g ri | liter | [35] dze | ligni ] tildari I l.mud.i [| 
mebi | g-ri j btab | dze | u rtnh | J,itsog | hram | 

1 bJ'bytl C/ T I, $. * Retvi huor-re T Cf+1. 7 t 

* pbzan 7 ^an | zaA T (torrwfft/ /ram 'in). 4 [igru ? 

1 ligru | h here tro*wl tmf r * hliylr ttddeti below line. 

: Jl u\Qif he mujH&td that af the i cord* g-yo-hptitl -bto- hrln^ the fana 

belong to the previous line of Veree. an4 thoubl prte.r.dr hilflg there. 

1 myi| added below lint* * PwKtoatitm here vomptet&l by retiter. 

Rii? 111 Underline eOrreetiOn from \yytido 11 luru T 

u Punctuation here doe to re rites. 

14 Pmutlnttm here eonftrm&i by m-tier. 


TEXT: LINES 3S-5'1 $Tt 

rgyed | [361 lisflfi 1 rgun ( can | bldyo \ Ihrjo I kbra |J 

4es | limad | bdxwehe j re | l.ipah | bran \[ likes 

[371 brEtii | hfclab | bnam | ge | klu ! huo | hkylm | 

rje | smyi j nnad ] ge | hfaog I brant | hdroho | [38] 

b^i | l.igri | bellim 1 | ge* f| hldyaii | hrdzan | hdzim || 5 

rbyo | bphafr | lidar [ [39] dm \ hkye \ ge | hniu || 

5es | brand | bdawe ] dse | myag | mye | hteii || J 

rgon | spu | rim | dze | hgyaid 4 | ge* | blind [40] 

[iphu | bfcto | hand , dze \ hnali* | rite ] tunyi ]| 
btrog | btor j te | dze [ hlilyo | ge | buns j 10 

raor | bplm | [41] bbos | dze J blind 7 1 nobu j bp hid j| 
bynti | rmyi fl | hsah | dze ' bgtvn | nebu j bkebi j| 
iia | hEdotn [4£] bgor^ I bkysin | brgvab | bdzud J| 
b fljih | htsah hdzaii | dze | jiklotn | go j btul ] 
boe j amyi | [43] bldug | dze | limb | I dab [ ge ] lidzah ]| is 

gdab 1 ^ ] tidih 11 \ gtar j pra [ broke | hldyan || 
bqa | [44] smyi | [ilciog | ge | | gsi | Llduhu || 

hrsalt | bfcsab ! bdzaii | go | 3es | Nil j brebe [ 
brin | [45] rwH j ItLir | ro | btlati bya 1 - htsng |j 
ftknb ] rub | bdzur | dze | bldag | bimh | lildoii || -0 

re- | rna | [46] [mud | ge \ bbebo | bsli [ rmaii j| 
hmar | me | hukab 13 I go ! brdzah | hgo 11 1 hpo || 
gte | me j hkab | ge 1 * | dam ] [47] nna j h broil |] 
gd ‘ mo | b^i | ge j bbebi 1 boh | bbu f] bnig || 
biied | go | slug | dae | bwobi [ btfi I [4s] bf*> jj £5 

tire j gq | rgyo | dze | bplm | b&g | lildyibi j| 
twaii | mag | hnor 1 * | gac | ho’km | hklyan | dze | [49] rimm|nar | 
bvuhu | 

hkvan | mag | bnor™ I bmo | bean | brunt | dze | gfe ' brdzm | 

bMi ,lf H 10 

bee | ra n [50] tsha J go [ bee j bra j bbyi | na j tahun | brag | kii or [ 

1 = /. SL 

I hl»*£ ] hram ] lido hire oul. The puHtiuMim || after gw is 

probably due to cotifltlkm. * Pt tn eSua t vm reinforced by reWrtr. 

* T Cowed i on fro fji * Currtried Mote line to hjjo. 

* hiuih btlmi’ ltnc< a C»TOtfHm of myap. T ftu n correction, of jit. 

* P>i T rp>i f inyi ? * Sead hffjr re T (flicfti). 

» y added line. ” liida written? Set. Wuun. 

II ya T The t,i a tMffliiwi of la. 11 Sic. 1 * llkfl 1 

1S ge adiifd btJau 1 lift*. 16 Tor lyiO’ro ! Cf. 1. JS, 

11 cu correr/iim {of rts or C. clumsily writirn?) Li /’of Imo-re T 

'* Correctedfrvrn hruir or hi'Laly w F'unrtunUcm reinforced by reviwr. 

fl | ] lice ] m itihed over. 
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TEXT: LINES 51-d)7 


l frbti ! rhye | hoe | rgyah na J hJdyo | tor j [51] Finns | 

g-yog | h§ao 1 hiei | hpnl [ dze ] hrnnr | JihaFi | ge | hrab |] 

Fdduhii ' oe | rgyan | npi 5 1 stem 1 F.ikhog | re f bldya [52] Jjtkaij J lite | 
hnor | fgEdug f h» | rgyah | na | li Icing j kbri | khyag | r© | [[ 

5 hmog | hee j rgy'Jin f 153] rgya | bfti [ ke [ likor j b£id || rl-yo | hko j 
rho ; dze ■ hphon ! ge | thmb |f nn j hoe | go' me | byed | 'bko • [54J 
njo | bee | dso j rh 3 :nT) | na hke j fekog Jf uteju | htarn \ htnog ] dze | 
r/jih \ l.i ba | go | rgyebe | rm | 'bko | mo f bco | [55] dze | bmoge | hco 1 
r jjrtiog j bee 1 rgyan ; dzo | bko | mo j go | hco | 'gtnog | boo j hsa ! dze f 
10 hbah | brag | [56] bkyer || bbab | boo [ hrab | hbyih f na ] hrbj r o | 
liko ] rho || me | Nriodi ; n/aii | dze | nn go ; me f' fin | [57]* hbyin [ 
'rgyan | boo [ run 7 1 hbyin j[ 

I.iee ] | rgve I re [ hrkos | lit haft ' hide || 

rbyo | bee | rgye j [58] dze [ | j hrgu hrgebt ! SU> jf 
“jflktl S mag [ hno 1 dze 1 me | na | bldis | 
bdab | mag | hno \ dze | me | na | baamB [50] f 

sbyim | hoe | rgye | dze | brwa | hdnh | hpog 11 

bsas | boo ; rgye | dze ] hrah I hgftm | P.iyitii | 
rgoft [CO] hee | rgyc \ dze ! blthih [ brgyn | htaru || 
bkim | Lsa | Sid | dze | hpha | F.mur | Fjhur |] 
gphah | tsa j glom | dze ] bkim J [61] tnur | hnur \ \ l<a [52] 

1 1 h&d j brUti ] b^boi 41 | dze [ h'A TU \ bhlah | htimh | 
blor | b['hu j F.igru | dz-e Ik 1 * I htao | btaab I 
ha | [63] ytvii 11 1 bao | hrfii ] dze [ mo | ma | Mhor | 
by ah | so | hdze | tee | h]di; ma I hr tab |JJ 
byuh ’ tm | hjo | dze [ [6d] hyan ] go ! hgronua | 
bp n I hgn,i | ge | hstor 1 moft Fjdzoii j re | htwu [ hdzo | hkrom | 
gsu | [65] pmm | hiinr | bt«ab | bpii 11 | hdrom || 

Edah | peer | bgag I re | btaab | byab \ bdo |] 

50 hpho ! ma j anah j [66] | ne | ge | bn | Ita 11 1 go | snnh | glan | bgahi j 
bynh j hrab 3 hkiih ! bldom | (H? | ru | ]i glah j go I [67] hthnl | hi || 

1 With th -fjr ftr -f* vtrntx <■/* U, t $-}$.. 3 re | rj?Vttfi | na added Mow Utit* 

1 Hi a cemetfon (g/ rh tj, /fond bn ? 

J ea htrt trof&tsi out: thr Jj acoidexSattjf left in. 

tl Aitf MMcrf oat. 1 £ Vtt crossed out, 

7 tfeMifl Hffn hi'rt trototd out. * ftttid li#e | boa f 

I This and th? follou-ing rew srrm to interrupt (hr xmrt of rxprr/unont; 
an irmrtwn? 

16 A short Um* Btfore thr n&H Hus. them is a blank of aixatt the ii’id(A of 
a line. 

n Correction of I.ipho r ? 

II Rood hvaii: h(B) | yuji is merely the result of it tine-mdinff* 

11 VorrtHiim of {crossed Out ). f.lriur ^ fj,iio-rB. 

14 ni | Ita (a correction of glafi) tnmrd out f u n hen- crossed out. 


15 


20 

-“II 

26 

tor | 
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TEXT; ONES G9-S2 

hko | sc | hgro | re | 1 hyuh ! hdo | 

bjo | me | bdub S re | ^ lii b | mu J \ \ 

l.ibaii^ [GHf re 1 bko | fetor | die [| s !in;i j hlnm | j^to 

hdiam [ bbrnh | fenm j die | fedam | to | Eihu. [ bpor® 

[li9] sky mi j ne | fedxar \ die I febafei | Ift | fegar* ! 
thar | pjfth j fejo j die | It plug j Jai j ffnEili j 
trcug 1170] bide | fetdu j die | feTbyig j la | gimfe || 
fejo | me | bdub j re j blub* j me | liftia |j 
ru j ge f fekrom | die ] [71] bma j raa j * thor | 
feeha | go j boer | die | bldi j ma | rtah [| 
fede | me ! fetafe | g^roh | feyed | go 3 ta 10 | bwa [72] ste 
gsi j broni | hnu \ ge " fetior I bfcsam | bzod | 
byfife J forgebe j ge j sram | pa ] nar [73] 
bwa | ate | bge | die i Ida | brum | hte ]| 
btqr j amyj | febom | ge | glu [ I.Ltso 1 - | fetsafo | 
fephafe I E 7 '*] mi1 I I K* I btaat | hjo | bdria | 
fokufeu | neb si | fettiho | re \ veUi | ns feu j ferefoe | 
dgu j hldo I btot I (?- r d die | feartfo 13 | baob 1 * i btubu I 
fowu | etc | fegefee | die J dgu | fetor | bbyi lfi | 

bwi | sic j bge | dze | \ih \ [7B] femm | fete | clum j dgti | fetor ] 20 
l.itshii 11 

do | Ida | hdzu | eban | dgu | fetor \ fetsliuu | Hi j [77] ferafe | 
hrtab | fogyunna J 

dga j feldo J fetor ] die j feldo | fedzOr | re | bide | go | fogm 1 *] ma J 
nnau ] |7M] na | 

Id yah j fej.0 | b jib ■ | m | mefei | ra | fegam, [j 
dgu | hldo | liter | ge | wtor j bnioh | joh [79] 
hldari | phyi J ake [ re ]| hbo j star | prom | re | fegni 17 ] ma [ £5 
foster i | 

star | bto | rtft | yan | tfter | ta | [80] ferun \ i \ 

rto | hso | fenafe 3 y™ | g^i I ferditun j dabo || 

flmyi ! hni | feijge i amji | rmad j Idati 1 * | [81] 

bkynii [ tgyah | fesig | die ] foil | fekai | btsbim J 1 * 

fe£ah | re | liAig ; die [ b^g 2 * | re | [82] {.ddoh | 30 

1 Krttiii ino h cw m t. 7Of 1 15 Emj, 

J f , un4-#Ma([{>n retn/orotrf b\J 

* Punctualion rtm/mwd by rtmfrr, 

► hphor T * t inkid wt r. 1 b ^ rifJ Moli lin *- 

1 b or fnw«ji t}\U- * J^vmribinff here (TWOi ouj^ 

Ja h aiMtilbrlowlin *. 11 to addr.dbtZwlme. "F'fn-Iurtimrr, rj forttdby 
It t M b odrfet Ww IlJWt 

“ h EnJutr line hbyi rtur^ion of l\gy&? *" bK llJ ’ ” 1 

SB CtohwOkmfiom l dah. 11 ^hkn 1 Uf. L JS. * fl b edited Miw 


| hran || 4 

I 

5 


10 

| htah || 11 


15 
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TEXT: LINES 83-90 
rtah 1 | btsog | hrani | dzc | brgori | bru | ge | bru | re j rbyo |ba | ge 3 | 
bcab | 'rte j byu | [83] rgvag | dze | bldas | btao | bpu |[ bkam | atari j 
rgyag | dze | hnam | [ite | b&ib | 'bcag | rgvag | [84] UrLa | dze | brio j 
8 to | ge | rdo | re | cis | tsha | libyihi | *brje | smyi j miad | ge | hrao | 
5 rkab | Ida | [85] dzc j bno | sto | ge | b^ag* | dze j rrie | hwe | ge j 
bwyir || 

brio | ata | glom | dze | krari | riur | riur | [86] 
rrie | «ta | glari | dze | hne | rriehi | riiebi | 
gsari | snari | do j na | rgyari | na | ape | 

10 btsog | brani | bdo | na | [87] mor | hldari | re | briab || 
bldi | rgyed | hrar | bcog | bntm | hdo || 
rgyed | bdrc 4 | bte | ge | [88] beog | bdo | dze | bwnd | 
bdim ] btahis | hi tom | re | [itso | bldari | atari | 
gdim | pvi | [89] hae | ge | gsom | rgyag | bsor | don | htahog | 
15 me ] hldyim | rgyari | 

5 gdim | phyi | bae | ge | [90] [ltshog | hram | hriad || 
rgyed | ma | hldari | ge | btsog | bram | hsah || 
rta | btsog | brani | [91] ge | btah | rwve | btab || 
rta j sko | prom | re | brtah | hldari | hkrari || 

20 btsog | rpu | 6e | chaii | [92] pyi | bse | bthori || 
bkor | btab | bkhcn | yari { snari | gvari | gyari* | 
bjab | btah | bkhcn | yari | [93] swa | tseg | tseg || 
rgyed | mu | bltari | ge || 

rta | bgam | bphar | re | bsus | alo | glo | 

25 rta j btso | bna 7 | [94] ge | btsog | hram | bduri i 
rgyed | btre** | ge | btsog | btari | ma || 
gdim | chis* | Idom | [95] re | btsog | bldari | hstari j| 
dim | tshis | Idom | re | tshog | bldari | bduri || 
l0 ddyim | phyi || u [96] bse | ge | btsog | btari | ma | te | na | ge [ 
30 bbyiri | 'kya | btari | ta | btor | 'rgor 12 [ byos | [97] bbom 13 | byiri j 
'hbar ] bbari | thwari | byiri || rwer | hmo j hchah | byiri | 'btsog | 
hram | myiri | [98] 'rgor | hyos | bbar | thwari ! hkhor I kvari | 
rwebi | re j 

bmo | eha | hyi | nu | phyi 14 | bse | myi | [99] 

* Correction Mow line from hlu. * Head h#o in place of b* | g». 

s htrt crossed out. * ' d here crossed out. 

Tht second (tynh added Mow the line. T ni here crusted out. 

htrw ? (correction from hria). Head ^dro-hto-gp (metre). 

t “ Some corn mmcement here crossed out. 

11 Erroneous punctuation (end of line). 

u Correction, underline, front rgyor. u hthorn ! 

U bphyi t Correction from cha. 
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TEXT: LINES 100-116 


rgyed | rua | glnh | ge | hnab 1 | btaog | bM> II 
rta | bgani [ bphar 5 j gau» | slo | 8tah | [100] 
gdim | bdz&m | bdriin* | re | bko | webi | btubu || 
rta | b«> | bnnh | ge | na | rom | bton | [101] re | hlah | bjan | 
hkoho | bko | bphyng 4 || bkhog | bran | war | bpah I re | 6 

rgved | roa | [102] hldah |* ge* | nab | btaog | hsaa | 
bsad j ruag | bdehi | »lze | hsi | kyeg | mye | 
rbyo j a flan 7 | ge | [103]* afian | na | rgon | ru | ge | bni || 
the | kyen | bldug | ba | rta* | hso | hna | ma | rah | 'bdnun | [104] 
bmu | bdon | btor | aka | bphu | bti | 'bldi | hgah | nan | re | bnag j 10 
btahab | bkab | hrah | 'rgyed | [105J ma | bldah J ge |«° bkab | beog | 
byin | ta 10 | 'rgyed I bt*> | dro | bo | bkah | bgo | byin | ta | 'rgyed | 
hgo | bdro | hkah | hkhab | byin | [106] ta | 'rgyed | bkab | hdro | 
bkab j khab 11 1 byin | tab | ‘rgyed j bkhab | hdro | hkho | bphyag 18 | 
bkhol.ni | re j [107] bran | bwar | rdcnt | bdi | na | na | brom | bkob | 16 
'blah | bjan | bkhog | 'rgyed j ma | [108] bldan | ge | bso | bnab | 
hrgab | 'mo | Ian 1 * j byu | re | hldi | bdah | ma | ge \ bno | bro | brub | 
[109] re J mvog | grc | akyan | 'bjim | li | li | re | pa | la | la • ge | tho | 
rgyain | ge | bwnd | re | [110] spvi | hdze | ge | bkab ||| 

rta | bgam | bphar | re | b»o | bnah | bldoho || 20 

bro | bbelli | bM» | go | [111] b»o | bnab | geheg || 
bso | bnab I byab I tae | gtab | hbom | rbo || 
bbom | rbo 14 j phah | dze | hldah | [112] bkrah J hnar | re | 
bbom | rbo | hldah || 

hniab | bldan | b.vab | dze | rgyed | hldag | bnag | [113] ge | 
bldan | kran | brwebi || 

bnab | bpon J bgor | re | hgu | btor | btau : na | 26 

gtae | ne | rgnd | [114] re | brab | rtab | bkyah | na | 

dgu | bldo | btor | ge | mi | me | bmehi I 

brail | we | rtah | ge | 80 | [115] bnab | inobi || 

bran j bche | bju lft | ge | hcab | btao | bteab | 

hpo | bldi | nan | re | byab | bhehi | [116] bnabd | 30 

hsas | te | khvan | je 1 * | bans | likhali | ge || 17 brwebi |||» 


1 Sic (for himh T cf. 1. 102). 

* si here crossed out: read hphar-re t 

* hjim|hjim ? bdxAmjhdzjun ? 

* Punctuation reinforced. 

I Correction from cha. 

* Read fyrta in place of ha ( rta. 

II Corrected from hkhab. 
u Or hna t (a correction). 
tt Sic ( = hru, l. 117). 

11 Erroneous punctuation. 


(cf. L 110). 

• hpro here crossed out. 

• hna hen crossed out. 

• hcah here crossed out. 

'• hk*b . . . ta added below line. 

» Cf. 1. 101. 

u rbo added below line. 

*• Read das. 

w Punctuation reinforced. 
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TEXT; LINES 117-132 

riio 1 mu | rgyeb | re j bran j pu | glo \ [117] re 1 
rnfi | belie j hzu* | Kran | hkah | kiiur j jjsoiu | s 
hpho | bldir | litsag | ge \ so | bna bstor [IISJ 
brtftb | bgam j l,ikom J re | rtor i mori j hjon l]* 

5 rtab J l.igum j hpluir t du'i | a tor J hdor 11 II ( J) hyoho j 
hrtu | htaog j brnni | van j 

hue j star j hn 5 | lit-n t : i j re brfte h blurt bkhveii [120] 
btuog [ [inun | phyo j dze | hsun ] plini | plain® 1 
btaog : hrum j bna}.] j tsie j bior j si | rgo T |f [121 [ 

10 bt«og i lirLtrn ' myag 1 dze hrta ) hwa hldas'i | 

bt*og brain j brae | dze | btor j lita* | [122] hproma | 

bt#flg j bram j bpo | dze | brta ' rkwa | hdzam | 

hteog | brain j hrtg | dze J hldyatt* f [123] hvu j hgaii | dze 

h-si ] bwa | hko ] 

15 lieto | htaug bram j van | 

fitor | me | hkhyed re J hkkn | [124] me | fokhved | 
btor | ]i s rtri j rrae | ge | bfdah | kran [ likuh jj na | 
hidin') | hkran | l,imid j nil | litduri [125] hkmn j hkih j 
[lldan j kran | (pro | dze j bldah j iloh j hkehe | 

20 hldau | krab | bka | dze | stor | [120] lildrm | hplmn | 
hldan | krari f spo j dze | sior | bgn I hho [| 
hid; in j krmi j {mam j dze | ator j [127] dgu [dor 10 '[| 
hr tab | bldah | kran | yaii | 

fcfrp | ator j bkhyed | re | hriie | likkiii | I t kb rim | 

25 m j [12S] bnab | bstor | dze j hhu ] ator | hprom |j 

hkbar | frrpag | g-yar n | stor | mnh J hjon | re II U-mj 
re | bnaoii | hjou [ re | hdug j gnag hkhobo |] 
g-vi‘nb bram . myw re | l.iklag J nag | [J30J swche J 
b ie thafi , rdzo | hnor t:i | hldag r ing j b tabors || 

3a htlian | phu | hkam | ge \ trie | [J51] bbye | hit we he | ge j 
li bthajQ [ hgam j hrncdie j 
hthari j ]e J htsix j ge [ bthah j [132] hgum hkre 
bthan j rdzn | fcnor 1 * | hldag i nog | tlio j| 

1 mo umt h (a pct-nhiy Jir’irj tjr hjo uui intended. 

1 Sic t=. liju, I. * A mrtdicm [vj jzmmt t). 

I /'uiirttfUl run. 1 Sic; omit ha* 

II pbi-Ei-plmn' (Jorrtcifd Mou* hrt# from phyiin | pyaui. 

T rgi? * A com-rfioM [rtf hltan * \ fate crossed oat T 

lfi do a correction? " w ^-ynf-ro Or / ya-rf I Cf. i. 136. 

18 tt here frewfrf out. 11 « buo-n>T 

U llll lag l nag hrrr malted out. “ Jw | fieri- rrot-tt.d Olil. 

J * = hna-n? 7 



TEXT: LINES 133-146 
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10 


bbri | | btluui | re | bre | fold! | [133] byuh | 

l bldi | hthan | re | rgveb | bldi | bthah | ra |* 
hthan | brgam j bkad | re | rrie | re | bno || [134] 
dgu | ako | hldon | re | bkhog | bnoh | hdzom bi [ 
re | bmon | byog | re | bldag | nag | btsore 3 [135] 5 

bran j pu | bio | ge | gsebe | bldi | bthon | re ] bldag | nag | 
bkrug || 

bkhar [ 4 rpag 6 || [136] | g-var | re | hldag* | bgrom j 
gldug | nag | g-vah | dze | rgvad | kyer | rbo | dze | 

gtse | hkom ] re | tsan | [137] 
bbri | re | hrdyani | re | hkhab | bldab | bnabgbi || 
bdzobu | ro | bldi | re | hjobu 7 || hwa | hkah |* [138] 
hdzehu | rje | bbro | re | bdzobu | ht*o | hrun ; 
stor | rje | bbro | re | stor | bto | hrun | 

Idan | rdze [139] bbro | re | hldan | the | rgyeba |] 
dgu | Ido | btor | ge | stor | rnon | b I0 dzou | 
hrab | wehi | rta | ge | [140] stor | mon | bdz Il oh || 

Idyo | stor | bthu | re | hdrab | stor | htoho || 
hfii | stor j spebi | 

hpu | [141] bpt» | stor | dze | bkyun | stor | rno“ || 
hsab | yer | bJdari | dze | brhe | hldan | ne | 
mor | [142] gdag | bgom | re | lulzan j hldog | stor | 
raor | gdag | bpbar | re | stor | hdor | g-vobo | [143] 
na | bldom j bgor | 13 kla | bkyan 14 | gstor | 
btor | se | stor | dze | hldan | pyi | ske j| 
bno | stor [144] lisaha | dze | mo | ma | bthor | 
brhe | hldan | hnas lS | dze | bldi | ma 1 * | hrtab || 17 
hldyan | btab | ld>o 18 [ [145] kver | mag | bnor | su | ge | stor | tn | 
bthogs || 

phve | hgo | bthon | re | bnam | bdzam | [146] htar [ 

I Insert byah (a regular antithetic to rgyeb) T 

* ni here croutfit out: replaced by the ra (below /•«). 

t » below line. * 1 erwetl ouJ <b intended/). 

* ro hert crossed out. " /*u«*nag! ^ __. 

T hum ? Or it the dot over hu meant to indicate an error? I unctuation 

erroneous. 

• b below line. 

• rto (a first correction of to ?) here crossed out. The to was then wrUten. 

« to her* crossed out. ' 11 d* written after to (crossed out). 

II Correction (of rtu t). ” * hertcrosse<l out. 

44 Insert here hrgyah. a* in L 42. hsans ? 

“ ma: added belJw line. ‘ Punctuation reinforced. 

*• Some fragment of an ak-*am here crossed out. 


16 


20 


26 
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TEXT: LINES 147-182 

hrah | btoh | rmng | dze | hdrag | htrog | btsa || 

‘rfie | hne | hrmag | dze | hrnan [147] byi | bldoh j byu | sad | go | 
hphoni | te | hdrun j ge | bsad ! na 2 | hrnn | rgyah | b*k>d | te [ rmag* 
[148] dze | rman | ra | gyim | spve | htor | bdwa | dze | myag | myi | 4 
5 tor | btas | prom | dze | mvage j [149] me | btah | 
rgyed I rmag J rfie | ge | stor | tha j btbogni j 
brab | shin J he | ge | stor | ta | ht.hog | ni | [150] 
bldvan [ bpu | bbri | re | mehi | ldu | bcha | ge [ stor | btab | btoni || 
bkyer | re | cig | dze | [151] hphah | hphog | ge j hkami || nor | gso | 
10 hkan | prom j re | sid | rgyari | bnom | re | mebi | spa [152] rgyah j 
ge | stor | ta | btoni || g-we | bku | rno | re | g-yab | btsa j no | ge | 
gstor | ta | hthon j 

bke | [153] bkab | hes | re | ske | bbrus | hgyan ni j 
myi | re | bti | ni j myi* | h& || 

15 myi I rgve I myer* J hobos | [154] bvo | hjo T [ 
bti | rgye | mye | dze J bgye | bkrom | hkrom j| 
bio J ge | blah | bldob | ge | na | [155] rho | no | 
mebi | bgab | bldo | ge | rke J hldah | brduh | 
sid | rgj-ah | bre | ge J buam | hnotn | [156] son | 

20 rma | g-yog | rho | ge | hjim | ta | bthusni | 

rman | bri | bko | ge | g-vah j ta j meld | 
na | rog | [157] bphar | ge | skve | ta | nira [ 
bpu | bbroh | rkom ( ge | glo [ ta ] rdzogs || 

"bklah | bwe | ge | g-ri | [158] ta | gron || 

26 bkebe | hkab J hes j re | ske* | bbro | bgyun |] 

chos | tu ] iian | re j bde | ta | rgyen | [159] hlab | ta | bwen || 

bnah | bc hos | lire | ge | bldan | myi | 6eg | 
spye | chos | bre ( ge | gtsah [160] m>d | hrgan | 
si | bchos | re | ge | bpu | m>i | bldin || 

30 snaii | ne | thebe | yah ] stor | dor | yon || [161] 

hldyah | bpu | bbri ] 10 re | mehi [ klu | hcah | yah | stor | bdor | 
byon | 

kvu | Idoh I rno | re | [162] kva j wa | ne | van I stor | hdor | 
byon || 

1 The passaye me-htm'i (/. 149) utu probably in rrr#f: it may have been 
ajjetud by wiu'wwjm of duplicate, or quasi-duplicate, word*. See pp. 299 *qq. 

* na added below line. * g added below line. 

* sh (for Ht T) here crossed out. • Insert re ? 

* Head rnve-re or myer-re ? T h n ',o ? 

* A syllable missing here or after l)ldAit ? Krnn ? 

* Underline correction from Bte: r/. /. 153. 

" yah here crossed out. 


TEXT: LINES 163-77 385 

bldvo | Worn | nag | re | hdrab J bwa | hran J yah I [103] stor I 
bdor | byon || 

bbri j U5ebe | bpur | bse | ari | bbodrag 1 * | 
bkbab | bldun | bnore J | tsa [164] chab 3 || hkaiihi |j| 
brtab j swab | g*wer 4 * * || bhoa J bsab | bldab | ba* | 
bbofl [ [105] bnom | b*ab* | gtsan | brgu f ma J gzo || 5 

khru | brkab | myi | Jmlolio | bnmb j ma | hldab J 
hsab | chad | [160] rmur 7 | likofiu | prom | g-yeb© [| 
bsab j yob | bkom | re | bran | brnh | btsubu || 
rtab | bscab 8 * | [107] g-yer | the | stor I bto | l.irubi I go I bran I 
brab | bdebi |J 

btor | bbphu | bboe | go | bbyi j [108] liri | bgah | go | io 

chi | hrmu | bphor || re | bkobu | bprom | bto | 
btor | Sflin j l.ikun | go ] [109] bkobu | bprom |j hrgab || dze | 
hrgom | bkhrur* | bto | na | br|>cbi | hrgam | re | bto | 
bdro | [170] bbron | prom | go | bkohi | mo | btul J| 
bban | bldab | bn© | ge | bkobu | me | bdzab || [171] is 

bldyo | bdom | bnag j re | bkobu \ bphrom | bto j na | 
sli | bti | bmor 10 | bkobu | mebo 1 1172] bldyo ||| 
bdrab | bwab | bran | bran | re | bkobu | phrora J bto | na J 
brwad | bban j prom | [173] yah j bkobu j me | [ulrab | na | 
kJag | brwad | bdzur 11 * 1 bwi | bwebi | btsag | 20 

rta | swab la | mor 13 [174] bkobu | prom J bto | na | 
tor j dro | bho | ge | hnu | glah | slog | 
rtabi | swa | bidir x4 | w nu 14 * | [175] glah | 17 bldoh 1# || 
rta | swa j ,# bkom | re | bnu | glah | bjjor J na | mu I bhli I bmo I 
[170] naj 

brtab j swa | bphyegs | na | kehu j prom | bbres || don | 25 

nu | glah | brgyah j ge | bke [ prom» | glah | [177] na || 


1 rag t: b addtd Mow lint: hbohg rnay hare been intended! 

* Or read hnor (correction of hnor) T 

* htah here crossed out. the double punctuation unintentionally left. 

4 Head g-wo-re ? 

1 pu here crossed out: the b unintentionally lejt. 

* Correction of apparent hiuah. 

I Head nnu-ro f rmur not found elsewhere. • tustaah ? 

* Read hkkru-ro ? hkhrur is not found elsewhere . 

Head hrno-ro ? hrrior and mor occur only in this way: tf. II. 2S9, 322, 339. 

II Head h<lzur-rv ? 11 b Mow line. 

11 Head ruor-re »« h added below line. 

“ Corrected from Irnu. '• Head hi dir-re or bkli-re ? 

bto crossed out. »• h an aeldition. 

hldir here crossed out. 34 prom an addition. Mow tins. 


CO 
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TEXT: LINES 178-02 

btor | bdro j brio | ge | riio j bpo | bldo 11?° | bkel.iu | prom | bjo j 
na | 

bkobu | prom 1 | bier | na | kehu | [178] bkah | rwah || na | 
"bldyan | hy&ri | byo | na | Idyan | bkab | rwan \ 
ste | bkebu [ prom | dze | gsom [179] wa | byo || 

5 hnu | glah | rho | dze | gsom J wa | g-yo || 

hldvan | yah | hyo | na | gnah | gon | myag | [180] 
ste | bkobu | bprom | van | Idyan* | glab | hdo || 
de | nas | rabs | bgyis | gsan | bldi | blab | [181] 
rbyo | po | nan | gsan | b&fg | b^b | dze | rbyo 4 | hpro | bro | grtebe | 
10 bta | stel | re | blab | ta | gbobu [182] ste | g© | bthogs | re | blab | 
ge | plan | na | 

bbron j bldah | hdzam | re | brah | rte* | bdubna [183] 

bdzu‘ | hdro | bphor 7 | bchi | bdo | dyan | na | 

bsog | thorn | thorn | dze | bpu | go | me | bmubi | [184] 

18 bram | bkan | hkah | dze J bphage | me | bsam | 

bdibi | mag | hnor* | ma* 1 bpu | mu | re | [185] ma ] bp»b | 
bsam || 

btab | b^ud | bdon | rgyag | dze | btor | bdo | hchuh | 
hta | 6ud | mebi | [18C] dze | brtab | bjam | ge | bmebi ||| 
hldyah | g-ri | gdod 10 | re | mebi | brah | gtan | 

20 eig | dze | btor 11 | [187] bldam | re | bldan || 12 
btor | bkliru | rgyah | re | brta | bpa | bphar | 
bfli | btor | bldam 1 * | [188] re | bldan | 
ba 1 14 lkyan | bzu | brno | re | bha 1 * | bdro | mo | 
cig | dze | tor | bldam | re [189] bldan || 

25 b&> | bkog | rho || 14 re | bnah [ bdro | bmo || 

stor | bkho | brho | re | bnan | bdro | [190] thar | 
hmor 17 | bxah | re j bs© | »py e I khyan || 
rgyeb | bphubi | btoh | re | byab | wa | bkan | [191] 
rham 18 | skar | bkah | re | gdab | bnab | bgam || 

30 dgu | hldo | btor | re | bra | we | rtab | [192] 
rgyed | bran | sme J re | bkhar | bgj’i | flos || 

‘ prorn add'd below line. * h added below line. 

* Myaii added below line. 4 rbyo atlded btlotr line. 

* In I. 354 the manuscript hae hrtre. 4 In U. 352-3 b<**u and gxu. 

T Read liplio re or liphor ro T CJ. 1. 353. * Rtad hno-ro T 

* Correction oj myi ? "da correction (o/ r ?). 11 Read Mo-re 

» Corrected from || or || reinforcedt U ro here crossed out. 

u kyaA here crossed out: read ^IkyaA ? w Read hnaA ? 

u Punctuation erroneous. 

1T Read hmo-ro or hnior-re 7 Cf. 1. 192. 


“ jam 7 
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TEXT: LINES 193-209 

cig | dze | btor | bldam | re | mor | ro | hkar | rpag | re 1 j 
kyanni | [193] 

bnab | htsu | rpag | re | l.muli | mo | bgam || 
bnab | mo | hr^jxag | J gso | nad | bgam | 

[194] gso | nad | rpag | re | hkab | bgah | hjor | 5 

brdzoh j byo J b>«i | die | ste | gdzu | go | cig 4 1 lol | 

[195] bko | plan | hdrab | dze | bthar | mye | ge | lol | 
bldilii | su | bldoii || 6 dze | blda | bko | ge j hdzon | [10G] 
rma | b«u | bdra | dze | bwara | weld | ge | tswehu J 
bno | stor | l.ithor* | b4i | ta | aton | 
rne | [197] bldan | hkhar 7 | hmyo | htah | rgyen J 
mu | brog | btro | re | rman | hldub j g-we | 
stor | thon | [198] bsi | re | hldan | hkhah | g-we | 
bro | ta | .todo©” | re | hwar [ ta | rgyeni* | 
hdi | gaoin | iud [ [199] re | rman | ha | g-webi || 

b&n | nag | rgycs* | hkom | chim | bldim | ge | hphah | rmaii | 1 rgyab 10 | 
gfii | ke | ge-| [200] g-yog | bldab | gae | ge | spebi | bdzan | bg>an j 
'bee | bmu |gdag | re | rfie j ne | brebi [ nu | [201] rmaii [ t'm |g-we | b© || 
hso | hldab | bgor | re | hwi | wa | rman | 
trog | bjo | ri\e | dze | pyi | rjes | [202] ue 11 | b<*r | 
rman j bri | ko | ge | hcha la | hru | hrdyaii | 
brab | bmad | bile | nag | ge | hko 11203] bldah [ hse | bswad | 
cha | bru | hwara | ge | bbri | bko | l3 bltah | 

6or u | blda | [204] bkar | re | pyu j phya j bdam | 
bche | bmu | I4 gdag | re | gsnn | hkab | brebi | 
pun | te | gaar | nar | [205] bpab | rmag j b©ib» |[ 
gse | re | bran | klar | hdzon | skyar | brebi || 
na | g-we | bkor | [206] kla | gsan | rmaii | re | rman | iia | g-we |] 
bee | bmu | gdag | re | rnve | ne 14 | hhohu | 
tshu | gaom 17 [207] iud | re | rman | na | g-we | re | g-wre | 
the | then | bldi | biir | hkab | bgah | btaur | [208] 
l8 bkan | bcig | rpag | re | htahar | bde | bpvedbi | 
rsebi | brgod j bphyed | re | bphyu | [209] bldyan | bgj’ebi || 

I rpag | re added below line: to be inserted hen f 

* Something here crossed out. * Insert ne ? 

* cig added below line, probably to replace lol; <*/. 1. 356. 

* Punctuation erroneous f * Head hdor-m or bthor-re t 

T Read hkhar-ro or hkiw-ne ? * sodtaa T * = rg}*en-nL 

II rgyob added below tine. 11 rmaA here crossed out. 

11 cha added below line. l> bdam here crossed out. 

u A correction (of ror ?). “ g added below line. 

14 rnye | ne (rjyo t) inserted below line. 17 m below line. 

w h here crossed out. 


10 


15 


3SS TEXT: LINES 2IC^S7 

hkho | htsfi ft ] hgor 1 | li nom ! ta \ feprom ( na | 
hldan | rgye | Ijtior | re j [210] hwan | ta | limrn | 
bean | rgye | rpug | re f hmo J la • hpmt "[ 
hdyafi [ lito | It tori gc i bgo i [ 211 ] gtori ; mod | 
re | mye | lt[>nhi | rc | myi | bpel,)i | hkhihi 1 \ 
rog j bji ] rdttfi | gtf | [212] bjto | bton | modhi | 
khyoa | likliya n | hyu | ge | mye j li JX* It t | hkliehi ]| 
hkiW | hgo 11213] hm | ge [ hboa j h flout ] lirjilti || 
hJiehi | tyan [ rtlelie | g& ] 4 bstsiib | bbrad j [214] hrdagbi: || 
Fjkab | gSiin | bran | re j hrwehi | gtau | gss j hriuia 4 ! 
kyn | ly] don. j hrno | [215] re | l.ikya | wu ] He j re | htshti | to | 
bpban [1 |t 

htor | [ifli | btsa. | ge | htor | bbroh | £21G] bkhobo j| 

hldi | brgved | brah | htor | librora ] hkliobo || 

bldi j hrgyed j \}T&* | tor | [217] hbron \ 7 bgyan f 

htor | hbroii | bkho* J dse I htor ] hkhn [ dze j] kko“ J nrle | go | 

[21H] hldyaii j l,i]>u | bbri |re [ hmebi | kill | heah || lfl dze | btar \ 

likho | ge | likholii [j 

btan | [210] hrdzu j bnor 11 | liter \ bbrob | btaora | 
hthan 1:1 | le | taint h | dze j tor | sni | rgsim | [220] 
bthan | to | tea | ge ! thor I hbron | tabor | na | 
thrill | rdzo j hkyud f on | Vhroii | bdru \ hjar | 

1221] bthaii | bgam | bndzur | re fobmn l bkru | Jibro | na |j 
bynb I bkhl n | hbro j re | bgyeb | [222] bkm | bbro | re | by ah | 
btafr | li than na | : | 

brfa | &wft | gkom j re | htor | hbroti | [223] bgro® |j 
htor j hbroti | hgrom | re [ hton | bhan | bbye 14 |] 

htor | bbroil j hrpflg [ re | [224] hivab | br&tn [ hhunbi | 

g-wuh j hr&ifi [ hour p hrkwn j hdzani | htronbi | [225] 
dgn j hmii | htor 1 ® ] htan | bbd | hbyamim | 
brah | hkli tT | fanaii | re | tinman ] lad | hkiuihi | 
mor \ [220] hgu lirckor 1 ' | brSari | lad | h l-i i r 11 hi 11 
hyafi [ hrah j [man ] re - b^ah | blad [ hIamb i j [227] 

I Jtctid (ipi-Ki or b^or-rt 1 1 Sin ifor hkhchu nn in J. 212 f). 

J l.ikyuii T CfirTtrfiOn, btlo^ lint, of hwaii. * mye W* rrrwfid wit. 

* hiHL* J Correction of hkomos. * Head limli-ro T 

' hko btrrt out. * hfrr rtowml <n*t. 

* Or khwo J (a l * i'UMtuaiion trronttnu, 

II Rcatl liiio-re, 11 Cw'tftfori» below lint, of tiphu^. 

11 Ftobokit hknt, 14 bpy« T bl'hye 1 

** Read Imar.re T GJ-1. 233. u Utad hto-re T Cf. !L 236, 244. 

” tJiJi ivftleif trf<rri? tint. 11 iEcmt hrtlfco-rry t 


TEXT: LINES 


889 

mug: | bgu i rdzor* j h&iri | hind " hkrahi [ 

litiiJim | mb | gsan | m | h$ai> j hind | [22NJ lihmhi 'j 

Ijfuri | f.igu | rcimr 1 j hivn br£an | lihtnlu | 

brah | limb | gran | m | hwal/ | gia/ j 1220] hr*afi | (.ignm | 

Iambi | 

sfiou | fie | tydft* | bgwab | | bliuiibi | s 

rfie | JjkhjTun | bldyan | dze [230]® rile j ge | hind | hi [j 

liwii | bier | hshd | re | lirtab [ Juimr'i 7 j gfyan I 

lava : bzer j [231] hrpng | re j rile | bind j h hymnna j| 

rgyed | ma | hid an \ ge | jiao j hr mb | hrgab || 

litor j [232] lirta [ rule | ge j b^o | tuwb | star || 10 

hdzaii | hgkth | l,ihEtg j dze rile | hind | ge | blun ! 

gnb a | [233] glah | l.ilsui | hrar J | hkhab | h 18 gro | btrofi j| 

hrizEtii j gla | litiKg | dze ; bcliir | biflab 11 j sto ] [231] 

I ttsag ] bro \ iil+dri | [ibar [ h«o | hnnh j gceg | 
hdzaii | hglab 1:J | Nag | ge | Jibebi | bbab ! [233] [itog | 15 

l,i be | b bn l,i | fniah [ ,ntO | few [ hnnh ] rnmn | dze | hlobo I 
rfie | lad | ibor 1 dzt? | Oil \ [238] yan j litor ] 
dgiiim | hmu j to | no | brail j l.ddi j nan | rc ] h f glab ls ] biad | 
hhirniiu* 1 ]] [237] 

bldi | rgyed ] l.mir | ia hgin | l.ilad ] hbyamna ]j 

nle | liki l vain [ bklyan | ro j j 1 * rue | ge | bind | Id ] [238] 20 

gse | bbo 1T j bon | re [ bind | m&b ! nrnbna** | 

h selie [ ldd u J l,ini | re j die- ] bp bag j liheh ] [239] ge | by or ]| 

helm | bgrah [ tiu j liar 1( | dze j 31 hkhab | bgro | ge | bkfthi || 

-’nle | biiid | [ 240 ]“ rpag re ! gso j bide j hlad | hbtisbt | 
gse [ hlad | liter | dze | beah j [24 J] l.iyuti l.ibro | nri J| 25 

hno j rgaui J kho | re ] amyi j him - 1 j bgyarm j 
amyl | bun j nne j re j thn hmi | [ 242 ] brgytm | a to ] aniyi J 
buu 1 bio || 

gse j blad | thor | dze | hchiih | Van j tlao-r ' 


I Jtew! rdio-n*! * Wi'flflf rdio-ra 1 * fr addrti heiou' lint. 

* l,i addM btlow 1 iR™J 1 Mdi-t* T * * Am: 

T Htmi Iihul B gah perhapa u faulty anl tcipotfon of (fldi. 

* Read bnar rr ? Of. 1. Z24. iq h here erwatti vul. 

II A eomdkm [of KLsbarl. 11 b udded Mw lint. 

“ Head hfiluK ijvr ft ] glah), “ n Wotr fine. 

11 rpya mwuwd otti. Read bmlj-re ? 11 Sie [for I )„ 

IT Correct'd from xi L 11 n& added below lint. 

** nu | liar, bf.Ia ip Rtit. correction uf (fdia ; Kdaih. 

81 Ftmdtwrfifln reinforred. 13 k bat eroxted out. 

11 Idamhi iiete etvt&td out. ” nil underline comttiots (of (Itf- 


390 TEXT: LlMSft 243-^>7 

gw | y*d | [243] Mw 1 ] hkkali | gro 1 btrodlii [| 
hldi | hr gyed ] brer* | g» j fcbo ] bbon I hia<\ \ mu \ nmhim \ 
[244] 

dgufcu I mu I bto ! re [ breb j Vdi I bnan | re I gse J bkd | 
li bytimim |j 

gw 1 'lad I [215] I re I bpro | kbo | bbon |i 5 re | bIM [ nm | 

Lflft | hdfk. | 

6 tigu | bimi j btor 4 | bpro j [24®] bbo 4 j bban' | hmb | bid* l 
hnanra | lilac! | ma | oiabnft | 

Itldi | brgyed | brar T | bpro [ bbo ) [247] bbon J re j bbd | ma | 
liman* J| 

gae | elou \ eLaar | re [ bind | btob | myen | 
beam ] [243] (tfani* | btam j hldir 10 | gso | btab [ Mam | m [[ 
bJdi I igyed | b u rar | rgyed | btre \ bto I [249] ge [ gae ] bio I 
bkon j| : : |] k . '■ 

10 btaft ia | ro ] bldab | ge | bra | by an | pbyir 11 ' ]' 14 bin | hrebo [ [250] 
brpod | hbos | re 15 1 bbmn ] re | ge j rmt> | Itkmn | hc^g | 

ljitab 1 * I btsab l? | byer | [251] brio | bklsog | blto J ge | 

bban | bribe | bkliebe | bb&n j hre [ bgebe \m\ 
jo | re | b* a gehe | [2>2] re | blub j re j bfie | 

I5 sta [ re | mo | go | eU | g-ri | bban | 

rta j ban j rpng | re | byab 1 " | [253] me | bbyam | re | 
jo j me | bbyam [ re | blab | me | bbyam | na ]| : j| 
bban | Jiklod | hrpag [ 254 ] re | blchvn | [diver j hbrabr 30 | 

bldyo [ bt-or | bmyi || na | 

30 byog | bprali | bdag \ dre= [ bdnin ] [255] re | bpbrab | 
fl&am j stem | bdag | dice | bsar | a tomb i | 
biaii ] bdzab | bMyim | byan 51 | [25®] Idyob® I [ bbyobu [ 
rguiu | bgab , bkuu | by an | brag | nan | Ijbog |j 
htaa | kro j hldod [257] re | byab j rmab J btsftgna | 

25 htor j him | prom | brom | noM j bo | bos \ 


1 It-etiii Imar ro T 1 *• l t jr®‘b‘-r n ? f- 246 , 

1 Sic: tmMOUB jr "itfUtlf 1>v ‘- * -Read hto-rft?: r/ If. 33?J, 236 1 244. 

1 n here crossed sul and npioesd by | . 1 J ro I 

I r*b ?! b added l)elow tine-. Cf. II. 243, 2*$. 1 .?« (/or rftftlms). 

*■ hjujib marked for omiwion. |U Head hldi-rt? I 

II h a corrector'a addition: read hmh-n? ? Cf. It, "43, 24b. 

w A cwTwfiOrt ft/hrtBB or huyj. 31 Correction /rum pbyer* 

m here C-roestd puJ. 11 ro a cmTtttitin oj a iWify u’n'irtj-i r. 

] * rta a/idod here belQitt fins ^aptef -tAfft erojutal cud ?'f. 

11 t* oj h*tMlb iniiJ over or added. 1) irt^J oorr t 

51 toy® here erveued OlU. ^ Head hbrjih-rs T 

11 Underline eorrtclion of hyilin ; a Y&ii a tea is here crossed Oat. 


TEXT: LINES S58-7U 


lino j [35S] alor | due | b \s&m j iiebu | fckatfmn* \\ 
brfca | wa \ bdflit | dze | Ijuo ] bdari ] prom | 

Se | rgo | [259] bJdoni | dze | hpnh | hrg^m l hn&m || 

bkfawi [ btefc [byog I | c i {jp*n | [200] bdrem 2 | gdes || 

b&w j hdruh | luiiLfr | ohi | bgo j heor | rs | byun \ 

baa I f2+JlJ bnab | bdag j ohi | phyer ] chan | b»n ]| 

g-rub J bgobo | bdag | ci | twah | nitrnr | [2U2] bogna \\ 

ij^as | pahi | hdzo | lidza j can [ smfi j hint? I hhfilii | 

g.rah | nag I [203] hbo | gynn | chan |* wteum ; me | g-webi j| 

gAan | ra | gsah | kya | [2G4] gfah | | re | bJdtm | 

hho \ ra 1 buo S kya 1 bno [ btlzam | re | bldan j 

g^afi [ [265] m | g&haa 4 1 ge [ gfiah | tab | brtebu || 

hno | ra | bnon & | kya | khan | ta | gb|a# j [2GG] 

fl trog | btor | bte | dze j b byim j go | g-y ciha 7 j 

bpu | Ido* | lyyu !,i | g© | ]idro | [2S7] bko | hnrtg j 

lisah | by or I hvah | go | bkug | hkho | rho |j 

hpra | hre 1 ^l.iyah | {ge) [268] M' I WaA \ km ii || 

bkynn j bigyab | hyah | ge | bmu | king ] gaim |! L ' J 

\itUh | [2G9J bdzan | bynb | ge | bwah [ no j l.ibrati |[ 

Miuyi I glog | E-yab j ge H n fcwab | brno | bjam | tun* | 

[270] hfso ' I l n nb | bvab ! ge | bbab bbom | rho || 

hwab I ydanm ] ht^mf* | na | b*a | [371] rgya | brko | brkaba | 
btor | brtab [ g-yab | go j bldyaii [ ma I g-yebi || 
bldyan | pab I [272] hr© | re | hm<ilu \ bpab I byab \\ 
hko I bnio I b 1!i yftb | g* I rgya l rko j rkahs [2T3] 
gian | br»b | btoh I ky& \ biioho* J ! I re I ^ da41 1 
bwi l bwa | so | kyah | [274] bhyrni | bdzam | ro j hldan || 
hJdyim | bate | bpuhi j ge | rne [ bdzam | re j bldati [ [37^] 
hldiibha 14 j gsotu j bpbablm 15 ] ge | twab | htlzstni | imbe || 
bno | re | bio | ge j hkyi j [37G] bdmm \ bpbubi [ 

Lau | re ||» l I.iru | go [ g-rab | I ntvg |j 

gaab | te | [277 j htsab | ™ [ binb \ ge | bldohu j bjam | rno | 

bkor | re | bpub l g® I b^m I [S7S] bdzain j SI 

rta J bwa \ hlihui | ra | bldah [ Utiig \ btori | 

g^an | ra | [379] g4an ] ge 17 | g&ii \ btag [ b*™ | 


fa a 4dtd htluur Hnt* 

hjijwj | g-vPftbl imre CfOMfil Out- 

Fur b^Va 1 na ? 



h-dom T A correction (t>/ bj^ropa T). 

* ii adcini btkw fine. 

1 h or & (t} iif-r* croMtd Q Vl* 
endetL * 1 Acne rttwwrf oui. 


IUCVIi » — .»-r ■ - ■ « * -- 

Wit/mw/r 11 

u liO OWiEf/ <Hif ! 

** Sic. 1T Sic {for kjld 1 >. 


] * w Acre CWfiMt-ei OM. 
14 ]j added below line. 


w sic* 11 


302 TEXT: LINES £80-06 

hho ( rail j hho | kyn 1 j Jjino f btflg j [280] Jit on fa) || 
gnah | ma j tlwah | dze j hklml» | rgye j ge ' hthwfiii || 
rayag \ jim- i btftar 1 d'ze t,iix> f [2Sl ] brain . ge j l,i5od | ton. \ 
Uldyah [ ma j gnal.i j dze | atom j hkan ge | Imuii 
s [282] btug 3 mt j rta | h Idyah rgye td | hpuhj; hpnhi | 
b&eg | ame | ge ' hrirn | [idzorn J2fdt| hpan t*n | ge | 
bgal.i ] hrog ! re j hgfib | rug | bdah j £& i libbgni* | 
seg | [284] j-rne j ge j hiLm | bdzoni re [trim | hdzom j bub | 
lildun j| tan J re j [285] hldab | titJig | Jitofnn i |j 
10 brfwm 4 | li brou ; hknir' j hdzan ] h*yui,i |j u [ 288 ] lit hah [| 
10 rpehi | hldab | hrgam j re j hldng | livab ] lithafi | 
mor j |287j Jikyan | hid oh, | re | hbos 11 | g-yaj? ' In than 1 - ]| 
hyiih j hkali | rdznr 13 ; [2H8J bstaaV 1 j by ah | ht[h}an | 
brlelii | hswah j brant ' re | ia hsli | bdzuh | [iriinh 1 ® [2SSJ 1 ] 

IS hkrn | liyog j nior u j Ijgar | bpti j hr hah |j 

rta j hgam | [ijwir j re ' [2!kij [iso j hnah | iithan |[ 

hyah | ln hkiib ,lf | rdzar 5 ' 3 ] b^atsuih | hrihi | hpah || 

bhm | g-ri | [2U1] bfian | --dze | hkyah | hid oh | re | hha[i [| 

It Emm* [ hrihi j hkhoho j dze j hrgyah | [mi j iikehu ] 

20 btsal,! ] par® j [202] dze | hriie j likbnni | ge | Jjagyeg ]| dze | 
btflh | bkholm | hkhohn ]| ge | hkyah j hfdoii | ligymt | eto | 
[ikyah | [2S3] bldoh | bkhcr= J | [ihos j bribi | hriil.in || 
blot [ bptibu | bbos ] ; hrim j ge j hgnis | 

I.ikyah | [214 J hldoh ] hkhor 1 1 b bos \ b.yul,i j hta | da j 
25 lyrics | bfJo.ni \ bkyini | re j hri ] hkrtibii | bbroho || 

[2LS5] bst&ih | bri ] bkJio | dze K || hrgyu | hfSl j [lkalie- 7 | 

btsa | pbor ) dze ] lino j hkho ] bsog | ge hdzoni | dze j 

htflh \ [208] hkhobu : hkluthu t go! bkhzihh"’ ! brdza j heize bgys*‘ [ 

na | 

30 hkab i brdz& | bkhor | b^'^b I g-ri j hto j m | 

1 Cfirreetioii {of kyati) L 1 m an hx&rrtim. 

I g btlow line* ht*a [ unn inltpdtd f i b inked ot^r. 

* bhogTii!, l/if n an * Corttrlr f Mon? tint, JnrtM tjkJoiiu 

* Kwt bkzu-re J * «■ fi ett fniwil mit „ 

* J^uiwItrtnioFi erronttm* imii of tint]. 10 bjj Ami cmuvff ouT. 

II C'imerihm from hldo^, 11 L, li unr/ til mwirrJ out or carrrcitd ? 

ia Rtatl nfak-ra t CJr U. 290, 295. 11 Vorrtef ion from hn-ftcL 

11 Smu #\yti cr&Mttd on/ heforr. b)L 11 ft below lint, 

!1 Read nio n : tf. li. 17 f 33$. *' h hm eroHr l out. 

11 KMow fimv M Smd rdzn-n T Cf.LS&Ti 

11 t* (ar f) litre cret/ff/i out * B r (1) Arre ffwtt auf, 

” Mtad jjo pp: tf. I. 20 3. s * Read likWr* t 

14 Rmd bkitor-rti I u tUe cro**rd Out? 

* f ftr bkcb I Cf. I. 33. ** Sic. 


TEXT: LINES &5TC-3I3 
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tuoah J [2117] liver i hri | rlze | brim \ ge | bgrai || 
hrthi ] lidom | hkyiin j re | hryveb f likro | bhro | 
rfirlie i hhmm | hri | [298] dise | brill | Iibof ; BtsaJd |j 
mb ] bi*wal] | g-wehe | hbos | hatBJih | hldilh |! 
bpuR 1 ] bphyah | myi | call [ g-ribi! [209] [lidom j Kkam | 

Ijjfie j bfs? | Idd oil | bcah ! g-n | nti | f,iyor I, re f 
hri | hiiu | bdzon | g-yqg , re | [300] r^viui | ge | brU.ii [ otE [ 
bvor | re || 

brim bliiohu I b-sflil | by an | hri | tlgra | g™ ! re | bn | hri 
[301] bwud 3 bi |] 

bruib I swa | g-wer 4 | g-ri | brde ] bkhib j| 
fi rne ne g-ri | die j hldiin bplm i jtgpUi | [302] 

It mail | hri) 11 [ bpliail | dze | hg&b‘ | hldohni | l.mah 1 | na | 
hrgyeg i h£iri* | broobo'* | ge | bgub [ [7J03] bldufi i | J bkynd |j 

hrne | [thbrij | feroi 41 1[ kmati j bklm | ®taii || 
hdorn | li-iL ] lirituhu [304] by ah | hmnii | hldyo | brguni ] 
bdom j hgu | htsu | p? ] by&b ! hdtid | hpbab | tia i IS 

hinun | rgam | [305] hgre | na j brihi | hrgam | gre j || 

cdzti | hbyi | bnai'i [ re | braan | nab \ hyu || 
b brad re | hpab | [300] yah | bman | ge | bfgaui | hjilu || 
lib rad ] re ] hpuh ge | bbrad | sta i haid [ re | byab hdn l.i»J | 

[307j bnab [ na | Inman | na | bman 1 b r g am II m \ ^ ram II *° 

b ia glyan ] bie | ge | gzn | bbyi! hbyud \ [308] 

gdzii | [ibyi bnati | re | bnmh | hri | b^as |i 
bgn j bldoit | bran I re | hmun | g-ri | hpah | [300] isn 
dgu [ J ildo | btor [ ge | bman | g-rihi [ hkuti || 
hum | wa | ran [ ge j hgab | [310] ] IdcWi | bkyurl || 25 

bps b | hldon | bran | re | Iddirn hinai'i | hto || 
rue | bldab j bror 53 | |3i l] Imiafi | sta me hi j| 
giLiU : hbyi | bruin | re j bri; | stah j mo hi [ 
lipdi [ bidon | bra is | ld [3J2] g-rihi j sta [ mehi | 

bdoiH bgul,m | rmar 1 ' | bri | stnh j mohi ] 

bjubn | bbrad | rrnnr 1 * j g-ri | Hta | [313] me Isi | 

na | g-ri j hkruhu j h bn> || 

hmur | liao | bbnd 17 | ge | brkom ' likni j baud j na f 

1 ctadh added Mov time. 1 bphus I * d addtd beto it line, 

* Ktffii p. wd-hj, 1 igyu It* ne rro/urtt ■enul. * b ln'totr fi»f, 

I h bri™ tint {rt corTf'twn of r). * n « correction of HI. 

* UorrtctiQn from hnclm. ll> ra | hfui]jr |] hfrt cro*W wti, [j. 

II Read bro-mr r/. I. 310. ! * j or m htte cmMer/ ouJ. 

u Jlead hnj.pe.< ef, U J<?J r 14 in**** tf. 1 . 30S, 

lt Rtail nna-ro 1 ,6 Rfad rnm-ra J |T Vaderiinc mrrcctrdfmm hboa. 


3U 
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TEXT: LINES 31+-33 

gyan | [314] g-ri | bjim | hno | hkhog | re | bphab || 
g*rah | b*»b | hkbebo || na || bnor | lidzan | rgo | [315] btobo || 
rgo | hrab | bnor | bdzah | byab | btobo || hyab | btan | rmar | 
byab j [31b] hknihu | hbro | re | brgyeb | bkrubo 1 1| bvan | bldyuh | 
6 hkyer | ge | hldah | hrgam | hfdaag | [317] bldog | bpo | brbom | 
btobo || po | rbom | [mor | bldog | g-vab | to | dze | bwa | ne | bphe j 
[318] 'byab | btan | rmar | byab | bkrubu | bbro|j bldebi | bawab 1 
bnior | b»li | hdzan | ldvono 5 | [319] ‘rgya | bhi | bke | bldebi |»wab j 
dai || brgyuh | hni | bke | brim | re | hldobu | ‘brgvab | [320] b&i j 
10 bke | g-yog j re | brgyan | rhe | re | bhobo || hkhru | re | bkyan j 
bldebi | swah | rian | ba 3 j [321] atoii | bpon | hprorn | ge | bldebi j 
b»wa | hrsut'i | re | brgyeb 4 | krubu | bpro |j kliru | b.vog | [322] 
rhor 3 | bgar | bpu j hchea j bho | bkhob | hprom | re | brne | rdam | 
bte* | be | ge I bkhrubu | [323] byog | band | re | bche | rgyo | hkyirn | re j 
15 brgyeb | hknihu | bbro | re | g-vab | [324] bpan j bwag | 
bdzobu | l.ikru | byog | re | bdzobu | hkhad | htobi | 
hbri | bdzobu | kyim [325] re | byab | hkruhu | bbro || || 
b»e 7 be | hkobo | bgyan || re | hlab | bko | bgyan || [320] 
hnab | bpag | bldir® | b»e | btab | bdam || 

20 btrog | bdre | hte | re | brgye* | byo | bran 10 na [327] ge | gae | 
bko | bgyan j| 

bsebe | bko | bo | bgyan | ge 11 | hrgyaii | bdihi | btron | re | 
bkab 13 | [328] bpyab | bldan || 

| flene aftan | I.il<iir | bkhob 13 | btab 14 | hdamna | 
hhnh | bpag | ldir ,& | 1329] bri | g$e | hpuhi | re | 
hkhali | gaan | bran | re j hkho | hdal.t | hdamna || 

25 htor | hpuhu [330] bbos | dze | brgvo | liaeg | g^egra 14 | ge | 
rgyo | bto | atin || 

rta | hsa | g-ver | dze | rbyo 17 1 [331 ] gseg | gaer | go | rgyo | bto | 
l *stin | 

hgu | bmor | hkrur 1 * | hrkom | bbroh | bprab | [332] 
aes | bkeg | hrko j bge j hklu | bprab | hyuhu || 
hkhram j re j brdan | yah | brkom | [333J bpyi | bprab || 


1 bo a correction [of [mho). * 

I ha added Mow line. 

• Head rAo-ro: <f. L 249. * hno ? 

• Head hldi-ro or hldir-re: ef. U. 328, 337. 

• Sie/or rgyed: ef. 1. 33S. 

II hkah here written below line. 

** h added below line. 

14 hkah above this and below ge ef. 1. 327. 
u Head kh-re or ldir*ro t Cf. 1. 326. 

,T For rgyo ? 14 rt here crossed out. 


bo ? or a correction of bo 7 
4 b a correction [of A T). 
’ hi here crossed out. 

14 n added Mow tine. 
11 b Mow line. 


•• Sic [for gier: see l. 331). 
14 Head hkru-ro ? 



TEXT: LINES 334-49 
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bldi | hro j bgoh | re | hkeg | brko 1 1 brko | byubu || 
gsah | rkab | [334] glar 2 | hwab | brog | tddon | 
bwah | brog | rno | ge j bkeg | rko | hwad | 

3 kruhu j [335] bthe | bprah | dze| b*rog | ge | bro | 
hwad | hwab J rho | ge | rgyobo | bto j stih | [336] 
rman | bwi | bkho | ge ] rgyobo | bto | st*ih ] 
kin | htah | rgvobon | re | hies | ta | hrgyon || 

«to | the | the | re | [337] stor | btab | bdzon [ 
btor | hrtab | hldir® | hstor | ma | swan || 
tor | hrtah | 7 rme [338] ge | stor j hdzo | bdzebi | 
btrog | bdrcbe | bte | re | brgved | bvo | hran | ge | Mtor | bdzo | 
[339] bdzebi | 

sroh | bhe | hser* | stor | W | hpvid | 

likvu | bldon | brhor* | bkvab | bwa | [340] ner 10 | Mtor | bdebi | 


15 


hphyid || 

htor | lirtab | rme | ge | Mtor [ ma | bsan | phycr | ma | bswan 
[341] rne j bprom [ bldir 11 j bphvar | ma | bswan | 
rgyed j brah | btor 12 | pvar | ma | swan | 
htor 1 btab | [342] rme | ge j phyer [ htao | btsehi || 
kin | hldo [ sme [ re | mye 12 | brab | btsab | ge [ 
hko | rho | khi | re | [343] 14 | rhe | bho | b&» | 
hldyan | bpu | bbri | re | mehi | bklu | bcab | 20 

sroi'i | fie j gfe | re | idah 1 [344] [bdebi] 16 | bpvid || || 
hbo | broh | brog | re | blah | bkyah | bras | re | b$es | gii | 

[345] [bdzubi] || - 

rgyeb | hchi | bro 14 1 re | gdag | yah | la | por 17 1 bI Mi I bdzubi | | 
byu | bst&ab | kyira | [346] re | bdam | sleg | glom || 25 

rta | bsahb 14 | g*yer | ge | bdam | sleg | gcibi || 
hyu | hgyi | ka | [347] dze | hrim | glebu | ge | b&g || 
stan | bro | bra | dze | brnebe | bho | ge | hpom || 
glyah | ru [348] bhu | bhur | dze | hrim | glehu | ge | bci | 
hgw ,# eg | bwebe | hphab | bphab | dze | bthar | phyah [349] ge | 
brub || 

gri | ge | gsen | b»e | ge | hchan | bji m I btson | ge | rmon || 
g here crossed out. s Head glare T * kluhu T *lu here crossed out. 

Something here crossed out. 1 1 over ‘ 

Read hldi-ro: ef. U. 326. 328. 1 b ,dir here crossed out. 

Read (wc-re. as in l. 343. * Head hrto-re. Read no n. 

Read hldi-re ? 11 Read hlo-re ? “ Or rgyo for ^ rgyed T 

rgy®. error for the fotloudng rno, here crowed out. . * 

g Acre crossed out. ,r la | P° r <*dde*l below /•««; ef. I. 349. 

For b»Uah ? The first b(i) (/or U ?) added below line. 
w inked over. 


30 



396 TEXT: LINKS 350-63 

1 por | ge | [350J* bvu | bsteab | hkyim | re | bcihi | btobo | ge | 
hnun || 

rui | hldom* | hgor [351] hSebe | hti | ge | bnan || 
byu | list sab | hkyim | re | bdnm | sleg | gtaob | don | 
glyan | ru | [352] gtsob | re | mehi | cha | brhe || || 
bphu | bphu 4 | mur* | hdzu | hdro | bkus | 
nan | pa | bsam | re | [353] bwab | brab | bbyamnn | 
gzu | bdro | bpbor 4 | hchi | bdo | bdynn | 
bbroil | hldar | hdzam | re | do | Ido | bdzo | bpcbi 7 | [354] 
brab | brtre I bdub* | 

btor | b^o | bti | ge | htah | hldun | bbanna | 
hrtah | nan | bwar* | [355] hthab | bbro | bgran | 
bnur | bnab | rgyeh | na | hnu | hldo | bldyobo || 
byah | re j rgyeh | na | van [35b] hldyab | bWyab || 

[ldzon | bvo | [isid | dzc | ate | he | hdzu | ge | gcig | 
bkc | bplan | bdra j dze j [357] thar | mye | ge | hlon || 
g-webe | hldvab | bldor | g-wehe | ako | bbab | dze | 

bram | yah | phlah | [mar 10 [358] || || 
hpo | bldah j iitor 11 | brab | btoh | gaohu || dze 12 | rfie | ge | hgo]| 
na | bgo | na | bgon | 

rta | swa | [359]. .. hkohu | l.iprom | htoho | 
btor | bdro j hiio | ge | bnu | glan | slug | na | 
nu | glan | phor 1 ’ | [360] .... mo u | hna | 
brtab | avail | hpeg“ | na | hkel.iu | hprora | to || na | 
bnu | glan | rho | go j kebu [361] pr[o]m | glan | na | kehu 
prom | pwati 1 * j 

btor | bdro | hho | ge | brhe | bpo | bhe | ge | hkohu | prom 
[362] bdzobo || na | gebu j prom | pwah | 
hkehu | prom [ ufiar | hthali j brbyo 17 | btobo | 
hdza | mu | bhvoh 1 ® j re | [363] like j ma | bhvon lv | hmu | lom 
ge | bbyim | 

1 hint) hen crossed out: ef. 1. 345. 1‘erhaps por-go also irn* intended to hr 
crossed out. 

1 hgon here crossed out. 

* Correction (of hldoh): hgom here crossed out. 

4 Ths second [h jplm crossed outf * He mi mu-re ! 

4 Head hpho-re or bphor-re * CJ. I. 1S3. 

1 do .. . hpehi in maryin (to be inserted heret). 4 hhub f 

* Head hw ur-rr' or htra-re T ,# hnud ? [istktd over), 

“ Head nlor-r® or nto-re ? 11 rgye here crossed out. 

l * Head phor-re or pho-re ? 14 mu here crossed out. 

14 Head hphypg* ? CJ. 1. 170. 14 n correction Jrom g. 

M bbyo ? (inked over). Sflnr - ? 14 l,i6yolie! hiyofte! 

14 hnyenc T linyoho ? 
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TEXT: LINES 364-78 

hkohu H 1 him 11 1 kwa ! kwa a | ge | re | bnab | 

bdza | ma | [364] line | na | rta | ge | htom | bphab | 

like | ma | bnyebe 3 die | btor | ge | bdzo | btseh | 

bkehu | bkith'| duah [365] na | bldyah | bkah | dwan ||| 

rgon | va | myer 4 ] rbvo | rgyer | bldyah |[ ® 

ht.nog | bram | myer* j so | na | [366] bsid ! | 

rbyo | g-ver ] bnor 7 1 rgon | wa | did || 

hkebu | prom | myer 9 1 bnu | glah | Idyah || 

bldyah I [367] byab’n | byo | doh | gnab 10 | hgoh | mvag || 

hsaii | khyan j dzwe | hvah | bvo | doh || n hyabh‘ 2 | gon | [368] 10 

mvag || 

gsebe | can | bldyah | dzo | hrham | hdar | byubu || 
brim | bpran | bram j dze j [369] h&be I rdzor | hfiab I 
hid van | bgoho | bdzin 13 | re | tnebi \ brab | bdab na | u 
hld'van | vub» [370] hrho 1 * | dze | bkle | ge | htnh | bldon j 
meiii | apebi | brab | j©| bldelie | ge | btab | bldon | [371] 15 

bdzam | hbroh | broh | re^hbah | bko | btar | dze \ l7 blde | ge [ 

btab | bldon || .... I I I 

hkmg | [372] kyah | hldom | re | hrne | bho | hdzar | dze | 

bldebe l ge | litab | hldon || * 

hldvaii I byu | hjo" | [373] [dze] | bkad | l.ron | re | brgyon | 
hdi.m | bbroh | bron>* | re | bbaii | bko | btar | dze | bkod | 

13,41 W" 6 1 I bto | re | .ky.m , b* 1 bd»r II 30 

bpab | btre | btho | bvab | I»- [375] .. bdzer* | bphvo | hi. | 

g 3, -we | 

I amc | bldo | rbyi | hldyibi I bkad | brer-~-1 igyen 

137#]_rab | bgo | cig | dze | bkad | hron | re | rgj-en || 

bdza| btrog | bram | bdzar | [377].. | bpag 1 cig I dze , bkad | 

hroh j re [ rgven ||| 

hpab | hldah | bro | dze | bee | ge | [378] btnl | re | bse | ge | 

blobbi || i it. it 

baab | htsan ] dzeh« | rkom | bthul | na | rkom | ge | bron || 

1 Punctuation doubted by rtvtser. 11 her * 

• h* crossed out? Or inscrUdf 4 *«>' mye-re or 

» Punctuation a correction. * ra - vt? % re ^ m > cf ro 1 

a R«vi hnor-ro T 1 Read myorcor myor-re . 

• b added below line t * * line 

u Omit hyodon |] J (metre). . ^ 14 hio» 

u hiin ♦ 14 Or hdtA corrected to hilan . W ° 1 

•• I \.r, out or nnjorrut. " A bad li h^ rro^out. 

•• Souuthing krre crtuurJ out. “ br*»r t bdzar t 


25 


yZ, eroornl ou, » b~r t ^rror/or b~0 1 r. t). " n Ulou bar. 
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TEXT: LINES 379-98 

bos [379]—o[g] | dze[8pe l ]bi I gc | bdza J na | spebi || ge | 
bthon || 

scs | rtsig j moh | go | htsali | [380].hrabi [ hwebi | brtnh | 

ge | brtaig | moh | hkun | na | 

rtsig • mon | [381] hsad | na | taig j mon | we ; ge j bt-sab ] bpu* I 
hloho | 

bbri | «lod | bldo | dze | spo | ro [382] re | bto || 

5 bdza | hlduhi | line | ge | tsa 5 | brgyo | trdza | na | 

bdzah | hlduh | bkuh | na | bdza | Id [383] hsad | na | l.ulzab | 
hldah | hwebi | ge | bteab | rgye | hlo |* 
byah | bthe | ge | b«a<l | dze | ldyo [384] robo | bpabh*i | 
bdzam | bbroh | bron | dze | hldvo | bro | bpehi || 
brsehi* | bp«g | slog [385] dze | hrfie 7 | brom | ge | bti | na | 
brne | ge | hrlomhi | : | 

10 btizo’ | chi | te | re | blab | bhah* [380] byab | btab | bldyan | 
bro l0 | bpebi || 

hdzam j bbroh |broh || hbah | bko | btar | [387] cig | dze | 

bldyon | bro | bpebi || u 

bldyan | byu | bjo | cig | dze | htor 12 | ge | bkroms | 

[388] mor | taab | khrom | re || u byah | tea | beer |l 
15 tor | kru j brgj’an j re | brtah | hpah | hphar [389] 

btor | aflah | nli | re | rta | bldag | b«ag | hldynh | bjo | bkromni | 
14 bdzam | bbroh | hroh | [390] re | bban | bko | btar | ge | 
gdzu | bti | khyan | hdag | ge | bko | bto | swad | 
skvan | bbe | [391] [bkvajb | ge | bnab | bdibi | btahur || 

20 bldyan | byan | b.vo | ge | hgyab | bnab | t-sur | [392] 
hldyi | bi | rgyed | brab | btor | bbroh | bgyah | don j 
hroh | ma | bho | re | htar 1J | ma | bg»n [393] 

[brgyed | hAah | sme | hyed | re | bbroh | hk[m]bu | hbro || 

bpo | bdarn | btor | -re-e-re] [394] [.rh—m-dub. 

btor 1 *!?) bbroh] [395] [.bgun | ge | gdab | kum !] 

[390] [. . . ge | gdab | bgam] [397] [.mu(?)—g | glahj 

[398] [.bab | dze ?]. . . 

1 ? * Corrected from bpo. * tsa added below line. 

• Punctuation reinforced. * h below line, bi croeted out T 

• Correction of haehi ? T nlze here trotted outf * bj° * 

• btah T *• Punctuation due to reviser (correction of b ?)• 

u Punctuation reinforced. 11 Correction from btore T 

u Punctuation reinforced. 14 Punctuation reinforced. 

u htah ! '• bldi? 









VOCABULARY 

(Alphabetical order of headwords according to the Tibetan system, 
the root -consonant a, and their Prefixes in sequence (for «letaiL» **> 
Note), 1 and the five vowels, a. i. u, e. o. being in the usual suocewion. 
Ncmerau other than page-numbers {p..pp .) refer to Un« of the MS.. 
as shown in the Text, page-numbers to this volume.) 

K 


ka (o Suffix) <p. 182)! 346 bg>'i°- 
kum , 305. 

ke =■ hke I, q. c. 199 rgyahgni 0 . 
kehu = hke II, hkehu. getm, q.r. 
176, 360-1 -prom; 177 -hkab 
(p. 316). 

ko = tiko V, q.v. 202 rtnari bn 0 . 
kw.-kwa 363. 
kya I, 96 -htan-ta. 

11 « Tib. skya. crop (p. 355). Set 
aim kyah. 263 g4aii°; 264. 279 
hn n° ; 265 hnon°; 273 gsah- 
-lirnh bton 0 (p. 317). 

_ -wa-nc ■» l)kyab-t>wa-ne, 

162 (pp. 253. 338). 
kyah » Tib. kyah, also. even 
(pp. 204. 311-12) or = hkyah 

II. St* also Jyun. 98; 192 -ni; 
372 (pp. 318. 345). 
kyanni. 192. See kya*. 
kyah — kva II. crop. 273 «*e° 
(pp. 297, 341). 

kyim ■ hkyim. home, taken home, 
q.v. 324. 345 -ro (pp. 218, 246). 
k>TJ = fykyu, speed, swift, q.v. 161 
-kloh; 214-hldoh (pp.253.255). 
kyeg = Tib. khvag, hkhyags. freeze, 
be congealed, numbed . 102 hsi° 

(pp. 226. 301). 

ltycn = Tib. nkyen. tfuirlr, dexterous. 
103 the° (p. 322). 

kyer = Tib. kyer, erect, or = hkyer, 
q.v. 138 -rbo; 145 hbo°. 
krah = Tib. kroh-he, kroh. stand¬ 


ing upright’, inkhran. hkhrnh*. 
lik mh, robust. hard. solid 
(pp. 288-90). See also hldah- 
-kruh/hkran/hkhruh. 85-hur- 
•hur (p. 290). 

kru-hrgyah ■» hkhru°. 388 (p. 
312). 

kruhu = hkru. q.v. 321 -fcpro = 
hbro; 334 -hthe. 

kro - Tib. khro. hkhro. anger. 
256 hta*°- 

kla a Tib . kla*. abundant, un¬ 
limited. 143 hgor°; 206 hkor« 
(pp. 238. 297). 

klag I *» Tib. glag. tarnmergeyer. 

173 -lirwatl (pp. 257, 341. 345). 

II a Tib. gtags. occasion, season. 
268 hmu° (p. 298). 
klar ■ glar, q.v. t 205 hrah°. 
klu = Tib. gloh, ldoh, loh. blind 
(pp. 131, 138, 223). See also 
mchi/hmehl - klu. 6 go; 342 
-re (pp. 223.341). 

— -htah (a Suffix. pp. 182-3). 336 
(p. 223). 

- hto (a Suffix, pp. 184-5). 37 

(p. 246). 

_ rto 25 1 blind rock (pp. 138, 

- hrto 24 ) 223). 

_ hldo (a Suffix, pp. 186-7), 

blindness. 342. 

gkom. Prospective form of Ijkom II. 
q.v. (pp. 137. n. 1. 200. 368). 
222 swa° (p. 305). 
hkan I = Tib. gai’i. full. all. See 


1 A !ote. The rcsult-ant order of consonants is aa follows: 

K r.. *s*K ™ 
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aiao hgaA. 62 hl<lyn°; 151 nor- 
-geefi; 108«liiri°; 104 chah° (?); 

190 wb° (?); 250 bgal.‘°: 281 
atom 0 (pp. 147, 173, 228, 241, 
285, 328), 

11 = Tib. khai'i, house. See also 
hkhari. 208 *hcig (p. 234). 

hkah-hkah. onomatopoeic ? 11 

brwah 0 ; 184 hram° (p. 344). 
hkad 1 = Tib. hkhod. hkhad, build, 
settle. ? 133 -re. 

II ■ Tib. gad, rock, precipice ? 

-hrori 373, 375-7 (p. 268). 

hkab — Tib. kha?>. house, family. 
See also hkhab. 106-l}dro; 110 
(p. 335).* 

hkam 83 -Mtau; 130 htliah-phu°; 

209 g-rihi-hlclorn 0 . 
hkah 1 Tib. kha, mouth, speech, 
occasion, or Tib. bkal;. word, 
command. Ste also hkhah. 

117 hnui°; 137 hwa°; I53hke°; 
158 hkolu*°; 178 ko^u 0 . klyaA°; 

191 «kar°; 204 gaah°; 364 
hkehu°; 365 hldvan° (pp. 174, 
i79. 200, 218, 252. 275. 315-16, 
338). 

II — Tib. dka).>, steep, difficult, 
scarce. See also rluh. 46 mo° 

(p. 286). 

-khab/hkhab, speech -concealing. 

105 hkhab; 106 khab (p. 315). 
-hgan ,<dltalk. 194, 207 (p.315). 

— -hgo = Tib. kha-beigo, advice, or 

bkoh-bflgo. exhortation. 105 
(p. 315). 

— -hcog = Tib. kha-crug, counsel. 

105 (p. 316). 

-hldom, mouth-bound -■ Tib. 

khn-adom, gag ; cj. bkah-hdoma, 
instruction. 66 (p. 314). 

— -hpyuh, rebuke (Tib. hphya). 

327-8 (p. 315). 

— -hrah, intlependent in speech ; cf. 

hrnnhkuh. 104 (p. 314). 

— -rdza/hrdza, accordant in 

speech. See also hkhuh°. 287, 
290, 296 (p. 315). 

— -gsah, secret speech-, cf. g*aii> 

-hkah. 214 (p. 314). 
hkahi = hkah 1 (?), y.r..-4-hi. 239 
(p. 315). 


hkahe — Idee 1. 205 hrgya-hfti°. 
hkar I = Tib. bkar, akar. gar, cigar, 
agar, separate off, pen, encamp¬ 
ment (pp. 247, 343). 45 hrih- 
•rvra°; 204 «or-Idda 0 (p. 
343). 

II, for bkhar ? 192 °rpag (p. 242). 
hkarni = hkar I-f ni; 204 (p. 343). 
hku I. a Suffix = hgu, Tib. gu 
(p. 258). 22 amufru-tiku 

Tib. sini-gu, »myi-gu, amyig- 
ma, ittnyu-gu, wnyug-ina, myu- 
gu. myug, reed, 

II <m Tib. hkhu. vie, contend, 
offend, d-c. See also hkus; 152 
°mo (pp. 228, 264). 
hkun, be. hollowed out, or, meta¬ 
phorically, cave in » Tib. kh un, 
hole, pit (pp. 266-7). 124 

tdda/t-kran°; 309 g-rUd°; 380 
hrtaig-moh 0 ; 382 l>dzal>-lildal> 0 
(pp. 180, 266, 270). 
hkum ? = hkom II (Tib. hkhums, 
d*c.). q.v. 250 rmo° (p. 294). 
hkuhu = Tib. khu, sap, broth. 74 
°nehu (p. 250). 

hkus, Aorist of hku II. 352 hdro° 
(pp. 264. 285). 

hke I a Suffix used with numerals (?) 
(pp. 241, 272). See also hkehc, 
hkahe. 54 Aa°; 53, 199, 319, 
320 rgyah-hm°, die. 

II •* Tib. Itho, profit, get, kho-pa, 
trader, die. (pp. 241-2, 289, 
316-17, 363. 364). 

— -hkah, trade-talk, 52. See also 

kehu°, hkehu°, hkehe°, gehu° 
(pp. 316-17). 

— -prom, profit-making. See 

prom, hprom, d-c., and also 
kehu <> l hke^u <> l gehu 0 , 176. 

- plan-hdrah, bazar, 195, 356; 

-IiplaA-hdra (pp. 241-2). 
hkeg =» Tib. Icag. keg. kog-ma, 
kog-ma. mischief, h ind nance, 
injury, accident; dkag, con¬ 
stipation; bkag, bkog, obstruc¬ 
tion, prohibition ; akag. mischief, 
die.; khag-po, difficult, die .; 
khoga, hkhcgH, obstruct, debar, 
die. ; gag, wadding, quinsy; 
gags, obstructed ; g*gs, stoppage. 
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<£■<?.; <igag, hinder, d-e.; bgag, 
hinder, d-c .; bgegn, htndrancr, 
dec.; hgng, hgng*. obstruction ; 
hgegf). hinder, d-e. See ala o 

hgag, hrgyeg. 

hkeg-hrko, rko 332, 333, 334 
(pp. 338. 340). 

hkehi «= kke II (?)+b». 15 hstom- 
hkom°. 

hkehu = hke II, ke^u, q.v. 

— -hkah = like Il-hkah. 304. 

- prom. 177-8,362,368 (pp. 274, 

318. 335). 

— -me, profit-fire. 170 (pp. 274-5, 

285. 316). 

hkehe I «= hke I, q.r. 291 ^rgyalj- 
hni°. 

II - hke n. q.v. 125 nlah 0 
(pp. 288-9, 335). 

— (II) -hkah « hke (I!)®. |58 

(p. 310). 

hkes, A oriel form of hke II. 36 
hpah-broO 0 (p. 269). 
hko I a Particle ■= Tib. ko, go 
(u-ith Pronouns) (pp. 201, 245, 
260). 195 hlda° (p. 245). 

II «=• Tib. mgo. hgo, head, chief, 
initiative (pp. 260-1). See also 
hgo. 

III = Tib. go, place, room. See 

also hgo. 

IV * Tib. ego, gate. See also hgo, 
rgo. 

V 1 - fckho III (Tib. bkho, be, or 

deem useful or necessary-, dgoe, 
necessary (pp. 262-3)) T 125 
hldnii-kmii 0 ; 158 rman-bri°; 

203 hbri° (pp. 287, 289). 

— -hgyan, cause, fault 1 See also 

hkoho. 325, 327 (p. 264). 

— -rrio, leader ? See. also hkho° 

(pp. 262-3). 53-6, 272, 342. 

- htar (I?), head-released, ef. 

hbu hpor? 68, 371, 373. 386. 
390 (pp. 268. 331). 

- hto 390 (p. 264). 

— -htori, gate, or place, surrender. 

ing. See also hgo°. 212 

(pp. 260-1). 

— -hltuh/hlduh. Cf. hkholi-^ta^, 

iikho-hdah (p. 264). 202, 203. 

— -hnag (II), black-head, com- 
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tnons ■» Tib. mgo-nag. 266-7 

(p. 260). 

hko-bphyag. 101 hkoho 0 , signal a 
desire to speak T See also hkho- 
-hphyag (p. 264). 

— - wchi, room-making = Tib. go- 

byed. 100 (p. 260). 

— -sc-hgro-re-htsa, those who 

hate (others)placed above them J 
Or those who come to the topi 
Set se-hgro (pp. 186, 264). 
hkog I = Tib. hgog, bkog, khog, 
snatch, pull out, uproot. See also 
hkhog I. 23 btaah-gsom°; 64 
rb*b-ria-hko° ? 

II = Tib. Ucog. secret; Ao-Ucog, 
open ami secret. See also hkhog 
IV. 189 hio°; 267 -hkho-rno 
(p. 285). 

hkoh, = Tib. goft. * upper ’ ? 223 hton°. 
hkoni, written for hkon (Chinese 
chuon, cAaptcr)-(-nL 249 ^4o° 
(p. 140). 

hkob = Tib. kiiab. kheba, hkheba, 
hgehn, dgab, kliob. cover. See 
also hkhob. 107 n/i-hrom°. 
hkom I = Tib. *kani. «kom, dry, 
thirst, <kc. 12 libo°; 15 stom° 
(pp 231. 315). 

II = Tib. hkhuma, perform, or 
Auxiliary Fw6(pp. 137 n. 1,200, 
368). See also gkom, hgom. 
32 hgru-ma°; 118 bgnm°; 136 
gt mtP; 166 yob°; 175 #wa° 
(pp 142. 243. 309, 345). 
hkohi •* hkah u. 1 1 q.v. -me, speech- 
fire. 170 (pp. 275. 285). 
hkohu I 363. 

II speak (Chinese k*ou ?) (pp. 254, 
256-7, 264). See also hkhohu. 

- prom, phrom, Ac., use speech. 

166 phrom; 168 bprom; 
169 hprom; 171 hphrom; 

172 phrom; 174, 177, 180 
bprom; 359 )iprom; 361 prom 
(pp. 274. 278, 316. 335). 

— -me speech-fire. See also hkohi°. 

171 mdfo; 173 (pp. 257. 345). 
hkoho — l»kohu II, q.v. 101 -hko- 
•bphyag (p. 264). 

- hgyan = hko°, q.v. 325, 327 

(p. 264). 

d 
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hkor I = Tib. akor, hkhor, khor, 
go round, return, entourage 
(pp. 271-2. 295). See also 
hkhor. 53 [-re]; 277 *ro (or is 
this hkor UT) (p. 271). 

II ■ Tib. hgor, delay, rest, be idle. 
See also hjjor. 205 -kla (p. 

239). 

— -htah (a Suffijr. pp. 182-3), out* 

out i entourage. 92 (p. 239). 
hkwan (T) 212 -hgo. 
hkwehe 131 hbye°. 
hkyu-wa-he = kya°/ hkyah°, qx. 

215, 339 her (pp. 253, 338). 
hkyan I m Tib. kynh, even. also, 
drc. See ttlso kyah, gyan. yah. 
344 hla^° (T) (pp. 204. 311). 

II serfl (pp. 148, 297-8. 312). 18 
l.ikrugo; 141, 143. 274, 287 
mor° (pp. 295, 297, 323). 

III written for hgyiu». 114 -na. 

— -rgyah/hrgyuh, *tore-bed t 42. 

81. 268*(pp. 298-9). 

— -hldon, runaway serf ? 287, 291- 

3 (pp. 239, 297-8). 
hkyuh-hwa-ne, a dost of living 
creature*, crop-work-injure ? (p. 
255), possibly with political 
allusion. 339. See also kya°/ 
hkya Q . 

hkyl -» Tib. khyi, dog, 275 (pp. 285, 
287). 

hkylm, taken home, included in 
company = Tib. khyim, home ; 
hkhyim, whirl; hkhyims, halo-, 
Ifgyiin, circumference. See also 
kyim, skyim, hskyim. 37, 
294. 297. 323, 350, 351 -re 
(pp. 246-7). 

hkyu s Tib. dkyu, dkyus, run, 
race; likhyu, run auriy; hgyu, 
move quickly; brgyugs, race. 

— -hldoh, swift-fleeing. 339 (pp. 

253, 255). See also kyu<\ 
hkyud *= Tib. rgyud, Miring, line¬ 
age, drc.; brgyud, id.; kbyud, 
lukhyud, hkhyud, hold, em¬ 
brace, d'c. (pp. 252. 258). See 
al*o hkyud, 220 ixlzo 0 ; 307 
gru-hbyi°; 303 hgak-hldoA° 
(pp. 173, 252. 258. 270). 
hkye, offspring, child — Tib. ukye. 


akyea, khye-bo, khyehu (pp. 
320, 368). 39 -p»hmu. 
hkycb - Tib. khyab. fill T 13 
li*rehi°° hkvcb; 17 ne° °hkyeb 
(p. 221). 

hkyer * Tib. hkhyer, carry away; 
chu*yia-hkhyor, carried away 
by water. 56 hlnih-hrHg 0 ; 316 
byiu’i-)ildyui\. or is this = kyer, 
erect, q. v. ? 

hkru •» Tib. bkra. klira, criss-cross, 
variegated. 

- hrug. cross dyke T 13. 

hkrag Tib. akrap. fear. 135 
hidag-nag°. 

hkr.ui ■ krah, robust, drc., q.v. See 
also hkhrah. 91, 112, 124 
hldah°* (pp. 180. 288. 291). 
hkri ■■ Tib. khri. scat, chair, bed. 
See also khri, hgri. 81 hut* 
(pp. 298-9. 317).’ 

hkru — Tib. kru-ra, the lowest class 
of the people; dkru, abomination, 
filth ; hkhm. hklirud. wash ; 
khru*. hkru, hkru* (pp. 148, 
229, 295-7). See also kru, 
kruhu, hkruhu, hkruho, 
hkrur, khru, hkhru. 

hkhruhu, hkhrur. 313 -baud. 

— -hbro, taste as filth. Sts also 

kruhu, hkruhu, hklu 

(pp.’ 295-7).* 221, 222, *297 

(p. 228, 296). 

— -hyog, vile servants. See also 

hkruhu, khru. 289, 324 

(p. 218). 

— -r e,. being filth. See hkrur, 

hkhrur. 

hkrug, quarrel (Xoun and Verb), 
revolt, be disturbed, agitated, 
quarrelsome » Tib. dkrug, 

dkrugH, hklirug, hkhrups (id.), 
cf. pruK, break (pp. 144-5. 
258). 

— -hrdzo, troublesome indzu. 16 

(pp. 144. 258). 

— -hkyan, troublesome serf. 18 (or 

hkrug a Verb J ); 371 (kyah; 
or hkrug a Xoun 7) (pp. 145, 
295. 318. 323). 
hkruhu ■» hkru. q.v. 

- hbro. See also hkru°. 313, 
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3 J fi h 3 IS, 323, 325; $04 hbrolio 
fpp, 2*8. 2m). 

bkruhu-hyo^. .S'tr' oiso hknj, 
kliru. 322-3 ^Ksuil 
bkrulio. final = Ltkru+o. 31® 
(p. 2281. 

hknir ■ likni-rrt. €tf* bfrlimf. 
283, 331 (IX 20«). 

hkru, ptw.«i 'blif = Ti { >. hkhBfl, dr■ 
.yiVf, inrjf (tl iVrt |. 1 32 hthan- 
Ilgam*. 

h lr wim £ Tib. ■Lkraiii, 

hkrusn, ktauKU, spread, mXtl&r 
(pp. 235-0, 30L-5). 6*1 ifabxfii 
70 ni-gs»; 380 lildyan 
(pp, ] 37, 274, 31)3-5 ). 

II Cf. Tib. khroni RW, fiiUefimJ 
{front tbc rwt of 17). Sw also 
klirom, b£roni + heroins. 12 
hgye°; 154 ^ye° (pp. 235-8. 
304 - 5 ). 

tikrotns, Aonnt farm <tf bkrnm f. 
df. h^roiiw. 3S7 htor^e° 
(p. 305), 

ftkiu L hktini L 221 4>bw 
(pp, 228. 2SG) + 

U = blu, bifaid, qjt. 332 (p. 223). 
hklo Tib. bk>, gk>, fanf/t, <fw. See 
glo, 4i' hplniP. pcrhape Mfsin* 

- - 135 pti-hio {H>- 284 5), 
hklom. prrhuju = Tib. klum, ri 
species cf divimti/z = gl° m * 
t 42 -grktu] (p. 2SU.il. 2). 
rkiifcis, rt Verb; aUo hrkLibs. 

272 rko a . 

rkak I ■* Tib- ifkflty, steep, difficult. 

2 {?): 185 far fa this Ul); 333 

E'.-iills 1 ' 1 25)1, 31J15, 310)* 

II Tib. bknh, word, tontmflftrf. 
fi4 mi>° (pp. 343-1). 5k afao 

hrkah. 

rkv-lililLtll, j/crhaye - 1 ib. ike, 
Iran , w/irti'jTf. 185 n hpl&£)- 
rkn Tib, rkii, hr*-, dij/. 2*2 
-rkftb«; 334 (Oteg*. °hwa<l 

(pp. 339, 340). See also hrkm 
rkom kilted = Tib. bkism, miait l j 
^iliji, dradi henna, ftfliim, 'fit 
(pp. 106, 388). 167 hhrti&P; 37 S 
(pp. 185, 217), 5k al •■■ hrkoni - 
rkw^i T i ri. bkul/i. *'<>»* n i n \I ; a nli- 

theticttl ((j J.lwhSi, piroli £pp+ 330, 
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343-4). Sec aba hrkwtl. 122 
■fatten o fpp, 21)2, 343 ). 
hrklibs = rk*be, q.tf, 27 t lirk*i' J 

(p. vm. 

Jirkah = rknh 1, tf.i", 10 fat'li 0 : 

105 -loyi-farilafao (pp, 2Url r 32EI). 
hrLu = Tib. skftS, ladder, ttdirVW 
(pp. 348, 350), 67 4.nkim 

<P- 34 *)- 

hrko rko. rf t>- 271 -Jjrkuti: 3i)2 
Is rkevr 0 ; 333 hkeg° eijrkc^y uhu, 
lirkuttl — rko-ns, g.r. 2*8 .hbrot's; 
313 .hkm-ljeiud; 33 T l[lkmr* 
<=Jibrot'i [p. 200}- 

hrliwa — rkv-'i, j-if- 221 -l.silitan] 

{p. 343). 

blkyun = Tib. rkynfi + hvin$, wild 

a-j*. I SS -hau | pp, 252. 3534). 
Set tileo hgly^ri. 

a kail Tib. spa. *oddte; npa- i i 

*addJe-fnt*w; sJca.ragi*;, ffirdte . 
45 .rail (p. 317). 

skar = Tib. aV-tir, *Uir, ^oth-lr Sbuion 
■(p. 276 )- JU1 nfuusF ipp. 244. 
316). 

sku Tib. nkii, ljch4y <p. 5 ,js). 6S, 
104 -liplnfl.iti (pp. !S4. 286. 
300, 320), Sec also skuljd, 

hakilhUr 

KkuJiu ako^.f. ,SV' <tU\' h»ku)iiii + 

— -iui (rtk?) (p* 312). C/. Tib. 

bkU-fttr 

akc = T\b. nkf. throat, ntdc ipp. 
258 a.. 31 a, 355j. See also pyi\ 
ptiyl°. 1 83 ■ h lirus [ 15S -hbroi 
fp, 310), 

skag, J'-.V (p, 164)— no.' 1 ! * 
sku » Tib , *ki> r select, appoint. 01 
.prom; 134 U); 357 g-wi^! 
tf. Tib . IflS-bU-bky 1 
flkyan uwf of] — Till, bkyou, 
l^kynii, f/rotert, defend {p. 22 1 }, 
10 ® myug-greP: 3&0 (p. 22 l) + 
skyar Tib. stky<ir. b-kynr. prop 
up, or kyor, tual, unfortified, 
or dkyur ( hkyin). [capable cf 
be-intflhrvwn down > 205 Isiiron' 1 , 
skyi m bkyim, y. I., b\ tt at ways in 

the sense, af *hottsa\ Sr.r. also 

hftkj’im. 

— -se, house-reef, 00, 374 -hso 

(pp, 24S-0). 
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skyc — Tib. akye, be bom, live, 
thrive, 

— -ta a Suffix (pp. 182-3), life 
(pp. 239, 293). 

hskuhu «= dku. slcuhu, q.v. 6 
)ikhnr° (p. 228). 

hskyim-sc = skyim°. 18 -hnnoho, 

Kh 

khab, conceal «=* Tib. bkiib. cover, 
ehelter ; kbeba, hkhebs, cover; 
gab, hgeba. bgab, khob, covtr, 
conceal. 106 l)kftb°, speech con¬ 
cealing (p. 316). See alto 
hkhab, hkbob. 

khar ■ Tib. mkhar, caetle, citadel. 
See also hkhar. 117 •gaom 
(p. 252). 

kho, a chief l — bkho, hkhoho 
(p. 263). 217 -Hilo = Tib. gnc, 
court, or gftonl; 241 -re (pp. 
263, 356). 

khya£ = khyog, hkbyog, bent, 
crooked (khyoga, «f-c„ palan¬ 
quin, sedan-chair). 52 khri° 
(p. 317). 

khyari, matron (p. 240). 116 Ipms- 
■U*>; 190, 367 (?), 390 (pp. 240, 
285). See also hkhyuri. 

khri — hkn. q.v. 52 hklag° (p. 
317). 

khru — hkru, q.v. See also hkhru, 
hkhruhu, hkhrur. 165 

-hrkab-nivi-hnluho; 321 -byog 
(p. 296). ' 

khrom *■* hkrom I or II (p. 304). 
388 mor-Uali 0 » c f- l_jyan -ge- 
hgroms 64 (pp. 216, 304). 

hkhan «= hkah II, house, q.v. 198 
bkUAo (p. 234). 

hkhad • Tib. bkluul, hkhod, hgod, 
build, level, settle, <4*r. T 324 
•htohi — -hto (^uj7rj)+bi. 

hkhab I ■ khab, q.v. 105 hkah° 
(p. 315). 

II =* hkab, q.v. 280 -rgye. 

- hgro, go home. 233, 239. 243 

gro (p. 315). 

hkhab (hkhahb)-hdro, come to 
house. 106 (p. 261). 

^lkham — Tib. bgam. hkhaxn, d-c. 


cram into one's mouth, gobble, 
<£*c. (p. 240). See also hgazn 
II. 292 hrAe®. 

hkhah *= hknh I, q.v. 116 ^aas°; 
163 -hldah (pp. 240, 315). 

- hldah (Suffix, p. 183), speaker. 

137 (p. 315). 

— -hrdza = hkah°, q.v. 296 

(p. 315). 

- gsurt - hkoh°. 329 (p. 314). 

hkhar 1 «= khar, q.v. 

— -hgji, town's business (?) 

* (p. 283 n.). 192 (p. 283). 

- rpag, °hrpag (pp. 105, 225-6). 

17 l^khah!; 128 hrpag; 135 
rpag (pp. 227, 243, 263. 305). 
II for hkha-re or fykhar-ra? 197 
rhe-hldan®. 

hkhihl 21 1 = fckhob«. q.v. 212. 
hkhu r maternal uncle « Tib. kliu, 
’a-khu. uncle. 

- tsa (Suffix, pp. 187-8) 60 

(p. 145). 

II Some species of animal, perhaps 
a kind of wolf. 303 (p. 270). 
hkhur —« Tib. dgur, rgur, spur, 
skur, bent down, crookback 
(p. 226). 6 hrpag°. 
hkhen Tib. mkhyen, know. 

02 (2) (pp. 295. 334). 
hkhchi, i.e. bkho — hko II, ^om, 
profit. +bi. See also hkhehe, 
^kehl (pp. 242, 282). 212 

myo-hpehi 0 (p. 240). 
hkhehe ■ bkr II, hkhohi, 7«e. 
251, 314 hsah° (pp. 224, 262. 
274). 

hkho I chief (?) (pp. 262-3). See 
also kho. 217-18btor°andhtor> 
•hbroh 0 ; 209 -b^aA (pp. 255, 
263). 

II top (connected with I ?) (p. 263). 
205 -hko - Tib. ri-kha, hill¬ 
top. See also hrihl-hkhoho. 

III desire, want. A art to * hko V 
(pp. 262-3). 336 hwi°, have to 
make ? Cf. 156 rmah-bri 0 bho, 
Aar* to destroy!; 295 hno° ? or is 
this hkho I ? 

— -hduh 329 nuaniny ? (p. 264). 

See also hkhoh-htuh, hko- 
hllah, hldah. 
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hkho-nio ^cn-nitp, <].v. ISOMcr*; 

267 IiLcr* (pp- 2&3. 

— -hphyiig = iiko-bpbynf:, flrif. 
m (p. 204)+ 

hkliog I = hkog I. (I- p- 21 htail- 1 
■.gwim® (pp. 203, 30 ®Jf 
II = Tib, khog, inferior? SI 
Mo6" ip. 328), 

ni/rlwdl 1 01 t>l£ijjrhj«» , , + & ! 

107 134 -hnofi (I)* 

IV = hkt>g 11 atcrri 4% 221), 261 
atJ l,wW> (P 200)+ 
hkheb bfchtib l find hluib. 

teal. 322 [pp, 171* 359), 
See aleo hkob. 

hkboh-bluh lihliO'KulKl*. ff-*- 

323 (p+ 204). 

bkbohi « \jkho J+fci ttt (pp- 
203), 

h kh ohu = kkofru 1 I , fj.v. 100 - rp i 
292 kUiij' 1 : 293 htJibf (pp. 204. 
20«). 

hkhflho =■ tikhu 1. 213 

jpp. 203. 2^). 

II = bkho it, 201 bnl>i D (p, 203(, 
hkbor = likor 1. rctinvf. eniawmyt. 
<fce. IB hd*4t5®| M (?) ip- 295), 
ilcfum (?) (twd hklujf-re T). 
203, 204, 290 {pp. 207-6). 
hkhwl mtn I <p. 203), 

— -htiui, eJff, rfifrr? (p, 6tS| r 269 

(pp. 319. 343). 

hklijaii = ihvnn muironr*, f?. 1 '- -I- 

(p. 240). 

bkhv^rn - Tib. IjkhyMM. »«*. 

ir wider. 220 rfiu 0 ; 237 rut^, 
bkhycd = Tib. Ijkl iyod„ *vjic*+ 119 j 
123 m**; 124 m ¥>; 127 (p. 2S»b 
b It h rj n - km0 t tf-P. and 
127 hhhiV* (pp, 2SS-9b 
hkbr.nn — Tib. hgri’ni, hBTiimtt, 
bknWIi, dpitu, tprwvi. or 
kiinun, artful, I»wly, britk. 332 
■n> ([i. 305 *mi a. 1 ). 
hkbru. pnjicVy bkni, g-v* 320 
-re |p, 29 B). See ^Itbrur. 

-rfcyaA LSI = km D 3SS Ip. 312). 

hkhmhu‘(iyo^ = likru 0 , klsru. 5 JiV 
hkhmr = (lkiirci+m IfiB |pf>. 157. 
244, 296. 323). 

fkbrud = fii. nkniJ, puf Id flight. 
9 rnw* (p+ 229). 


G 

gu,h 232. probably erroneotu: *t* 
crifiVttl md* 1 . 

go ^rrr/nCLMW M 206, 279), (I 

}kt*tide (pp, 173, 109-90. 204- 
i). paArim. 

gobu - krtbu. like bn, hko II, y.r, 
(pp. 316. 3&S). 362-prom, 

go, nef m f-'-rf. «= bg'J. tuiiun 

(p- Ml 

£on t Tib. gori, upper, svprtier. 

ttl*a kfiOl). 170 Knuh 0 
<>myag; 307 i>yfthu c ^nynK- 
I -- T16. yiUi. kynn, p'^'n 
alto, eiwn. iJioti/jh (pp. 20 ** 
311 ). See alto Ityai. 263 
ipp, 2fi3, 313). 

□ pnJopvMt “ Ti 6 . K >*^ 3lJ 
^ ri (p. 312 ). 
ill ftO&.gjnn Tib. 
dally (pp. 206 . 312 b »- 
(p, 295 b 

Jjyim /uLime ’ kyim, bkyiiti, dfc. 
^.i 1 . 1 *H nmuHH* (ppF 2 HJ-T). 

grujt, 7'ti, trtii, ammifrtitent; jitnd.'i, 
(Tfritr, rank, kt'c,; hynt*, 
etrfe hftuffn f»* ptirt ir|; ilpra, 
enrtnif, 300 -re. S»r abut 
hgraa, bra» (pp. 206, 200* 
390 b 

gre = Tib. grr, Irfar Ip. 254), $** 
cUo bgre, 109 rnyago; 306. 
307 i)i|gunP (ftp- 231* £30). 

gr» pp Tib. ^gn>.po, &m olrt Ifg™- 

243 khAb'b 

gmci = Tib. gron, e*pt*vl. 16S 

gri-ta®. 

gbi TiV gLa, vfJ^.n (p, 251), Set 

ijfjM'i gJah, glar, bgla. hjllah. 

233 n burg, 

— .htiK»/kdZD = Tib. gin-mi, Ai rt- 

i,n*j |p, 251 ami n-b 

gl«fj J irtCTMJ it , i?»f {t) ■" T lli ‘ 

blali* nr e0* glan. irfum, 

OO gfiaA*! 36 frnmta u i 99 
170 bkf.prmi D , 
361 kabU’pKJlIl* (p- 9ISJ- 

II — 7 T i|i. ylaft* etf (p, 3IS), 60 
pjfl ; 174-0. 359,300. 366 frnu*, 
nu D , 

III 1 397+ 
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glab Tib. lab, «pit. Si-r atm 

blab* hlobhl. ISO A>^o, a 
Suffix, p. ISO fpp, 166. 1ST), 
gliih = u«jm, q.e. Ste dI*o 
“hgla. $t&lah. 31 -tah (!)* 228 
IjwaJjf 0 (p, 231). 

-hlad mayc nguHlaL ^13* 238 

(pp. 254, 33 M. See also hgla”* 
glar = gln-ra., 334 ip. 338). 
fiichu Tib. gta^u* gls, cd\n of 
plough'Itmd (p. 368). 34 7-S 
hrini“. 

glD Tib. glo, tunys, side \ bto, 
tnit\d+ heart. Set alto hklo, 
hlo II. 68 -bntAt 0-11 116 pm* 
(pp, 23Si. 268. 2S5, 330), 

— -Hi [a Suffix, pp. IS2-3), pur- 

pore. 15" -rd/jegs [p„ 182). 
glog = Tib. glog, li$hiniflff+ 269 
fimyi 0 (p, 339). 

glom = Tib. rkjm + aonoe it, «HYf, 
Sit also hrlomhj. 60 ppha. 

-tau*; 90 )irtO'fila s ; 346 liitam- 
stegQ (pp, 146. 290). 
glyjm pnobaWy « {Tnn Jmang} ncra- 
prtnutncvUicm of igj in, y.v. .■ r/, 
hiilv.tn Iplkyftxi, Tib. rkyari, 
230 l.LT&iif/. 147 fp. 220)- 

— -ru, lon^-hon i = tvi, 347, 36 1. 
dgu I bot, hunt (pp. 232-3), Sn: (tbto 

dguluj . 223, 246 ■ Km u .hlo ; 
73-6 -I.Kor (pp. 232. 273, 338). 

— -Iiklu jer Suffix, pp, 18(3-7). A or- 

new. 71. 77, 73, II I, 139. 191, 
300 htor (pp. 201, 232. 243, 
260. 270, 282-3). 

II Tib. dgw. nine, nJI. See also 
h£u II (p. 2031. 127 star* j 134 
4ko Ipp, 233. 288, 290). 
dguhvi-iiinij-hio ~ dpi I D . 23fl, 
244 Vp. 232). 

hgH-Ialdon iigaM*. q.r. 308 

(p, 270). 

It gag -= Tib. kog, kog, hinder. Stt 
bkeg, 06 -to ip. 228). 
hgun ~ Itk an I, full, alt, q.v. 164 
(whkan II, towel); 123 
m hri"; 104, 207 bVah°: 
302 (!) (pp- 147, 220, 238. 316), 
hgah-htdn (q Suffix, pp. 166-7), 
hidden, coeemi. &*:* khab. 165 
nudu 0 Ip. 282), 


hgam [ = Tih. gam, gnni:-. posting- 
itniiDii, settlement {p. 243). See 
a Iso rgam. tirgam. 78 nu'hi- 
t-n": 93 -ptuur; 1 Hi djphAr ; L18 
-likoni; 131, 133. 221 hthim^ 
191 gdnh.nR*>; 193 liiinh-roo 13 , 
^ta.uid D : 220 -Eiitti; 289 -hpar; 
396 K'lah- (PP- 23 K, 243-4, 203, 
315. 336k 

II = Tib. Hgam. J.ikham. bgam, 
rrriyj into mouth., nobble; kliimt. 
tnaricJ, A-'c. 50 l;zmA a (p. 240 k 
hguti I jdatf ( 1 ). 258 r^im 0 

{pp. 147 , 173 )- 
11 = IT 283 -Krug/rag- 

— -hldoiii «HM* creature, or pheno¬ 
menon, (Mi IW>UttAlt|q, 302, 
300-11 ip. 270), 
hgubl = KgHb 
QU fp, 31S). 

JlgOT I ui lj]c*r I, separate off, pen. 
^.d, 60 Iibohi-lo° (p. 247)- 
II -hpj = Tib. tagar. smith. 289. 
322 (p. 359 k 

K&U [ q Suffix [pp. 100. 238), 226 
mor“j 227 tnug°; 228 libri Q ; 303 
litloil! 0 ; 304 litlom 0 (pp. 258. 
327), 

II — 7"i4. dpi, nine. «1I (pp. 203. 
233 , 200 ). Serafcodgiill. !20 

III = rprt. hryn. thief, j.r. E 11 ) 

-Ijtor; 331 'limPT (p. 233), 

hgiin 7 305. 

hguliu Ij^u I. 312 hdoilT 
(p. 254 ) + 

hge I = ge, 5, 8 liELfutt 0 ; 332 
(pp, 223, 341k 

] I = Tib. h Lfn?. happinlAA, VX ifart. 
See also h gokf , ^irgebt. 73, 
75 bwa.atoP; 252 ^Jn-b-ro® 
(pp- 273-4, 337-8). 
hgche - II, q.v, 75 hwa-Kt<^; 
251 hban-rc®, jn-nJ° (pp. 27J1—1, 

338), 

h^ft I = hko IV ( 374 . «po. ^fJ 4 e) or 
hku III iT’ift. go, jtftitc). 46 
-)jpO; 103 "hJro: 145 phye 0 ' ; 
2 10 -gtoTi; 212 -hten {pp, SCO. 
260- 1. 2K6* 332 ). 

II = Tib. go > rulturc. 260 *)isor 

(p. 261). 
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III ^kah-l>go = Tib. kha-b«go, 
advice. 105 (pp. 201, 315). 

IV? 212 hkwan°; 358 ri»e-ge®, 
na® ? (p. 261). 

hgon •» goA. q.v. 333 hux>°; 367 
gnah°. 

hgon a hgofr ? 358 na°. 
hgom = hkom II, q.v. 1-42 gilag° 
(p. 323), 

hgoho *= hgo I. 261 g-rub°; 369 
•hdzin (pp. 261, 342). 
hgor = hkor II, delay, ire., q.v. 42, 
143, 350 na-hldam®; 113 bu*b* 
bpoA®; 201 )>ao-Wdah 0 ; 209 
hkho • lisai'i® (pp. 233, 238. 207, 
200, 341). 

hgwa-nehu ■ hwa I. hwoli I, -no 
good work, q.v. 4 1 (pp. 338-40). 
hgwah-hriuA -m h wn /h wah /g- w ob° 

q.v. *229. 

hgweg-hwche • Tib. sgog-byed, 
charmer, or hgeg-byo. httsbund. 
348 (pp. 248. 343). 
hgyaA I — gyoA III, dally (pp. 311- 
12). 7. 77, 200, 296. 

II confuted with rgyan. spread. 
increase, hasten ? 217, 392 

btor-bbroA®. 

hgyuns Aorist form of bgyah. 241 
smyi-bnu®; 292 fogyaA-sto ™ 
®A*-to (pp. 237, 298). 
hgyan 1 ■» Tib. g.^vi, itch. 153 
( read hgyanni); 158 (p. 316). 

II See hko/hkoho-hgyan. 
hgyah = rgya. rgyah, hrgj-ah. 

plain, q.v. 391 -hna^-Umr. 
hgyl, business (Tib. bgyid, bgyis, 
byi, gy», do: or Chin, i < gyi, 
Knrlgrvn, no. 204 ?). 192 hkhar® 
(p. 283 n.). 

- ku (a Suff Sx?) 346 by u °- 

hgyud = hkyud lineage, Ac.. q.v. 

16 bnlzo° (p. 258). 
hgye => Tib. bk> ,p , U&t (hgyed, 
scatter j. 12, 154 hkromhkrom 
(pp. 235-6). 

hgyed, a species of bird ? 39 -ge- 
bh*A. 

hgycb m rgyeb I, fcrgyeb, back. q.v. 

221 -hkru-bbro (p. 296). 
hgyehl - bgy*+bi- 209 ^ph>Ti- 
-Mdynn®. 
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hgran = Tib. gnm, cold. 28 -hAyir- 
•bAyir (p. 362). 

hgran *» Tib. hgran, dgran, adver¬ 
sary, rival. 355 (p. 230). 

hgrah I = Tib. dgra, enemy; l.igraa, 
arrangement in parties, alinea - 
tion (whence also bkra, khra, 
criss-cross, variegated). See also 
gras, hgras, hrus. 2391>cl>a® 
(pp. 313-14). 

II. possibly = I, or - Tib. *gra, 
sound ? 8 mo®; 20 me°, 

hgras •< gras, hnu, aligned, q.v. 
10 t»tan° (p. 266). 

hgri ■■ !>kri, khri, support, chair, 
bed, q.v. 38 h&° (pp. 299, 317). 

hgru I — Tib. gru, gru-rna, corner, 
angle; gru-roo, elbow; yul*gru, 
locality (pp. 266, 306), perhaps 
originally a recess in mountains. 
19 foldu*(»ro° (?); 24 -Iwrano- 
gtam; 300 bri® (pp. 138, 306, 
321). Or root? (p. 306). 

II *= Tib. IIgru, an ancient tribe 
of Tibet, perhajts the people of 
Gru, a district of Tibet lying to 
the east and north of Dbus (cf. 
Gru-gu Rgya-ra in Khams). 
Perhaps named from bgru L See 
hgru-hldan-hmah and hpu 
(hphu, hbu) -hgru (pp. 
307-9). 

III "■ Tib. hgru. bg™** bestow 
pains, diligence; brtaon-bgrus, 
industry, energy. See hgru- 
-ma, hgrus. 

-ma (a Suffix, p. 182), council 

meeting (hgru III, or of ligru 
people, Ugru II); ef. Tib. bdun- 
-ma. See also hrim-gc-hgrus, 
hldu-hro-hgru (pp. 148, 308- 
9. 369). 27 -bt»; 32 -hkom; 77 
•rxnaA: 79 -hstor (pp. 278, 
309, 345). 

— (II) -hldaA-hmah, P.S. (of the 
city of the If gru people!) (pp. 
306-7). 21. 22, 30 ma; 35, 62 
(p. 306). 

hgrus = Tib. bgrua, Aorist of hgru 
III (or possibly = Tib. bgros) 
(pp. 308, 369). 293 brim-go®; 
297 brim-go® (p. 298). 
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hgn> - gre f bear* g.v. ] 7 gM& ; 305 
ripim 1 ' (p, 221 ). 

tigro = pro, ™iw, go, pj.ir, 07 ^iko- 
60 ?; 233 bkhlb”; 230 bklwb? 
(pp. 1*6. 315)- 

bjjrom jf<ri i ri.di J li <it &ee h k h rom, 
hkronist. khrom (pp. 230. 
305). 136 bbagf-irngj; £22-3 
IlTo r- t iru-c's (pp, 243, 305). 
hgroms. Atprw# of iygroui* 64 
tycA-ge® (pp, 274* 305). 
h^lu T wagat f,4o, f/.fl. £37 -hltui. 

hglai? *=■ gla, glali. bgla, q.v. 232 
tydyoft 0 "hna^; 1134 iidmii 0 “nig. 
hglil (a pos#ibU rcodiri$: jk critical 
note) — 1,16111, 77, 70 [pp, £76, 
309), 

hftlpa 307 (p. £52), .■.*. 

Hon of hOiya-i'i. Hang, q.v.i cf. 
glydA, 

rgad = Tib. rgad, rgc*i, tough 
[p. 348), IJ^gt^DEjO. 
rE-ini I = Tib. deep Ip, 

147). 241 fcio (7)? 2m 4igah 
(pp. 147, 173)* 

11 = Tib. hfignm* admit into tri¬ 
pling or utiikrurn! (cam, gumd). 
Cf. 6 bom, buiffi, buiEiQ, % 
ukohr^um (pp, 196, £44, '352), 
30 rgyed-ijstui 0 ; 241 h.no Q (?) ; 
304 ] Lilian* (p, £83). 
rgti = Tib. rku, Sku, rkray, rgim, 
•toll, fb ief T Set aUo hgu 111, 
brgu (pp. 233, 347). 20 -Ipiuyil- 
-royil fp. 259). 

rgD - Tib. sgai, tlaor. ’jute. Set aJeO 
hko E\y hgoL rgor CjPl 1 - £62* 
29£, 346). 120 Ai°; £M dildom; 
314 -litcJm (pp. 224. 291-2, 
318). 

— -hrah, gatt-urtrtt <= Tib. -go.ra* 

4>& 313 (pp, 226, 202). 

r£on I Tib. rigun* udMemeiu. 
xditudt {pp, 34B, 362). 39 

-rtpu-i-bu; bu bco rgy > ip. 382), 
11 = Tib. UgOo, K-ui'j-tjji. egg [pp. 
332-3, 346), Set aIso brfcon. 

— -wj, egj (TVj. sgui'j-iitt 7] , 365. 

360 (p. 332), 

— -ru, 5ofti (#e, end) of qn 

(p, 333), 103 (pp. I«t, 333). 
St* aUc lir^ori. 


rgar, Lowdirc of tgu, doer [p, 262). 

96. 06 diyt* (pp, £02. 345). 
rgyy = Tib. ryyn, phlin, extent, 
countryi r^ya-illotr, iargc orb. 
di*i\ Sit jrfao rgyah, brfiyah. 
271 dirka-hrk&hs; 272 *rk<j- 
rkubri (p. 330). 

-klll-ke, iAfl Iwo orib.f (4C, tun 4J«id 
Tib. ni-£la^i*tgyB-dku) 
(pp, £71-2), Set rdno rgyafeft 
hrg,yuh‘, 53. 3lU like (pp. 
£71-3). 

rgyag Tib. rgyag, throw, met. 
found, 4 c, [pp. 235, 34S). 27 
□nm-lnJ/.u 11 ' ; £3 liyinmtt* J 63 
rto-^y^Okanfi^tari'-'; iOgiwna^; 

J85 hdon«T (pp. 139. 259, 320], 
rgyaA ■* Tib. rgyjwfi* />ii(trf r extent* 
CXlailin, wolf d L’Jfmrr . 

rgyaria-te, arrivnuj i’r, hfuttt. 
51 ydiibli-C^; 66 -im-aptr; 69 

IjMyim®: 152 mGJiL-spu.^; 300 
tsoHJ jpp, £66. 201, £03. 300, 
312. 3-1 , 328), Set al#r> lice 0 , 
JtiVyan'J, hrgj^ui-sto, Sid?, 
hran^. 

rgy ad, error for rgyedT 136* 
rgj'am = Tib. rcy-am, rocl; g- 

yaru. fllu* of tiOne ; gyiUP, reeam 
(ai a nxJc (pp. 2 iso, 340), lOfl 
tlso 1 ^; f/, 2'jb. ito-nlo (p, £80), 
rgyah-gill-ke rjfyft'3jjU-ke, g.f. 
199. 

rgye Extent, extended , cf. Tib. Obyo 
(pp. 100, £86, 291), Set: aUo 
rgyebc, rgyt a, hrjjye . 57(2), 
50 (2), 60 how 0 ; 1 53 iBjl e ; 164 
btt°; 209 iiblwto, 210 hcai^; 
260 httmb* ; 363 -Sib (pp. 171- 
2, £45, 248. £73. 286, Ml-3). 
rgyen put 1 >, enter 7 (of. Tib. yoj'i* 
yep) (pp. £50* 327. 350). 355 

imiir-ln'jiih*, [pp, 206. 

327, 329), 

rgyed, divide. cau*f dh'tnion or dii- 
ftne/ion, Tib. hgyiy hgyal, l/u- 
tribute. 4c. e tjgycd-nu, di>«en* 
Mon (;pp. 139-40. 198, £90-3. 
350), i»j: a!eo hfgytd. 105 
- I.i E trfi-dru, .^o-Mro; 1 06 

-likdfo -^kbib-^dTa s 192 -hraii* 

hum* (pp. 201, £83), 
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04 litrt; 248 hire (pp- 140, 291, 
340V 

- hi cLi ft- rm £ , I ir i-tkm 6JodL -t«itk. 

112 {p. 201}. 

— -rmiiji, dtoijiimrtTmy. I 

_ -ma {n Suffix, p. 112} rftlfwwfi. 
im, 5(3, 00, MU, 104-5, 107* 231 
(pp, 291, 203, 316). 

-hrah t plan of diii*ion , B* 

frrar, LoorMw; 210, 24& hnu 1 : 
34 L 342 |t>. 302 (p* HO). 

— -Ijrar, See ^Iirah. 

_ , necrtl dinVioti. 35 (pp. 

244, 2«3}. 

rgven = Tib. gyuh. *tf*p, upAili, 
difficult (pp. 143-6. 268, 360). 
See aisv hrji>cn, !,'S 
10? l.limye^^il;^; 374-7 hkfitl- 
jjxoft.rH 0 (pp- Hfl, 268), 
rj£ycnl tgyun.-i-rii. 100 ip, J l-L). 
rgyeb I = Tib. rgj ab. iwri- {Jfelm. 
.4dlreit, or Yerfr) (J »p- 106, 228- 
0, 348)* Set nl»9 hgyeb, 

firftypb, r^jebs, 133 draut-r 
buck'. EOO -hfihiiM-lbtou: 2S2 
-typuhi-^pubj: 345 -ly-hi: Ad¬ 
verb (pp- 22S-9. SCO). 

□ „ far h fcveli,/H, ?.r., or = Tib , 
kluflw. Itkhobd, hgoba, wwr ? 
110 mu* (p. 2&T»), 

rgyebs I Aoriti of rgy ■ 1 > l T <J-v. 130 
‘retreat*' (p, 226), 
rftyehe = Tjjye. 54. 
rgj-er - Tib, hgyWV drop, abandon. 

365 -hklynii (pp* 332 T 3.70}. 
rgyes t Aori*t of r^y^, f-*- lwy 
*hkoin (p. 320). 

rgya = Tib. rgyo, roptWafe. See 
tifoo rgyeiio. rtfyahon, hrfiyo, 
hriiyon , rby o. 40 , 3 23 helie®: 
330 4)tO; 331 -bto (pp, 173, 
346). 

rgyphn — iyy^, y.c. 335, 330 *|ito- 

,til iii (p, 36?). 

rftJr'Ohon = rgyo. (gj'fl.iu, 3,50 
tp. 223). 

hrftan ef. Tib , rytm old. ItiU 

gtaftn-cnyC (pp. 145—6.) 
hrj*mu = rgnjn 1 1, j.b, 133 litjafti* : 
I til) htpolu* t 250 kipah°; 280 
ipelji-Wd*^: 304 fcldycP: 305 
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*gre]>Cis 300 hmuiV-go®; 30? 
femafi*; 316 -IwthJig (pp. 231, 
230, 244 , 250, 262, 323). 
hr£u, vt/oi. thief rgu T qr- 30 , 32 
■ hto-hniu 5 50, 165 -iua-JUo 

(pp, 100, 233, 277, 386). 
hrgehi - hrgtshi. hgp II* 9f.*- 11 ^ 

- iji <m ly^ij-toipp. 233,340). 
hrgelie = hi^bi. bgo, H, fA 02 
Jsynlj* (p, 361). 
hr£an-hJ-u njotiTLi, q.v. 
hrgod. See rst’hJ*, 2oB, 
hrgoin, jHinjnd over, ef. Tib. ligoim, 
trtad, hop over, -pa** m'ff; Itflom, 
b^jnts. ; gam a. ekiUed, 

ptunited, uAeiwc ssjjOOi, h^om, 
contemplate (pp. 157, 244-5, 
34S}. 160 (pp. 15?. 244. 206, 
323). 

hrttvB'bfll'hkabe qgyfl'bA*^. 
q.v. 205. 

hr^VT«i-slo kr^yat'is-lo, r > Oiy 
ext ended or haitmmg: *ee 
rgyan. 242 tlifl^hau 4, (p. 237). 
hr^ v V r aIi ryiyrt pfa i n< fre . , j ;.t-', ? 

327 Aulihi (p. 31"). 
hrgy^h-lini-hkc (hkeht) ^.u 
kiui-ki'. ij-f. 20], 3l0. 
hrftyu = Ti6. rgj’u, (pp. 

286, [US). 60 fcddiuW (p. 286), 
hr£w I, error for ^^rgyod, j u. 326 
■hyo. 

11 rgyp, 302 lircLm, greatly 
Jriefidly r <f, rpyc-hli>- 
hrgytg, rtop, hinder, ej. T\h. fcgoffa, 
dgag, bk&g, id., fekypg, k^a, kiKff, 
misfortune. See filro h^|J, 

hLv& iy. 340). 202: 362 -] Hi. 
hrgyed = r^yed, j.f- 303 .lOjui, 
-rmiE*. 

.hvo, 326 hi|S>fl; 33B, 

- hrah* hTur, 216 hral.i, hnvf; 

243 hfu r : hmr, 

hr^ytri - nzyWiJ, ij.v, 373 hknd- 

, jyron-iU°. 

hrgyeb rgytib 1. baci\ <t c„ .-pr. 
— * "hkm (kruhu, ^lcruLu)-ljbra* 
2U7, 321 knihu-].ip^>; 323 

bknihu (pp, 22S -0), 
xlitrulio, 3L6 (p, 296). 
hrgyo = i®po, j.r. 330 t*eg 

(p. 1WJ. 
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hrgyon = rgyo, rjrvnhcm, tpv. 

(p< 223). 

1 fey OhO 1 — Tib. g-yo, tnOi’i'. 

L'J. g-yo, hyps; l| fpp, 270, 
354), 

N 

ha T AWttdtJMMe m platx of the 
Poidptmtifm nii (pp, 179-81, 
1 93—4), irAen fotlotriwj -li a p L 
360)* 56 fcbyth*; 56 mfl° (I); 
1519, 2(J3 1 £06, 2U7 mmh» i l), 

II Tib. inn, ;IncT (pji, 203, 
241); 54 *tke ff]L 
lilt = ijnh, hornr, ^.p t ]5>0 P 201, 
206- 7 rmaA-na, tomb-fiOmO t 
</. h]d*A-hkiwu'i, Bat met* 101 

nan = 7'iib-, . . iwl, 158 cbtw t# 

[pp, 145-6), 

hall, burnt, cf. 'Tib. jifl-rna, house - 
mitfre*#, and. cm rvgattU the A, 
pp, 236., JtMh ,S7 i aino h.iuj'h I, 

null, hi m h I, 

har = Tib r iuir, »trength, riqour (pp, 
144. 300, 31511. Set aim nur, 
hhiir, hnar. 204 po° Tib. 
cipnt fpp- 300, 301). 
rial (rapfiV. f«f) fp. 133), 

Our Tib. Anr, grunt, (/- fin, hud, 
urep, *ab. Sf aim hhur, hnu, 
hmi - hr, li r. 55 .i"iur Ip. 290], 
nor. Set hiior. 

mrwr (/kwlwe) = Tib. rui’mh- 
potrer, mattery. 20 1 (p. 342)* 
hmt, error for hmn'i: t< e Unfiraf .rioCe, 
lflS (p 252|, 

hfiJitl = Ti(», Mil, rapur,/r(ijra«ffi. 
empOratr (pp. £94, 321). See 
aim hnabd. DO )i lMh ^■lsram 1ii . 
hiiith I iijih, q.w (pp. 236-3). 56 
■hr6‘ ; 30“ -im : 320 -fepag; 326 
-hpnp fpp. iBti. 236)* 

II HsLhjna drirtty, empty, - - 

on ir> myidittil Hwfdhitm {aft 
.S'. C. Da » Dictionary) 7 Qtncr- 
tilbf in r/ir JkAltttH 1 - 1 " l r l 111 ill, there 
u aJi,wrt« | cout ) 0 / Ip. 239 ). 4tf 
hrdjxo 13 , for Im!wj-p i0 ; S7 nfi ; 
235 *Hto = IifLtLs.tji; 201 n?°: 
300 nlwr 0 , for rdio-n?°; 363 
(pp. 230. £66, 208), 


hftuh (T) -mo. h&ust-irifc |i!>:t(pp. 

— in -htsu, htrunr-Tjuin ) 106.£38). 
hhahfehE iulaK-rlji, Sff nag L 

hnafe L 13? (pp. £16, 275, 3)5, 
336), 

hnahd Jiihiif, <r.v. I Lai hvih’ 
(p, £17), 

hilar — nor, q.v. ? 357 phlah®. 
hnus. error for l^sohs (w cnViwif 
nc>;<) 7 3 44 hri’us‘hldiA 0 . 

Imu Tib. liu, liT^p, r'oht are nur. 

— -hnur for hfty r-}jftiir. 34S. 

— -hlalu (Suffix pp. 186-7), Http* 

inrj. 355 (p. 256), 

hi'itJLl = Tib. fui, hud. U'tcjj, mb. 
-li -nohn, 

hour = hur, q.C. 06 -Mur; 81 
-hhLir; 34 is hhip; 36.'. -hhfth 
(pp. 145, 172. 250, 327). 
h mi run, rmsrtrQtt-i raiding {for hnm) 
in £30, 

hhe, error {J<jr hj's\o Tj, 364, 
hiiDbi. 115, Set hyah (pp. 191, 

217), 

hho f Tib. i'xO, fo rr , xt-p.; ise-lkoR- 
openly <t>ul merrily (pp. 22CM ), 
£51 -hkkog-Ttfi; 25S -hilaii; 3l4 
; 322 .likhoh (pp. 171. 
223, 280). 

II feUrrfl. xiJt: — Tib. htw, tide, 
tlalc. jterBryii. direction (pp, 220- 
], £60 ), St' nfoo Jihon, llhnhu, 
hiiubn, hhur I. 66 ri’ie®; 133 
niu-iv®; 241 -rRiinii 204-5. £76, 
203 'hkho; £00 Y.iri*; 347 
Jl^rfit’hc'®; 372 lirx"i!i¥® (pp. 2 J 9— 
21). ' 

— (II) -ala = Hs-tn* friend. 85 

(pp. 200, 341). 

— Mil -Sin KAo.friend. 84* M, 

— (II) -stor, Jrirtidw jifri or lout 

(pp. 2 19-20, £tH>). 7LL, 1 ILL, 127, 
128. 143, 100.257 (pp. 294, 303, 
300). 

— (1) - b rn , fo, into rjjttcc. 1(18 

(P- £21), 

— II -Hi, yrmp {or place! of friend*. 

204. 266, 270. 
hhcui » Iiud II. 265 -kyii* 

- la uVu^Lr, pp, ] £2-3 )friaul*h ip. 

205* 

hhohu -- Jii'jo li. 200, 
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hnoho , Jit'iQ EL -"3 -hjtwn: ^-0 
n'irt-re 3 Ip. 317 K 

hftor I far hrto-rt 1 . w hl-qil.i: 130, 

132, 2 lit (pp, 1 37. 1 87. 210, 258, 

II = Tib, inir, property, wealth* 
catHr.fann fpp- 223, 345. 3«*- 
J) r 11 -bicJi; 50 , 5 ±. Sir alsv 
nor (pp. 246, 328, 341, 361 )■ 

^III? M hiioT-hlm'i. 
hm lr-hnylr =- Tib. ml-’iLl, tridtU 

rioiCK, SBbgnin? (p, 3*2 _ 

IlOytht? ■ prat*!' Uj = hurt, hiiyoM 

(j« triiteal not** to H« 3ft]-4) 
(p, 3132). n Uo hiio, 363. 

364 htiL'*mfi D . 

hrivofi = hno, i pr 3 ^- - 3 fii 

|jriza-itso u ; 383 bko*n»*- 
nub (Irbabl, fX'fviMy limnK 
j,(‘, 54 -iLft-hkr, 

rrkun Tib. riuim. tbrentrn, rajfr. 

f P f "J j, 

hrrliim + 40 -nar; tOl '-kar 
(pp, 244, 315 )■ 

rne rnttny = Tib, rm\ fanti (pp. 
210 22 ). A'« aim 
lirTmhc. 88 Kw« ; ISO hbv^ 
hkwfi'K*; 155 -nu ; 177 -hpo; 
ITI6 *hifijui: 271 -jjtlzflm ; 320 
lu'lK.-nn 4 * (pp. 220-2. 310, 335, 
341). 

— -hJtlah 1 Svjfir, p. 183) htntdt- 

810 rkrCu 

rnehl — rite-S-hi or ntebe, i J ^ 
Bfl -Tn^i (p. 210). 
rno = Tib , rno, ability, totnptlenn 
{j,p. 202-4. 3:30). St* a»P 
riior, tarrto. hrnohti, hn\or- 
33 0 (iko; 110 imi *IgJ ob: IS® 
hk(iQ°; 207 hkho 15 1 272. ' 1 4- 
hko°; 141 -tor*; 15 * l^ 0 ! 1 ®* 
tj.yug 0 ; 161 l.lon"! 170 ftlaiiPi 
18U )iko3>°; 277, 300 W&°; 334 
hTMh-brcg*; 335 hwalte: 360 
haw glan D {pp. 228, 253, £63* 
270, 281, 25(7. 338, M0), 
rtor rriO- tv. 280 hypgf 2 ; 3 ■ 

tyng”. 

rfiye, fa t riiti, ij.f. 20ft -Tin 1 PP* — * ■ 
362). 

hnianv = mam* g.tf. 368 -hdar 
(p, 320). 
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Hrfju Tib. mu, paw- 0 ,*khnid 
4pp. 3S9 r 348), 

hrfte = mop 10 -Lr-cun 110 , 12 ,. 
141, 144 -bl.Lmt 202 -likhomi 
322 .hrfnm; 361 -hpo: 372 kno; 
365 hrotn (pp. HE. 220. 231, 
274. 288, 310, 335), 

- -hldillj = rhtP. 363 -hm (p. 
270). 

hrfutec fcrrtt-* nte* riteht. 131 1 
347 -hfto. 

hrno = niB, f/.r. 16 - kywl . 40 

-heft*; 188 ISO hkho°; 214 
Hfla5 D ; 200 a$P: 3«$ AfptsA 
(pp, 230. 252 t 253. 258, 288, 
285, 330), 

tirnuhft hmo. 302 hflio 0 - 

hj-iior = hrin>n>. I™1 330 

[pp. 257-S). 

c 

Cfl = hcab, <J,V- 235 -ym* {pp. 303- 

, ■ 

Cn* ] = rrt>, C-Iin i n rari ng, C*6 ^ 
tiU^wunny or i*rtj knowing 
(pp. 263—4). al*a cliaa. 

H Sqjfarvi, ‘dispofnl to' (T) = Tib, 
■can, jjaiKWnff, [f-'rabtib>iij 

tiifji flea, v'itfi r and u-\tb 7 tir, 
Ctai. r.tevtr; bcjuVs, eamprthtn- 
fay, i-c.j we ibid .) Sir itfao 
hedA, chab, 

III Chintz tiling. CUy} IES 
(p. 243), 

Ll) -sitie, oll-hlaiU, 9 . 262 -me 

(p, 283), 

— (Hi. 30 rip.im c ill B hphm^l 288 
hphvft.myi*; 3flS gaal^ (pp- 
214. 283, 350). 

drjfffitoMir a So fa or = Tib CJ .» 
the .tru-c oj "(Awe who. Str aim 
chl. 250, 28! bdftg 9 (pp- 182. 
202, 342). 

clfl rill, bjig, giig. h&z*. 

destroy, do awwy pen*A 

(p. 234). .S'ce a(jw ficlft, hclg, 
hAig. 150 hkypr-TO*; 104 --to. 
'adan-goPs 370 rfib-hgo 0 ; 377 
Kp.LgO; 387 hko-^tjir 1 (T); 387 
(?) (pp. 2Jl, 305-0). 

— - due* an official Ulle T (pp- 303-0). 
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186 -btor; jgg -tor; 102 -htor 
(pp. 305. 331). 

ds ? 84 -Uha (pp. 259, 350). Cf. 

gel, chi II. chis? 
ce = ljce, ^.e. 51 -rgyari (pp. 321. 
328). 

cog. not in text (pp. 132, 368). See 
gCOg. 

gel *=* Tib. tnchi. go. See aUo gcihl, 
hci. heihi. 47 -me (p. 286). 
gclg » dg,g.e. 356ste-he-hdzu-ge°. 
geihi = gei ? 346 hdam-aleg 0 . 
gcog = Tib. hcheg. «s*eg. Uheg», 
cheek, d-c. (p. 204). See also 
hceg, tseg, gcheg. 234 b*°- 
bnah°. 

gcog meadow (p. 249), or possibly = 
Tib. Jcog, roof. 69 -hlde-hldu 
(pp. 247. 249, 321 ). 
hcag = Tib. cog-ga, care; chag- 
rgvag. doubt. 

- rgyag, hesitation. 83 (p. 259). 

hcan 1 = caj'i II, q.v. 48 gw°; 49 
brno°; 299 hldoh° (pp. 239, 
265). 

II = con III, q.v. 210 -rgyo 
(p. 245). 

heum. 247 -hjamhtani. 
hcah ™ Tib. hchah, hchas, •nap at, 
mangle ( pp. 252-3). 82-rte(?); 
115 •htso-htaoh; 240 
(pp. 252-3, 259,’303, 320). See 
also ca-yari, mehl (hniehl)- 
klu-hcuh. 

hci = gci. 300 bri°; 348 hrim- 
glehu-ge° (?) (pp. 265-6, 340). 
hdg = cig, q.v. 208 frkan° (p. 234). 
bdhi => gci, q.v. 205 rmag°; 350 
-btobo, a Suffix, pp. 184-6 
(pp. 300, 361 ). 

hce ■» Tib. che. clten, geen. chod, 
chew, great. See also hche, 
hchcs. 53 na°; 54 hko-rno°; 
57 rgyah®. 

— - rgyari, of great extent. 16, 60, 

52 (2), 55 (pp. 267. 291. 327). 

— -rgye, of great extent. 57(2), 

50 (2), 60 (pp. 286, 291). 

— -hmu, great cold ~ death. 200, 

206 (pp. 222, 232). 

- ru (hr*, hmh), great place. 49, 

50 bra; 56 b™b (p. 313). 


hceg gcog, q.v. 250 (p. 204). 
hcer = Tib. gear, beer, glare, stare ; 
co-re, cer-rc, with fixed stare 
(p. 304). 71 hcha*ge°; 202 no°: 
388 hya/i-Uw 0 (pp. 216. 222, 
274, 304. 350). 

hco » Tib. jo, gtso. jo-co, rjo, guo, 
cho, chief, lord. 55 (2) (p. 263). 
hcog I. See hkah-hcog. 

II = blaog, assemble, dkc., q.v. 

— -hdo (a Suffix, pp. 186-7) « 

ht«og°, union. 88 (p. 340). 

- hram-hdo ■ huog°, harmony. 

87. 

hscuh — b»tsab, q.v. (p. 278). 166 
•g-ywr; 296 -hyer. 

Ch 

cha I «■ Tib. cha, part, tidings, 
affair; khyim-cha, household 
prospects, d-c. Set also hca, 
hchah. 98 hmo° (p. 345). 

II. See mehi°. 

— -hru ? See also hcha-hru. 203 

■bwar»*. 

chan I *= caii I, q.v, 263 -rdzum 
(p. 283). 

II “ can II, ht'ah I. 76 bda® 0 ; 
01 6e° (pp. 283-4). 

III = Tib. hchah. beaus. hold, 
cany. 261 phyer® (pp. 239, 
283). 

chad ■ Tib. hcliad, chod, gcad, 
bead, good, cut, fix, decids. 165 
•nnu (p. 276). 

chah ■■ cha I, story, matter'. 164 
-hkahbi (p. 315). 

chi I = ci. q.v. 260, 261 h«lag° 
(p. 230). 

II = gci, go, q.v. See also held. 
168 'hrmu; 385 -te, a Suffix 
(pp. 274. 276). 

chim = Tib. hchini, become 

full {e.g. the moon ). satisfy, d-c. 
See also hchini, htshim, chis. 

— -hldim, waxing-waning, imper¬ 

manent ? 100 (pp. 320-1). 
chis, error for chim, q.v. ? or = T»6. 
rnchi*, come ? 04 gdim° (pp. 
320-1, 359). Set also tshis. 
cho (no? in text), tiger (p. 132). 
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chos » Tib. hchos, bco, boot, chos. 
male, arrange, originate, d'e .: 
cho-rig», lineage, dre. See aUo 
hchos. 139 -bre (p. 145). 

-ti* (a Suffix, p. 182). 158 (pp. 

145-6). 

gcheg *= gceg. hceg, ?.r. 111 Hso- 
-hnnh° (p. 293). 

he ha = hrah, q.v. See also mehl- 
klu°. 71 -ge-hcer; 239 -Ign^ 
(?) (pp. 253. 304). 

— -hru — cha°. 202 -1? rely ah. 
hchan 349 -hjim. 

hctiah = cha I. 97 hmo° (p. 343). 

-yah 242 = ca°, hcah® (pp. 

303-4). 

hchi = gei, chi II. go, q.v. 183*bdo; 
345 -hro; 353 -hdo (pp. 188. 
289. 276, 332). 

hchim = htshim, cf. chim. 38 hsi- 
.^gri° (p. 299). 
hchir 233 -htsah-sto. 
hchuh = Tib. cuh, geuh, chuh, 
email. 185 btor-bdo® (p. 139). 
hche = hcc, q.v., or Tib. gees, dear, 
important, 115 t»r*h°: 117 rah® 
(p. 252). 

— -hmu, great cold, death ■* hoe°; 
204 (p. 200). 

-rfcyo copulation. 323 (p. 246). 

hches = hoc, q.v. (pp. 339-60). 

322 hgur-hpu® (p. 359). 
hchos * chos, q.v. 153 *hyo: 159 
hnah°; 180 4i° (pp. 145, 1«2, 
174, 217, 273, 320). 

J 

Je, error Jot dzc. 118 (pp. 240, 315). 
Jo — Tib. bzo, work ? See also hjo, 
hjoho. 251 -re; 253 -roe 
(pp.'274-5). 

Jon b hjoh, bdxoh, q.v. 78 binoft® 
(p. 243). 

hjah, me hlun. 101, 107. 
hjam = Tib. hjam, gentle, mild, 
pleasant. See alto hdzam 
(pp. 297. 339). 186 -ge-lunebi. 
-htiuii; 269 hrbo°; 273 hhobo®; 
274 -ruo (pp. 281, 317). 
hjah »» hdzah, eat, q.v. 92 -htah, 
a Suffix, p. 182 (p. 334). 


hjar « hdzar, stick, stick together, 
q.v. 220 hdru® (pp. 173. 366). 
hjl — Tib. bj». IjU " o matter ? 

See also hjlhi, hrjihi (p. 231). 
(Or, per contra * Tib. lei, Iji, 
heavy 1). 211 -rdah (p. 260). 
hjim, possibly drug and kerb col¬ 
lectors, cf. Tib. bjih. hjim 

(p. 280, n. I). 109 -K-li; 156 -ta, 
a Suffix, pp. 182-3; 314 g*ri®; 
349 -bleoft (pp. 280. 322). 
hjihi • bi«. ?•«’• 78 -re; 306 (pp. 
244, 231). 

hju, ass, cf. Tib. gxudura, obstinate 
(p. 252). See also gdzu, hdzu, 
gxu, hzu, hjuhu. 115 bran* 

bche° (p. 252). 

hjuhu, tiger *= bj u . 7- r - 312 -bbrad 
‘(p. 254). 

hjo I - Tib. jo. drc. See hco. 63 
byan>tsa°; 78 ldyaii 0 ; 154 

hchos-b.vo°; 201 trog°; 372 
bldyah-hyu°; 385 -chi-te (?); 
387 bldyah-hyu°; 389 bMy*h° 
(pp. 273—4, 305, 331). 

— -hdzin, govern. 74 (p. 274). 

II ■ jo, work, q.v. See also 
hjoho. 67, 70 -me-bdub (pp. 
274.'335). 

III — Tib. za, *o, dec., eat. 177 
(pp. 274, 335). 

IV error (for hto) ? 69 thar-pyah® 
(pp. 247-8). 

hjoh = hdxoti. fort, q.v. See also 
jon. 118 Mon®; 129 Mon® 
(pp. 243, 263). 

hjohu = hdxo, man, q.v. 137 -hwa- 
hkah (pp. 218. 338). 
hjoho *■ hjo II. work. 34 (p. 
*275). 

hjor m Tib. cor, clamour, d’C. 194 
bkah-hgah® (pp. 238, 315). 
rje = Tib. rje, chieftain. 37 -smyi- 
-rmad; 138 h 1 ^^ 0 (PP* 218, 
228, 237). See also hrje. 
rjes Tib. rje*, trace J 201 pyi® 
(pp. 222, 274. 359). 
hrjihi, r form of bi*. bjd>i. 1- v - 7 213 
bbos-hdom 0 . 

hrje ■ rje, chieftain, q.v. ? 84 -*myi- 
rroad (p. 227). 36 bWyo°? 

(p. 244). 
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ne = Tib . qm, evil, drc. (ppw 221-2), 
See ci&w tiene, nes, hA*, rile, 
rnehe. hrnc, talcyal^-|vWy -fie, 
IT -bky<*b-hk\ t b; 140 aniii 1 *: 
229 ; 34 3 .^oi (pp .221 - 2 , 

2m. 313). 

dene fia-rw T 32S a&ajV\ 

tier iJilrvah-hwc*) E*-ro. 31A 

Cp- Ezi¬ 
nes , A <*mf form of fie T 1 ! i!j-. Gj^ 
153 .re* 153 HU [pp. 2S3. 
316). 

ftjU = Tib. fiL. uni. fitri. Set tiijo 

hill (pp. 271-*). SO -h-rdzum ; 

1B0 rgvalirgfu-kc (pp. 136, 271, 
’ 

giiim ™ Tib. filD. gnin T day. 12 
■llti (pp. 235-0, 302). 
hjiyft I Ch lit. nai'i, female. 4;i 

-ty» (p 343). 

ll, heart 335 d>yftJyl)Tw3j Ip. 331J, 
hfil I thine, cf. Tib, ni. uni, atm 
[pp, 272-3). See alto htils . 07 
btab-mu D |p. 272). 
n = Tib. gilts, io3 T tiro (pp, 234- 
G), Sec alto sill. 14b -fetor. 

HI 7 1*7 -frtor; 21,7 -lilor! 

tp, 272). 

h_nis, Aon -i" form of I,mi I, ^.u, 7U 
frlab-ixwc (pp. 173, 273. 35S). 
hne nc, 200 -nug; 343 *rvS c ; 
301 330 *rofi° (pp, 250, 

274 r 3 IS), 

Kncd = 776. mile, jui’ml, Ac,, (an, 
make pliable, 31 -htram: 47 
ge-shig (p, 251). 

hnG Tib. flo, buy, trade.. 174,1.7 
Ijtiro 0 , M50. 361 dro°. hdrtP. 
rni . Tib, raid, brfiw. g£td, fade, 
pnrtVT riiin, uvrii out, failed •, cf. 
riufa, tild T trim!, thrp. Sec abto 
hrfii. 330 I'fuLi'i-rilt-ra, 
rfie, r-fero i of ne, i dL St. ■ olw, 
rfiye, hrfle (pp. 222, 350, 302), 
NS -hne-bmuig; 141* niuiff; 
200 -ne; 201 hy/->; 220, 237 
-^ikhynm : 30] -TWS: 341 hprorn ■ 

343 -Me-fies; 35* (pp. 

221-2, 201, 274. 313, 321), 

— 'Iliad, fffiMfnl of eidf (p, 223), 


230, 23 U 232, 235 Inti ; 237* 230 

(pp, I S3 , 303). 

riiehe rile, ?-i'- 207 -hbrom. 

tjriii mi, ^.ir, S3 byeA-l^; 2L*S 

IlIki-.—.-(jsuIi Ip. 303), 

hrne rde T 352 inulu -nhtf*. 

sAun I o Tib. iSiii, heart. See aim 
silln- 02 -gyeA; 102-3 (T tee 
11); 3SO -Tiii 1pp. IS®, 205, 
333-4). 

- ne, pPOtf heart ((Jr II7). 63 

hphii-nitU; HH) -llieba; 32* 
L uo (pp. 222, 318), 

— -ri e, 11 1 1 1 'heart. 22 H J, 326 liw 

ip. 222). See ot*& sflM 0 - 
II Tib. -HMn. arjretablt, affec¬ 
tionate. 60 -glail; 102-3 (7 tee I) 
Ip. 3IS). 

— -do |u Suffix^ p. las ’i, affection- 

SO. 

eii.ir, probably for scn.ro {metre), 
and poesildy an&. - • Tib. sna, 
gnu, mines* (p. 35fl). 362 

hkftbupram*. 

sni 3 Tib. pma, two. See aLxo hiil 
II (pp. 203, 237VSS0). 23 
H = Tib. rni/nni, j^kUt, trap. 
210 (p. 272). 

snin = Tib. aSiA, heart . See n!*o 
I. 106 -l.iknn rp. 147), 

-tie, evil-heart = ffiitm D , 140 

(p. 223), 

sne, (»iiatin% 7’«S, ^Iie, uw, 
court fp. 3.713). 217 kbo 0 . 

T 

la , a A i. Jf'tx, append, l <).■ irjiy lo word* 
of Verbal, or at Start Adjectival. 
s/tiiM*. See ah -•■> tall , hlu I, 
htahi i. Ilia 1. sty I, slah I, 
(pp, I S2-3. 167). Set under 
akye- r glo-, hnOn- T cho*s-, 
hjim, htith- , sior-, lidab-, 
hdc-, byin-, bmo- T hwan-, 
Jjw r ar - , ft ->ti b-, byud - fte-, 
hra-, laroTn-, fi-ri-, blab-, 

bSl-, hses-, fato-hil-fte-- 

fyh ta. Sec by In-, ftitn'l-, 

filch {!). 

le. fi Suffix, append#! normally, with 
lAe xtp&e vf u Gniind, to 
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II = Tib. ihnti, measure* power* 


words. Set aim )lte, Ste L 

hate 1 ipp. 130, 140, liMWJ. 
AVa under cfa1- + huii-m9’ t 
puli', hplmm-, hsaS'. 

to, (i Svjjt-r. aptKndrd to 1'fJ^wJ w 
other u-vrrin. with the jwrtjse of 
'being' or * becoming' , and COo- 

rtitvlinjl u Verb Finde (' tV), an 
I nJinitivt or Fartitiplc. Set abto 

tor [IT, hto I, htos T htoho, 
Ilfciht, htuhll. (itor I, lltonl, 
Sio'l (pp. 1S4-0). Ste utrftr 
htiltN, stor-+ iidam-, fyp fl- r 
hprom-, (jmu-, 

tor I tfrOal, perhaps derived i/i meiertl 1 
time* from *m furl if farm of 
Chif\cte tft, Steal*) htor II- 60 
IjWyh' 1 ; 219 '=aii? 174 -tiro- 
.Imit; 64 ■ hpii-liRn.ij 21 0 -htroii; 

2iy . >-m ; ;i37 -lirtah; 888 -kru 
(pp, 263, 272. 305, 308]- 
II ::: iJlCW, hlhof, J,l\ 148 
-prom (pr MU 2 J. 

HI tmilttn in fdae* of to-rv: cf- 
Jitor I. I SS oig-dzn' 0 (f>. 305)- 
Lwllti Tib. thou, ran a ? 4 H ssifii:- 
him* 261,275 (pp- 342-3), 

Ivan 213 >jbchi Q ^rdulie (p. 253 ). 
trog H emuuft 1pp. 220-2). Sec oho 
htroft* 201 .itjo-ri\o; 266’^tor 
[pp, 221. 222, 274). 
jljn 7’iTbr rIoi'i. rIuii, T'tflh, >cnd, 
let go, tiJldic 1 , dt. iVts a Iw ^toii , 

11 H.n'i, then. 186 mnhi-TH® 

ip. 331), 

gtnh = Tih. gtujj, pit-dtp . basin pe. 

tilto ftt.ir. IJ] -Ijbom rlx) 
|p, 230). 

ftur, for Rl.jOs.mi 1 43 . 

fitoh = gtaiL, hi uii, q.v. 21 1 hRcl° 

{pp, 200, 201, 332). 
hm i, a Sttj}ix ia, q.v. 18 ] grtc^ 

(pp, 156, 1ST), 

II Tih. tin, now', dteJ Sir ttlao 
htuh. 186 ip. 186). 
htuft T'jB, ttiuu. rope. hdogt-, 

is:jip>, Riiaprt. tie. .[t. .1 1 hyo* u 

(p. 275). 

— -htu (a .S"i*^,r, pp- 184 - 6 ). 

Iptfi-; 2"0 liloa. ))to; 26a, 
htun ! gtfijfi. ff.i'r 04 hlSOg*; 06 
Iitwig^. Set ale-o hthiin III. 


y £QDE <1 ; 10 hyafl?: 30 rnje®J 140 
mi-'; 315 hyn3?°; 318 liyah 0 - 
See alro lith afi 11, thwart, 
hrhwiin (pp. 22", 2T6, 200. 

301-2). 

III = Tih. tWi. plaienu, field. 

Stt t»i#o than, hthan I. 14 

-)iMu; 2IS {pp. 258,321). 

IV i It hmu-lirq; 00 ky*P 

(pp. 2“0, 320), 

htad = Tib. glod. Rtrtji. htAd. 
itv>id over, deliver, prt**, urge, 
gtud. stead <t. firm , 30 r-ju n m°- 
htub Vh la {.4, t(i]»K uti 

203, 295 .hkh-ohu (pp. 264,20 H |. 

hliim I — Tib. htliani, hthiLiiLH. 

ttiauia, jchii, ffliwl, fart, 

thpJm.n-cfld*8/l. See a^htbum. 
24 haruili*: 54 ate^i” (pp, 138, 
306, 363), 

II - Tih. gtAtn, speech, story, 60 
ljldafM-gvK 0 : 248 hjoin® (p, 
246), 

htilh ] n Suffix- =• III. T.tv Set m trier 
klu-, hkor-, hkhoh-, hjah-, 
hior-, stor-, hide-, hltlehl-, 
hltl vaii-, me-, hmyt-, 
hd^QRi-, hyii^-, h%va-ste-, 
rwyt-, r - ri-, h ram , 
Hue - (hrnati-lilila)i- ?)♦ 

U ht* II? 185 {p. 13H). 

1)1 , ror for rta, hi'tah T 341 
IjtM 0 ; rf 124, 232, 337, 340. 
huar 1 T&t. thar, 1# r dra*ed, 
5’HiMtliurl, (itliar 1, 
htco-hfar, 146 hisum-litlzeMr'i 0 
(pp. 201+ 300). 

11= 7 p it, mthftr, at the end ; mtlmls. 
fjtrrmtty, bopilft", See csifluttiar 
11, hthur II, 374 phyaii 
3112 .tisa J (pp. 24S-P). 
bias = Tib. l>thAfl. hard, solid, stiff; 
hrtn, bftaj, rht'S. ejrjmnd, widen, 
be okiL'icmf. 256 -km, 

-prom, become taufjltdt t-1. 
Its. 257 Ip (pp. 202. 302 k 
htj I Tib. Rti-milff. fflou™. rf. 
K ti|M. th.il>, tlubd, A’i.. dart, 
■ Ir.rcoe-. 12 Rmm s ; 20 liM>rig. 

-hldyi^ ?: 164 -r^yo: 385 htaw 

gt° (pp, l"-t, 235 -6), 
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II ■ Tib. sti, stia t bfiti, tMlin, *top, 
rtwf, See oi*a Stl. 19 -tivi-er; 27 
h l BTU-ms Q ; 1 04 akiirhphu 0 : 153 
royi-rt^; 171 351 

(I); 354 3W grfnJ 9 (I) 

Ipp, 174, 236, 257, 285, 309), 
iuib Tih, rfih, brtib*, rtib, rtih-i, 

break down: Itib, rtlih, coilap-u. 

3 0 -bter (pp, 339-40^ 

btuhu = Jjthu, oat mbit. p, loo 
fpp- 200 t 321), 

htul Tib. frdtil* in iii. iluiK ycini. 
fllll* briml, ic. p tnme, dCeetpiinc, 
conquer* Sec also hlllllt. 42 
Jskkun-ge 0 ; 170 hkob i • me* : 370 
W-grV (pp, £44* 280. SftG), 
htc “ It, q.r\ Sec 

under hkajl-, htre-„ trpjg,- 
-hior-, biruft-hdrt {rifjrl 
hdre^fc}-* ^dre- T rdam-* 
hn;im-, horn-, hse-, 
tie - ht* written Joe htehe hit*, 322 

hto I ti Suffix and 1 iW Verb — to, 
q, f. Sit- under kill-, hko-, 
hkhru-re-. dftuhu-mu-* 
Ijrgani-re -, hrgu-. rgy n- . 
r UjOho - 1 Sin r-, hn u -, prom -, 
bprom-, hptid-, phrom-, 
hphrom- T hmnn-, htHliii-* 

hdzoluj-. liyjh-. rc-, J-ri-. 
Sec abu hlntil, htoho, Jjtor. 

II 7 = Tib , mfho, high, or t]jo T 
bounda.- g ipp, 248. 261. 332). 
210 hdyjiii rj ; 374 phyaft 0 {pp. 
248. 280). 

hi Oft hthop, Atop, q.v. 235 Kk'hi- 

■bbt-h? (pp. 250. 301). 

htan - ptofi, gto6, q.v. liKI rui- 

roii]° i 139 [ino-stor D ? 140 l.im^i 5 ' ; 
1110 hpliuhi®; 210 Ijdycyh-htofl 1 ; 
212 h ko a : 247 iHadP-. 273 
limit* { 3S8 bridi" (pp. 2)7. 228, 
261, 285. 3321 

hion I (J 1 ^. notion, 7 m ql K 323 
(■hkun). 

II for hto-nfi. 280. 285 bmp* 1 , 
btonl ■ Mti-j-rii. 150 »lor-hUl|) ft ; 

152 vtw^ta?. 
tllOni 364 -hphah. 

^tohi fyta-t-fci! 324 tikhml 0 . 
lltohu = hto » (p, 360). 7 bn'to*’. 
htohd * hid, ij.r. See Under Tgt>-, 


hciitl-, ator~, hprom-, 
hrbom-* hrbyn- T rman- 
dze-, hyah-. 

h lor 1 u'ntten in pi one o/ fr(o- ffi jiioe 
pp. 172-5 and critical note -p 
See at-so tor. HO ht an- l(i D (J ); 
104 hdoA* (?); ISO cigHdie®; 
187 luii* (J); 102 (%-d veS; 225, 
245 dgu-hmu°; 341 fgyfri- 
hmb D : 393 Inl-urV" (7)i 384 (T). 

IT = Oir I great. q.v. Freceding 
hk;ho 217, 218; hkhni-h^™ 
iST ; JlBi 215; Aflit. foma) 10$; 
389; hrt* (hrtnh) 124. 231,271. 
340, 341 lbtafr)i bdlfl^O 177, 
350, 361; hpu (hpuhn, bphu, 
bbu) 20. 33, 62,293. 320; hWi 
215 { *), 216, 217, 210, 222, 
223 (2). 392: smji 73; ljjsi tgo 
E 20 - hfio 354■ Foifawinp, a* 
Attribute or Predicate. d|gg 75, 
76 i2): lign 113; dgu-htdo 74; 
77, 78, 114, 130. Ifll, 300; c&. 
yriH 230 (Til tltlff i ht rog ) 40, 
200; htan-t* 06 (T); hdnni 303 
j t) i hdon 104 <r);l>klyo |fl, 34. 
r : ■••! 13); L- hJ-ld 240 .;; 

— -ge the great 364, 387, 

-hdo (u Sujfir, pp, i30-7:i Qreat- 

H*M, 1S5 (p, 1 30 ], 

HE = ihur, hthor, Ipp, i( n e r , 

q. r. .Sfi abo tor II. 121 ■htJis- 

-tpronw; MS ca- 

-yan D 1?): 257 -litn«-pit )111 (pp, 
202, 302). 

htD 5 , Fr« t‘-rite fort", of hto 1 (p, 108), 
27^ 270 

htye frfluwin^ = VkiwM i'h’h, 

r, <mYfi r ffiyj (p, 324). Sir- <d-Q 
hihye. 6 Hta-bldynA 0 . 

htram TiHh. mini, fiurd r *tijf. See 
kiiram, 31 luu.'d 0 |p, 251 ). 

hire tplre, y.i*. 04 rgJO(i 0 ; 248 
fpp- 140, £91), 

hlfo - T\h r hdrtf, heatt or j’Jir fre¬ 
quent fcdro = Tib, liilitm, travel. 
107 niu,hrL-ig° Ipp. 232. 318). 
See aho hd ro, 

tytroft, f n , r .i^ljl ? fp. 2211). ,8\v nlfin 

irog). 40 -huir; 146 (nira^i 
320 ^dre; 338 -Iplro^fl; 370 
lirdnk 0 (pp, 320, 327), 
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h-tron, Imperative (hdrcifis) of Tib, 
hdron. Izmir/, ut fedrvii, drons, 
draw, irud. .Vie atjo 
iilro/ilii. 233 ^Omb-h^rD 0 
|p. 343). 

htruAhi -= htri>n, q,t< r , -i-fesi. 224 
tldm^; 24ft likhab-j^ 
(P- 343). 

jjtron = 3%’&, hdron, iraceL !■! L:7 

hi^-jihrbiiLhi* []j, 317). 

rta !> Oree Tib. rtu. See alto rtuh, 

rluhi, hjtii, hrtJLh [pp. ]3‘l, 
140, 2ftH), It'i'f A preceding 
hnLh-uvbj 13l>, Wit ft following 
-Eio-prem Wt i bgAm-bplmr 93, 
Bib 110, 2$!); fjI'b'LsrdiiUL' 380; 
hlsi-g-ntm IK); hwa-hlduO 27z1 ■ 
yari . stnr 79; ^ fi -ytst 330,34 &; 
*u (jljuicj) -hnuJi 80, 93. 100. 1CK!' 
itft u I 73, 1 75. ft :VS. 

-ge the- (7) hor-w. 384. 

rtah- rta* i/.r. II irt pmrding 
hrah 114, lirah thru)-w ti 134. 
JB1, Il'i'M JttUtttcinff l^ntn tlS; 
0tBDg-^ram 3ft. 82; hecah-g-yor 
3 m ; 1.1’wnh 298, 

rtu hi rtu(rta^i)-f-hi 3 t). 174 ■ -wa- 
-3?]<lkr (p. 32o ). 

Me 1 ! S2 Jll'qJj- {pp, 2ft0 r 320). 

H = 1S2 

htiub (p. 313). 

rto Tib. rilrj tifonc (7). St< a!uo 
hrto. 2ft kW 1 ipp, 138. 223). 

grtcflt Ii-i-Ji5]ui Ktich. M c > f* x - 
ii-e. (e/. Tib, lyihen. jttop -. rlen. 
hold i bden, Inif. 7 ). .Vce also 
hrfehu, gdes, 181 -lou (pp, 
150, 107 ilkTlll iln. ), 

hrtit - mi. flah, hot* i„ ^.r, With 
pfcttdstn] hlisr 124, 232. With 
following rkv, a-hdilLiiJ 122 ; hpu - 
-hpbrtj' 18"; h?r,org.hrain HO, 
123; n-.lhiiLij 2ftV; }lwu-Ii1<1u/i 
121 , 

Ilf tub rtu. null, hit u, y.p. Il'ifA 
pr-cccdit\tf tor, liti.-r, 271, 337, 
340? htiloma 03. 144; hmh 77 j 
380, 11' it h following 
i. train ll-S; iiimdiw&r 3ft 4; hpnh* 
-lipluir ftHS; hJdari-hkra.ri 91; 
broji-^lyaij 230; awa [swab) 
lie, sol, am. 


hriehu f-s. ctop; c/. Hct-h-do hrdo, 
gduh J Sn alno jjrtoho ipp. 150, 
313-14). 2flo j=8uii-tuh D . 

hrto = rtu jrffiiw, ^.if. 24 kill 0 

(pp. 138, 223). 

hrtre = rte ] I. 354 

-lid Lib. 

hlCiLii -- htilaii. Eiljiii, rint, g.t 1 . 03 

rgyrxJ,caa a jp. 20] j. 

hltnh ]. St hkn-hltuh. 2(Jft hlin. 

11 /or hrtah ? 2ft0 .-byr-r 

lp* 278), 

hito,- r.'i.Ho^rl'odt \w = 
bldu, o ►S'rjjJu- T) 2ft 1 lydo-hkhog^ 
(p, 354). 

hltom “ bletum, *vbduc, q.r, SS 
lyiiiin-ijtsbiel 0 (p, 321), 

Sia, J . o farm of tfit Snjjix tu, 
tab. 1 , 1 - 1 %, u/i i'(A La.- ttitruriid n 
-4 btlantjirtfj to its (preceding) 
word: i*/, Tib* -*u -,ftto (pp. JS 2 - 
3, 18ft n. 1) anil :-to itifrn. S5 
tytroP : 80 rfte'- 1 ; 300 bbnid 0 ; 
(pp. 220-1, 359.1. 

11 = |/i t rr, Qfjto Correlative. See 
alio stall, bsTah ;p. 2ul). .( , 
Qt bfijiuning of daunt, S 
dildyan; El -hr); 0, J0, 252 
-Fu; 252 -g-ri 4 -baft (pp. 142, 
274, 332), B, otkrm iM, 311 
luiuiii D , 312 p-rihi c . hri^, 
g-n° (pp. 3»1, 254, 337). 

»l lii Tib. ►Snijj. i"l, top. > ■■;*,. up. 
iif coho hstan. Sift bkam 0 T); 
88 hi i, Inn 0 ; 3l):l, 347 -bio 

(pp, 27(b 321), 

atu.li 1 -tu 1,5.0. Bii ito 0 (p. 33ft), 
JI = *Ui lit q.v. 20 -^lilyun; 
312 (p. 201). 

5tl Tib. -i l. bail, ibl, l,i[hi, reel. 
20(lg.ri«; 300 hrilii° (pp. 20,7- 
ri, Soft). hCl II. 

$tin = Tdt. btiji, bet In, btiili, 
IjLhui. rrbitlr ip, 307). 330, 331 
rgyu.ljttf 0 ; 33ft, 338 rjfjohij- 
hto 0 (p. 178). 

ste J = to, hte. with r- .j , ■ 

hi a and stu. Set riLo half 
(pp. 130, 18S-9U), 34 VUbIj®; 
72, 73. 7ft (2) liwftf; 1S2 

phobic (pp. 27ft, 275. ft ft 7, 338). 


E 0 
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n — Tib. sten, f>atcn, range. elafirUj | 
toy,-flu f, See aUv stebl, stehc 
( pp. 553-4), 17-S hki 11 lj- proici; 
18<3 -li kwljti-bpmjm; 3 94 -gcJsuj 
(jjp* 241-2, *5 M2), 
siehl etr' II 54 -htnan 

(p. 353). 

stehe = fiic IT g.i-. 9i>tl -hdin 
jp. 553). 

it el Tib. belt. jrniTjJ, <i’C- I SI 

grtchu-tn 0 (pp. i Jill, 354 >. 

BtO 3 to, hr-i i. a Suffix <f.v., with 

irjff t"« Eta antf ste (pp. ) 85—0). 
2S hlclu°; 29 hyim 1 ^: fiM j ,J> ; 

84. 85 hto°; 255 355 

Ip’ifth*; 242 hriryjirj 1 "; 292 

Iigvaii* [pp. 210-20, 225. 250. 
331,341). 

p k 3V&+ at*. i*iqpe. 330 -tbc-ihe 
(pp. 165. SR). 

Stori I = Tib* etcn, empty* 51 
^Ijlchog (p. 328)- 

II = Tib, KHtti £ pp. 293, 

233-4), 247 ga**. 

— - hpori = Tib. Btofl .itpon, awi* 
tnaoder i?/ ci. Thmtxmttt-tiiittnrt ! 
32 L .hp-roin (pp. -33-4, 302). 
Stem = Tib. Eton, autumn (Adnwtf). 
See afro h-stom. 255 
281 Oikari (pp. 203, 302), 
slor = Tih. »ior, rtray.fa *, l' (o*i. 
r/. hthor, (-tor, btW. Miller: 
ibr, hdor, ccwf umnj, ®m flLa 
dor* hdor, bsior (pp, 171, 

2JiS). ApjSicd lo likytill 141, 

143. JtktiM-liriL'H 180; him 79, 
i iii T 127, iss, ]4:t, ioe, 253; 
rjo 138: hfii{‘2’ 7 J 140f hilehi (?) 
330; Idyo 140; blijaii-hphy*r 
125; la| u 14 .i U lah 35S |.-to-re T> 5 
[ijmjc- III; nap |S23]; hmcrV 
hj(. m | h 1 Lh> ti ) 7 1 , 11B, 12*. I 39. 

140 r hdiiis'i 142 1 k.. 143; hao- 

\piflh in. m. 

- t* (thn) (a Suffix, pp, 182-3), 

Hr., NO. 3 50, 152, 337 htah. 

— -to (hto,oi'[i^,pp, 1B4— 5). 70, 

El|7. 138, MO lit oho, 

— -rao, nWr i<> Jtet (pp, 171, 207). 

141 Ij ky ii [V 1 . 

— -ihoh, lei or canet- fd fei* 107 . 

— -hdehl-hpvid. 339 (p, 253). 


gtnr-Ildar, U i be lo*t (p. 253), 118, 
127, M2, l«ft, 3 01, 1(12, 163. 
-hcMu-hilzehL Ps. 

-hgU plipi), nit tbinyi lo*. 120-7 

(pp. 335, £58-00]. 

— -hpram, make flight- I2S libo* 

(pp, 171,204). 

gator = star, tutor, fi 1 , M3 
likyui'a 0 (pj. 297}, 

- 1U Hior-ta, qdt. 152 |p, 22!?). 

hstuh ■ .Safi. '•>/,■. biyb, -ip, y.r, H5 
lililm'i* 1 £p, 320). 

bate >tc 1 c/.f. 27-1 hlilyun 0 

tp. Ml f. 

hswm ^tom, mrluMn 
14 -lifeam, 

hsKir = iilcr, be loet, <J- iv 

Apptitd in h^ru-uUt 70, hrlchi 
(J) 34U. 84. 'V 

him ) 117, 128. 

— -h!np titor-Efi, tpi', 33. (p- 

333). 

— -bdcbl-hphyld 340 ip. 253), 

-lltj-Fivvj[i( hi.ill') 337, 5 1" j 1 - 

344), 

-hillo-IirtrEihi = [38. 


Th 

tha 1 Iil, I mi. a Suffix. £.V, 140 
ator^- 

II = Hsi 4 uiu thn. Buddha, Tib , 
Uitw 24 3 -ham jp. 237), 
thill! ; btiiaii, htmi III. 

Arc* ' (pp. 244E-7J. See tilta 
hthaA. 22H .rdzLO (pp. 173.2,".^). 
ihar I = hlar, be let (ovm. y.V* St* 
abft hthar 1- hdro"; 3r">7 

-myp tpp- 241. 285). 

f 3 = hinr 11, Tib. rut bar, at end. 

q, r. See ilhto hlhur I I 1 31. |avail 

(p- 24 S). 

rhSii (lior in fix/} = Ttb* mtlffli 
blue (|). 131), 

the [ = Tib* the, routmuh*; 

t lac, tln^. la, Stt 

bibet tbcbe. 103 -ltyen ■ 100 
hldiin“ fpp. 228. 322), 

II Tib. Mh-ii. hthr-n, drtihv pall* 
content. Sec aim then. 33ti ale' 5 
(p. 355). 
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then, rtmtrol = th<- H, *j,tt. 207 
the* 1 (p. 315). 

thehe - the t, litQtjr T ij.e, 160 
h [itm-nc! 1 ^ (p. 222 ). 

tho 1 - Ti'fl. ihih Iwuntfriri/, . 'it* 

aim h I o 1L 10!) -rcry.'iin 

1pp. 20U, 340). 

II = 3 ’it, ml ho. high* Si-c aim 

I) to II, Ittho, Jijo H\ 132 

hleing-nEm*', 

thoti jiirtn, gtoh, litor'i, hi pa, ^ 
gr^ti. 11)7 ator 0 * 

thom-thom, cf. Tib. Jjthom. 
lithoiruv hr, con/u#ed, 
i/ro/w 7 I S3 I 

thor I = htor II* prvat f g,e* 220 
-.fybron. 

M = Tih. tlior. anyth ing ynlhtrtd 
to a d liif/Ie point ; tbor-eog 
tgt*U£, tahuga), gtsug.tor 

(tharj, iipyi-lor tgl«r). 6>j»- 

knot, turbo n; hthor'Ditho, Jo/fy 
jv-.r£. kVic IjtDf 11J, hthrar 
(pp. UO, 30®-I }. 71 hmo-mn 0 

III - lIl£3oriuKlnil a ;2431 l l('hnt‘ 

yuifl (|i. 303), 
ihol (hcJ lit. .-j-‘ (p. 133). 

tlm'uri = II, Tib, IIlUJ'l, I'fifCT- 

Hitrti paiMT, q.r .; tlUili-l I ml'i, 
might, Jot*. fit* obo hthuun 
fpp. 340-7). i>7 bail*-. S3 -hkhor 
(pp. 342, 34')). 
thrjh. 52 hpfaenngc 0 . 
hi hurt 1 rliiLii awl hiu.ii Hi, 
ptalniu. (tc., q.v. 136 -nhus 
3 31 -Jpgw ni 132 -rd»; 3313 
-lirgarn; 2®l .hymn (pp, 243, 

2 -j ti-7, saoj. 

II - ^t4li JI flfiil IfiwHn, rnnuiin 
{/ourt. fji.i'. 1 52 hldi 0 ; !33 (2) 

hMi u : 222 .. : 2SU 2) 

hvilj ff ; 287 g yalP; 288 kynjj*; 
288 280 hg*rhpu e ; 

II) 1.1 IkO'lma^ (pp, 171, 218, 

228. 228, 203, £09,323. 342}, 

— (I) -pliu-hkuiru 1 30 httuiriv. 

— !li -It-tea (htsu. tshu^i). 131. 

21 fc 220 (p.272). 

III r-r ptan T gtoh T hliii'j I. 57 
tricar.* 3 (p. 248). 

hthum hi mu 1, tj.r. 227 -ruli 

pinct of union, or a#etmbifiytr 
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hthnr I = tlnar I, hr let Ioo-ml. q.\\ 
105 -myo (p, 241 }. 

II = thiir 11, ut fiid. 348 

phynu (pp. 248, 343). 

^thu = Tib, lulu. sdu, hthu, ic.. 

tfalhrr, asftnddc , itc. al*a 

htuhu, hldun pp. 22E-2.I. 140 
ldyo-;-1 or* 3 flip. 2oJ, 250, 326). 
hlhuh - T i?.i. tin hi , atnrtU, l •! 5 h £■• 
ipp. 201,360). 

hrhul = hint, conquer. tame, dw 
q.v. 07 ru-glcici-fct) D e 378 fku ftl a 
(P- 31 #), 

hthu*, ^lenJl form of lit ho, 7-1- 
17.0 lijiin-r*<> fpp, 280* 322). 
tithe =3 I In I, thel,1i\ ttv,, 

j T ft :hl.> krtilui**: 383 liyaii® 

(p. 322 K 

h thi> ; t hi! [ 1, h i*jh . q.v. 374 hptih- 
hwi!° Ip. 2sli). 

hih<>i = Tib. tbo^, hdop-r, 

iL-c., JiMcti, impair e 0»)g, ?i#r* 
raw, dtfnyrr, (p + 301), Set 
lltllOgS. 148 ■ C ■ > r-E : -.I'T- 

!ha“ (pp* 20H-301. 313], 
htho^nl - htl]D(f“-iij, (f.r. 1 -E !>. 
tthogs. Aarint Jurat of hi)uni, 

145 !itoMa“; 182 hlnb-to° 
(pp. I5li, 280-301), 
hthnn Tih. mthoji, «e. 02 ji-yi- 
.(m; 135 g*^hWi” fp. 321). 
hthnn L rnw for hlorki (152) or 
ttliuirniE (140)7 = IjUum 

It ? m gatcr-la a (p. 229). 

II Tift* hlJHJfi, rn/rif forth . d’C.. 
hdfin, *fnd forth , Jre, I 152 
gnlhr-ta D (?}; 370 

<[k 22S), 

hihur tlror II, Ihor HI. tor It, 
yalkir to a point, *i-c„ 92 

hriln 0 ; 63 mo-mu 0 ; 1441110 ‘TM 0 

fpp. 302-3). 

hthvcicrL thwiiO mi-v t’i: s: II, v r r 
280 hEshah i-gye.^o* (p. 342), 
hthye = hive, <}.*'. 20 -liMynh. 

D 

thm = Tih. iLnm. bou fid, tight + tond. 

(he.: gd&iiu, odt-ir*, li-e, - r hilum T 
thoome ; hdom, c^h orf, it" fcet ■ 
kIoCI], pJomd, Imlanin, (wtniiH. 
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j[.f,, kind ,fiI4te M, obliga! lUM , IPU', 
itf, St <t! ■' hiiiini, hdom El, 
rdtim, lilom, hliltvm 1- 40 

(p, 2&ti|. 

(Jim = Tib. fotiaim thim, gtiiri, 
be tout* dixxoicc, emporate, 
hr. ab/forbr.d in. See al»o gdlm t 
ddyim. bldim, hMyJm- IIS 
-iritis [pp, 320 -i, ir.oj, 
i]n ( a Suffix- (pp. 101 )—7), Sts ai.to 
lulu, Idn, hldo. Ofl &iWA 
LI, <-/, Tib, Ida, Wr; Ulo-3ilo,Jfar « 
rkorttims (oownonaltg t). 

- -ldo + Iti. 353 ip. 322). 

4ohOi a Suffix = do I. i/.i'. W 
frrdEUl[i & (pp- 271, 26$). 
don 1 = Tib . hdori, tie pari, begone. 
See. aiw hdon E, !doii, bldon, 
015 hw)r°; 3U2 hfryaii 0, ip. 1J i 
3C7 hy&n hytP. 

11, £j*mm#rr«d accvniiftrj/Uj 

dfjjrrt ni /r rhPH 11 Ur*y JMM.IiWf/ 
Hitref ore a CtHijl*rn-jKoi Tib. 
don, ri Eictri'tiflJ of dud, prtKd'ra% 
— whereupon 176 tjbrea; ffil 
psjbP. 

dof ■ 7\A'- hdor. (Inf'S as lltrour 
nutty, almiy* irk the compovM 
L't rfj ; sUur-dtpr (bdor), q.P. 10" 
-yon, St e. alto tldnr (p. 2)131. 
dWttA - Tib. dmdk, J«*T. bright, 
clean, fores of lanqaagt* 2SO 
gnuh-mq 0 ; 304-5 hkiili 0 (2) 
ip, 3423, See qi«5 rw.in, 
dyjh. pcrfiiip# not different from 
SiWyaiJ* ij.ii. 1113 l^cki-^ldcl^ 
(pp. 172, 332j- See at*G Ijdyofi. 
dr,j£ Ti-b* drug - , r-eArrn^uf, Jtfmr, 
powerful. EHitniWl. See flJw 

hdrag (p. 300). 103 st$boP 

Ip- 210), 

dro = Tib. fclroin frar el, go. See 
Hflro i (p. 204). 

-jin, tmpcliiny Infritr. 174 lor^. 
iS'if d^j tidro-hno. 
droho = dro, g.ir. 10.7 hi*oP 
£p. 2Cl 

l Tib. Ikdod, pmi, acquire. 

bdflgt matter, m!f t prrhapa kept 
distinct from gdopi. bfug's d'C., 
fasten, affix, and Jw>» gdn^ps. 
brijftt, dtiylhtht. See also tuiog ■ 


142 -ligom, -hpliAr; 200. 204, 
2iM3 h-v-lumk* (pp, 221-2). 

II -= Tib. mini!:*, awn J if 1 343 

-yftiVlB-po (pp. 200-711). 
gdall ■ Tib. gdn^ l)£ (refuel/ or 
pOSS 1 bit* See vlH bduh L I, 1 111 
■hna^E 3116 -kum (1.1, -fyictun. 

7 43 gtlnli-hdih (pp. 2 * 4, 310). 

gdlm = dim, rattr/rh, r£-c'.. rj.W. 00 
. pvi^So; SO .phyi-W; 144 -i'h Ls 
•or 4*his; KHi -lydilUH-iidiin) 
(pp r 320-1, 309 )♦ 

(SJcs, Avrirtjann of (?rto)jO, q.v. 2 tH 5 
Odom (T3° {pp- 310, 343). 
gdod = TVi. donlr be pr&MintM. 

t.'f.r rsft. I Htl (J, ri° (p. 33 3 ! ■ 

cjilyim (<l»lyimt) = dim, feplir^k, 
^f-K, S5 -pliyi-hac. 

lldjg = grldg I, aesjuiru 

q.v, 254 hpmb D j?}; - 
26 U ttyog®; 200 hilmb 0 ; 201 
Ijmtlj 0 , hguhtf-*; 300 kh ytibS 

[pp, 102, 202, 23W, 242, 201, 
2S3, 342-3. 3.77). 

hditb = h|dau (T) 26s utl- i p. 221), 

hdud = Ti&. djtl.'6 !---’■ 

304 ; 303 tiyah.ljdiihii 

(p, 264), 

hd.Lb Tib. hdous, htab, 

jiat, d- r Ci See al to h Ed jb 1 E. 34)H 
mtihiira 0 (pp. 3IS, j 31), 
hdixm ■* ii»T,ui. hind* 4’Cr, 7 " See 
u!*q nliim, hld^m, 204 pyu- 
-phyji^i 320 hA'driah*; 32S 
l,)khul,)d>udi D ; 320 
346, 361 ^kg (pp. 140. 310). 

-to 1 fa Sitjfis , pp, 104-6). US 

{pp. 260, 3101. 

bduh ) = Tib. iHiinh, orro-i)\ Sec 
alto frlcUili. 5 S. nU ^hpof{ 
(pp. 360-1, 343). 

II = fplflh, (h yfrEna/i or posjritjJe. 
q. f. 1 1 fS lid l )) 4 '5 320 5,ikJ)HjO m r 

hkho-hlliih) (p. 221 ), 

- 1 .1 |u ,s ijjJLt, pp. I-0 2 3 2S3 

hgwh-ntg*, 

hilar = T7i>. bdair, aiAtreTp tremble. 
d-c. {pp, 310-20). See. abfO 
hldor, 10 aa s 338 

)imikin ’ 3 i pp, 3 1 0-20), 
hdl, flaw (Z"i6 r hdij. Sir aim hdl^i. 
hldi t hldlhl ip. 201). JOT, 10B- 
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|>dlm = dim, fid On, Ait., wm^,, 
<jr.r. S' dii'fati* |pp. 320-1). 
l>d[t> — l.i i Ei, Sh ia, q.v. 43 sb°, 
hdllil Ijdi, fAw, qc. 3 84 -rmig- 
Jjfinr; :ii?7 hr^yn^: 3LH hntil.L^, 
hdun Tib. tidin'i, (#■ ffiMtcetiwcl, or 
ItU A.fU. U4, 95 Ipp. 320-11, 
hdub Tib. dub. f - fatigwi, w>t\k. 
i?7 11 it J> ; 70 : 182 bmh-rtt^; 

Eiinli-hrO" (pp. J 73,272-3). 
tide I Tib. biltv. yoo-i /ortwuc; Me, 

«ww. orum If! trim hdchl, 

hide E. KUchi, hldehe (pp. 
273-9). M ’-hyjtn^i.j; 208 
httihilF* (pp. 231. 2511). 

— -tsi ..i pp. 182-3 j. bi 

■rcyoii (p. 145), 

IT = Tib. l;dod. foilo w?. drire, 
pursnw i 12 hlilflb-lnJc-liiio, 
pfHf&ihty oriORiijiopotiri lb7 Is rati* 
hmli 0 |p. 33>). 

hdehi = tide 1, 7-i r . 102 HVs-fi 11 ; 33b 
atqr^; 340 judor® (p. 3(11). 
hdo, a Suffix (pp. 181 ti) = do. Ido. 
1 'iElIdi in, Ijtd, q.e. 85 , (17 Oynh a ; 
SO. 87 hrjim n ; SS ; I SO 

glnb°; I S3, 353 hrhl Q : 1*5 btor 0 
(pp. 139. IHQ. 228, 270. 288, 
332, 340 i 

lldori I - dufi 1. impart, g.r, 104 

hinti 0, [p, 285). 

31 = Tib. gdoft, mrlnfir, fact * 

13 -Hri (p, 205). 

hdon = Tib. tJi.n. purpt •. ■• 135 

KAu<i c (pp, 130. 180). 
lid hkits I Tth. lEnrn, iwar. -Sni aUo 

hldnm 11. 102. 171 hlrW. 
204. 207 hrihi 0 (pp, 240-7, 2M, 
327 ). 

11 — 770. ilotii, )j don't, ii k e., q.tf. 
iVfr dam fifi.i olfo |i| rim, 
hldnm 1 i‘ pp, 318*1 8), 213 

bw>; 2(K> tfn ft 0 [I fctf.) 
{pp 202, U0) r 

— ft) -h^si ,; j A'ujjtx, pp, I VO, 2i>8 i. 

303, 304, 312 hguliu (pp, 254. 
327 ), 

hdohu lulo, 37 It mm 0 - 
hdor - dor. lit Htor-iior (tutor), 
tj.v. 118. 127, 142. 1.01 1 162. 
103 slor 0 ; 200 hldnforgya 0 
(PP. 213, 245. 2.>3, 289, 361). 
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hdivji - 770 . ijwa* ■ titched. 14 S 
spy»-hlor° ip. 302). 
lidV;ni ■ ltiyaO, (ijdyah, high, fly, 
ikfiart. q.v. 210 -btn r But ttt 
aJTn, pytin (phyun). 353 hclii- 
.tid.i" fpp. 2(H.t, 201, -7il, 332), 
hdru [ Tib. Udra. fii'e; id-fadtH. 
uhat.likt'i dtc. 196 Ipm* (pp, 
245 - 0 ; hut rt,-r. (T hto bdrali). 

II = Tib. tlm, lErrf. 8 >ti al+o 

htlr.il>. 35fl bpEflii° (PP- 241 —2 1 . 
hdrdg drag;, fierce, d-c,, ^.r'. ISO 
-litro^ (pp. 299-300). 
hit ran Tib* Ijilmn, t Lit Hi, dn>ri. 
A f■., Stad* dray. 14 7 HplyJtndc 0 1 

254 *ra i,pp. 300-2 1 . 
hdr.ib - TH). hdntei. dbrnd, hbrmb, 
rvmrh. ^'T<itch. 140 -^cr>r; E'73 
ran“ (pp. 252 tl>, 234, 256. 
326), 

— -tiwit-hr.m, n rht.u of datring 

102, 172 Imtdi (pp. 

254. 256 1. 

hdram == l.itram, htitd> fr, 

102 -hmu (p, 283). 
hdr.ih - hdrw II. net, t/.r, 195 

pkiif; 26'? -hdAg ,]>|>- 241-2) 
hdru 77f,, i]rii*tnt und a gU+ ct< 
di-m, or dro, n^(, 220 -hjar 

(pp. 173, 272, 369), 
l>(1re = ituhtre Tib. lytin^es* ttwiy 
Jtc. ip. 2621- 87. alwj hdrehe, 
htre. 87 iy}tyl n ; 326 htrog 0 
(pp. NO, 340, 291). 
hdrthe = liiln*, q.r. 338 hi nig 1 '. 
Ittlri) [ dw, truer L fjtj, Ij.r, |ld 
ligu ,J ; E (36 Itknl 1.1 kl m( fcj*; 169 

-hbron ; 193 -hpliur; 18s II 

3iria°, lman n (T); 260 b>Q- 
Imag; 352 *likut; 353 -hplinr 
(pp. 157, 266, 270, 285, 332). 
-brio drti-fin. tf'acrUimj hfidrr m 
177, 3fi9. 301. 

II htro, heat, <j.t", 1 St< nhw 
hdro I. 188—0 hruP* Imtu'i 0 ? 
(pp. 252, 285). 

htlrnm. 65 E.i p"9' () ■f p - 'I ”1 ■ -1' 1 ' • 
rdaii TiA- ’dais, Atffe, CJ. 

3in3nil. 211 rog-hji 0 (p. 260), 
rdutll Tih. mlain, Imtlurn ii-c. 

Sa dam , 322 l.'LTii-^ (p. :e)9], 
rdabt Tib. cAjt.i, cmtjtanif, 
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district. Ste al*o hrde. 213 
hbehi-tyai»° (pp. 253. 270. 353). 
rder» = Tib . Ixltr. nlur, examine 
closely, or mlar. timid ? 107 

bwnr* (p. 350). 

rdo = Tib. ado, venture. St* also 
hrdoho. *4 hAo-ato-ge® (pp. 
i»6. 250). 

hrdaghi hnlug, Tib. rdi-g. brdeg. 
smite, -fb>- 214 hstH«b-bbrad 0 
(p. 253). 

hrdah • rdnn, hale, anger, q.v. 155 
rke-hldah®; 332 (p. 305). 
hrde ® rdebe. clast, species, Arc., q.v. 

— -hldah (a Suffix, p. 183). 301 

fr*ri° (p. 270). 

hrdoho -» rdo, venture, q.v. 105 
hrkah-myi° (p. 206). 
hrdyan. 202 hclm-hru°. 
hrdyam Tib. giom ? (p. 350). 

137 hbri-re" (pp. 218. 338). 

Ida, a Suffix « ldah. hlda, hldah. 
q. c. 84 rkah° (p. 183. cf. hkhah- 
-bUlnh, p. 218). 

ldah, rise, stick, prop, support =■ 
Tib. laA/ldaA. See also hldan 
(pp. 286-0). 80. 138 -rdre; 343 
-hdebi (pp. 227. 228. 256. 287). 

— -pyer, supporting. See also 

hldan-phyer. 65 (pp. 186, 
228. 287). 

ldah •> Ida. bM* b H. hldah, q.v. 

43 br»b° (PP- 313. 334). 

Idlr = bldir 1, q.v. 328 Imab-hpag 0 
(pp. 106. 317). 

Idc (wo/ in text ) (pp. 130, 147-8, 
188-02). Ste hide, hldehl, 

hldt-bi*. 

ldehi (not in text) (pp. 133, 136, 
188-02). See hldehl, eke. 
Idehu (no! in text) (pp. 134, 368). 
Ste lde, «£-c. 

Ido =■ hldo, hldoh, hldohu, hldoho, 
q.v. 76 do°; 139 dgu°; 353 do® 
(pp. 186,322). «/*o dgu (I) 

-hldo. 

!don = doh I, hdoA I. htdon, depart, 
i£*e., q.v. 161 kyu° (p. 253). 
See also kyu°, hkyu '. 

Idom — dam. b<l° ni 71, hldorn 1, 
bind, dre., q.v. 94, 95 gdim- 
chw°. diro-talii*® (pp. 320-1). 


Id yah = hldvaA, <7.11. (pp. 331-3). 
78 hjo°; 178 diknh; 180 -glab 
(pp. 179, 244). 

Idyo = hldyo, q.v. See also ldyohu. 
140 --*tor; 383 -ro (pp. 256, 
326-8, 331). 

Idyoho (reading 1) ■ IdyoA-f-o. 

? — dvaii. In Ivan, or bldyon? 
318 ly-tli-hdzjui 0 . 

ldyohu ** Idyo, feldjo, hldyoho, 
q.v. 256 -nm-bbyobu (p. 327). 

gldag = biting. back. load. q.v. 52 
-bce-rgyan; 136 -ring (pp. 259- 
GO. 317). 

hlda I, a Suffix (p. 183). See also 
Ida, ldah, hldah. 1'ossibly 
derived Jrom hida II. 203 «or°; 
240 gBe®. 

II - Tib. da. there (p. 201). 5 
brah°; 8 hrohh°; 105 *l,iko 
(pp. 201, 241). 

htdug = Tib. hag. back 0/ neck; 
ltah, loatl (pp. 250-60, 317). 45 
-hbrth-hldoh: 52 khri; 389 
-b*«g (p. 317). 

— -nag (gnag), black-hack = Yak. 
112. 129 gnag® anti nag°; 130, 
132. 134. 135 (pp. 259-60. 291). 
See also gldug. 

hldan. rise, Mick, prop, support = 
Tib. lau. Id mi, rise ; gdah, nlah, 
ftdah, peg, rack', rail (pp. 286-9). 
See also ldah. 

A. rise (general), as Verb with 
hkab- 163. rgyed-inn 90. 102, 
105, 108, 231, rho- 197, lirnc- 
119, 141. 144. bnuib* 112. mor- 
87, htnog* 88 (htoo). 95. b^b- 
yer- 141. In Compound Verb 
or nominal jJiruse liklah-bphyar 
126. 254 (phyw), -hgyehi 209, 
-kran (hknui) 91. Ill, 112. 124 
(3). 125 (2). 126 (2), 127 (2). 
As attribute with -me 123, 
-hrgya 60 (?), -rmah 27 (T), 
•hklinn 198 (!). -slab 125. -the 
139. See also hgru-hldah- 
•hmah and hwa(hwah) 
•hldah. 

B. As Noun =» stick, post, tke. 
-rman 27 (?). -hrgyu 60 (T), 
• likhiui 198 (?), -phyi-ake 79, 
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143 (pyi), -rnyi-Aog 151) (pp. 
145-6. 259. 286. 341, 343). 
hldan-ru. 270 hwah°; 278 b w *° 
(pp. 178. 339), 

hldanh irnlttN for hUlah or Rician, 
hldan = Tib. Ian. lun, Mon. glan, 
glon, retaliate, repay, return 
{Trans, aiul Intrant.) (pp. 317- 
18). St* also hldon. 187, 188, 
189 liMain-ro°; 193 -re-mor- 
re°; 264 (2) hdrain-re°; 273 
bjam-ro"; 274 (2) l>tlrain.re°; 
328 hpyah°;377 hpah° (pp. 297, 
305, 317. 331). 

hldah 1 Tift, hdab, lea/, winy, d-c. 
12 -lide-hde (p. 318). 

II = Tib. hdeb*. blab, east, put, 
found, ef. rdcbs. sdeh*. See also 
hdab. 197 rman° (p. 318). 
hldurn, tame, itc. ■ dam, lidam. 
hdom, Mom, q.v, 187 (2), 188 
-re (pp. 305. 317-18, 331). 
hldah I. a Suffix (p. 183) Ida. 
Mali. I,iIda, q.v. Cf. Tib. ldoit; 
or derived from II ? Appended 
to bko- 202; rke- 155; hkluth- 
137; rAe- 310; 1jrAe- 303; hnlo- 
301; hmub- 32; hmab-ma- 165; 
hpo- 358; rpefoi- 286; hban- 170; 
hbroA- 182; ^bom-rbo* 112; 
IjinaA - 33; h*t-a- re- 249; hat M»b* 
298; bdzali- 382. 383; g-yog- 
200; biab- 164. 

II = hlda II. Tib. da. then (p. 
201). 6 hran°; 316-hrgaro (T); 
182 hbroi»° (pp. 313. 319. 323). 

III ? **> Tib. mdah. orrow ■» 
Iwlah I. q.v. 278, 285 -fotag-bto. 

hldar hdar. shiver, tremble, q.v. 
353 -hilxam-rt!; 30. 31, 32 
hbrah°, or is hldar here Locative 
oj |,iIda I. hldah I ! (pp. 319-20). 
hldas =■ 77ft. hdah. hdaa. <jo beyond , 
83 -htso (p. 320). 

hldl I = Tib. )>di, this. See also 
hdi, hdihi. 115 hpo°; 132 
hbri w , hre°; 133 hyah°, rgycb°; 
135 greb*°; ro°; 175 mu°; 
225, 236, 244, 246 brah°; 207 
tho-then°; 87, 210. 237. 243. 
246. 248 -fgyod-hrar; 104 

-hgan; 108 -hdab. 


II •• 7*»ft. kilo, float, soar. See 
also hldin, hldi*. 63. 7!. 244 
-ma-hrtoh (p. 320). 

III = Tib. gii. land, estate l 10 
-hrkah (p. 329). 

hldin = hkl i II. 160 hpu-myi° 
(pp. 145-6. 217, 320). 

hldlm = dim. gdim. ddyim, q.v. 
199 chim°; 301 -hphu; 310 
-bmaA-bto (pp. 320-1). 

hldihi hldi III. land, q.v. 195 
•an-hldoA (pp. 201, 245, 320- 
30). 

hldir I. Locative of bMi. this, q.v. 
117 229 shan-ne 0 (?); 

248 htam°; 326 biud»-hpag°; 
328 snaA-fiene® (?); 337 brt«b° 
(?); 341 riio-hprom 0 (pp. 217, 
222 ). 

II «■ hlili-rc. from b^* IL q-v. 
174 swa°; 229. 328, 337, 341 ? 
See antler I (p. 320). 

hldis, .4ori*t of hldi, q.v. 58 inr-na 0 
(pp. 320, 358). 

hldu = Tift. l>du, bdiis. «du. «lus. 
btliu. hthus. drc., collect, d‘c. 
(pp. 321-2). 14 htaA®; 19-bro; 
28 -*to; 70 goog-blde°; 238 
huebo 0 (p. 247). 

hldug = Tift, hdug, sit, remain ? or 
sdug, dear, comely ? or »tug, 
wretched, affi icted T 103 tbe- 
kvcn° (p. 322). 

hldun = Tib. hdnn, assemble. 284 
hrim-bdwim-htah°; 354 !,»•*>* 
-bti-ge-htab 0 (pp. 282. 321). 

hlduhu Tib. gdu, covet. 44 g*i°; 
51 -ee-rgyaA; or is this hlduhu 
= hldu, amass l (pp. 322, 328). 

hide I = Tib. hde, bde. Me, ldohu. 
hapfnnes*.high fortune, d.'c.; per¬ 
haps also lde, inarm oneself. 
See also hde I. hldehi. hldehe, 
hrlehi (pp. 278-9). 77 -ge; 
370. *371 .RC-bUh (p. 309). 

II = Tib. lde, warm oneself l 70 
gcog° (pp. 247. 249, 321). 

III ? = I, be good or necessary. 57 
hrkiii-b*han° (p. 248). 

hldehi = hide I. q.v. 318, 319. 320. 
321 -(uwah, -«rah. -liawa 
(p. 318). 
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hldebu = htiii? 1, hMohi 370, 372 
-gv-hlnh (pp. 270* 318). 

hldti J, a Suffix = rfo I, ]yhi, H.. 
{pp, lfift-7, jt££-3), Srr al*(t 
iildo^, 74, 77, 75, 114. IN, 
30fl I .Vi hgsb»j 177 Ml*"'*; 
342 kJii° ■ 355 him a ; 375 rtojr- 
-siw 5 ; m dotf» (pp. 201, 222, 
232, 2-70. 274, 232-3. 3|d, 327), 
1\, jarful jt* mar fur ilolrfu (3, 70). 
77 -hdzn['lrjc‘j, 

Tib. [ii(i Idog* turn auay, 
trbtt. rtfum {p. 323). 1(4 

h\\jK>i 0 ; 43. 4 J .-myi 0 * 142 -at or 
(p. 323j; 230 -| i iviih; DJ7 -hpo; 
317 -g-yah 0 {pp. 221, 207, 323, 
334). 

hldon 1 1'ii i I, hi-Ion 1, IrJoii, riV- 
purf p ite ., j.i. ; 
hmub ;-KP i 134 dko 5 : 173 nu- 
glfli7”; 10.1 tyrjtyl-uio; - J ‘< 

kvii 1 ' 1 : 253 htuu'i"; 250 kra°; 
287, 201 4 h_kyuji 0 ; 203 W 1 ; 
302* 303. 30S, 310 [2], 3) ] 
hpii h“- 334 hrojT*: 330 hkvu D 
[pp. 24 S* 270, 2 07, 238, 320, 
33B). 

l)Ii)Dn, pnbdbijf Imperative of hJilftn, 
rttun i* repay, d(‘c., qx. 370 \ 2!, 
371 370, 372 

)ilii,4.n^jjf‘-hl ,0i u (pp. 278, 31 

hldotn 1= dam, ^iWi [1. Ldom. 
(.< ind, d'c., ^.v. 0 hnhJip^; 
41, M3. 330 mi®: Oo'ljluih 0 ': 2is!l 
rgri D ; 372 Itkrug-k vnip (pp. 117. 
287, 230, 318 L9). 

11 = hilnm 1. i'lfnrl 29U sf-rijji". 

1,5 hi oh, a Suffix - do I, hdci, htn, 
■iMh> I. rf.v. 154 hl£h D (p. 222). 

h Id oil U = Tift, to. rirrl. or troop J 
('pp, 322-3-, Set al*o hk», 
hloho, hrloho, 277 -tij-nm- 
-nio; 31H t brim 0 j 3J 0 h rim - rp® 
(pp. 203, 281). 

hid aha ! (p, mh 110 Mdiliftb*. 

h I cl 0 r, profttMi/ for IilrJo 1 .; Suffix (— 

re {nn tn ), 357 1 1 Jr lyu Ip t, p. 320). 

hkly-j., lira*: r. jhn,- Tib, Idah. 

mijiai, Srr a!*'* hldyuh. 51 
,likftn4iU‘ (pp, 328-0), 

h Idyu fl Tib. Men, bzt^^, b>ah. 

rairr. mei, Wj *r up, oppowd to 


iflft, fairer, di/tptncAi yinhs, 
valley, find prrhttp* cofthetird 
with kliA, fiy t wjar, /n (Jlf ,Vam 

titllrfu-iili- uuf* F?IOy pro. 

n'jficjtti/Jy he rhi*.lifted im fnlitunt - 
ipp, 331-3). St-: dlw hdyjn, 
Jdyan, 

A. nV fly, depart, 0, 13. I I, 10 
Uri*: tu t.ijili-l.n-krih®; 12 hEi D s 
13 hmp^ ■ 14 htflO-Mdi^; 38 
*h(Ji r nn; 415 pm-ljniho 13 ; 4S, 3tlrt 
gftft.hiriitfifi, Lr-^-tu'-i'iui’ 1 ; ISO, 161, 
2 IS, 243 hpii°. but at/to r,,;rfpr 
t‘; 2 I * , 0 hp]jyiL°; 220, 2,37 rfin- 
■liki iyiira fl : 3+47 igyor*? 282 

TUl° £ 1 ). 

Jttr high fit tipper {of. Tib . “Pji3 ), 
S hty i ? ' ; 122, 3+1 -i. 372, 387 

-byu. "byub'i; 17s, 170, 3M, 

301 .IvyfuVb.V'i; 180 -g-li; 3>4 
-Ilto. 

C. A* Proper ,V«tn r of a 14 i< tyim 
Tib. yjart, p'-oyAr of tin- high 
Taivj-h* inn <t ) country* 271 -hjji, 
.jiiih- 30.1 -bkidi: 300 -hgn- 
lulzin,. (/Ifft thoutd be eon* 
xufrfdt, <ir either dr.noitd Or 

hinted til , {hi QGCUrtenCr* wUk 

-hyu [hyuliu), -hyau-hyo ajid 
-lyre i. nW under B, nmV i'Ac^i- 

ivith -hpLi under A). 

I>. t fan inf id. 310 hyflikPj 141 

diLah. 

Itldvah hl+lvil, ri'ilfr r, dutr, <}.Y. 
3,76 hlrlynb: 357 hide ^o] 
fp, 320), 

htdyif Cfrnrfimbtif — Tib . bi.i, font, 
20 lildytTz 0 (p. 330), 

hldyim [ = dhn*gi1im* &r‘„< ? twjw- 
nft, d't., q.e. H9 nw°; 274 -luto 
n Suffix, pp. 188-66 (pp. 321* 
331). 

II = Tib. ijm, ficcct T 2,75 lyrlzuh 0 
(pp, 32 1 , 331), 

h Idyl hi I, mnotioobig Tib. ii. be 
alSitged, 4 8 bphll !w+R°: 375 
^iir-rimf-hhhi-rhyi^ (p, 33++;, 

II = hidS I, tfd ,, 382 -rgyorhhnuh, 
hldyefl. rrjncfir-oWy 'piurffr 1 (o/ 
*JXtC<) = Tib. f^DgH = pfevogH, 

28 -hklyi fp, 33U). 

hldvo Tib. hjo. btoa, bio. irio. 
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Ac.+ csmp, *nilk. to mitt: 
tipf**rrntty ill lAi! ®/ fOfffe, 

wilt flirC [Vjrtjrirf) itn4 ttirtie 
country (sL«l hldyo+TD, fJINlfl' 
fenJ to Tib. hbnOg’) (pp, £50—7, 

* t, Set oUo Idyo. JiAynhu, 
hidyoho. in, 34. 50, 2.71 .(jtor. 
■ler: 30 ■lirjo; 162. 171 -hilom: 

] 7LT rnrlii - : '; 304 lunuiVH Ml 
-l,mi (pp, 250-7, 207, 27.i. 
326-7). 

hidyrni, }qh< country Tib. Stem, 
pioiL-. Corrrlttticc to hldymi. q.r. 
5&7 -m {pp. I1S1-2). 

hldvoho kJyi>. liMyo. rj.u. 355 
l.iAu-feUrf’ (pp 256, 327), 

N 

n,» I, n r'fftjtfmih'ao - Ti(>. nrt, 

tfppttided W A i .VmJ n*. d-X,* 
with ihr nyttificaHott * iVj 1 : It; 
iSutmr/iinatt cktiKi ttatfftg cir- 
t>. Sentences* lt r ith 
tiffftiJlcalioN tin i'ii l\ but more 
ycncrol and iiif/wr ('(Aw bring 
mi*). <i* tr Particle of tmnifit >on 
Or ertrt of ttrfuination {if. 

Shnufkrit fcti> (pp. 179 SI. 1 01 i. 
A 5S (2) lfl" T 194 <p. 1 ®*J* 
It 51. 52+ 64. 30. 03, MJ3, 
144. 147. 160, <frr, C 77+ 73, 

I i 4, 171. 172. 173, 174. 170+ 
177, I7«, 1*2, 133. 200, 220, 
221, 222, 225. 231, 230, 237. 
241, 244+ 245, 24M. 2171+ 253, 
254. 257. 25 s, 202+ 2*0. £05+ 
204. 2E>0, 302, 304., 30SI, 3SO, 
323, 353,36(1. 301+ 3611, M'2, uml 

pG**ibtif Other tjinirinm. 

H Tib. gtid^pInTc (pp. 237-H). 
St - n{> . bnjh, ftoah, otto imh, 
hAuh. Si, 143. 330 -h.ld.i-m. s 51 
-hrii; 54I t 1K1 HEl ^pc; 100 
-rein; 107 -hrom; 35S hgo, 
-bynn (7): 365 sn° (pp. 23*, 
297, 200). 

TIT = Ti&, hr. 156 

- rag; 2-74 hmyi" i pp. 230, 326 )- 
$*r aim hn_ih J1. 

IV - Tib, nn, THrmJtHf I nr inertly 
= M 11! 33 ■ht#a]h (pp, 230, 
275). 


ftag ] ■ - Tib. nny, njfCf rft, I wet 
( p. 360 j, +S7, hn nii 1 . 190 

1 L-..LIJ 1 - 1 ; or TbH.tr, Mart 7: 202 hfie® 

(Til 262 g^raV* (71; 276. 273 

}u|xflm° (pp. 263. 313, 3141. 

II Tib. rmg. RIIHg, Marl-. Str 

atoo bin a i^. llRiig 11 120, l:in L 

132, 134, 135, 136 yd*g°, 

gjitago (pp. 212. 25P-00. 3421. 

III Tib . rfiagr., ro.-A T iStr aim* 
hnufi HI. 234 >igEiih ft . 

nu.0 1 M. noil, wi'fAni (pji. 220- 

314. >c tilw- hTuur. IM4. 115, 
236 -It-: 305 -hyu; 3:. 2 -pA; 334 
liRHT 1pp. 217. 252* 26a). 

[| Tib. »an. to,mttrm»r t I si 
■gsiin (pp. 156, 22SI-3ri!i. 

Hud Tib- nod. dineanc. 103, 104 
gwy> ( P . 236). 

tKtr, probably = Tib. iumc. »ue>*ittb. 
tjri ni, rtn'mtj,. rather than Ir-or. 
■*tmr, liiptrjr. 40 tArtm° ; po°i 

230 (pp. 513, 361)- 

Sf rt/w. hn.tr. 

ni, rJ /'il-Ftll b Ujttrl, A. ft fief it fMtrt 
nntithi'timlly cmpboniirti in rj 
xtnUncc; U, u! rnft of tj *rntriieg 
to in or l nimilariy the end 
itrrpfinin\t rtf hj topic,; >ji irrfh it 
fiUrn>j* tj'tra-mrlrii^i. Set pp, 
177-6, m 'hi’i. th* <>etiirrrt\rt* on 
citni, St* tiixo hnl Q - 
nu 1. strength, ability Tib. ihl-.. 
,v ( . ,,!*') hnu I. l^nps (p. 237 t, 
239 hundi 1 ' (p- 313}. 

II, probably .(.Wdijf, rf. Tih. nil, 
yoaftpur, ojrtxuite of pliu. 360 
-jeKisi, At o5n hnu 11. 
ne+ good Gyorang fcn-^m% dx. 
Srf tile'’ hni; (jip, 221-3 h 66, 
)R0 n£afi° ; M3 gt-o D ; ) it iiniv- 
-hlflaA*; 352 g-yiLl.i-lit it >2 
■Kttr; 206 myr.^; 200 

301 tiV; 317 W” (PP- 221 2, 
22H, 270, 274, 3IS, 321, 336, 
330, 350). 

nthu = mi 11+7*1 newm of ‘n*lr\or = 

ni>. 41 h^'ii 5 : 74 hkuljir 41 , 

: 257 .^so’bw; 25 tl 

twun a (pp- 230, 202), 

rltrht. per hap# OfiOOultOftm ir, 'b tr<\t , 
27.7 twA&.bdumi 0 (]i- 343). 
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nohu. 41 hnud°. 

nor — Tib. nor, property, «£*c. (pp. 
361-2). 151 -gro (pp. 224-5, 
241). See also hnor II. 

gnag = ting II, black, q. r. 1211 

hhiag° (p. 263). 

gnah, flare • na II utul hnah I. q.r, 
(pp. 237-9). 69, 70 lu°; I7U 
•god; 280 -ma-dwan; 281 

hldyon-ma°; 367 -hgon (pp. 
193. 247. 342). 

hna nu II, hnah I, gnah, q.v. 68 
•Ilium (p. 238). 

hnag 1» nag I, speech, dtc., q.v. 104 
-lit«huh, speech-deputy (p. 360). 

II = nag II, black, q.v. 112 
hhiag°; 162. 171 hdoin°; 267 
hko° (pp. 253. 260. 263. 291, 
327). 

III ■ nog III. cash, q.v. ? 232, 
233 bglah°. 

hnan = iuu'i, within, q.v. 1 88 hna; 
189 (2) -fydro; 225. 244. 305, 
308, 311 -rr (pp. 231-2. 252. 
285. 337). 

— - ra hnan. 7 . 1 *., -f-re (p. 229). 

hnad. 46 w-ina®. 

hnan ? « Tib, nan. pressure, ur • 
yrncy; gnon, press, suppress, or 
«non. Iisnan. augments 281 
»toin-hk«n-gc°; 350 hcihi- 
•htoljo.ge 0 ; 351 It-ehe-ljti-ge 0 

(p. 186). 

hnam I = Tib. gnam, nun, sky. 
5, 6. 8. 37 hran-lihlalj (folda) 0 
(p. 246). 

II = Tib. r'uun*, damaged, 

weakened, destroyed. 83 hmtm- 
-ljte-l>iaJj; 126 hkian-krad°; 

259 h|M»h-)irgmrn° (pp. 262. 
288-9, 361). 

I II = Tib. nam», thought, soul, 
spirit, courage. 145 -heIrani 0 
(pp. 261, 299-300, 361). 

hnah I = na II. gnah. lino, place, 
q.v., or confused with nah, home, 
q.v. 33 -hran (?); 40 -me; 99 
-htaog; 113 djpon; 191 gdah°; 
391 -hdihi, ljgyal. 1 0 (pp. 233. 
238-9, 244, 291 3. 284, 315, 
346). St* also so(hso)-hnah 
(hna. na). 


II -* no III, sickness, q.v. 261 
•hdag; 120 ljt»og-l>nun 0 (pp. 
239, 262, 283. 291 2). 

III spring [season ) = Mo-so in? 
159 -hehoa (pp. 145-6), 

hnar = nar, strength, grim, 4f., 
q.v. or possibly ■=* Tib. gner. 
provieie, execute (?) (p. 361). 
112 bklan-liknui 0 ; 224 g-wah- 
•hrsan Q ; 233 glahhlad®; 243 
gsc-ljlad 0 (pp. 230, 343, 361). 
hni = ni ? or no ? 80 j*myi° (p. 227 ). 
hnu I = nu 1 strength, ability, etc. 
q.v. 72 g«-brorn°; 241-2 «myi°, 
tl»a u (pp. 237. 342). 

II - nu II. 7 -r. 174 (2). 175-6, 
179, 359-60. 366 -glan. 
hnus, Aorist of hnu = Tib. nu 
suckle [or drip*). 16. 34 l.ildvo- 
-l.itor-gr°; 40 l,Udyoge° (pp. 275, 
327. 328, n. 1 ). 

hne -t nr, good, q.r. 86 -rnchi; 146 
rii* 0 ; 155 rn*<°; 170 ^bad- 

•hldah°; 382 hdta-hhlahi° (pp. 
221-2. 275, 288. 316). 
hnen = Tib. Aen, dangerous. 210 
hwan-ta° (p. 361). 
hner «■ Tib. giirr, procure, seek for T 
7, 20 gsog° (p. 361). 
hno « 7 ” 16 . do in g-yul-no. battle 
front (do)? 58 (2) inag° (pp. 
194. 300-1). See also hnor II. 
hnon, possibly = Tib. non. grieve, 
or gnon, be ashamed. 134 
hkhog®. 

hnom = Tib. notn. enjoyments, pos¬ 
session*, tkc. ; ■aiom, grasp 
(p. 277). 151 «d-igyad°; 1*5 
ljwam°; 165 -Jwih; 209 Imora- 
ta (p. 335). 

hnor I Tib. nor, err, foolish, 163 
hnor[-r)e; 314, 315 didzan; 317 
•hldog; 366 g.ycr® (pp. 224-5, 
228, 262, 323, 332, 338-9). 

11, for hno-n* in mug-hnor; 48-9, 
145, 184 (pp. 194. 299-301 ). 
hroab = Tib. tnnah, niiutbn, food ; 
rdab, be hungry; hmab, caret. 
32 -Ijklah. a Suffix, p. 183 ? 165 
•ma-hkiah (p. 296). 
hrnas =- 7’i6. hrtiai, despised? 214 
IjnvcdjigUu go°. (p. 345). 
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pi* =■ Tib . rjjjsli* frnrrJT, forv t A-C. 

Ser rri-.t hpitb L- "2 -tLiir: MW 

4&. la l 352 nan 0 (pp. 239, 281H. 

• 271 hhly&i'i". 

pabi = p» 4 orfK»HiWj( hphft,/inlirfi 

+ 4- hi. 203 gBttsP Ipp, 2Sft, 383), 
pu-glo (hlo), bellowM. See alto 
hplmlj’hkT&. 110 bran a : 13.7 
rftft® °hlo (pp. 284-5). 
pun = T<b r pi mill hr up ; ilpui'i, JutM. 
JT. 204 -t*v « Sw0*t pp. l&H- 
U0 4pp. 144, 

p® m Tib. phn, iFifffc. man (pp. 217- 
10). Set aha hpu I, hpho. 181 
rbvti* 1 pp. 155- 6, 332). 

— .rbom 317, St. Iipo", llbo 
(pp. 224. 323, 338-0). 
per 1. perhaps ■ l>por. phnr, hplior, 
349-tftf- StcCniiwl 

rtt/Hk. 

11. i i riltfn far pu {T<8, *p0, plao* 
top re. Saolta bphor, pbor, 
§pt> I. 2111 feuifci 345 W-' 

Ip. 280). 

p\v,in. emKvirTtbtjjf TV- Ojmu'i. 
irifiir^ (p, 344 f, 301 til'llU- 

prom 0 ; 302 ge^U-pram 0 . 
pyjll Tib. dpVJlfl, hphywH, bo/hc- 
Sfiintj ta*pr.Hftcd, r,jf. /mrtiffmw- 
Sn- aba phyuA. 00 linn 0 
1pp. 247-■8], 

pvnr T i&* pliyur, hphyar* lift, 
huh!, rmf. St; aim pyrr, phycr. 

Hphyar (p* 287). 341 .ma-roob 
(p + 333]. 

pyi Tib. phyi. bryurrb, auttttle t 

<i rrli.'T ynit n?; l)pljyi+ hr lulr, Set 

aim pb>i» 8S* 02 ■ bta; M3 
201 -rji 1 ■* Ipp. 274, 2*8. 
32 L, 350), 

pyp, C/i tjihyul 204 pbyu lu\am. 
pytr - pvsr, y.|f. 85 lda,l']° Ipp. 188, 

228, 287, 393). 

pru. Cj, bp™. I?prnb+ bphnb* 43 

-hrehi?. 

prnm, 4 ijjcU:ji r./ 15 rh perform, 

tarry out* d-’f- (pp. 137, 199- 
200). See aim bp mm, 1.1 prom, 
h prnms i pb rum . hpbru m . 


Appended lo I'rfAj q r AcfKm* 
iiiin>^+ hkflFs 151, IlcIiij (hltrSiu. 

gn)lUi IOto \ 1711, 177. 17H r 381 >* 
301, 302. 380, bka^u 188, 168* 
109, 171. 172. 174. E 77, ISO, 
350, 361, *ko 01, Itikbob 322, 
htiuin-Wt 2 m. hi** 122, 148* 
257. atar 79, 12b, hrfn* 170, pan 
05: ulm in rfn\ fn'l, 341: huO- 
li< I m'l, Htoi'i-kj'iob, 

□a uj!«, 321, 

pLiA Tib. pbu'i f-ran, *U»i t 

atrai<fht>widm'Hnc' I'pp, 241-2). 
Si t. aim hp5an, pin kin, 102 

-1 l cL; 198 -lulrah (p. 155-fi). 

pllm-pMm. lei bx'*t i l p- 192 •, 12D 
hAaiY 1 (pp. 201-2), 
bproi n, .4' i at of pn nm. >j.v . i p-1 'J6 )- 
Ulti, 180 IjLohLi 0 . 

bp:i (rnifJ hpfiJi!) ^ pa, ^>rfti>. <tr, T 
1S7 krtO D . 

hpuft., l«f, H 7 , Tib. ilpog, >ur.o*un t 
r trj/ih (pp. 105-0. 220, 340), 
Stt Ml*» rp:i£. hrpn^i 3-' 1 , 
328 t.n'uih 0 e 3S4 bnwki'Mpp- 225, 
239). 

hpiiA 1 Tib. hphtm. hpliaii-., 
tfiruitf. 2S3 -L-41-i/tf, 

II = Tib. j ml]■ _ fipaiu phat']„ fuji. fin 
aim ph.in. hpbun, 2in.) hnhi 1 ' 

T . 2HU 3m tf-rl D M);324 
(pp. 220 r 203. 270. 298, 319). 
HI Tib. pliaiia* dpafia, spanH, 
hmjbt' 290, 2ftI, 3lin i :i Set 
under II. 

rv, route m.Mif "■ Tib. dp*b, vil 
nrrti. ,SV. oho pwuA* KU 
hruEi-wor 11 , 

hpjb 1 I III ftrU(*i turn. tJ.V. Set. 
aho pnbi. 30 -bron.^kftii 185 
iiul' j (T); 205 -nnogi 259 

-lirpam; 305, 300 bbpvbre^i 
^74 -hwa; 377 -hldnll-bro; 
hrtHliP (pp- 231, 23«* 254. 202. 
260, 2SO, 300). 

II, St I mebi°, 272 

Innclyi 0 * 

hpjhk bpybhl- St’ hpchl. 211 

Envi- J E 384 klyo-ri^bc 0 Ipp, 282. 
327. 3»I ). 

bpar = hpbar. q,v- 2S0 b*rain° 

[p. m)- 
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Kpu 1 = man. male, Set aim 
hpur, hphu I, tibu IT (pp. 216- 
17, 308). 26 ljtor° shuru- 04 
wr°; 65 huo[-3r{t‘}-htjsdli c ; 150 
hlilyiiiV J ' T) ; J57 -libraA; lfl|. 
£13, 1543 ^Myufi q ; NO -hpod j 
2iui -hlioA: 280, 322 ii^ir - r 3 hl 
- hlulio u itt pu~£lu|i (pp. 133, 
107," 187. 216-17, 210, 250, 207, 
305. 303. 350), 

IT • bini. 180 -uiyt-hldiii (pp. 
140-0, 172, 217), 

I IT, /or hl.ui - - Tib. bn , #on , th iId. 

183 -ge; 131 am' 1 (p, 301), 

IV , S3 a liknni, 

hpud Tih. phml, Ophud, hbinJ. 

«nf, rfrirt out ? plmil, an 
injftairl, £8 4hlt«. Srt rntiml 
note. 

hpun f <*/, Tift, •(hiin- k T U'r, iWiW r , 
i fj in ? 210 hmo-T lV' (p. 2-10), 

hpuhl Tib. Iipliu, liburj, rl-c., 

blou- (pp. 2N4-:"), St* aim 
l.i]'ll Li ! I, hplmhi. £74 libtyirn- 
■snir*: 282 -hpubi (p. 33)), 
hpur, far hpn E r •— iv (pp. 173— 
5). 103 hbnhirhe* (pp. 2ML 
17). 

hpul. i-/. T\h, phul, tnimifnl ; phut- 
tu* at n cJiHtm; phul-byuA, per. 
Jecttd. See ul-m hphlll. 16, 61 

|'p. 207 >, 

hpuH. 208 -hphyit ip. 35M), 
bl^fi = l.ipJi. t'^.H.. fl.i', 300 -iwoli®, 
llpeb], apparently Tib , flp, 

natnplr iexrJfipiar), amf mtjftwri 

with npjfc, ornament (pp. 282, 

340), 211 inyP; 3fi3 hd*^; 
384. 380, 3H7 hn>* (pp. 274, 
33 1 i. See ul*,. !>pc h j , hrpdii . 
sp:t, spe, spehi. 

hpo 1 po, mate, rimn, ij.i'. See 
at*® hphu, ll.7 ,IiElU: 177 
-fyliln, n Suffir, pp, 136 7 i 358 
■hldiih, a Suffix, p, 183 ; 361 
■(iih’; 303 -hilnni (?) (pp. 23 7, 
220, 271. mil. 33.1,1. 

TI T (A. »pj, h pho, th a ngf, filter, 

miijtatr, 40 122 

{pp, 22d, 251, 286. 

292). 

m, ptrhi ijj-i = Tib. pho T belly* in 


317 hpo-hrbuEn* ef. po-rbom 
(hrburn), 111 N>4*>n (libun), 
l/)iqrti-rbo (pp. 224. 323 j, 

IV. Set hpoho. 

Jipog = Tib, ^pbog t hit i i.-ir7i O 
iti imiU J, Set nfm hpho£. 50 
In lay J |p. 3+3), 

hpaii 1 - Ti'6, photi, pimns, hphoiif, 
jymr, needy, st’C, 1 [3 Imuhy 
(pp, 233, 23S. 297). 

II, for Tib. tifMn, n.n*l*r, thief, in 
321 (p. 3021, 

hpod, ytf rhap* = tremble. 14 (po^ 

(p. 28rh 

hpom = Tib. phaui, hpluirn, frf 
d«/(M#£vJ. Sti ul.iO hphirni 
|p. 367), 347 hriLi'3n'-3iLin-izi- ,:l 

(p. 2t0), 

hpoho. 28 -Jiiia^hwar (p. 341 i. 
hpur ■= por J. Ttieif'/j. <),('. Tib. 
JjlHif, e»t, dfeqwAw. See at* a 
phor 11, hphor. 68 hbu*: 3 75 
htin feleni 0 (pp. 250. 2&S. 3Ml}, 
lipos — hbo-. ijraira, big, ‘j,v. 141 
bpn n (pp. 231, 20 7 h 
hpph = Tib. dpya, hpbyn. rein jI- . 
ij pya, tax ( ph>‘fl, Mph ya 1 ), 
32S hUfiiy (pp. 315,317). 
hpyi, p*.'l\ap-j Tib. iJtiyi. j.yi. 

lijns. 333 hrkonvi (p. 305). 
hpyid -- Tib. phyid, hpjhyirf, muffiee 
ar r i'i}>e mm if, ■‘iff ttliifl bphyid, 
330 s|o r-hiiclu 0 '; 344 trluij- 

[lululiif (pp. 2.73. 250}, 
hpyed = I’ii. hbynd, Khyf, phiv, 
dhyt! x bt *Bpamt*d, divided, 
op* r.,. I, -SVf atm hphvL’d, h l)J'S, 

208 htnhnr-hdry 1 (p. 234 h 
hpr4 — Tib. pro, plim, pragnoeti* J 

VJ. phrn. >/• .tiuie ’ ,SVf al.v.t pm 

ami hphrnh. 207 - Ili'i-- 
hpr.in — Tib. hpUiii/i, narrmr, ; 
«pmh, bt/jijftr. 308 hrnu 0 
fp, -30]. 

hprjh mt Tib. (iplim, TifX\ t>r phrn, 
xi.ittll* S'-' atm pm, hpbruh. 
254 (?) ; 331 lirkoni- 

■ It h rail 6 ; 332 hklu° ; 333 hrkulil.- 

■ hpyir 0 ; 335 3yl In?" (p. 305 h 

hp ro = Tib. kphni, npm, ri'pcmd, 
praffreoM. rejoice, 181 -hn;; 215. 
210 -hbo-hbyli (p, 150), 
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hprorn jiirjm* , I * 1.1 I h tr6+ 

q,V. 12S. 1GD, 3Q0 r 321, 322, 

34 t, 359 r 3flft. 

hpHHTIS, Auritt <>J hproiD, piflffl. 

3 22 htjU 0 (pp 231. 202 j. 
hpbifl = p!Um, street, 3^0 

• hilml) (p. 241). 

rj) jg T Imr vr j?LiNj'r Imv- & < ^P*l 
tin-! tiiM hrpag,. Prrfap# tome* 

firrJrw CH-'ifeplV <2 t6, dpeg) 

<pp. 22V6b 135 hkhrn^j 102 
bkar° [ ILK3 htiftb-bLsu D ; 194 I 

(1-Bo-twid 0 ; 208 hkafn-briif-*: 210 
fyc*&4gyBP{ 240 2*5 

Ijr^'-SLui'-'; 2.12 bui'i" (pp, t33 r 

m> 23 S, aatk 243. 24,-.. 274. 
303). 

rpu. p- 350, Hi ht*ojf l , 
rpt-hi Tib. ilpiN Ml/nplt. SB l 
'hpi-M. hrpehi, 2Sfl hEduh, u 
-V.J.i'. u. ! S3 (p. -‘23 
hrpu£ rjiiux. <j.t- 17 likbn!.'; ! 2* 
1&3 idta^-Tn^I 223 
libriuVR 231 bwa-biiit*; 253 
blhfm-h]i.1ot'b" (pp. 22 IP 7, 242-3. 
2ti3, 305. 330, 34i.i |. 

_fykhur, ifwj-n-^imi. H ( 31 . --•! 

hrpehl rjiclii, fl.f* l Go ^ 
(pp. 244. 323). 

hrpOil Tib. p-31 ■ 'll. or phod, 

.■opt* u iiA T or tiboi, bus, ffuil- 
len^ft/ht ? 2150 -(jh^ <p. 340 b 
lpynh.il 7"r7<. hphy.j, in oyt/ofr'I, 
mw ? <p. 3.14). 22 bin*r-myi*’, 
spu = Tift. njjo. 1 Ommmvnl. *S ■> ahi l 
s, po hi, hpchi. 151 iM^ 1 ' 

(pp. 2SE, 353), 

ipu-rhu T\b, -jm-jfi.it mwi ' 

bird, vt spur, Itfihixr,/^ ip- 350 1 . 
3P reem", 

gpc fuwltwwntnUy = erpA, hp‘lii. 

p-J wli I, brpc*b'« rJXt/t- 

p&nr, q. v. AVe tthv spehl 

(p. 35(5). H45 n« D , 

Spfrhi = npu. '/.o. Ipp- -82, 35Eib 
"l lu hill-^bir-; 2<HI -hdtuii; 3.0 
ip- 323). 

spo 1 FiO, »po. 

34 .hjHjJ-JHxl; 3&I -ro l?) 

11 - Tib, -po. Liphu. zhangr, 
migrai&t ptwi <lWoy- /fa* ’ J i"» 
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hpo II |p. 12fl HUliiii- 

knuA*: 381 n> (JHpp- M8^0). 
spyi Tib. -pyi, y ri. r(i/ t top, rhirf, 

I |U -hdici- ip. A3H;. 

Spy#-, piiiniiicr « Fib. dbyox Mojo 

je? (p. 3.13)- 130 -tdliwi 148 
; 100 !iw" ipP j 140-3, 240* 
2S5-0, M2), 

PL 

phiin » |>pau II, fop. hi't'-, r/-i-. Ill 
hbom-rbtf^ (p. 23il), 

phtl, coni.'-dti'ttPi'p = lipu IV,pi-i'. 3 30 

■hkuiii. 

phor l = phtf+w, C/. peril. 206 
hl-Sfl". 

IE = por I. hpor, y.v. i'cc tf^o 
hphor, 3,111 HU'gla[3 U ijf- ifiO), 
phyn - bpliyuii f - J< pyu 41 , 
phj-.tJI = pyiin, irntpcutfal, ii'c,, y.r, 
348 btliur": 3T4 liMs.r° Lf'p’ 14 8, 
34Db 

phvi — pyi. oirf«ii^ n f-tf, 

70 hkl*A°; SO, Wii. US -tec 
ipp. 238, 321), 

ptayir, for p|>yir,ra> ■ = Tib. pbj'ir, 
outride, fcofi, or jilm rr T = 
Tib. bphyi, ermtiam T 240 hr*. 
hyhb°, 

phye = Tib, libyetl. phy^ r tt-r,, 

iJ.'r . tit j' r CnpCiiiT •!. 3' 1 r hP)'l!d ► 

hphyccl, 120 145 

-b^., jpp. 201-2. 200-300 )- 
phyer pyar, pliysr, lift, hoi*t, 
t{ ,o, 234 liiflii"; 2b l -i.'lmu: 340 
j 342 

jpp. 230. 233 P 2»7 P 3631- 
pbrtmi = phPin, Aptian/ b-1 

ry-r. fire fil™ hphroni. 172 
likolyU 0 (p. 234 b 

pllhm ptsh, hlhla*. flircdi 337 
-iWr- 

gphiih P j rt/A. r Tib. pbm. -V« 

hph.i, hpfarth, liO 'tsti (p, 

145 b , 

bphyii^, AihAjJ of hphy*«, ll ’ 3 
hkc.OiD-iik.H^ (pp, I lie, 204), 
hphJ = Tib , ph» t fatter. Srr <il*> 
gphjb, hpbuh. Oil ■imr-mir: 
^3 ♦EMU 184 -Eft? Ipp, 145, 172. 
318). 
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hphug 1 j b, fihnu', pit/. ii i -in. 
glulfcl (f>p. JUX -47>r 
II ! d- Tib* h|jho.|i^. *instt*<i, u/ 
phug, hidden part* interuice, or 
phag-f*g*, mrnjjijTfT SO-ptiHg, 
brici'-itforJt. 236 -hhah -go. 
l?phafie, Sr, ^pha>ge. 
hpilLtn = hpdli'i II «Ftd 111, i} r iu St* 
nli'j phiiA. 302 Krihi' 5 (pp. ]7S r 
263). 

hphiin Tib, ph*n+ benefit, 215 
fyOihu -to*. 

hphata ( — hptm, father. q.v. 3 s 
rbvo' 3 ; 73 -[un; )99 -rtllfiO 

{pp. 274, 320). 

II = pa r h[x\, bpah T, frrtivr. q.v. T 
Jo I -hpliog; 3>Jl IiyaJL.hiLi'l'- 1 ; 
314 hkhog-ro 45 (p. 280 ]. 

HI? ZIZ hlii(H r i)i(?)-g»rna rj [ 364 
ht ijdi°* 

— -hphah. ittwjh, 348 

hwrbr-" [pp. £48, M3), 
hphahha, hj /-'iwifintj (of iimliiib?), 

275. 

h|»hjr Tib. |ibhif r lijibur, 

ft* flcifitol fyti au’arf), See also 
h p or, 93, ! 19, 110, Mb hg/un^j 
142 mor-sdrij?-^ 3 57 iiA-nig 5 ; 
I s" l>i-la-lLp3<.-;3$S lirtwh-i^pnh 0 
(pp. 230, 243, 33fti. 
hpbu I Vljfu I, mwi, mule. 17 ,r, 02 
htor ■ 4S -ki*?(r (?) (pp, 3H>rt, 
330). 

rl = T>" 6 , pbtl, pJui.H, himd, dbu. 
Wow (flip fire. rf'e.). See tiUif 

hpilhl, ptt (hpbuh )-£ln. 
hldim-hphu. J U4 *ku D ; 301 
111 dim 5 ; 352 -frphu (pp. 3 57, 
270, £03, 2 21). 

— fI ?> ’hbtis = Kpii (I), ddra 

fhpoa), f.r, 40, 167, 

— |I3; -l)klu. bellows - pa-glo, 

■/-i-. Jin E ip- 230, 2S4). 
hpkuhi = hplni Il-f-hi. 100 di?i ul: 

270 bd/Jim" (pp. 22 H, 2S.4), 
hphut — bpLii. handful. »t « rhV«w. 

iji- t 1 . 4 1 bmiiS-ESiihu 0 , 
bphe • Tit. hpbrn, throve uuny, or 
pho, EiwiJfc ? 317 bwti.nr** (pp. 
338-0). 

h pbo fK>, lifty I, jii ule, tf,v. 117 
-hEdir.-liJ-.iiL,' (p- - 17). 


hphojj = bpon (T%b, hplic/g), bit 
ttiik o mv*dh, q.\\ (p. 313), I’d 
lljdlnh 3 . 

hphnm Liftom (Tib. ftiuuii, 

hplinm], be defeated, <j.i\ HI 
-te-frdta/i (pp, £90-360). 
hpliOr phnr II, per I, hpor 3, 
r, L -i .-r', [(■(., q,v. I (lb t L tii-hrimi°; 
183, $33 h‘iro^ (pp. £70, 319, 
332), 

hphyag, Tib. pliyiig, hand; 

phya-jj-byw). mini*-, d-c. St* 
also bpbyjg. JOG -hkti-jhu. 
hphj-ar pyiir, pycr, phyt-r, hju 
httirt, <pv T 120 btdiiiV- 1 : 34! -uui- 
tIlwiid (pp, 2S7, 34 1). 
t( phyi d Eij>y i d, « wjl as, wipe dtmqi, 

MO lifttqr-hdfh! 1 -' (p. 233). 
hpliyu pyu J 20S -hldyim, 

iipbyegs Iij 'pr. 17<i -'.in . 

hphvL'd = hpyed, !m xrpiralt ■', 
apt m d. i i-i ., </.r. S. ' al»< i pliye. 

208 rKeEij-rgk/iJ 5 , 

hphyo, r/. jpyohe ? 375 - li Li. 
hphrmh = hpmh (Tib = lift?). 
235 hdmii-rtr 5 , 

liptirum. .4 tu'llttirrj I . rib - prom* 
fipnim,JjprO[:i-. tipmm, phrOm, 
q.r. 171 hkohlf, 

E 

bail — Tift, hi mils, ® Mubjn:/ or ner- 
i p a/if? ,V:- rd«j hb.sn I, 24lJ 
-i i n.-Eyi.- : 2S2 - rpiisr | pp. 274 j. 

bah = Tib, hn f rmr? (7 

IP- 

beg, wify in fhf Ttttjxr Sm*t S-- 
(H.^),heg ptMwnWy «- 

kit*d to the rlM^g, rime, rbu-jja 
of 'J '■•vri-hei-rhng, i1t„ p. I!M. 
Str hIm'i hbeg, 24 Sw 0 ; 6 

Jin'-' (pp. I3N. *24, 30-8-7). 
bon <= })lHm, in l,d/f>-bboiti, g.r, 238 
hbo* (p, 230), 

bos I Eihfn-, trrvie n, bnj, Sr* 
aU hbo J, hbom. rbo, rbimi, 
hrbrc, hrbom. 12, 43 -smyi; 
378 -{r.iikvi-lddog ?| (pp, 322 -3. 
334 ), 

by! JtJMuW 'Mam.pa 1 pyi (p, 132] 

hl'ih, de. See alttq 
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hbyi (pp. 232, Oft hmo- 1 

-elm.*; 147 bnicin 0 {p. 3^ K 1 1 - 
byin = Kbyiru rink, (i'c„ g.r, H7 
hbom*, bmfJ-hriinJj, 0 (pp, 342, 
343). 

byin - Tib. -byin, gift. tbmdiy ; 
byi tp, a Ufwiniv, il y&sl, St? ai #0 

h'bvin. 

— -tit (tab. a Sujfhr, pp- JSS—3)- 
103-6 (p. 3(3). 

hyu-re, /i)j- hyiix-rv, Tib. hyur. ■ ■ l J l 

iu-ck't ITTftri'fd, dr. ) OH fflO- 

-Inn 0 {p. )■ 

brah 2 = i4. bm» pltnty; hbnw, 
rice; bbn^-bu./mif: nlev fVnprr 
ttawt (Dbni) of ripp atieiflif, 
Itgcutlartj, n be. lVn nJw hbr^i, 
hhrali+ bbrahr, 2£8 Jjnrh 
{pp, 21,4-ill. 313-211). 
bti 1 = 7"i'5. hbri. bra, ilbri. 

rfnuitiinh, $mt! l«**l pllri, typhrj, 

dpn, dim im*b t frdnrr. Stt nb'u 

hbri 1 [pp, 213-10). 3 ■ih 

miiin®; 202 rnuuT*. 

H, JtmnL, cf. Tib. hbri. yttk-OOV, 
S\e til*'* hbri II, 320 -b^-' 
{pp. 216-17). 

brehe Tib. bred, hr atarmtth 

dtjtticd, ushawed. Sm ntm 

bbns, 44 kw-haL* (p. 322). 
bro = Ti&, Ijbroa, jf<w+ «npf. Sm 
i iUt . hbrti [. I Oft hAo* [p- 22 1 j, 
brom Tib- hgmxn. jjmjcA u> nip 

trf [ grCro-JKy rrippie 7 fp. 30ft). 
T2 irii° °J>iiLE (p, 342)- Sn> ditto 
hbrOnl. 

bla Tib. Lin, itpp cr, h iqhert. 
tuperiar. 134 -hl'loh, a Suffix. 
pp. Jftft-7 (p. 222). 

ftbvhU, ft*/ r" hbo I [Tiff, 111 Ml, (tf„ 

ortrftoir, *vt It, iff**"'). 1*1 

fclab-ta* Ipp. 150. 231.313). 
^biitPi/nffl blmii = Tib. Ii-n, bluii, 
get, rrmire {pcwdbij) eonjutmi 

rrith gtlli] I, fjT.t 1 .. fff/lt\ the *rl IHi 

rout). 2 I'm I.Li'jon .1 aP (p. 2HJb, 
bbyiun, Aorb-l of bbyjim ( Tib 
hhynm, jirur over, vj/itfid ; 
|vjmu, Jfijuiliinw), f.r, 2.4!) lll!: '' 

(P --+) 

hba = 7’rf*. libah, rk, billv*r$ ■ 
dbnh-tln(xi^nn-mu. bill turned. 
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Stf I i/m) hbuh I. 5*1 rinii g 
(P- 332). 

hb.ni I «= tjnfi, mubjett, rrriimi, j.i’. 

07, 2". l -iv. -]j.t>-. dinOirN 07.371. 
373, SStt, 3LM4 -hko4>tnr. q^'-i 
233 .H IA in; 303 -kviQ-kwa (! ) 
(pp. 200. 274, 331. :t[>5 n )- 
II = Tib . ilhah, poutt. authority. 
3EM^vthi3 (!) -ftv 0 : 1"6 -hldnh. 
u .s’nr^ij „ p. 1S3 ; 172 ,pr.jm, 202 
g-ri D (f); 3 j 74 hlriun 0 {?) |pp. 
237, 27,1. 310, 321, 343. 34fl), 

— (J l . -tbwuh - Tib. dbnCl-tbah, 
might, fortune, destiny. L7 
i pp, 312, 3471. 

hb^b T i. link hL^b, dhnb./yJ'!, 
dflJ veivt, olir/iil: hlmb-Hnl. riiwr. 
torrent. 13 licnlir*; 837 Kko^ 
Ip- 207), 

bbtih I - l.dui, biH- g.f. 

"roctinjt" ", 43): Wfiirv.V 
from III 4-7 liliiii|2“: 31 bninr 0 : 
|73 ■ h m^-3jkynT |p, 317). 

11 Tib. lihali. .-'i-Mj-r. iiixtnrii<t 
(jwrhap.1 oriyinulhj jrrut*urt, tf . 
hbnlvi'lvlt. Mfilirrtrntj- 3 lb 
3jro-!iMji°i 234 hkisnfflirb- 
■ht*hi u t 3S5 hbc» {pp, 21*3-4). 
Ill: n::!i hpbnjg* . 270 i>> ri' - 
{p- 230 K 

hhitr 1 Tib. bur, tlbar, mfemii. 
bck^il, 07, 0ft (pp. 202, 342. 
343). 

11 Jot )i| iah (II) + rt). • * by,>tf>- 
hklo^; 234 hi^-Ijn^beljF 
1pp. 2 .-H> t 330). 

hbu ! = 7*i'|f. ilbil, hind. 17 -3m^ : 0ft 
’ -hpor (pp. 2*714, 20S. 2*0, 310), 
II - (ipu I, lypltll I. man, ij.f. 33 
htor 0 D Jji?ni [ p. 30ft). 

If f mm Tib . pbu.hitfhparlof ratify. 
15 -my,'; 5H -rbyo (p, 207). 
hbu. rhrrp p. 240). $tf alao (ibehl, 
lihrehe. 2;L1 ■ lihuli ; 300 -hhah? 
fpp. 203—1). 

hbuji bt'H, r '. 7, 2". —!5, 2-. 

Jlfl , i:;H,224.tofl-7). 
tibuhl l.ibe. hVhe. ■ 47 -bail; 

0H -In hgnr; 110 - lj ; 213 

-iynft ; 234 -hbflh a/Hl -b f ar 
(pp. 103. 247, 240, 230. 253, 
2ft6. 203). 
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hbehc = hbe, h belli, q.v. 40 -hsli- 
nnnn (p. 257). 

hbo I *=• Tib. bo, dbo, ^1 m», hboe, 
expand as a bubble, spill over, 
swtU up, rite, prow; gbo. swell, 
distend; sbo, upper part oj belly; 
pho. stomach; *bom, bulk (pp. 
230-2). See also gbohu, rbo, 
hrbo, hbon. hbom, hbos. 
rbom.hrbom. 126 *tor-hgu°; 
163sri°(?); 263 g-rah-nag 0 (pp. 
231. 283, 288--9, 313). 

II forest, wood, a specialisation of 
I. 12 -hkom; 2HO -hram ; 344 
-hroA (pp. 231, 318). 

III? » II? 144 -kyer. 

— -bon (hbon), big, reduplicated 
form of /. See also po(hpo)- 
rbom, hbom-rbo. 238, 243, 
245, 246 (p. 230). 

hbojJ = Tib. l)lwg, libag*, dbag, 
*b«g. -bog*. defile, be defiled, be 
submerged. 256 brag-ma"; 283 
rag-hdah-ta 0 °m (pp. 147, 173). 
See also hwag. 

hbod = Tib. l)had, watch, be alert, 
take rare; (ibod. call out, en- 
dearour. See also hwud. 313 
bnior-b*o° (p. 340). 
hbon. See hbo-hbon. 
hbom, big, bigness. See hbo, hbo- 
bon: also rbom, hr bom. 73 
«myi°; 97 -byih (pp. 236, 345). 

- rbo = (ibo-hbou, q.v., grow big. 

Ill (2). 112, 270 (pp. 230). 
hbos, etymologically Aorist of hbo I, 
etcell up, grow: usually signify¬ 
ing big man, with or without the 
term hpu. hpltu, d’C., man 
(p. 231). See also bos, hpos. 
41 l>phu°; 164 -hiMihi'bldah and 
-hnom-hfvtih ; 167 hphu°; 213 
•hdoin; 250 hrpod°; 266 hpu°; 
287 -g-yab-hthan; 21*0 -g-ri; 291 
•hribi; 293 -hrihi, hpubu°; 330 
hpuiiu® (pp. 260, 277, 278. 297. 
298). 

hbyam ■ Tib. hbyam, byomg.jTctr 
over, be widespread (abound); 
byoiiu, Ltnd. 225. 231. 237, 
244 hlad°; 253 hyab-me°. blah- 
me°; 353 bw ab hrab 11 (p. 274). 


hbyi, small, become small — H*i- 
heia dbih, hbhi. bbib (pp. 132, 
252): perhaps = Tib. hbyi, 
dbyi, wipe out. See also rbyl, 
hbyihl. 50 hre-bra°; 75 dgu» 
-liter®; 167 -hri; 305. 307, 308, 
311 gdxu°/gxu° (pp. 252. 265, 
273. 276. 337. 338). 

hbylg coir (pp. 249-50). 70 -la- 
■gnab (pp. 193. 247). 

hbyih 7’ib. hb\m. sink, grow 
faint; by ins, depth, «t*c. See 
also by in. 56 ^«-hnb°; 57 
mc-na°; 96 na-ge° (p. 345). 

hbyin » byin. blessing, dr c., q.v, 
57 rgjaii-bco° (p. 312). 

hbyim J r onructnl with sbyim. q.v. 
266 -ge-g-yab; 363 hmu-lom- 
go°. 

hbyihl -* libyi. q.v, 84 ci*-t*ha° 
(p. 359). 

hbyc, perhaps connected with hpyed, 
hphyed. q.v. 131 rhc°; 223 
bton-hkon°. 

hbyohu = 776. byo, hbyo, pour 
out ? 256 ldyobu-ma 0 (pp. 327, 
331). 

hbra = brah. q.v. See also hbrah, 
hbrahr. 

-hlda(r), probably name of o 

place, real or mythical, 31, 32 
(p. 319). 

hbrud =* Tib. hbrab, snatch (pp. 
253-4). 213 h«Uah°; 305 -re; 
306 -re, -at®, a Suffix, pp. 1 82-3. 
359 ; 312 )ijuhu 0 (pp. 231, 
253-4). 

hbrah hbra. brah, be plentiful, 
«t-c., q.v. 269 bwah-nc® (p. 339). 
See also hbrahr. 

- hlda(r) — hbra", q.v. 30 (pp. 

319-20). 

hbrahr for hbrah-re (p. 123). 254 
bldaA-phyer 0 (p. 287). 

hbr! 1 = bri I, diminish, grow less 
(destroyf), lossl q.v. 132 -hldi- 
-htlinii; 203 -hko; 228 -hgu. a 
Suffix, pp. 190. 258 (pp. 171. 
215-16, 246, 253). 

II 3 bri II, female, q.v. 137 -re; 
150.161,218, 343 hpu° (? I); 163 
*l.i; 324 -lidzobu-kyiin; 381 
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-wlod.hldo (pp. 138, 216-18, 
278, 338). 

hbrus = Tib. hbm, brua, probe, 
irritate, inflame. 153 *ke° 
(p. 316). 

hbres, Aorist oj brehe, 6c alarmed. 
At. q.v. 176 kchu-prom°. 

hbro I = bro, flee. At., q.v. 36 
hldyo-brje°; 138 ^d*ehu-rjo°; 
139 ldan-rdwj°; 241 bc*b* 

• hyan°; 355 hthah° (pp. 218. 
228. 230, 244. 287. 335). 

II = Tib. bro. taste, hare a taste, 
be felt as. See also hbroho. 221, 
222, 297. 313, 316. 318, 323. 
325 bkru°, hkruhu°; 221 liklu° 
_ bkru° (pp. 228-9, 296-7). 

hbron = Tib. bhron. trild yak 
(pp. 139, 258-9). See also 
hldug-nag. 68, 371.373, 384. 
386. 389 hdzain 0 ; 1 57 hpu° i 1 “0 
lwlro 0 °prom; 182 -hbl*l>; 215, 
216, 217, 219. 220. 222. 392, 
394 (?) bt < >r o /tt*r 0 /tbor° ; 220 
-hdru-hi*r; 221. 393 -hkru- 
-hbro; 250 -rp-ge; 285, 331 
brkom°; 353 .hldar-l.idjuun (pp, 
244. 250, 258, 263, 268. 272, 
285, 294. 296, 305, 313, 319, 

hbrom «= brorn, pinch, or nip, off. 
q.v. 297 rfieho 0 . 

hbroho = hbro II, taste ■ be Jell 
as, q.v. 294 hkruhu 0 (f»p. 246- 
7). 

rbab (/ref./), f° r mail = hmab. 
q.v. ! 54 iia-hkc. 

rbu. .S're spu°. 39 (p. 350), 

rbo = Tib. »bo. stcell up. At. See 
hbo I, hrbo, hborn, rbom, 
hrbom. 27 g-yo»; 136 kycr°; 
ill, 112, 270 bbom° (pp. 230- 
1. 309). 

rbom, big, bigness, become biej, A*c. 

See hbom, hrbom. 317 hpo a . 
See also hpo III (pp. 224, 323. 
338-0). 

rbyl, perhaps = diminish: ef. byi, 
hbyi. small, q.v. 375 hldyibi 
(pp. 330, 350). 

rbyc. extent - Tib. dbye, from 
hby«L See also hpyed, 


hphyed. hbye, rwye. 53 

-hrorgyari (pp. 290-2. 345). 

rbyo I ■» fowl (pp. 332-3). 38 

•hpliah; 365 -rgyrr ; 366 -g-ver 
(pp. 320, 332). 

II * rhvo.po, a priest, sorcerer or 
bon-po man, perhaps literally a 
Jenrl-man ? (pp. 155-6, 332-3). 
,SV< also hrbyo I. 53 -hko-rno; 
82 -hu-ge; 102 -«nah; 181 *po 
(pp. 263. 320. 332-3). 

Ill, miswriting oj rgyo, q.v. 330 
-g»*g (p. 178). 

hrbo » rbo, swell up. At., q.v. 25 
jW*hbeg°. 

hrbom ■ rbom, bigness, become 
big. At., q.v. 317 hpo° (p. 323). 

hrbyo I — rbyo II, q.v. 56 -hko- 
rno (p. 263). 

II. miswriting of hbro, q.v.I [Cf. 
355) 362 -hloho. a Suffix, pp. 
184-6. 

sbyim, target, ef. Tib. hgyim ? 59 
-hce-rgyc (p. 313). 

M 

-ma, a Sominal Suffix (pp. 181-2), 
seen in rgyed-ma 101, 105, 107, 
231, hgru-ma 27, 32, 77, 79, 
hdnb-m* (?) 108. 

ma Tib. At., ma, not (p. 205). 
31, 32; 57, 71, 94 ( final after 

Verb ht«0); 00 ( betu-ten Verb 
htan ami Suffix to): 103. At. 

ma, muh. See mahn. 

ma, mother. 65 hplu»°: 184 *hpu; 
185 -hp*h (?) (PP- 301. 318). 

mug-= Tib. dinag, army. See also 
rmag, hmiag. 102 b**d° 
(p. 301). 

- hno. battle, ef. Tib. g-yul-no, 

hnttlrfront. 48, 49, 58, 145, 184 
(pp. 194. 299-301. 320). 

mahn for man in reduplieated ma- 
man. See also hman. 238 
mahmohn; 243, 246 ma-mahn; 
245 ma-madina; 247 ma-hman 
(p. 230). 

mu, cold, afraid (?). See. also hmu, 
hmuhi. 116 -rgyeb; 1H4 -re: 
i"5 -iildi (?): 197 -hrog-htro: 

f 
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244 dgubu° (pp. 232-3, 285, 
3t»l, 318), 

mug = Tib. mug, gloom ; rmug*. Jog, 
stupid, cL'c. 227 -bgu, a Suffix, 
pp. 190, 258 (pp. 215-10). 
mur, u'rt/ten for mu, q. r., +re. 252 
hphu-bphu 0 (pp. 157, 285). 
me, fire. (literal and metajJiorical) — 
Tib. me. See also mye I.hniyc, 
»me, niche, hmehl II (pp. 
281-0). 8. 20 .hgrah; 40 )mah°; 
45 rw°, lect. ma jor me?; 53 
-byed; 56 -i'ia; 58-nu; 07 1.1)0®, 
hlab°; 70 hjo®-, hlab»; 71 )ide°; 
80 htahog®; 114 -bmelu; 123 
dor®; 124 hldah°; 140-htah; 170 
hkehu°, hkohi®; 173 bkohu°; 
253 byub°. jo°. blub u (pp. 172, 
173, 104. 201. 232. 230, 244, 
257, 268, 272, 273, 274. 275, 
282, 284. 285. 280, 288. 300-1. 
316, 320, 321, 337. 345). 
mchi 1, eye = Tib. mig, d-c. See 
also hmehl I. mye III. 25 
Baea-bbeg°; 78 -ra; 151 -*pa; 

155 -hgab; 185 Aud®; 186. 360 
•hrab; 370 -.*pehi-hruh; 35 -g- 
ri-htub (?) (pp. 138. 130, 186-7, 
223, 244, 205. 282. 318, 331). 

II - um, not, -j-b> at ctul oj 
sentence, 'is not'. 1 1 5 «o-himh°; 

156 g-yah-to°; 311 lunan-Hta 0 , 
bri-stab 0 ; 312 g-rilii-»la a , hri- 
Utah®; 313 g-ri-*ta° (pp. 200. 
201. 254, 282, 337). 

— (I) -klu-hchu/hcuh, a Proper 
Same. 150. 161, 343 hklu. Set 
also hmehl (pp. 138. 253,255). 
mehe *= mo. 171 hkobu°. 
mo 1 = Tib. mo , feminine, woman. 
See also hmo I (p. 182). 108 
-liui; 188)uiun(btm)-b<!n> u ; 103 
lihab® (pp. 221, 238, 285). Sir 
also hmo II. 

II *» sky, or nto-ge Jor mog (q. r.) 
+ge? 252 dare® (p. 201). 

III ? ■■ hair l 03, 144 -ma-hthor 
(p. 303). See also hmo III. 

mog (? Uct.) = giiuig, hinog. cloud ? 

6 -liUwe (pp. 280, 271). 

Mon, /'roper name, oJ a peojde. the 
Mans. See also llmoh (pp. 


150-4). 370. 380. 381 hruig®, 
rtaig®, tnig° (p. 285). 

-hdzon/hjon. Mon fort. See also 
Hmoh". 64 lwtor°; 118 »tor°; 
128 #ttor°; 130 stor°; 140 dor® 
(pp. 171, 187. 243, 305, 306). 
mod — Tib. mod, be verily (p. 200). 
211 hgo-gtoa®; 212 hko-htor«° 
(pp. 200, 260. 261. 332). 
modhi = mod (?.r.)+l>i. 212. 
mor, bad, evil (pp. 215-16). See 
also hmor 1. 0 -htau; 40 -bphu- 
•hi mm; 87 -bldan; 141 -gdag- 
-hgoui; 142 .gilag-hphar; 173 
Hwab°; 225 -hgu. a Suffix, 
pp. 100, 258 ; 280 -l>kynh; 388 
-taah, a Suffix, pp. 187-8 (pp. 
187, 230. 276, 207, 304. 323, 
320, 340). 

myag = 776. myag. cJirw ; myag*. 
putrid ( spoiled , vile). 30 -myr- 
-htrth; 109 -gro; 148 -myi[-tor], 
rnyogo-me-htah; 170 gnah- 

•gon®; 280 -tna-htaar; 307 gnah- 
-hgon°; 308 by»hn-goh® (pp. 
221, 231. 260, 201-2. 302). 
myi 1 *= 776. mi, man (pp. 236-7). 
148 -tor; 153 -re. -bAi. -rgye; 
211 -bjiehi (pp. 174, 236. 273). 

II «= Tib. mi. not. See also hmyl, 
mye II. 98 phyi-lwr®; 150 
•Aeg; 160 -hrgan, -hMin; 165 
•hnloho (pp. 145-6, 172, 200, 
217, 206, 345). 

myin = Tib. mn\, name (mere 
name ). 07 htnog-hram° (p. 345 ). 
myII Tib. myul/nul, roc e as a spy 

(pp. 354. 367). See also hmytl. 
20 rgu-hmyil® (p. 250). 
mye I ■ me, Jire, q.r. Set also 
hmve. 6 -hyah-hwod; 39 

•btan; 102 l^ii-kyeg 0 ; 165 
htliar®; 211 -bpab>; 357 tluir® 
(pp. 241, 269. 271, 301, 340). 

II ■ Tib. mod, is not. See also 
myer. 154 -dze; 241 -re 
(p. 237). 

III Jor mob* 1. eye, q.r. 212 
-hpehi (p. 240). 

myen ~ Chinese wan (man), 
myriad. 247 hlad-bton® 
(p. 234). 
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myer, trritten for mye II. i* not, 
(q.v.), -f-re (PP- 281). 129 
-re; 153 tnyi-rgy®®; 365 rgon- 
•wa°. ht««ig-hram 0 ; 368 hkehu- 
•prom® (pp. 273. 293. 332. 
342). 

gmog, cloud, cf. Tib. rmiigs, Joy, 
stupid ; mug, gloom ; mog, dark 
colours ; Tangut ; rnmkha. 

cloud. 55 -hee-rgynn, -bee- 
ban (pp. 263. 271. 353). Sec 
al»o mog, hmog. 
hmun, larger, many Tib. man, 
mnn (pp.230-1). 33(?)-hltlal>.a 
Suffix, p. 183; 146 -byi; 301 
bl«Iim-hphn°: 302 -l>rihi; 303 
•hkhu; 304 -Ijldyo, -ryum; 303 
-nun-hyu ; 306-ge-brgam; 307 
b/iah-na®. -Iti-gam; 308 -l>ri. 
•g-ri; 309 -g-rihi; 310 hldira°{ 
311 -tito (pp. 200. 229. 231. 239, 
234, 256, 266. 270. 300, 309, 
321, 327, 337, 345). 
hmad ■ Tib. annul, low, tower, 
reprove. See also rmad (pp. 
226-7). 36, 39 «s*°; 202 h™b° 
(pp. 269. 313). 

hmun in rrduplicatnl form ma- 
biiuin. from man, many. 247. 
See muhn. 

hmah ■ Tib. nuk, <lnu»h, tow. anti¬ 
thetic to ym. See also rmah, 
hgru <11) -hldah-hmuh (pp, 
226-7). 112 -hMan-hyah (pp. 
227. 288). 

hmur I » Tib. mar, down, low. 13 
•hh«b (cf. Tib. chu-hb»b. hill 
torrent); 22 -myi-1pyob»; 51 
•hlMth (p. 267). 

II = Tib. mar, butter, oil. 46 -roe, 
lamp = Tib. nmr-me (p. 286). 
hmu I = mu, cold. q.v. Sec aim 
hmuhi (pp. 232-3). 39 b^>' c - 
•go®: 101 lulram®; 200 hco°; 204 
h<hr°; 206 hw»; 225, 236, 
245 «lgu°;(lgxihu 0 - 0 bti>;to: 268 
•klag; 309 -wa-rno; 363 -k»m(?) 
(pp. 200, 232-3. 286. 270. 285, 
298. 320, 338). 

II, sky. cf. Tih. mu. limit, bound¬ 
ary, horizon. 0 -hrtiu-dthru'l 
(p. 276). 
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hmun = Tib. mun, darkness! 
(p. 276). 33 

hmuhi ■ hmu I. q.v, 183 mo 0 , 
make cold (pp. 172, 232). 

hme I >» me, fire, q.v. See also 
hmehi 11.262 cah.Hno«| p. 283). 

II mebi II. w not. 121 ht-og- 
-hrain® (pp. 281. 292). 

hmehi I mrhi I* rye, q.v. 185 
aud°; 186 hjam-ge®; 272 -hpab 
(p. 130). 

II - feme I. fire. q.v. 114 nw«°. 
light fire (pp. 172. 201.232.282). 

— (I)-klu-hcuh = mrhi°, q.v. 218 
(pp. 138. 235). 

hmo I = mo, woman, q.v. 84 -rkali- 
.kia; 97 -hchab: 0 s *du»: 1*® 
hnan-hdro® (pp. 227. 283, 343. 
345). * 

II = mo II. sky, q.v. (?). 8. 2" 
-gc-roe-hgrob: « -no-gt* (! read 
mon-ge?); 19 -ge (pp. 142,201, 
332). 

III = mo III. hair T 71 -ma-thor 
(p. 303). 

IV! 210 -ta-hpun (p. 245). 

V ? 175 mu*hlili°; 360. 

hmog = gmog. cloud, q.v. 52 -he®* 
rgyan: 54 «tehi-htam°; 81 -re- 
•liMon (pp. 271. 333). 

hmogc, tmrtrn for Imiog-ge or 
bmo ge. 53 -hco. 

Union I - MoA, q.v. 78 -jo6; 129 
•bjoA (pp. 241. 263). 

II. See re-hmon. 134. 

III. (hmaii !)-hldah 33. 

hmor I ”• mor, bod, evil, q.v. 313 
•hao; 318 b*wah°; 331 hgu® 
(p. 296). 

II, written for bma ( I ) + re. 19" 
-bzah-ro (p. 240). 

hmyl myi II. not. q.v. 40 hnah* 
me®; 254 bMyo-hlor° (pp. 239. 
264, 328 n.). 

hmyil = myil. q.v. 29 -myil. 

hmye - myo fire, q.v. 197 -htali. 
a Suffix, pp. 122-3. 

rma I - Tib. niuw, ask. 47 dam® 

(p. 286). 

II = Tib. rmn. wound. 136 -g. 
yog-rAo (p. 295). 

III. river = Hxi-h'ua nmiuo. Tib. 
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rma-chu. 196 -hnu-hdra (pp. 
245-6). 

rmug = Tib. dmag, artny. Sre also 
mag, hrmag. 146 hmh-htoh 0 ; 
147 ttaoi-lt 0 ; 149 rp'wl 0 ; 205 
hpah° (pp. 144. 240. 300, 361), 

rman I « knnb-monument, Tib. 
rmah (p. 148). 27 hKInn 0 ; 146 
-ra-gyim; 150 *bri-hko; 197 
-hlilnh; 199 -ha, bphah®; 201 
-ha, b«i-tni 0 ; 202 -bri-ko; 206 
g««A 0 , -I'm; 207 -ha; 235 -die; 
336 -hwi-hkho (pp. 246, 259, 
318. 320. 341, 345). 

II = Tib. rinaii, dream, rmon, 
mums, delusion, tLc. 46 h*li° : 
77 bgru-ma° (pp. 278, 309). 

rmad = Tib. Miaul, low. See alto 
hmah. rmah, hmad (pp. 226- 
7). SO, 84 *mvi° (pp. 237, 288, 
343). 

rmah ■ hmah, rmad, q.v., low. 237 
hyah° (p. 227). 

rmur I, written for nnaJj-re. 315, 
318 hyab-htah° (pp. 227, 296). 

II. written for nna (Tib. nna, 
wound, to wound ) +n>, 312 
hdom-hguhu 0 , hjuhu-hbmd° 
(p. 254). 

rmur, written for nuu (■» Tib. mu, 
boundary) -fro (pp. 351-2). See 
alto hmu II. hrmu. 166 hs&h- 
chad® (p. 276). 

rme =» Tib. dim* rme/ione, blemish 
(p. 349). 124. 232. 337. 340,342 
htor.-tor-hrta,hrtab° (p- 284). 

rmo * 7’i6. anon, with, empire, 
prayh See alto mion ? 250 

•hkura (p. 294). 

rmon = rmo ! or connected with 
rmah II, dream ? 349 

ht«oh-ge°. 

rmyi (? ltd .) = stnyi, man, q.v. ? 
41 hyah®. 

hrmag = rtnag, army, q.v. 146 
rhe-no® (pp. 222. 299-300). 

hrmu rinu, bouiulary, q.v. 168 
chi® (p. 276). 

hrmoho. 16 h*kyim-»e®. 

smu-hdzu. conceivably = Tib. mu- 
*zi, brimstone, with -i/-u as in 
p. 367. 27 -r>ryag (p. 259). 


smuhu-hku » Tib. nmyig-ma, 
•myug-m*. miivu-ru, reed (p. 
357). 22 -hyob. 

•me, fire, blaze, mo. myo I. hine I, 
hroehi II, hmye, q.v. (pp. 
282-3,357). 192 rgyt*d-brah°; 

262 rah°; 282. 284. 375 hiog®; 
342 klu-hldo®— error for rmo ? 
393 hrgyedd.inah® (pp, 282-3). 
smyl = Tib. mi, myi. man (pp. 
236-7). See also myl. rmyi, 
37 -rmad; 42, 44 -hldog; 73 
•bbom; 80 -Imi; 84 -rmad; 241. 
242 -him; 269 -glog (pp. 227. 
237, 288. 322, 323. 334. 339, 
343). 

Ts 

Isa, a Pluralizing or classifying 
Suffix, often in the combination 
re-tna. signifying those who 
(uhose, <t*e.) (pp. 187-8). See 
also tsah.htsa I. htsah I. t&hu, 
tshuh. 60 hkhu®, gphah°; 63 
hyah°; 163 hno-re®?; 220h thah • 
-Ie°; 283 bpan°; 388 hvah® 
(pp. 140. 274. 304. 305, 315). 
Isart = Tib. tnhah, complete (p. 364). 

136 Rtse-hkonj.ro 0 . 
tsah = tun, q.v. 386 mor° (pp. 216, 
304). 

tsig -«■ rt«ig, lirt-ig, rarprnler, q.v. 
381 -Mon. 

tsu «* Tib. t*hu, tnhur, hither, come, 
hither. 284 -ru (p. 364). See 
also gtsu, htsu I. litsuhu, 
tsur, htsur, htahu, htshun, 
htshur. 

tsur = tsu, hUu, htnur, come. d*c., 
q.v. 391 hgyab-bnaho. 
tse, written for die, q.v. 63 bjo°J 111 
byah°; 120bnab° (pp. 230, 262. 
274, 291-2, 305)o. 

= g«*g. g^hrg, hcc«. q.v. (p. 
294). 93 Kwa° ®t*eg (p. 334). 
tswehu. ? r/. bhwe? (pp- 269, 368). 

196 bwiun.wehi-gri 0 (p. 241). 
gtsah ■ Tib. stnah. com, grain. 
See also htsuh. 159 -myi* 
hrRan; 165 b**b® (pp. 145-6, 
335). 
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gt&u. /Vtwpfrfi'w form of Isu, qx. 

214 hrwcfci” (p. 343). 
gtae ■ Tib. gue/btsbo. caust mis. 
chief, injure (pp. 140-1). 113 
-no; 136-hknm. See also gse, 
hse I. hschi, hsehc II. 
gtsob. Prosjtective form of htshab. 
q.v. » T»6. htslinb, replace, be 
ruffled-, ttlub, <leputy ? 331 

bdutn.idog 0 ; 332 glyari-ru°. 
htsa I = Ua q.v. 24 klu-brtu°; 07 
bgro-re°; 04 hutor-Moii-hilroi'i- 
•re®; 131 Itthan-lu 0 ; NOl^itrog 0 ; 
152 g.ynh°; 215 htor-hni°; 259 
hkhwn" (pp. 138. 180-7. 202. 
223. 272. 303. 308. 343). 

II. 249 -re. 

htsii, probably intendedfor htnah III. 

q.v. 21 -ffnom (p. 306). 
htsag = 7’tb. tahogn, litahogn, 
bMtsags. collect, assemble. See 
also htsog, tshog, htshog. 
45 hya°; 117 hpho.hldir®; 173 
hwi-I>vrelii°; 234 -fyro; 257 

byah-rmah®; 282 (?) (pp. 191, 
i 27. 227. 257. 292. 341. 343). 
htsah s= gtaaii. com, grain. q.v. 270 
-ra; 378 h.<*ob®(?) (pp- 178, 
339). 

htsam - Tib. t*am. just so much. 
See also 1 8 ham. 72 b*or® 

(pp. 204. 342). 

htsah I = taa, hte* I. q.v. 25 klu- 
•rto"; 31 )iftf8l-hlrmm°; 65 hgng- 
.n?i R5hno(.Me]°: 74 rab-ge°; 
342 roye-(w»h°; 379 rt*ig-Moh- 
-gv° ; 381 we-g»?°; 383 hwehi-gn® 
(pp. 138. 157. 186. 187. 219. 
223. 228. 231, 27-1. 287. 319). 

II = Tib. boa, bt»M, watch 
(p. 278). See also stsah, 

hstsah I 42 h*ah°; 44 ht«ab°; 
268 -hdzsh; 291 -po[-]r(*] 

(pp. 280. 281, 322. 339). 

nr - Tib. btsah-ma, btsas-ma. 

btaaa. rtsaa. ripening of com. 
harvest, probably identical mth 
hlsu, btfiite, give birth to a child; 

birth festivity (pp. 
278,281). 277 jpab-rp-ht-ali-re. 
Sec also hstsah II. 

IV. See hd*o|htBo;-htsah/ 
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htschi/hdzchi. 30. 62. 73. 115 

(p. 252).* 

htsuh-sto. im'hrn for ht^alw-to. 
Aorist form of lit«ah (III ?). 33 
na®; 233 hehir® (p. 275). 
ht&ur ■» Tib. tshar, htahnr, limit, 
parish. See also htshar. 280 
myag-ma® (p. 231). 
htsu I = t.«u, hither, come hither, 
q.r. See also htsuhu. htsur. 
htshu. htshur. 113 bgu-btor 0 ; 
304 fcwlom-bga® (p. 233). 

U, man (pp. 218. 238). 193bha)i° 
(p. 238). 

htsuhu -= (itau I. q.v. 166 brah- 
hrah°; 303 hdom-bgu® (pp. 142. 
200. 250. 327). 

htsur — t*u, ^t-eu I. q.v. 207 hkah- 
-hgah® (p- 315). 
htseh 304. See hdzo. 
htschi 342. See htsah IV. 

htso I? 83 tdilo»°: 105 -dro-bo 
(p- 261). 

— written in place of ht.-og. q.v. SS. 

— (II) -hna written for aohso- 

hnah, q.v. 93. 

— (Ill) -htsah, perhaps = Tib. 

clia-cho, matched. See also 
hdzo-htsah/hdza. 62.73ichi 0 ; 
115 lirab® (p. 252). 

— Ill -htS4*hl, apparently «* 

•htsah-flu (pp. 191-2). 342 

ph.ver®. 

htsog =• Tib. btshogs. bst*ags, d'C. 
See htsag, tshog. htshog, 
htso, hcog II. 91 *rpu: 94. 96 
-blah-mu; 95 -hldfth; 99 b^b® : 
102 nab® (PP- 292, 320-1). 

— -hrum. friendship, harmony. 35, 

37. 82. 86. 90. 94. 97. 119. 120. 
121. 122. 123. 365 (pp. 262, 281. 
288, 291-3. 345). 

htsoh = Tib. t»hoh. htshoh. * 1 * 0 ( 1 *, 
trade, barter, sell. 349 hjim®. 
htsors = Tib. g*or. bior, b^'hor. 
5unf. rA<M«;Aor. Stf 

also tshor. htshors. 134 
hldiig-nag®: 219 bbroh® (pp. 
258-9). 

htswc ? = Uvp1)u, q.v. ? brim ? 
(pp. 269. 368). 6 mog®. ? left. ? 
(p. 269). 
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rtisiii = Tib. ritig, build* incMon. 

Set 1 1*& hrlsi£. tsJg (p. 150}, 

379, 3*0 .MojV 

hrfcilg = rcsig, iy.c. JSO Mori, 
stsjih htuih 1I P watch, q.v, [p. 
£780- SI*-- oiao hstsata L 298 
Jibes' 1 , 

StS;<r Tib. te-bar. orrrJJri'ajj. Oi- 
*trfw‘f, uAtd Tciih numeral*. 247 
*toiL° f PP . 233-4 j. 
hsfsuh I ht-sali II, 

itiiirh* y,r, 250 -hyer: 288 
-liyuii.htbati - 2ijO ■ hfif.n; 205 

-tyriE 29* -hldah,. a Su fjfx, 

p. im* 345+ 350, 351 hv-ufl 

(pp. 24 tt, £7 S. 5*0), 

11 ? = tKrtn.il. Ill, tiarmtl 213 
-hbratj [p. 253}. 

Tsh 

ish;i = li-it, Pl&rnlUing Sttjflx, <%,$. 
50 ferf»-ra°; 84 ft) fpp, 250. 
3&0). 

tsliam ■ htesam, Tih. t=^im+ jtut no 

mwC-A, 7.w. fiO .hrog (p, 301). 

I^tlnih - t.-ktl, Cr-^i, q.\i. fp, 

21U tithe'll 1 * {p , 272). 

ffpror/w^chirn,^.^.. *tr Tih* 
rrii’hkS rome ? Sn nL,'t htsliis, 
05 ili nP (pp. 320. 35EJ). ' 
tslsu = t <ii. hi rill. 4 £I^ 1 .P, Co™ f\ iihtr, 
c(-Cr, g.U.t See <iIaq ht^llU. 
htshuji. htshur, 20k -from, 
t.shog ht-op;, rtflert, (iwifnWr. 
f-t?. See fli>o htsllt^ # 95 -lililnn 

tpp 320-1). 

ishor m hk-ur-h), hunt, rhn*t. See 
til*** htshora. 220 hUrWi*. 
hrs>iijh = Tib. )lr>?jifiLi, inhiib, rf- 
}&Kt, deputy* Srr glsob. 104 
Wg® (p. WO), 

hfshur = Tib. [jihttT, Jim it, paritk* 
Set alto hlsar. 203 -htlo 

<p £34). 

htshjni Tib. tiSbm. Mi! i*jartitti\; 
.hchim*. ffeifutt See til *',r chlm, 
hcht&i. *1 lisi-hkri^ ;p. 20 S}. 
hlShis i-liix. g.r, )nJini9 

Ip. 321). 

IjtSflU — thsu, (M| hi4u 1+ eImi. 

<? r - 75 hw^.hKri/*; 70 rJfpj- J 


■l.itor®: 23 5 ■ to. u Suffix, pp T 
I 84-8. 

h lali un ■ l,i tub 11,4'i:.. <J. 1'. r ule't Tih, 
t*hun, 7ft nlgu-Owr 0 . 
htahtir htcur, q<v. 30! htmh- 
b.iihi* 

htshf =* Tif>, gtN\ Jjtidni, <lff Arrrm. 
Set alw gtao. 74 bkutyU'Xtchu' 9 
( p, 250 ), 

htahog = Jlt-w'g, ^ r r'. 

-- -hrvim. 00 - hi* 0 /°. fritndehip, 
■to. {p. 321). 

hlhhors kt-i.NM, t-flor. bunt, 
g.c. !30 |p. £30), 

Dz 

tlse I. <1 ClQuute U rtninalutg Fwi- 
pfunfion, pltire. ttr/tf, 

or cij-ci.'j'Wcjpuv |pp. 1H3—11. ■>, 
10+ LI, to,. 1(3, 17,20a/uf passim. 

11 „ Apr r ,^ cig. 

iiwii. 3ETS. {Rmil *iEf!-rnet), 

(Ijwe tidi'wo, lytau'c, hdicwthe 
(p. 2rJ0)? 367 ^O^kfayati® 

(P- £ L0), 

tt-'i. S-‘ alta gXU. LhIiu I. 
tpoi (pp, 25J :ti, 

305+ 331 hbyi; 390 -hli 

(pp, 229, £43+ 251. 337. 3.-3). 

1 = Ttb.n\dY£ih,irit'n4.jr\rt\'l- 

xJu'/j, See htlz.ih I, 3li£ 

-ma.hriyorj; 363 -nm^e; 370 
-hlrojj fp. 220), 

11. S« li J to - hd i j r htsii, h0 ). 

l.ld/Ji'i I = Tift, fiulttute, bdznn -, 
wi-^t ipp, 824-5.1, is d.iktmr: i- 
l>Hih-!bLi«di Q E 44 ht j a b ■ )_Lt--o fV; 
E4£ -JyleJog-xKir; 5200 *j>dii rj 3 
260 bi^Lj 0 ; 205 -hyftJi4.ithrift ; 
28H, 318 h^; 5114, 315 hnoi^ 
Lfip. £21, 2IE2. 2sii. 205, 322, 
323. 330). 

JL ? = Tih. htnii,Jine,ffootl (JcrrycJ, 

£32-4 .h^hth.^btli.'jcta. 

IH? 3^ lildyjui-ttnJuuj 0 , 
hdx^m Tift, Lijatii. ■!< tul<. pft vi. 
■unt, mi id. See a/#o hjam 

(]>P- 207, 330). OS. 37],' 373, 
38IS. 300 -hbruii i 353 hLron- 
-htdur 0 : lEi^ rkiAa 0 ; l la^kun 1 *; 

3 82 l.jt ti 1 ri-hlJjih n ; 22-1 fcirknji^; 
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264 204 hno»; 274 

hkyiui 0 , rne°; 275 twiA 8 ; 276 
hkyi°: 276 g-rmh 00 nag; 278 -nag 
(pp. 250, 201, 268. 285, 313, 
314, 310. 331. 341. 343. 361). 
— -hdzim = Tib. zah-zih. mis¬ 
cellaneous object*, confused 
ibi**tU)l (p. 102). 100 gdiin° 
(p. 321). 

hdzuh 1 ■ hdza I. friervl, dr., qx. 
See alto hrdzu, hrdzuh. 370 
-pohi-gr°; 382, 383 -hlilnh. a 
Suffix, p. 183; 43 hr*h-ldnh. 
.ge*M!) (PP- 157,313. 323.334). 

11 • Tib. za, tat. See alto hjuh, 
gzo, hdzoho, hjo III (p. 334). 
170 ijkctm-me 0 ; 255 hs«n°; 
43 (!) (pp- 310. 327. 331, 334). 
hdzur =* hjar, stick, stick together, 
q.v. (pp. 220, 248). See alto 
rdzur. 60. 374 akyiin-seih.se) 0 ; 
372 hrrie-hho 0 ; 370 hd*a-htrog° 
(pp. 145. 220. 248). 
hdzin «= Tib. hdzin, seize, hold. 74 
hjo°; 360 b8»bo“ (pp- -74, 331). 
hdzim. Sec hdzam". 
hdzu I « gdzu, ass, q.v. 183 -(wlro. 
hphor; 352 -hdro-hkus (pp. 
157, 285, 332). 

11. See smu-hdzu. 
hdzud =• Tib. chud. be trusted, «m. 
turned (also hjud.hdzud.t'nserf). 
42 bkyaii-hrgyan 0 (p. 200). 
hdzuhi = hdzu. feign ! (Tib. hdzu. 
nlzu, disguise oneself, pretend ? 
Or Ijju, hdzn. catch at!) -fhi. 
344. 345 hAw-hii® (p. 260). 
hdzur *= Tib. hdzur, zur, go asule. a 
corner, side-note, dec. (p. 257). 45 
Kknh-r*h°; 173 klag-hrwad 0 (!) 
(pp. 191, 257. 317. 343). 
hdze > 776. to, zehu, cushion; 
ftusl, carry, tkr. 03 l.nan-nc/ 5 ; 
110 apyi°; 296 (!) (p. 335). 
hdzehi. See hdzo-htsuh. 
hdzehu = Tib. gxr-re, weak, «t*c. 
(pp. 335, 368). 138 -rje (pp. 
218. 335). 

hdzer (! led.?). 375. 
hdzo I = hjo. chief, or hdzohu. 
man ! 385 -chi-te; 64 -re-bt** 0 
(pp. 305, 308). 


11 ? 70. 353 doddo° (pp. 322-3). 

hdzo-htsuh 20 ; .hdza 202 ; -hdzohi 
33*8 (2); -ht*eh 364 «= h“0- 
-ht-sli ht"*‘hi, 7 . 1 *. ( 0 »i the -chi 
are pp. 101-2. Possibly = Tib. 
cha-clto, matched: only in gln- 
lit ~c» -lit Mill could the h**o (29 
hdzo) appositely signify 'man '). 
(pp. 274, 283). 

hdzoh — Tilt, nlxuri, castle. See also 
hrdzon, hjoh, joh (pp. 150-1. 
171, 241). 04. 139, 140 Mun°; 
194 -hyo-hii; 195 hldn-bko-ge°; 
205 -.ikyar-hrehi; 299 tiri-luio 0 ; 
350 diyo-h»id (pp. 201, 241, 
243, 265-6. 305, 308. 320). 

hd zon Tib. zon. gzon. beep watch ; 

dgm-zou, guard-post. 337 stor- 
htah° (p. 335). 

hdzom = Tib. hdzom, meet (p. 279). 
134 hkhog-hmm°; 282. 284 
hrim°; 295 hsog-go 0 (pp. 282, 
321, 329). 

hdzohu, male, tnan. 137 -ro; 138 
.hto-hrun; 324 -hltru-hyog, 

-hkhad-hto (pp. 199. 218, 246. 
275, 338). 

hdzoho - hjo, gzo, dr., Tib. z«, 
zo, il-c., rat (p. 334). 362 

hkohu.prom 0 (pp. 274. 316. 
335). 

hdzur, jxrhaps for hdzo II. a* t» 
353 (ej. 78). 77 (do!) -hldo°. 

hdzwe «“ tjiwohu, htwe ! (pp. 260, 
368). 39 Mrs-hto * 4 * 0 (P- -60). 

hdzwche = hdzwe, y.t*. 36 sea- 
hnuui° (p. 260). 

rdzur, written for nlza (*> hdza I, 
friend, dr., q.v.), or hdzar. -re. 
See also hrdzu, hrdzuh (p. 
352). 287, 290 hyah-hkHh 0 (pp. 
315-16). 

rdzum = Tib. bdzum, srnilr. Set 
also hrdzum (p. 350). 263 -me 
(pp. *271 n., 283). 

rdze » Tib. rje. rdz*. chieftain 
<p. 366). Set also rje, hrje. 
138 ldah° (pp. 228. 287). 

rdzo = Tib. mdzo, the cross between 
the yak-bull and the cow (pp. 258, 
349). 132 htluui 0 ; 220 than 0 
(pp. 173, 258). 
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rdzogs » Tib* itEzofop., complete, 
/■djftfpp. 213,348). l57gkU*>. 

Tllzar I n ri-V.'. n fur n|r-> (j}M', , *TV. 

Set aho hrdzur. 227 inu^ 
228 fpp. 2E5- 

M). 

II, ltiI/m for hrizo. man, or hjft. 
■'■ r/, ■ rr", Str ufoa hrdirc. 
3*0 J;L-rt‘hf> (p, 230). 
hrdza — hdzB I. friend- See alto 
rdzar, hrdzah (pp. 315, 352). 
200 hkbtth 0 . JhilcJi^i^j 382 hry 

hrd£ih. 38 h]dyjifr ^hiluui, 
hrdzah hwha, friend, Q-V, 48 
-fcgo-bpfl (j>, 288). 

hrdzum = rdxuni, y,u, sd alii® 
(pp. 1S0, 271, 293). 

^irdzur - hdziir., >xq mritie, d'r., g.r, 
(pp. 3450. 352)* 221 hth«A- 

hgmn Q * 

hrdzo rdza, g.fl. 10 hkrup*; 2] 0 
(p. 144), 

hrdzon — luizon. penult, g.e, fpp, 
450, 3 48 j. J M -tyo-^i (p. 241), 
hrdzor = editor I f r- Lv>j -h i" 
f,o. 328 mw-hgu 5 (pp. 215-18), 
lird/rn, urrilitn for hrdxo i lylzo 
I, man, Or hjt>, rAtf/l + n 1 . 49 
(P- 239). 

W 

wu 11 ujoAr, d'K Or Aoj-iliani 

cf. Tib. bu, ifo«f e»id *i( 

-ii-t hwu, hwah, Iiwjs, j*- 
w*ih, hftttu, h&w.ih (pp. 337- 
40). I7H gaftirf- 1 ; 300 l.itnu® 
(|ifK 182. 270. 33S). Sir 
kj.~a hkyj.i-wii-iat, rgO0-W“kl, 
hwi-Wli. 

IJ = Tib. hOab. ■- ‘fmrrcnl * E 0 U 
hyaJh“ (pp, 228. 205), 
vvj - hd jii Tib* o-kk)£i, bodcu'i. 
i tfwlpipt. *68 [p. 221). Stc 
idea hwu-hlduil. 

war |p. 341). fllito (iwftr, I0I 
^nM r L®, 

ivi! — Tift* byrad* H-t Si-ia wo, pirttlt*, 
do (pp, 106, rj. 2, 337). Srr aho 

H(hl I, hwo,hivuhi I. hwthr, 

hwe r, £-we, g-u e lit, g-wphe, 

^wtr. 1L4 Kr*^: loi 


3s! big-Man° (pp. 282, 253, 
283), 

wehl 3 - Hie, q.v. Sir nUo bwehi, 
hwehe* 100 (jJin D : 130 lira )! 15 : 
100 hvrum a (pp. 100, 243. 337). 

|] rrrrlm 1 iV« tflro hwehi H. 74 
-neluj (pp. 250-1). 
g-Wiih mi, ^wii, ii'r„ r/.v. (pp, 

337-40), 120 W)<' 

■ br-tiij (pp. 342. 343. 381 • 
g-we wri-, ri«uir, *in, g.f, (pp. 19ft, 

ii. 2, 346). 152 hkn rfio . 197 
mmi'i .hlrjah^; 108 hldan, 

lyki uui°; 201 rmai'i-LLa 0 ; 203 
-l,i kor; 208, 207 rttuuVim g-we- 

■ re.g.?? ! 375 lipliyo-l# ? (pp. 

m, 830), 

g~wehl g,r. :pp, 108 . 1 . 2, 

340), 100 miAfl.fLiiO; 253 mn“ 

(p, 283). 

g-weljie (ir-wr, g.i h . fpp. 106, n. 2, 
340). 201 mwfi-** 0 ; 298 

Iwwali 11 ; 357 -hldyah, -sko. 
g-Wtr, irrrf^j-i for g-vi'. niak', <te„. 
$.?.*+ rv, Stt til*? hwer (pp, 
198. n. 2. 34 8 J. 104 ewah D ; 301 
ftRii' 1 (pjf. 278, 277). 
hwa 1 = hr I. g.tr. S t - ei4«phwnh, 
ll-u ith. 121 Jj>i®; 13 " -liknh; 
162 i.idrnh'-; 226 -hi>an- 230 
-bier; 289 d.irtiu; 270 -ixva f 
317 -uoj 330 hkvflh 5 fpp. 2l8, 
2^1-0, 27,1, 292, 315, 336. 331+), 
— -file, nt i tfr ... for hwa*. g-r,, 

(o Suffix. p.p. IS" L‘II|, 71.73, 
75 fpp. 273. 33 7-H), 

II -hi4an ub-^irlui], ^.r. Sm 
almo hwiih-hlcLili. 121, 27s 

(pp, I 7,H. 221). 

III. Sr- hwf-hw.i, „ tfi .*-1rp ,.r. 
273 (pp. 207. 34 J I. 

llWag. V' > fe. hhag; >- difiled* Sf- 

aJ*a bbofi.. 324 Li-\ jib-b|iLijy 1 
(pp. 226. 30+)- 

hwalk T*b, dtiaA* power (pp. 74-41. 

340 «J Hi n,). 1 ram (T) -.Lfe 15 , 

khi-j^e 11 ; 210 -ta. a Sujfir, 
pp. 182 3 4 pp. 245, 341, 361). 

bwtid r : Tib* blind, 1 rofch, 

eati out. etidiuvoitr* Sr* a t*o 
bhnd (pp. 340-1). o mye- 
-Ijyan 11 : 14 )i-e]y-bwn4 hum:. 



v oca B 

gS : 100 ihu- 

.mjw-iiH 11 ; 2fl& -hldfln-krtui: 
30 t ^ri-Voi-hwiMUli; 331 
rkt>”; 3SS h*<ih nio (pp. 265- 
d, SW* 271. 338 t 3 JO)* 

hrt .i4 hi fciM JiLl. iy-1%, — $|i. 3 ^ 1 lFP* 

2&5, 340), 

hwiim, rrvKfi'nft 

hum*, botnH, «9Mm* «^«r 

(p. *2131. 11 -I>-li 3; l-'ii 5 -l.mom- 
-ion i 100 253 -“* 1 pu 

(pp. ill. 2+5, 340, 361). 
hw.it) - l.iw ii I. *[• w. 16 1 ■ 

ijli luicBfa 11 ; 221 -Jiiiwan; 22? 

_gl*K- 260 *ne, -hriiO; 270 

-Iji djtTi n t; 331 -tiTTij;; 335 

hwittL”; 353 -hrah IPP 17?. 2 ,t4, 
338, 330. 340). 

hwur I Tib. Jibar, frum, Mbs* 

' Wwn. (p. 341)- 2“ ^ WJlr 1 J )5 

I! >8 ■!«, T pp. JS2-S. 

1I T «Tfi. r ' n for l.Lwa T, ttu, if- T -i-n-. 

354 ntul“ (p. 230). 

lilt 107 hum'-’, aUc Wl*r 

<P **t)* . ... , 

hwars, perhaps -I of i.i * ElJ ' 

£03 o)ia-bru 0 + 

hvvus T Aori*l >4 b wfl 1=1 ' ,;s -*’- 

dvnt /Wi dirpand * ie jlfQ 
huji-tte (Jor 1itt'iw j W)i 308 
hman tm 0 (tv 337). 
hwl I 308 muiA®, <-'f- rmn'< Sirl, 
iUi -vra/hwaj 1 hwehl J"' 5 . byi- 

ba, PftiWiJW, (^ ,fc Wf 

p , j, 9 l). a t:i t.iwt4ii: io l v >*: 

273 liwR ipji, 257, 207, 34!). 

kiVIG - WO, U'L'lii, tfv. rfi*I*, <£<"-♦ 

,,_v. Sir nl *fj hwc^i I, hweh». 
hvsvr. S5 ni^? 1-7 bWnA- 
-krM"! 157 UPtoii D ; 374 Itfukh" 
(pp. 230* 286. W0* 335. 341 j. 
bwctl, T = Tifi, tflWDi 6 ^®?* 
#«wf; i)b, n gl mil, -mtt/ tofci 

Haj^uua wm, bid' 150 hlnh- 
tgv°(p.34l). 

hwohl I = h»i', wf, do* •Mfee, J-c„ 
' q rVr SBO hmhi*: 3*3 h l^h 
.hkhrt^ 

II = wefci II? 47 ■ tiHi-l.ilpo ipp. 

251,341). . 

III hiri*))in^i. 5« 

(pp. 237. 341 1 


I*AHV 

hlVChfl J. if., i/- 1 '. "*’3 

(pp. 24 3431, 

hwer, ur-rittrn for hwP, i/.r..T pt '- 

10 litil 0 . 

hwylr = Tib. foby-or. t<fJpr, 85 n’l*. 

■ hwe-isn^ (pp- 220, 341). 
nv *. Sre ur\iler H, 

z 

biir Hbi-haiii jJ 7 -Lr, H'i^t (pp- 

167-3, 315), 2i K ).iNJi 11 Ip- 315). 
hitfr = T<h r bi wr.fitrt O) !pp. 107 
8, WO--UI)* Itk btib^: 177 

^kalm-prom 11 ; £30 (pp. 

^2o, 330). 

ritiri, ferre, i-teW-J11 1 ? Ipp- 107-8* 
3.72). 51 -blw«; 50 rni’-h.i'koP, 

z 

glU = Edna* 1 | 0 JM i- V * 1 - lVc( 

nl*e hjl*. hau ipp, lb?, n. I. 
2.71-2). 307 ‘hbyt: 3-73 . l.v 1 
-bjilLur (pp. 270, 332). 
fclO = Ti')i. v:o-.. |^j.pffwhw, 3-.-., o/ 

7 ji, M? !jip. lflP» 334 -I!, tor. 

lirgu-m*? (pp. 27,* 335). >. r 
alw hjo, hdzoho. 
bz.Ckl = Tibi biwJ. bear* rudarr 
; j,. )I13). 72 

(p.342). 

^bzuri. i.t) = Tib. hzuh* /mf. In y. ; 
bat *ft al*v hdaah II- 21 e- ri ° 
(p, lost* 

bziih J'd'* bzal.i* irtaaafJW, "V 1 ’* 

' 11*0 ^do(*]rlur (PP- 240, -80). 

biu = ufUr h1t„ '/.t'. ip. Ifl?I" 

188 lilkvafi 0 ; 117 
(pp. 251-2. 285). 

H 

( y Qr )j ^ Prrji* Jiff the ConxmoHi* 
in pwftfraf.) 

ha I UTiitrn for b x't'vth •'• 1 <!<<'•-' n 
juiTifttialion't- 61 -y»0/w kyaii! 
Hi rbyw ■ l.ia-K r “ ■ ,rtl1 

brio ; 236 glab for hclnb: 340 
-■lull for Hatot'i ? 

11 mtourflM/or/^waniib’ H 3 - 
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hi. Sentence-ending Particle, prob¬ 
ably exclamatory (p. J77). fol- 
lotring A: Consonant* (with or 
without interpunct). Lift, p. 170. 
B: Vowels. Li*t, with discuss ton 
of doubtful cases, pp. 176-7. 

hukah, written for hknli. 40 ip. 286). 

liu ran. written for hrah. 230. 

Y 

yah I = Tib. yah. also, rcen, a 
Particle following the mW, or 
sense, qualified and placed nearly 
always (exceptions, 345 gdng- 
yah. 357 hr&m-ya/i) at the. etui 
of its clause orjand before a 
caesura point in a terse. See 
also hyah I (pp. 204. 311). 70. 
80. 02. 110. 123. 160. 161. 162. 
173. 180. 306. 332, 345. 357. 

II = Tib. yah (CAi'n. yang?), run¬ 
nel, watercourse «- yur. See also 
hyan III (p. 311). 170 hldyan° 
®byo; 355 -hldvah-bldyab (p. 
320). 

III I ? See ca-yan. hcah- 
hvaii, hchah-yah. 

yuhu - Tib. yul, village, district, 
country. See also hyuhu 1, hyu 
111 (pp. 320,333). 360 hldyah°. 

ycr = Tib. yrr. g-ycr. to be wide 
awake; g-yer-po, expert, wise. 
See also hyer, g-yer. 141 
hsah° (p. 278). 

yod, possibly connected with Tib. 
g-yo, be unsteady, g-yob, shake, 
dw. 16 hrho-byod°. See also 
hyod (p. 258). 

yon. Auxiliary Verb with probably 
future sense, as in Tib. l>oh. 
yah. See also g-yoho, hyon, 
hyoho (p. 100 ). 160 »tor-dor° 
(p. 253). 

yob » Tib. yab, g-yob, be. pendu¬ 
lous, shake ; g-yob ,fan, curtain. 
See also hyob. 166 b**b 0 
(pp. 142. 200). 

g-yah = Tib. gyah(-ra), cattle- 
( yard ) ? or g-ya h = by**> U. 
good, dec., q.v. T 31 -ra (p. 311). 

g-yah I = superior, cf. Tib. ya. 


antithetic to ma, lou'er (pp. 226- 
7). See also hyah 1. 136 ghlug- 
-nag°; 152 -bt**a (1); 271 l.»tor- 
-brtah°; 287 -htlian (pp. 228, 
207). 

II » Tib. ya, match, adversary, 

rival (pp. 227-8). 156 -ta- 

•nn-hi; 317 hl<log° °to; 152 
-ht« (?) (pp. 224. 323. 338-9). 
See also hyah II. 

III front, cf. Tib. g-var, mouth, 

face, front (pp. 228-9). 323 

-hpai-. (p. 228). 

g-yur = Tib. yar. Adverbial form 
of g-yah I (p. 227). 128 hkhar- 
-hrpag°; 136 l.iklwr-rpag 0 (pp. 
242-3. 203. 303). 
g-yaha, written for g-yah, 266. 
g-yehi ? - hifVflu. q.v. (be divided, 
Tib. lifted!). See also hyed. 
271 hli(yan-ma°. 

g-ychc ™ g-yc-fyi (be divided J). 

166 hkol;u-prom° (p. 276). 
g-yer = yer. q.v. See also hyer. 

167 hscab°; 330 h*a<»; 346 
h«uihh 0 ; 360 -linor (pp. 278, 
332). 

g-yo = Tib. g-yo. move, waver. See 
also g-vos, hyos (pp. 141-2). 
27 g-mh°; 28 -bputl-to (pp. 231, 
300). 

g-yog I ™ Tib. hog, yog. low, low 
ground, teillry. See also hyog I 
(p. 260). 15. 51 -l.uUh-ma- 

•hpul; 200 -bldah a Suffix, 

p. 183 : 200 hdzon°; 320 

hrgj-ah-hni-l^kp 0 (pp. 265-6. 
267, 270). 

g-yoho -* yon, byoho, q.v. (p. 109). 

142 *tor-bdor°. 

g-yos (?), Aorist of g-yo, q.v. 26 
bn»h° (p. 107 n.). 

hya, sheep (p. 04). 45 bnah® (p. 343). 
hyah I - yah I, also, even. q.v. For 
list of occurrences see p. 311. 

II good (antithetic to mor, bad) or 
superior (pp, 21&-16, 311). 5 
h#e#-beg°; 10 -htan; 41 -rroyi; 
Oil -taa; 64 -ge; 66, 226 -hrah; 
287, 200-likab nlza; 383-htho; 
388 -t«a (pp. 187, 216, 274. 304. 
305. 315. 318. 320). 
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in = VLiLL II, rtfjaMrf. tt'C,, fl,i\ 
jp. ll \ t ). mhWy*A°^yo; 310 
-Inlyan (T); MS 
yaii.; 367 Ij hlyan-IjyMtJu'i .hyn, 
bv«Ku-JJ'.ni|. 3>+l l.tlilyan-hyiLu- 
liyn (pp. 173. 320). 

IV, bydiVhM T • Tib. yeis, laiye. 
63 -JiriU, ])d*V (pp. 303, SM), 

V, Lmh-hyan. Ki'liuh-yasi. 24 1 
-lilit-i.; 242 -lh»r (pp. 393-4). 

l SVj' tt“ liH'fih". lii-hnU 4 - 1 , 

hyah I = U'Vah I, jtij/jc dor, q.i\ 72 
■ hr^Ectyu fill Ij-SO-hnutC (?) i H- 
hmwIi-hliloJ.^S 133 b jv-lik li° (J 
liyali Hi; 257-rmaly s 285, -M. 
2bS -ilTllAO ; 2fl4 -I,jTj\ 1 1 Suffix. 
j>p, ]S4-«5j 35 A, 31(S Jtilo ii ; 3M 
tIhIuu] ; 300 - hnIti^iti 374 

hi"iho® (?), Sir ®t» hynlj 3 ll 
ipp. 216, 227. 220. 2,30. 2.S*. 
29*. 207. 29?s, 323. $61). 

IJ = g.vali II. match. tnhycgary, 
n*ul' 95* fit 4i4u, p- ISO; 222. 
iSJifl dual], a SuJfj. pp. 1^2-3; 
III ft -h t- lie, f J P H f?P- 22?, 
229, 27-1. 2fej, 2lH5. 323. 331X 
] u • . 4 -ynb til, front, fete*, 3'-. 

J ‘n> -WA-hkflii ; £21 likru-fcbros 
252 -me; Hi.7 .hknjhn'Miro; 
2BO-70. 272 ’gfr lliw to fttr 
ffinf* •/ tjm'/tr by all l ? (pp- 22-S, 
'36(1. 274, 231. ?M. 298, 33ft|. 
hvah-htWhl TO>. yjinn, fear. 

115 .Kfiflljd (ppr 191. 2*7), 
hyjm, dintin'?h , SD Itmn.lyuans'-' { j ». 
*40). 

— - sto, t.rril(f p. /cr hy inis, to -rt 

Suffix, pp, 1S4 «) 29 hile n 

(p. £S0), 

byii L hi hk’iii.L-rti"- (p. 329), 

IE. £12 kliyoti- hkhYBJi 0 (p, 3 rj91. 
TIT = vithn, riUaffe , 

ivjHnfJ-'.’n r,M-. S« «!«" hyuhtl 
( p. 333 ). 1 23. 37 2,3S7 hlrlyu ii°; 
147 -huI: 30fi mU’C : 345, 3,7>_ 
351 34 fl ■hgyi-kn (pp. 

249* 202. 305). 

hyun Tih. ynn. vjtft 1 v fjfft'wt 2*89 

IjfifO.hHor-rH" itp. iill), 
hvuhu 1 yufcu, riling*, district, 
hyu ill. q.v. 49 riun- 
rmr* 1 ; 30K hjAHin-^Ow® (p. 32*’), 


IJ= It 332 Mduljpmfc®, 3153 
hrk«*> (p. 223), 

hyed 779, b&vf\ (jgyed* ifmde, 
ii-C. iSfH- nl^o 

fpp. 235-ti r £91 j . 55 teif'' 1 ; 7 1 
l^.rcii" ; 395 (pp. 273, 337), 
hver • r, >;■ ver, h j 1 1 v j -V, ,l i‘.. g.ir, 
250‘Vta^°i 2(57 hn-ah"; 297 
ksj.-ah 0 (p, 279), 

Hya I = J'Wj. yo. g-yn, frti nr r. 

crooked, 4e, Set ttl/to ft-y*, 
g.y^byos (p. 243), 179,5 7ft, 

367, 391 h>im 0 yaii L hyahn D j 

1 79 g'-jm,T*a a ; 194 ■ hAi; 356 
i: - . J [pp, 179, 335, 24I”£, 333, 
353). 

II = Tib. yo, m i in m'XiOH t nmti- 
ngc (klwb.yo), I Hi be barf 0 ; 326 
hrt,i-n(dp; 33 K hrgy^P 1 {pp. 
273 t 2ftl )* 

hyog I =■ T ’5. k-.y . ‘d. i^'FtTtnf, *ah- 
oniinait, 134 re ■ 0) ; 

251 .6pnlli-Ki.lflg (T); 2S0. 

3£1. 323, 324 hkm°/kralju 0 / 

hkltn.ihn' 0 (pp, 295-0). 

H = T i'fr. yog-pa, 239 

(pp. 192, 202* 343). 

hyngs = ]jVr.5LT ], (ivrrojlf* Jin'. 

13 l>kyan n (p. 295), 
byotS = yod, g.d, 16 -yod (p. 25S), 
hyait yon. g.r. {]>- 199). 1*55-H 
Ktor-lyUor 0 (p. 253 ). 
hypb — yub, fw 'ptntluluu*. 

q.v. 22 >*tnnhii-hku' D i 31-2 
hbra-likUr-nifl 0 (pp, 319-20). 
by Oil n g,yu)io, rpt 1 . 119 *tor- 
Inlor 0 (]tp. 109, il.i). 
hyof ■ Tib, y«r, g-yor. fit aj,\ a 
rot ire rdiai (oliu, Irtb.rlH’} On n 

routf. 23t»Vphng Kb«ti 8^: - ilLI 
300 lyrilli-5ti Q 

205-0), 

hyoa, Apri*t of g.yo, Ahiiht, qwikt, 

wrtd g-ytw (pp. 106 -7). 2:, 
26, 34 »6, 98 

ru^ , r <> |pp. 13)$. 2 (j2. 33o, 343), 

R 

.f I u ifk rq\i icaltnct f* n% ■ nc-trpor- 
~ni I i« lAit preceding mono- 
tyltobU; A; ofict VQWtk, pp. 
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173-5; B: aftrr Consonants, 
pp. 1 78-9 (pp. 312-13). 
ra — Tib. ra (rnclotwd or limited) 
place. See alto rah, g-ruh l. 
hra I, hra. hrah I. hrahl.hrar 
(pp. 312-14). 7 *kuhu-ra ?; 31 
g y«A°; 49 hoc"; 78 roehi°; 148 
rmon°; 263, 265. 278 gaaii 0 ; 
264. 265 hno° (pp. 244. 246). 
rag = Tib. rap*, dyke, embankment. 
See alto brag (p, 147). 283 
hga*>°. 

ran I = Tib. rati. self. See alto 

bran L 

— -he ho. telf-u-illed (ej. Tib. ran- 

•hdod). See a/to bran (p. 252). 

II ■ Tib. ran. rail*, be pleated) 
.S’«a/*ohrari II. 103 ma°( p.294). 
rab Tib. rah. ford ? <SVe alto 
hrah. 378 -hgo (p. 201). 
ram, harmony, concordant. See alto 
hram (pp. 220. 277. 293). 
6 ? I ret. ; 157 t*kye-ta° (pp. 239. 
293). 

rah * ra. q.v. See alto hrah, 
hrahi. 45 skah°; 74 hphah. 
rnn°; 227 htham°; 279 b*o° 
(pp. 274, 317). 

ru = Tib. ru. horn. See alto hru, 
hruhu. 70 •ge-hkn>rn: 103 
rgoi\°; 347, 351 g!yan° (pp. 
303-4, 333). 

—- -glah. horned ox. 60 (p. 318). 
re I = Tib. ns, ml, it, being, mottly 
at end of a Subortlinnte Clawte, 
Init tomtiimem with Suffix te or 
to (pp. 173-5, 200). See alto 
hre I. hrchl. sta-re. 5. 6. 32. 
36 and pattim. 

— -hto (a Suffix, pp. 184-6). 382. 

II = Tib. re. each, every ; re*. 
times, requital ( fter haps derived 
from I) (p.202). See also hre II. 
hrehe. 154 myi°; 251 jo°; 252 
hlnb°; 250, 255.276-7. (pp. 174. 
236. 274). 

III = Tib. re. hope. See alto 
hre III. 211 -rnye. 

re-ma {for nw ?) -hund ? 45. 
re-hmoh 134 -hyog-re. 
ro = Tib. -ro country,district, {large) 
place. See alto roho, hro I 


(p. 314). 137 h«irol,m°; 381 *po° 
(pp. 218. 275. 338). 
rog I «= Tib. rog*, grog*, comnvle, 
assistant. See alto hrng. 211 
•hji-nluii (?) (p. 260). 

II ■ Tib. rog, black) 156 nn° 
(p. 239). 

rom — T ib. rum. dark {space) ? See 
alto hrom (p. 368), 10Onn o (p. 

293).* 

roho » ro, q.v. 384 klyo° (p. 327). 
rwa = Tib. rwu. horn. See alto 
hrwa. 45 hri»\° (p. 343). 
rwan m Tib. dwans, lustre, bright, 
force of langtmge. See alto 
dwuh. 178 hktth° (p. 179). 
rvvehl, end. be ended, be destroyed ) 
See alto rwer, hrwehl. 98 
hkiior-kyon 0 (p. 345). 
rwer. Ixxntivc form of nre(lp). 97 
(pp. 262, 345). 

rwyin — Tib. hbyin, hbyin, sink ; 
dbvihs, sjxict ? 33 brmb brafi- 
-go° (p. 346). 

rwye = Tib. ilbve. divide ; dbyee, ex¬ 
panse, »4t. See alto hbye, rbye. 
15 bbu°; 91 -htah, a Suffix, 
pp. 182-3 (pp. 287, 327. 345). 
g-rah I = ra, rail. hra. hrah, place, 
q.v. 7, 20 -gHog-bner; 26. 34 
•hyo*; 27 -g-yo (pp. 309, 312- 
13. 335. 361). 

II «** Tib. dgra. enemy. 262 -nag; 
314 -hsah bkhrho (pp. 224. 262. 
283. 313). 

Ill** Tib. ra. goat) 278 -hdxam- 
•nag (p. 314). 

g-ri I ■ Tib. ri. mountain. See alto 
g-rihl, hrl. hrihi (pp. 264- 
71). 21 .hruhu; *34 aid 0 ; 35 
ineb>°: 186 hldyan°; 252 .hhan ; 
290 hhos°; 296* b*w»b°(t); 290 
ali; 301 -hrdo-hldah. -die; 308 
>h|taii; 312 -tta-mehi; 313 
-bkrubu-hhro; 314 -hjim (pp. 
201. 254. 265. 270, 280. 298. 
303. 321. 331). 

11 = Tib. ri-ha, worth, price, 157 
-t«. a Suffix, pp. 182-3 (p. 267). 
g-rlhi g-ri I. q.v. 298 -bl'lam 
309 -hknti ; 312 -ta-mehi (pp. 
20J, 266. 270). 
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g-rub -- Tit. pT^I). ™b, ii jaA i'u a 

tjivfif • fublCf u!t. til-**' Knub 

221 U 291 -bgkiho <p. 342), 
fj-ron = Tift, graji/ijni, cold, or 
jfnn'i, gropfl, rfiV. ,S‘f- oh*- hron. 
II. 71 4)4d Ipp. 2FHi 0 T 273, 
337). 

hra I - rft. d r-,/-faff, >’"■ u« 

hrah. SO ; 347 sttuft-ljT* 0 . 

] I! 249 -Tiyiwi, 

hrajj nijj. dyi'. i p/-ftuul:nr, 

33 hW J ; W bkyt r: i:rnfc -niA- 

■ hbflg: £&3 ligah* £pp. iJ7. 

173). 

hraii I “ nifi ? [31- '■ 

37 -hltin bldali; 69 -Iispmi: -J. 
1150, 107 .fymli; 33 101, 

107 -WBrfhwar; 104 likalr 0 (T); 

[ 18,ITii-pu-gto/b^: 1 17 -bk*h; 
147 -hrtr>'Jtni leu myt'iP 1 : 205 
-kttir; 259 -lujom l; 30*.. 310, 
311 h^Mb-ljIdan 0 IpP- 14 -- 

2.72, 279, 3&3, 31i> 319, 
343. 34 iV 0). 

11 - rail [| T be jtfcaseth 7 r. t,s 
gli/'; 2i-t, 320 likah kklmh- 
■g*a.h D i 308, 310, 31L kpab- 
■ iiMuii°fT); 32B, 33S M 
hrpyci I ■hyo*' ipj>, 20b, 27 0, 31l1- 
• - ill -bchc, nrl/.ui’lfoil = mil 0 , 9 -t. 

[ J 5 i‘11. 252}, >7. al.’.rj h dru ta¬ 

bu a-hr.ui (II), 

brnb' - mb. Jo^K ff.e. 31 t imrtr- 
-hbiU.i-ge' 5 '. 

hrym = rani, ajfmrtWfi AdTPUBiJN 
(£' r, F ^.U. (p. 203 b E0 iMi- 
(?); 33. 37, 83.. NU, N j 
bctigo; 00, 04, 07* nil, 129-3, 
:m bl-"(Sf 1 ; 19 brie“ki-’iML", ' ; b 
70 hl» !«>; 12tt j? ** *>“: 2H« 

h-w ftb D ; 368 lvfiit>-bp™3°; 370 

hdzahirog* ipp. 109, 220. 230, 

202, 270. 2Sb, 201-3, 321. 

342, 345). 

II, gtitnp. evmpmtf ihnniitf digit r- 
r»tfntm I). 184 -bltaa'i-l.ikaO ID: 
2SI Ijbt^: 307 yan plllAA (p 
231 ^ 

hrah J m. Ac,. pOicr, ij.v. *. 2.. 
-hycK; 21, I HO. 167 Ur*iV: S3 
bsert-h 1 "^: -6 gyo4 : Gil &«*: 
66, 220 by**®; 77 -bn ah; H4 


-rtflh, ■.utei- rtailp , r 130 -wchi-rr*; 

U6, 273. 308 biofi: 18ft 366 
ims^j 216 taa-wl®; 22ft, 238, 
244, 246 -l.ilfO; 228 bm^ & : 277 
gBal.t-iw -lal^ah *Ml®; 31® 

341, $02 rgy*d°; 342 myc^i 
d f k ?; 3,73 IiybV: 370 

Ig41'QP ^>' 1 (I 1 ?" 140-2; 22H, 
220. 243. 2HI, 2‘ : -2, 2M. 2^2, 
306, 313, 318, 31U. 331), 

II = K-ro); H, f Hrrnrf, Ijf.t*. 4$ 

-hlflh £ -) 3 J 4U *u11; 182 

.ft© (?); 202 -hmml: 3i4 -iirtrc 
Ipp. 222, 313, 334 i, 
hnihl = bnib-i-ln? 380. 
hrur, writHii for hrah* i/.ol,-*- «r 
|pp. 173-4 b -16- 243, 246, 248 
ki^j-i'‘tl < *i 237 rgy«i° fp. 140). 
hmS 2r«-“. bgiu-r, wb;^iirr/. Sf.w. 
(p. 286 b *1 44 hliih.hkynii 0, 

tP-^J- , , 

hr) = Tib, rl, wo^rtfaHi, «r#o 
gi-ri 1. fi-rihh hrlhl (pp. 281 
71), 13 hduft"; 14 Krai 0 ; 10 

,hMy ah: Iflft bhyi D ; £04 

.} ilt n iliu.librfiho j 206 ^iW^ 9 i 

207 207 ftu'Hm- 

.ijbTO in 0 : 29! 1 .Imai 

yOo $08 -hwm: 311. 312 
„0l|MTu?b' IPP- 142, 200. 291, 
22 !h 254, 265, 267, 270-1. 332. 
337 ] 34t »\. 

hriA = Tift. rift. Jtaft- 44 -i-^a 

ip- 343). 

brim = Tib. rim, order, fiutXMtvm, 
tkyrtt; rim%t), Cf *t‘ 
Irtn1ai icr Ip. S 0 -J- 282 , - v r 

-hdiom; 203, 207 ^y!ipr w; 
ft!Kl -bliSobu: 3 £ H ■ m-bO Itii.i' l E 
347, 348 .gk'biJ (PP- 
2(jR, 308, 321), 

hfihi bri, riWMiifni*. ^ r - 
biid»; 209 lntHib«; 201 lib 
^P3 lihirf 0 ; 294, 207 .hdom ; 300 
302 306 -^wn 

(pp , 171, 246. 2«7. 279-1, 207, 
25^, 393, 3081, 

hri s * Tit. bbri, bris d****"M 7 
r f„ rm from libri, S4 b°*6' 

■T^atr ip* - f5y> - _ . 

hm = nh^rft.f-u. 

' s2 ^igoft-hrtt-gB 0 ! nsciii-m- 
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202, 203 bcho°/ch*°(?); 
238 J>**l>e-hldu 0 ; 276 hsu-rr° 
(pp. 150, 321. 333). 

hrug Tib. (mgo)-rug. ( head ) 

board iloirn. 47 hbu° (pp. 250. 
286). 

hrun — Tib. run, lo bt right, ought, 
hair to, «<•<*. Set alto hruhi 
(p. 199). 30, 32 hrgu-hto°; 80 
»torU>°; 138 hiliohu-hto 0 , ator- 
hlo° (p. 335). 

hrub * g-rub, ruth in a body, q. r. 
108 tiAo-hro^; 349 tyt har-phyan- 
*8^ (pp. 221. 248, 343). 

hruhi hrun. g.c.,—hi (p. 199). 
107 *tor-hto°. 

hruhu ■ ru, J»ni, horn, q.v. 21 
g-ri°; 293 hrilji 0 (pp. 297. 298). 

hre I = n? I. m, being, q.v . 155 aid- 
? ; 159 hnah-^chos 0 , 

•pyo-chos® (p. 145). 

II = re II. each, every, time*, q.v. 
48 -Re-rgy<>; 251 hltah°; 267 
hpro° (?) (p. 330). 

III = re III. hope, q.v. 132-hldi; 
155 sid®? (pp. 171, 210. 229). 

hrvR =* 7**6. hbreg, bregu, reg*. 
cut off, amputate. 122 hram® 
(p. 293). 

hrehi = jv I. u, < 7 .r..-f ^ii. 200 
rn*»-no°; 201 gsari-hkali 0 ; 205 
hdzon-.skyar 0 (pp. 200. 222). 

hrehc = re II. each, dm., q.v. 43 
pra°: 249 boh®; 251 hban® 
(p. 274). 

hro I = ro, country, place, dm., q.v. 
II Irani® ; 19 hldu®; 181 (jpro®; 
213 bgo® (?) ; 272 bldyan-pafe®; 
333 -hgoA; 345 rgyob-hehi®; 
347 ntnh°; 377 hptth-hldan°; 
384 bldyo®; 386 hldyan®; 387 
hldyoh® (pp. 155-0, 209, 270, 
274, 300, 331). 

II. uni/* lio .hbehi-frhab; 234 
htmig® °hbehi-hhar; 335 hrog- 
•8**° if) (p. 293). .SV< also hror. 

HI = Tib. ro, rorjw ? 1»H ■)«, 

n Suffix, pp. 182-3 (p. 341). 

hrog I > rog I. comrade, assistant, 
q.v. 50 -hhor; 197 mu°; 334 
hw«h°; 335 -Rtvhro (pp. 318. 
338). 


II » Tib. grog, a deep ravine with 
torrent. 344 libo-hnwi® (p. i*3|). 

hron I ■ Tib. rob. a deep gorge 
(p. 288). 68, 371. 373, 384. 380, 
389 hdzam-hbron®; 344 ^bo°; 
373-7 hkad® (pp. 231. 25o! 208. 
269. 331). 

II -» K-ron II, Tib. (troh, groria, 
die; ef. gro6.gran. cold. 36 -hken 
(p. 269). 

hron. Imperative form (p. 199), 
'repose' ? 378 rkotn-ge®. 

hrom {vacant) h pace = torn, q.v. 
107 na°; 257 l.ilor . . .0; 385 
•ge-fcti (pp. 302, 336). 

hror, u~rittrn /or hro II. icolj. q.v., 
+ re. 303. 310 rno hrfir -hldah 0 
(p. 270). 

hrwu. bow = nra, horn, q.v.; rf. 
Tib. rua-giu. bote. 69 -hdah- 
-bpog (p. 343). 

hrwari = Tib. bran, duelling-place. 
11 -hkaii-hkaii (p. 344). 

hrwud I Tib. rl>ad, harsh timer 
(pp. 257, 309). 32 -binan- 

-hldab (p. 345). 

II = Tib. rhad. screaming eagle. 
172 d^haii-prom; 173 klAg® 
(pp. 257. 345). 

hrwehl, end, be destroyed rwelu, 
q.v. 22 hmh-ljrah®; 27 hldah- 
-rmah°; 113 hldn/i-kran°; 214 
*gtau*ge (pp. 259. 291. 345). 

hrlehi, authorities — hide I, hldelii, 
hldehe. q.v. 288 -hsuah-hroin 
(pp. 278-9). 

hrlomhi = hrkim ■ glom. conceit, 
covet, q.v., + hi. 385 hrhe-ge® 
(p. 336). 

hrloho, swirl ? lo hmar-hhah-gH® 
(p. 350). 

L 

la I, Postposition, to. Jor (Tib. la) 
(p. 193). 69 l.ibehi°, l,iph*R°; 70 
frbyig® (pp. 193. 247-50). 

II ** Tib. la, a high pass. 345 
P°[*M«] (p. 269). 

la-la, a jingle, signi/ying someth i ng 
overt or large, antithetic to li-li. 
q.v. 109 pa® (p. 280 and n. I). 
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Ian Tib. nui in; nio*ran. Ion* 
female (p. 221); buf see mo I. 
108 mo° (p. 221). 

lad = Tib. Un. glan. reply. rrtribu ■ 
tion. See also hlad (pp. 303—1). 
225. 226 hrWl"; 235 rne»; 244 
gv" (pp. 141, 303. 304). 
lamhi Tib. Um, road, path, jour¬ 
ney. -f hi. Sre also hlurn. 229 
bnian-hgam 0 , hgwah-hr*ati a . 
lah = )iln. Tib. xln, moon. q.r, 75 
-hmm-hto (pp. 273. 337-9). 
11 - 11 , a jingle, signifying something 
or small, antithetic to la-la. 
q.r. (p. 2i90, n. 1 ). CJ. Tib. chi- 
li-li, M-h-li. 109 hjim°. 
le ■ Tib. lob, flat 1 219, 220 htluui° 
<!‘. -* 72 ). 

loni. well T (p. 233 ). 363 hmu°. 
lol = Tib. rol, flay ? Hut see hlon. 
194 Hte-gdxu-gtf 0 ; 195 htltnr- 
■roye-ge° (p. 241). 
hla ■ lal>, moon. q.r. 73 -hram- 
•fot© (pp. 273, 337-8). 
hLan ? 17 hnor°. 

— -hjari. camel t CJ. Hsi-hwa laii- 
n6n in Ijaufer, 'The Si-hia 
Language.' pp. 20. 23-4. 101, 
107. 

hlad lad, refly, retribution, q.r. 
225. 226, 227 fciaftO; 230, 237 
rni*-gp°; 231. 232. 239 nV 3 ; 
233. 236, 237 glnh 0 /bgla 0 ; 239. 
243,245, 246, 247 -mah-malmi, 
-mn-mahna. -ma-ma-hns, -mfl- 
hman; 240 g*e-hlda°: 240, 242 
fp*c°; 247 -litoii (pp. 141. 183, 
230, 234, 303-4. 381). 
blab = Tib. lab, sjtrak. See also 
glab, hlobhi. 67. 70 -me; 139, 
181 -ta, u Suffix, pp. 182-3; 180 
g*an-hdi°; 181 gsnr'i-ta^g 0 : 182 
•ge-p]«tww; 252 -re; 253 .mo; 
325 -hko-hgynn; 395 -biunt 
(pp. 145-6, 155-0. 173, 197. 
199. 23 r. 284. 272-3. 274-5, 
331. 341). 

hlam = lam, rood, journey, q.r. 25 
hrab-hyo* 0 ; 68 b rin °: 232 rfe- 
-hlad-gr 0 (pp. 138. 238). 
hlamna - blatn-f-iui. 236 gla|i- 
•hlad°. 


hlamhi hlam+bi- 224 bwah- 
-hr»an 0 ; 225, 226 hraan-lad/ 
hlod°; 226.227b*and>lod 0 ; 228 
hwa-hnau\°; 229hgwah*hrian 0 ; 
240 gwe-bl'la-blod 0 (p. 183). 
hli, wingi (p. 132). 375 hphyo°. 
hlo I, group, company, perhaps = 
hldobu [Tib. lo). q.r. (pp. 322- 
3). 154 -gi'-blab-b^l 0 ! 275 

hito-rr' 3 ; 383 rgye° (pp. 222, 
285). 

II. .Src pu-glo (hlo). 
hlon » Tib. Ion. arrive. Hut see 
lol. 357 tliar-my«vjro® (p. 241 ). 
hlobhi = blob, Imperative of hlab. 

7 .f.. + i>U 378 li*e-gr° (p. 199). 
hloho ** I II. q.r. 381 

t>pu° (p. 157). 

§ 

£1 I Tib. mi. die. See also gil, b4i, 
hii I (p. 226). 120 -rgu (pp. *26, 
291-2). 

II, winter (p. 220) ■ Mo- so A'ih ? 
160 -hclios (pp. 145-6. 172, 
217, 320). 

61d I. high. See also hsid I (pp. 225- 
6). 34 -g*ri; 60 hkhu-taa 0 ; 151 
-rgyaii-hnom (pp. 145, 172, 
303). 

11 =» hi, perish. Set also hsld 11 = 
Tib. aid, funeral ceremony 
(p. 226). 366 rgon wa° (p.332). 
sud Tib. sod, baud, rub, get 
scratched, galled. See also Mud, 
hsud (p. 296, n. 1). 185 >tnchi; 
198 hdi.g*om°; 207 t8lui-g*om° 
(p. 139). 

ie. wise , u-isdom, if. Hni-hsill g nr, 
gwh (pp. 223-4). See also ies, 
gie, hse. hsehe. hies. 91 
-ihiui; 258 -rgo-hldom (pp. 262, 
318). 

4eg Tib. nn*g. b«.r**g, hHi^'g", bum 
( irregular *<e r due lo some con¬ 
fusion). See also gseg, hscg. 
159 hldaA-myi°; 283 »mr; 375 
-nine (pp. 145-6). 

ies. wise, Aorist form of A e>. q.r. See 
also hies (pp. 223-4). 36, 39 
-limad; 44 -ggi-hldubu; 44 
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•hii-brehr; 832 -hkeg-hrko; 379 
-rtttg-MoA (pp. 223. 289. 322). 
iod . lay low. cf. Tib. iod. low ground. 
See al«o hsod (p. 301). 198 

hro-ta-iodee,'ik>dta (pp. 341, 
358-9). 

iodce/iodts. See iod. 

son Tib. aon/so*. gone, com* 
(p. 355 ). I '»6 hvr«un-hrvom°. 
ior ** Tib. -or, flee. escape; b*or. 

eh ase. 203 -hlda, a Suffice, p. 183. 
giah, enmity, batt ■ Tib. -oO. See 
also hiah I (p. 223). 30 -re; 86 
(for pun!) -sflan- -do; 263, 
264, 278 -m; 263 -kva; 264 
-hdzam; 265 *na; 265 •tali, a 
Suffix, pp. 182-3; 273 lirmh- 
-hton; 279 -gc(?). -bta«-bto* 
(p. 317). 

gsl, Trosftcctiir form of ai. die. q.v. 
44 -l.ilduhu; 72 -brom-hnu; 344 
•bdzuhi (p. 322). 

gsim = Tib. pi in. agreeable, or aim, 
refresh, be well, happy. 268 
hmu-klag° (p. 298). 
g$e - 6C, ie», hae, wise, wisdom, 
q.v. (pp. 223-4). 49 -bnlzro. 
q.v. { 329 bri°; 343 aron-ne° 
(pp. 239. 253. 256). 
gseg b ieg, hieg. bum. j.r. 330 
hrgyo-haeg-piogru; 331 rbyo 

1 foe rgyo)-geeg-g*er (p. 178). 
gier, written for g*cgr (p. 178). 331 
sec gi«l£. 

giog «■ Tib. soft. gaog, bsog. winy. 
See also hiog 1. 7, 20 -liner 
(p. 361). 

bil, Aorist form of ai. dtc, q.v. 
(p. 196). 196 -ta, a Suffix. 

pp. 182-3; 198 -re. 
h&ag =* Tib. mg*. biaps. talk, ex¬ 
pound. 85 hAo-ato-ge° (pp. 
220, 341). 

h&an I = gian. enmity, bate, q.v. 81 
-re-hsig; 120 .pliin-plain; 199 
-nag; 209 hkho°; 225. 226, 227 
•hlad; 300 (gin-Itildo^D 0 ; 367 
khya/i (?); 393 -wro (pp. 192. 
265, 271. 283. 291-2. 320). 

II ■» Tib. b*a0. ordure (p. 223). 
15, 51 -ma-hpul; 255 -hdzah 
(pp. 267.327). 


JLARY 

hs.irn «= Tib. ioin. bioma, Wain, 
(warns prepare, arrange, etc. 
(p. 235). 277 bpah-ge°. See 
also bsum. hsums. 

hsuh = Tib. btiah. bsaa. slaughter, 
kill, cut up. Sec also bias 
(p. 2h9). 83 hnain-bt«°: 90 

htnog-hrara°; 99 linah-htaog 0 ; 
125 hldon-bkron 0 (pp. 180, 
288-9. 291). 

h&as. Aorist form of h*ab. q.v. 102 
nali-btaog 0 (p. 291). 

hil I = « I. die, q.v. 17 -hrog (?); 
38 -hgri; 44 -bnV: 47 gri-me 0 ; 
47 -lipo; 81 -bkri ; 102 -kyeg(!); 
123 -hwa; 153 n»yi°; 345 
-hdzubi (pp- 174, 226, 251, 286, 
292, 298. 322. 339). 

II * n II. winter. 102 -kveg (!) 

(arc under I ) (p. 301). 

HI = Mil I. b4*d. W (P- 
194 bolzoO-hyo 0 ; cf. 356 -hsul 
(pp. 240-2). 

hsig = Tib. baig. baig*, hjig. de¬ 
stroy. 81 hky an - rgy an°, hwan- 
-re°; 347 brini-glebo-g* 0 tP* 
298). 

hiin 302 hrgycg°. 

hild I = aid I. high (pp. 225-6). 

11 hwain°; 62 -bribi; -30 b» •* 
bier 0 ; 306 bl' r ‘ u l'* itA ° 5 356 

bd*o6-byo° (pp. 171, 225, 242, 
245. 254. 303, 306. 344). 

II » aid II. perish (p. 226). 52 
khyag-re°; 53 hmog-b«-'* • ■ 

366 «o-na° (pp. 271, 293. 317). 
hiud - and, q.v. Sec also nsud. 

185 -bdon (p. 139). 
hie = ie. g*e, w»W. q.v. (pp. 223-4). 
299 -hae; 307 hglvan 0 (pp. 252. 
265). 

hseg I iog. g*eg. 5«rn, q.v. 48 
bphu°; 282 -wrae; 330 hrp>o° 

(p. 282). 

II •» r*l>. gaega. b-egn. go. come. 
181 nan-geab° (pp. 155-6). 
hie he — irwr, q.v. 163 bbri°; 

351 -hti-gr; 369 -rdzo[-W«] 
(pp. 216 17. 224. 239). 
hier. trritten for hw, m’*f, q.v., A- re. 
339 *Ton-hne°. 

hies = ica. wise. q.v. (pp. 223-4). 
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336 -ta, a Suffix, pp. 182-3; 
344, 345 -gsi/hiii-hdiuhi (pp. 
223, 269). 

— -beg/hb«g, Proper Name of a 

divinity (pp. 138, 14? n., 224). 
3. 6, 7. 20. 22-4. 

hio, perhaps — Tib. bAo, ropulari 
(p. 141). 189 -bkog; 249 .bkon; 
354 -bti-gr (pp. 140, 285, 321). 
hiog 1 = g«og, wing, q.v. 8, 20 
^cs/^iN-^beg 0 (p. 361). 

II separate (Tib. gsog, drove) T 
262 tuan-mhor 0 (p. 342). 
h£od = 6od, lay low , q.v. (p. 301). 
147 -te-rrnag; 281 bbo-hrara- 
•go-h.4od.taa (pp. 231, 300, 
358-'9). 

— -t&a. See h$od; cf. sodco. 
rsah, stem, or violent ? See also 

hriuri (p. 277). 310, 320 

m troll 0 . 

hriun/riah, stem, violent 1 cf. h*an 
(p. 277). 224 hwali°, g-wol>°; 
225, 226 -lad; 228 hwa°; 229 
hwah-glnh 0 , hgwnb°: 319, 320 
swab-rauA; 321 h*»*a° (pp. 339, 
343, 361). 

s£am, possibly ‘last’ » Tib. 4am, 
lower, under, later (pp. 235, 
357). 255 -atom (p. 357). 

S 

sad = Tib. gaod, bead, sod, kill, 
destroy. See also hsad. 147 
byu° (pp. 299-300). 
su Tib. au, who (Interrogative, 
Relative, «£•©.). See also hsu I, 
(p. 201). 114 -mo-limehi; 145 
-ge-stor-ta; 195 hldihi 0 (pp. 
172, 201, 232, 241, 245, 282, 
299-300). 

se I ■ Tib. rise, ee, top, house-top. 
See also hse II, rsehl. hrsehi 
(pp. 248-9, 348). 18 hnkyim 0 ; 
67 ljko 0 (?); 69 skyun 0 ; 143 
btot« (pp. 248-9, 288). 
[se-]hgro. Cf. Tib. rtsor-bgro, chief, 
principal. 67 hko°. 

IT = fpsc, hse, injure, harm, q.v, 
273 ^mri-hwa° (|ip. 297, 341). 
so *■ Tib. gson, live, life-, w-nonu, 


husbandry. See also gso, 

gsohu, hso I. 

— -hnuh/na, life-place, home, 
family. See also hso 0 , htso° 
(pp. 293-4). 114. 117, 127, 365 
(pp. 217. 282, 293-4). 

IWU I = Tib. so, svrn. tooth. 93 
•l-og-taeg (p. 334). 

II = Tib. so, stra, look-out, guard, 
watch. See also swuh. hswa, 
hswah (pp. 355, 369). 174 

-bldir; 175 -(ikom; 176 
-hphyogs; 222 -gkom; 301 
•g.xter; 358 (p. 270). 
swan. See also hswah, hsan III. 

337 hstor-ma 0 ; 340 pyar-tna 0 . 
swad. See also hswad. 390 hko- 
•htO° (p. 264). 

swah b sun ll, look-out. guard. <£*<■., 
q.v. 164 -g-wor; 319, 320 -r&aA; 
360 -bpeg (p. 277). 
swehc = Tib. abe, wrestle t 130 
bl‘lag-nag° (p. 342). 
arum = Tib. eran, bard, enduring. 
See also hsrum. 72 -pa-nar 
(p. 361). 

sri ■» Ti5. «ri, a kind of deril ? a 
woman's temper ? (p. 357). 163 
b*o°; 349 .go-gacn-tue. 
sron *=■ Tib. sroh. aroi’w, straight, 
straight .forward. 339 -hiio; 343 
-no (p. 256). 

slah « Tib. rJa, friend, helper. 125 
* hldaA° (pp. 288-9. 335). 
sli noma of some animal ? See also 
hsli. 171 -liti-brrio[-]r[©] (pp. 
257. 357). 

slug I = Tib. zlug, b/.Iug, pour 7 47 
^5ed.ge° (p. 251). 

II 359 hnu-glan° (pp. 336, 368). 
See slog. 

slog (p. 357). 346. 351 bdom°. 
slo w Tib. *k>, summon, call; btlon, 
challenge; tlot, inrort/u/ion. etc. 
93 lwu* 0 ; 99 -stab *=* sloa-ta, 
with Suffix, pp. 182-3 (p. 336). 
slog Tib. slog, bilog. turn Itaek, 
repel; slog, turn, invert (pp. 336. 
368). 174 hnu-glnh°; 384 

hnchi-bpag 0 (pp. 226, 336). 
slod possibly =■ Tib. Ihod, lod, glod. 
loose, relax (p. 357). 381 bbri°. 

g 
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slofi .-ionif form of ilo, q.v. 
gsuh I » Tib. gxaA, san. aecrxt 
(p. 158). 17rne°; 86(ac«gsan); 
204 -iikaIt; 320 hkhab°; 181 
•b«cg(?); 206 -rman (?) (pp. 
155-0, 180, 200. 221). 

II ? = Ti'A. win. sail*, bean. 
clean**. See <dm> hauri II. 227 
hthain-rnli 0 ; 228 brah-hrah® 
(pp. 215-16). 

gsah ■ Tib. mi. land. Set al*o 
hsah. 276 -re-htwilti-ro; 333 
-rkah (pp. 281. 338). 
g»ar = Tib. p>oi, now. See alto 
hsar. 204 -Aar (p. 361). 
gws tm Tib. gsas, offspring'. btwi, 
g\v* birth ; blMin, bom. See al*o 
hsus (pp. 107. n. 2. 355). 262 
• pahi-hdxo-hdxa (pp. 230. 283). 
gsu = Tib. Iku, boui, moo/, oomrt. 
See al*o gsus, hsus, hsu II. 
64 -prom (pp. 157, 187, 210). 
gsus Aorist form of gmi, q.v. See 
alto hsus (p. 107 n. 2). 00 -*lo 
(p. 336). 

gsc «* Tib. gtoo, huho, btsca, do 
mischief, injure. Seeal* ogsehe, 
hsc I, hsehl. hsche U (pp. 
I40-I, 183)’. 48 -hcon; 200 

g-yog.hl.iah° : 205 -re; 238, 243 
-hbo-bon/bbon; 240 -hlda-hltui, 
-hind; 242, 244 bind; 247 
-#toA-staar; 248 -hUih, a Suffix, 
pp. 182-3; 249 -Wo-l^kau; 327 
*bko-bgynn (pp. 230, 303). 
gsen, possibly (r. context) = Tib. 
been-too, a female evil wpirit. 
349 -fc»e. 

gsehe = g&e, injure, Ac., q.v. 135 
’-bkli-btitoA; 308 -can. 
gso • Tib. gson. live, rf. gao, tend, 
cure. See alto gsohu, hso I, 
hson. 151 nor®; 193. 104 -nod 
(pp. 174. 238, 241). 
gsom I — Tib. neons, mind, spirit ; 
bxarn, thought, dre.i wmi-fii. 
doubt. See alto lisam 1 (pp. 235, 
338). 23 -aftit 80 -rgyng; 178, 
179-wa-hyo; 198!><li 0 °*tid; 206 
t«hu° °aud; 275 hJdauh°(?) 
(pp. 235. 338). 

11 wm Tib. gsurn, three (1) 10 


hlah° (?); 21 hts»®(?); 23 

htaah® (?) (pp. 270. 306). 
gsohu • pm. tire, Ac., q.v. 358 
brab*htou° (p. 261). 
bsog = Tib. <og. aogst. gang. bsog, 
bang, baaga, colled, gather, Ac. 
See alto hsag, hsog. 183 
•thorn-thorn. 

hsu ■ pal), land, q.v. See alto 
hsah. 55 gmog-lu* 0 ; 330 
hau-g-ycr (pp. 178, 278). 
hsag, gather together. See bsog, 
hsog. 380 hldng°. 
hsari I ■» g«m 1, secret, q.v. 36 
rgyed® (pp. 244, 283). 

II ? * gsaA II, c leante, q.v. 226 
hyu/i* brail®. 

III i critten for hsuan, q.v. 340 
hator-ina°. 

hsuns = Tib. son, go. 144 hAo- 
-ator° (p. 303). 

h&ad =■ Mid. bill, destroy, q.v. 40 
bphu-hklo 0 ; 102 -roag-hdchi; 
124 hltbu'i-krait 0 ; 147 ^draii 
-go 0 ; 381 rtaig-Mon®; 383 hdia 
-lda°, hyan-bthc-ge° (pp. 280. 
301). 

hsam I, think. See gsom (p. 235). 
185 ma-bpoh°; 352 nan-pa®. 

II • Tib. tom, b&om. bkuns, 
bsnm. baams. prepare, arrange 
(pp. 300-1, 3«>5), ef. (u«ins. 
184 me®. 

hsarrts, Aoriti form of lisatn II, q.v. 

58 jne-na° (pp. 104, 300-1). 
hsah = g*ah. land, q.v. 41 hyan- 
-rmyi°; 42 -btaah; 141 -yer; 164 
-hldnh. a Suffix, p. 183; 165 
•gtsan, -chad; 166 -yob-hkom; 
267 -byer; 314 -hkhebe; 346 
hwihhg-ycr; 378 -bt»aA (pp. 
i42, 224, 262, 277, 278, 280, 
288, 313, 335). 

hsar m gnar, ncu 1 . q.v. 26 g-yoa/ 
byoa-ge®; 255 -stombi (p. 357). 
hsus •* gsa*. offspring, q.v. (pp. 
107, n. 2, 355). 50 -bec-rgy©; 
116 -tc-khyan. -hkimh; 260 
-hdrah-hdag. -hnah-hdag (pp* 
102, 230. 240. 261. 315). 
hsu I ■ eu uho ? 196 rma° (p. 

246). 
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II = puti, meet, escort, q.v. 270 
-re fp. 314). 

hsud, written for b*ud ? (p. 290, n. 1). 
313 hkru°; 323 bkbnibu-byog° 
(pp. 295-0). 

hsus, Aorist form of gsu, Ipm II, 
q.v. (p. 107 tt. 2). 03 -alo 

(p. 336). 

hse I = g*o. gsehe, injure, Ac., q.v. 
See also hsehl, hse he II (pp. 
140-1). 33 -bt©; 57'lioo 0 ; 80, 
02, 00 pyi°/phyi°; 103 -ari; 100 
-«pye; 290 bse°t 320 btoh. a 
Suffix, pp. 182-3; 340 gwn°; 
377-8 -go (pp. 240. 28.2, 321 >. 
II — ee I. top, house-top, q.v. 374 
Blcyiro® (p. 248). 

hsehl ib b*p I. q.v. 320 -hkoho- 
hgyan. 

hsche I bo I, top, Ac., q.v. 14 
-lnradhwad (p. 200), 

II = b*° 1. injure. Arc., q.v. 238 
•hltiu-hru; 327 -hko-ho-bgynn 
(pp. 264. 321). 

hso I «= so, gso. live. A*., q.v. 201 
•bblAh, a Suffix, p. 183. 

— -hnu/hnuh, life-place, family, 

Ac, See alto * 0 ° (pp. 203-4). 
80, 100, 103. 108. 110, Ill, 231, 
232, 234. 230, 270, 200. 

1J. See. also so. 63 by»» 0 ; 313 
^inoi n (p. 303). 

— (Ill) -bos. hair-tuft. cf. Tib. 

oo-lo ? 207 n«*hti° (pp. 302-3), 
hsog =1 lung. Isog, collect, drc., q.r. 
0 ? #0 read, -httwc; 205 bho- 
hkho° (p. 200, mog). 


hson — Tib. gso, garni, tend, 11 urm, 
201 ph>-er-ehnn° (pp. 239. 283). 
hsoh-hsoh = Tib. so-so. diverge, 
literally different places or 
bounds (no). 75 -htihu. 
hsor I — Tib. so r. finger. See also 
hswar. 72 -bUani-btotl (p. 
342). 

II » Tib. hot, tscape, hunt, Ac., 
q.v. 80 gnom-rgyug 0 ; 200 -hgo 
(p. 261). 

hswa - mwb II, Mwah, look-out, 
quard, dc., q.v. See also haw ah. 

321 -hrsaii. 

bswan = twnn, q.v. See also hsah 

III. 340 phyer-nm°; 341 

bphy*r-mj»°. 

hswad mead. q.v. 203 hko- 

-hlilali-lwo". 

hstwah ■» rwrs II, *\rnb. h>wn, q.v. 
288 -hnun; 290 -g-ri; 208 

•g-wt>b»; 318 -hmor (p. 207), 
hswar = h»or I, Tib. tar, finger, q.v. 
28 -bldu-Hto (pp. 321. 342, 355. 
300). 

hsrum • unun, Karl, q.v. 24 hgru° 
(p. 300). 

hsrehi, cf. Tib. aro-nog/mog, soot; 
■re, mix! (p. 357). 13 .bkycb- 
•bkycb. 

hall = «li, q.v. (pp. 257. 357). 40 
bbeb*° °rmaa°; 288,318 -bdzon. 
rsehi = Tib. rtae, top, peak, d<c. 
See also sc I. hrsehi (p. 348). 
208 -bJ“god. 

brsehl — reclu. q.v. (p. 348). 384 
•bl*»g (pp. 220, 330). 



INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 

(Laamm&B, Pereens lAutho*» T nmw* in Capitals), Pwpto. 
faftrtt'ini ton*; w. « tountty; *li- — district, !■ lfljipuu^p ■ im. 

mountuin; jj. = people, tribe*, <fcc,; ?.r. = ’ which *ee 1 ; f%, = tegkm; = 
river; ». = V^'; <*.e. - 'wo alto': #, = «. = ‘*««n , W . 

iv, = word(*) \ 

* Titl^ of work* in italic; those dMtlnguwlicd by an nalvnuk ere rntnim 
wht:re onlv the author’s UACB ia cited* 


A 

A-K, Pandit, «spbrtttionR. 36 n. 1, 

&&, SO is- 2. S. Hekxessey, 

AboT, p*. I., 154. 

A-chui. 1, a T'u-yaditm kinu, 45 A. 
n. R, 57, 144 1 1 . 3. U “ tfe-ia. 
45—6, 

A-la-shell, TO-ri 153. 

Altyn.Hgh, id., 1 T li. 10, 41. T11^ 
Anuagfigu, iix, T 5&. 

Amdo, r^., (3, S, IS, 25—7* 31-3. -l^ ± 
43, 45-7, 51. 57, Cl>. 04, W, 26S; 
s.Qu, Koko-por m.; L. 75-8, 
88-09. 107, 23S. £45,272; v„ 101. 
100, £37, £77, 284, 344, 340. 3S1. 
368, BJk. Twigutp Go-lofe, Dtoigu, 
KortM*. 

Am no DnyiUi. m,, 0 . 

AmM Fnfrtf 1 -. " n,* 1 11 ■ 5 . 5 , 

7. 0, 135. 

X T Ttnlt ninhmrilfliaiw. IP. ■' AllULP 

Pm* Vh*"~Vi 4 n. 5, 

AwurfliHKKp E.. t ravotfl, 10 n. 3. 

B 

Da, pC “ 13 bah, q.V., 07 n, 2. 
Ba-barn, Si. (HgyaJ-mnh S3. £j*. 
Ba-wxtn, Le^dgu, Lo-gu, Po part, 
Fa-wong- 

Bft-hBLHt9v si. = Bs-blild, 83- 
BxfillH. E. CalborlM*. travel *nd 
roeearcliv, 16 n. A- n, 1, 17, 33 n. 
'1, 51 n. 4. HI u. 1, 65 A n, 2, 6fln. 

1. 09 (Report), 73,, 75, 80-2. So, 
87 n. 1.132, 104 n r 1, 153 It, 1, 

Btrotj Jacques, (1 ) *J>* Afo-»: 
(2) L" SiokaJ! @rammaik*wx tlr 
Thvtirri' 8ttmhhofa t 611. 143, 182 n. 

2, 207, 224, 

Ba-dr, st* = Bnig-aiin* f|A T „ S3, 
S4 A n. 2. 


Bair-lung, p, = Pdi-Ull, tj.r, ( 34 H ijl, 

Eflll-isian. to., I >■ 

Barfia?, p, = Pannklin, q.v„ 21, 
Burou, ih- (Taaiilain), 0- 
Be-t nix. hi, ‘iiiixii, 81 ! . 

Ha.t'aik^j, t, — lia-thwij, 0, 4 A cl. 

U, 15, 19 cl. 2. 07 * n 2, 77-S: 
1,. 75—7. 

Ba-thnii, st. (E TiB’i), S3, 

Bn-ti. st, = Brac-stih, S3. S t A ri- 2. 
hj,wan. st. Ft, l. bam, S3, ‘■to, 2 

Bawring, t. or di. = pa-U-]tong T 
q.v. 73, 

HflyiinkELid, lii. r 1-3, 7-9, 20, 26 
(name), 

Bde, ili.: (Aifido). 8% 35. 57, S>A. 
Be. De^gm To. 

Bdd-gams, station in Elxlo. 32 ft, 5, 
35, 43, 243 (name), 
lido-BillJl-E.‘‘hoi (V«hl"|[, 35- 
Btg-lse, li divinity. 147 n. 1. 

Elo.n, at. i Rjry'Jihn>r0, 15 lx. 5 r S3, 
Sji. Bo-rim. Be rili, Hbt?-fim, 
I f e-re, 

HIjxlUux, os., |4, 151, 

Bn.-mnxts, Iatinf, *l>ton\ja Tibtta 
i FT/i ukiutnwf. ii n, 2, 26 rx, 1. 23 
nn. 3-5, 30 n. 2, 31 n. 1, 33 n, I, 
33 a. 2. 45 r 52 n, 4. 53 n. 2* «t n„ 
144 n. 3, 

BlB'brdA, monaelery , 20 A cl. >7, £7. 

S.n, Uiahmlig. 

Bia-bknt, p.. 15. S-n, I-o-tewB, 
Blo-hrjtx'i llpihJdiii Ye,.Ceri, itiner¬ 
ary, 2n. 3, 8 ft. 2, 15. 

'Bind TlU-quaiM fjtkn = Kdkn- 

riihr, q.v + , 34 n. 3. 

Betl, co. n Tibet, 13. 

Btxkn, idinea of. 44. 

Bokalik, m.* 9. 44. 

Ho,lo-tN‘, J>., 154. 

Boii-po,seel, IS n. 2, 28, 1 55—0, 
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PoxYAi_i.iT, r:.. *,-li iross Tibet, 7. 14(1 

n. 2, 

BotirchiET, William, travels, 41 n. 0- 
boWTR, Hamilton, *£ha ry of ri 
J<Ai rney atrfrvt Tibet, 7, 

Bo wrong, tij- = P a-U-Bonj£ h q.v. 
Burpli, Abbe, Kharofflii foi*Crij#ion* 
ediir iby ,-L lir.ycr, E.J. Hapaonanil 
j? r iScHari, 00 A, 3, 

Qra^-^yAb, di. (Is, Tibet!, 84. S,a. 
IJraya. 

&nj;-tnjjo, nt. [Har-pft), I9 n. 5, S3, 

SCv 8S. S.a. Kre^'iADii, Ca&-gu* 

C'mn-($!>, Um-iiiun, Titn^o. 

til. = Bmp-mga, q.v., S3. 

Brug-BiLu. at- {Rgynl-ruAk 83-5. 
S.a. Ha-rjj, Bfl-ti. Bra-fedi, Rura 
kdi, CW'tin. Dni-tifj, P'flti. Trn-ti, 
Bmhinjipulm, ft, 3„ 4 l valley & 
BOfge). 14. 

Bm-’di r at, - Br&jz-stin, q.v., S3-a. 
BraunA-tlum ( L plnloaLI + |* HO* ’-16. 
Brdmn-^g»|, rt* (Rgynl-rcu'i), sa, 
S.a. Jmltan* Xin-I.i^ag + Rii-k&xi, 
Rfcgmi# Kimg, Runfikafig,, Run- 

kiii'i. Simgc-idt, Suiigkan^ Zimga, 
Zunggak, ZuA-kik, Zur-^a, 
Bri-datl, fi = Ebri-dlU. q.v.. 2 n. 2. 
Brilt s , rt- Hbri-diUf q.v,, 2 ft, 2. 
Hrookc, J.W., tnivi'h-, 17. 30 n, L. 
Btaatt-la. at. (RgyohronJ* S3. S3, 
Tsum- 1 1 i. Tsan- la + ZnnIn. 

Buhagu). fi, (TsaidaittJ, 34 n. 1. 

Em -ik- urin -kii>m. diid. 3U. 

S.n. Wh -j .Vfmiw , l tivti. 

BnEimijnr, ri, [Kun-su}, 10. 

Bum-JiiV, a piece in AshJo, 3 10. 
Burakiti, rL, -- Srag-stiii, q r v„9&n. 
2 t 85. 

BuricUim Buddha, m.. 0. 

Bnnm^% I., 108; w.B®. HW,28Gn. L 
BrNimi. S. W„ *Tbr Marly //stf'j ry 
, 1 f TibrU 0 II. 2, 12 nn. &, 6, 14 n. 4, 
15 n. !. 18 n.4, 148 n. 2. 153. .V tn 

JJI'it OH (flsewhlTC* 

Bya-gluii^-lgn -dBn.rjB, a prrxm 
(mytliical), 1 31. 

Eyan-difrivnv&, a platMU, 1+ 8.A. 

Cliimg e lutiumt. 

ByaA-thaA. n>„ I r 3. 0, 14, 15. 

8ynT, p,, 1 1 n, 1, 33 li. 3, 34, 35 & 

II. 1. S,tt T G-yar* Pai-lim. 


ByvliM-teEvtJ ('wood'), 3.1, 1 10, 
Bya -rrfitt-byu^i-Rma-lj, a person 
{mythical >, 131, 

Bynr-me-than j 1 plule&u < ) ( 27, 35 £ 
u. 1. Sji. Dbyar", G.jw’, G-ynr\ 
Bye*. <J-yo B , 

Byalju-rmi-lldBtin.Ei-TI u n^tsliuiv, a 
ponson (mythical J, 131. UU), 
ByB.mo.thjiA Byai . q.v., 35 & 
n. 1. 

Byim.po, p. "IS fl, 5. 5". S.a. G- 

yini-pO, 

t&lglte- Xnr-kby H1C1, u [M?J-Hon 

Ouji hiMilj, 133, 19(k 

C 

Cag-ta, - Lcag-Ia, q.v,., 81, S3. 

[Jrinibu IteiULg — KsDi'bl'flhofl, 0 * ■ 

Can go. it. = Brag-mffX q.v., S3, 

Cnngu. bL. =* S3, S5. 

Cajhev. A. B. Si — Dauulkibh, 
3&ti- S T 44. 

LVrx'Cfl, t, 23, 44. 

Cimb-nido, i., H, Sji, Chun<Jo. 
CJiakjm, robber trilK 1 ^, 20 fi, 1. S.a. 
Co-bk. 

Oba-J™, et. = Lr-ns-la, q.v,. SI. 

CJvamdor t- C'hab,mde. q.v., 0, It, 

Chauf-'ivn, -ttgau, t, IT-i.ti^an-'fu. 

q v.. 27, 44 i 

ChanfidunuDa = Uyuii , q.v., i. 
Cbango. at. Brflg'iueo. q.v., Ui n. 
C'ltan^-vih, t. = Kan-ohou, q.v,. 12. 
CliOJv-tui, di. Sng-Kiji, q.v., IS, 
(Jbnrmg-DDr ('lafce^ Skyn-reiL-.- 
iuUlko, q.v,, 4, 20,10 (naimq. 
Cbaringol, ri. 10, 36 n. 

1. 40, 

Clqirktik, t, (Tmisstan), 23, 44. 40, 
CiIaVASSF^. E- 4 DoeutHtnm aur k-i 
ToH-^inn 41 t», -3- 

rh^enjr-tq, I, (.Srft-rJ/qaul, 0. 52, 07, 
Ch‘i, 1-3. (Olmm), 34 Ai n 7. 

Ch-imiJT, p„ 15-16. 19, 21, 20, 28, 
3I~2, 34. 36 »qq- T 36 n. 1, 30 sqq,. 
(1-3, 40, 5L-3, 55, 57-8. 152-8, 
280 (drug-rellectiag), 30®, 370, 
373; L, 20, 01, 07, l<M>, 110, H6: 
w., 40, I37 t 333. S-a. Il£i-rli‘i44fkg. 
Jo-nh^ng. KeanR. 
chung, Tan^hiiung, Sum -pH. 
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CViuiii-lao, L or di. (Kbr-h}, Jl, 

St *, 56. 

On Li tEimg, rc, = Rpy al-ron . q.V., 67. 

Ch.'im-fo,lung . t. | Sha-cbou ) T 112, 
117 n. 5. 12!), J3(l. 

ClM-liKft. ni. (Kan-eu), 58. 

Chimea-tiiglsn m,, 0, 

QhllW'h'ing, t-. (Kiul-siiI, 37 n. 4, 
43 A n, fl, 48-0. Sj&. Kin-eli‘irfjZ. 
Kin-tA'ing. 

C!un>ch 4 mui, ri., J. So. SI; L* 85-6. 
8.a. ‘Gold liber', Kin-t*chuan„ 

Chin**?. 1111 (test), 116, 11 % 130 
(MSS.)j 1.. 23 n. 2. 8S; w.. 2 A n„ 
33. 4a, BH 87 n. 4. 92-3, 125* 
130, 132, 1114, 234-5, 238. 245, 
230 n. t* 252. 264, 273, 283 n. 1, 
2S9. 21)0. 303, 305, 300, 328, 343. 
382 It- 2, 

LliSiic, ri.* 54* 

Ch'blg-bai flake’) = Kokn-nor. q.v.* 

26, 34. 

L'hut’slia^tkiUi, rr. — Stidn.lk 1 Vnng, 
tje-ehiang, 4, 

Chi-shil] (Skyil, m,* 38 & n. 1. Sjw 
Tei^slii. 

Cluu-ch'uon, l, = Hu.dnni, q.V., 42. 

Oliiung* Cli'ianu chief A p. p 51 0. 1. 

tkmg, 

Old-^a.clii. at. = Leap-rise, q.v. T 
84 ei. 2. 

OwVochi, at. = Leog-rtw, q.V,, 
84 n. 2. 

Chn.pyi -og-xu. 'Little Tiger. Mea- 

dow-fisa 1 . 132, 

I'ho- Chui, el — Klirti-akyftb, q.%'., 
hi n, 2. 

ChoAfrtiiui, = Khro-skynb, q.V., 
Hi n, % 

ChiteKfit-hinpU* at. = Khrt?*ftkyafa* 
q,V„ 84 n* 2. 

Chro^iop, el. KhfO-hkyftb, q.v.* 
82-3, 

Cit'd, n, (Chinn), 54 A n. 7. 

Clmng-tion, t. lYim-nati), "3 r S3. 

Cit'un-sartg* p, t 128. 

Chuw a, hi. T rtHi, q.V. , 15 n. 5. 

Cingi/, Kllmi, Mongol emperor, 20. 

Ciu-tifl, .-’t. = Loog.rtiw* q v., SIS. 

Cuir&OM. Sir G. L. M„ 02, 

Cog-re, di„ 58* 31 4, S,a, Tng*. 
Tab ojf. 


Cog* Lai* at. ** Lwg-riw, q,v„ 83-4. 
Gok-tei, et. = Ben-g.-Ftae* q.v*, 83— 4„ 
Co-nil, di. A p.* 27* 28 & it* 1* 
Co.SEl. 1DV, A., JErPtr 1tvtod'hint*i»th? 
Catttftlip - Ifenominativ - li\lrfuncf, 
20* 88 & n. L, 208, 208. 210 5,o. 
Rosthojln. 

CoorPlt.T.T.* Travel* of a piunttrof 
commcrac, 14 n. L, 14H ti, I. 

CVItTUKlt, H,. Thr /,ri.jrjji. Jr L43, 

Cosgivnb, at. = Klira-flkynb, q.V,* 
84 n. 2. 

Cdftkinb.Ht. = Klirtt .akynb, q.v. , 83. 
Co-tac, si. Lcog-rt*\ q.i .. M3, 
Cow 1 X 1 ., E. B. & V. VV. Thomas. 

HilriCi-caritci (trana,).. 142 n. 2. 
Crnngo, at, — Brag-mpo, q.v., 82-7, 
Cra-tiu* at, Brag-sEin, q.v., 52-3, 
Cu-oui, flt. |?|« 84 n. 2, 

Cu-wi), el, = Tru-o, q.V,, 83. 

D 

CibuuQ-nor{‘lake 1 ), 28, 42 (mane). 

Drift, i- r 00. 154. 

Da1.OLe.lsE l. — * Inivcll* 36 II. I. S.a. 
CaTiET. 

DEiiii.be* at. (Rgyul-roiip. 83, (8 4 3 •. 2- 
S.El, Tam bo, TnngpA, 

Dwuum, a t, Hnig-mgo, 85. 
Dan-la, m r ~ Timp-lii. q.v.* 2 tj. 3, 
Dnn-MK, p, Tnti4ijf, 60. 
Dar-ohen-do, t, = Ta-irlnen-lu. L 
DaniL-ran. so,. 151 (Mtmuj. 

Das* &. C., Ttixian Dufiwtnr^, t n, 
3. 4 an. 4, f>, 8 11 . 2. 33, 137, 140, 
151, 284* 207* 303, 307-8, 354, 
tin 1 1 ulwhcni in mitis. 

Davies, H. E.,* yfet-nan, iAe liitfc 
bcfuviJi India and the Yawjtttr. 0" 
El* 2* 00, 70, 73, 70, SI. 

DLtftt* ]>., 307-8* S,a. llhra, 

Dbyar* p,. 32, ,33 n. 5, 35 ee . I. S-a . 

Byar, Bye, Ci-yer, (I-Vo-. Viir. 
Dby«r-mo-tbaA (‘ptateaEj')* 32-3, 
353, S,a. Byar, Ac, 
Dbj-e-ldaji-BiLrn, >. {mytbknl). 3u7. 
Pbye-mo, t, (mytbieiit]i, 307, 

De, ih* = q.v.* 35, 37. 

Do-|fn-G-y(B‘tH>Bn] ('wood']* 31, 

Ue ge, ftt, = Hde.ilggi, q,v* F S3. 

Da UitouT. J. J* M., ■CAs'ncjttnJjr 
Cri-Urnfexlittf GstcJdchht jlvnene; I . 
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Die liunurn tltr vonJ,ri*tiicS*i% 
/.,f; II, Du IE t •-fiVr wit ' 7j i; a* in 
<Ijt twcJi rixlttrhrjl ill ft# I, 

37 * mi, 2-3, 38, 40 & mi. 1-0, 

a i. i6, 53 , r>4+ rui# aa, 135 . ir>i. * 

aliifi'wJwrv- in noUjfl pp, 36-51?. 

Ltorgv, bL = Silp-ci^. q.v,. 16, 83—5. 
Pftrgi. -St, Sdfi.4%£*+q,V+, 83+ 
DbuWl i UDl3s‘t’ T Abb6, {!) jumn-i- 

paux rfcs IttfUjiiffidr C£Ttoir+-M fnftrr+r 

, . + (2) lit Ttt ilxt d'aprt* In CQtrts* 
pvfN/ancfl dr* ini&TwnruiirtJ, 70, 
si. a2 & tin# l, 2. 

Din'-J^hn, Et, [KgvHl-rcn'O. I-, 83, 
SO & n. 2; w . StO+ 92-3, 104. Suft 
qwita 4 a p Rgo-ii-ten* -Sr^# (pp. 
83-4}# 

Dgu-1> it titrfitiifi Bond, 16 u t 255# 
llgti-iru], ■ l ptinin.1t. Kau-s?n, 131+ 
l>[-chik, ri. - IJbrt-ohu, q.v,+ 2n. 7. 
DOmal, L, 321. 

Djo-gU. Hi- = Tn‘'[>, q.V., s -‘. 83, 8rf+ 
DjicL'Scim. 8t- =■ R^yal + klLU, q.v.* 
43-4 r 

Pjta-Ln., at. = Lcag-lfl, q-v., S3 4- 
Djio-datn* £t. Jye-duin, tj.v.. 43, 

85. 

Djiu-t«r, nt- - Loog-rtee* q+v., 82-3. 
Djum-ba, -it, = BgfWl-bu, q+v„ 
42# 3. 

Dkafl-rmlzojr. t. = Kmm'-, q,v+. 11 It, 
J* J6n. 

Ti mur # ktirand, »1i. {E, TklK j t) T I14n. -> 
07 n. 2, 

Dok |M. p, Bbrog''. O v - 
Dnk.thol, re. = 44, 

Donbvr. t. — Tank nr, q.v., 11 + 
lira. dL |Sk>it, 110, 

Dm-nkrill., *t+ Bnifif+uipii.t. q.V,. 83. 
Dm-1iti, st. Bragryii h , q.v., S3. 

tJmya, di. {E+ Tibet) = Drup-gyab, 

q.v#, 84. 

Dre+chu, ri, - II bri-chu, q.v.+ 2 n, 2. 
Drici-pa. at. = Bgron-bu, q+v,, 83. 
Dri-tu, jrt, = Tro-o, q.v., 83. 

Drug, f = Turk, 27 T ,11. 
Drtig-pQ.p, i)brog, q-v,, 5 ft. 0, 

Dnikupi, Hi. (Hgy*l-m[Vi. 84 u, 2. 85. 
Drum-ba, irC. Flgtijn+lm, q.v., 83, 

Dram# n CViaug cliiuf, 40, 52, 57, 
[05 = ,!£iii, q.v. 

Duaiupuft =: Eprnn.bu T L, 72. 


DutalfQL H. I'Kuko-imm.' i . 34 a. I. 
Thinr-Jt, (JO ri. S.B. ICmoL’t^. 
Dungkor. t. Tjsnkjir, q.v,# II, 

Birr HEUit in: Ruikh, 0, L., La 

Hantt .l*i>. 2 ii. U 3iu 2- S. " 
Otuj.vxpn- 

Dwtig.-i .po+ di, ijSjiikth TibffJ. L5; 

S™ Tnkpa. 

Dza-dui, ri., upperq.v,, 3, 
% 

D,ftl]:'iiHk|r. p. Ja-dliilUg, q.v., 
13—0, 43 ft- 3. 

Dtok. ri. (Kjkft-sil), S3. 

Dicmg, p. = JlJJlJJ, q+v+ 

Diiikqfai. p- (Ou-lcakf; I., 72, 8S: w., 
fiO-l- S.ft, Go lok. 

E 

ELi-tymColunLLilTllw-tari. S.T i I -h-tjui. 
BxWAIL, J. H., *5f^r- .IfarcAts o/ thr 
Mnnttf, 18 nn. 1. 3, 28 n. 2, 51 n. 
1, 07, 82, 81, UBn. E, 2«E) n. 1 + 
'EigbU'HVk Kinprlnin.-’ #..f tin- Etpyal - 
»i’i. 17, 10. 

*£%ht Swim', 235. 

"l-liglit Yaga’, 207, 

Etysjigul, ri. [tZobi i h-^rt)., 10. 27+ 

IT 

Fan-milk (Chini^). TibotPli ’ior+ 

dererd, 01, 

Fan-(4.0 = Fan-ifsiji, 61—5, SjS- Hfli 
Ean-tiO.. 

FA^ yung, aCli'Inng tribe ■ Hang. 

June, j], 

b'EllcrssnN, W. N. r m Adivn[»T^ t 
,[ d r , an rJi + Tibetan Strj*pt \ 7 n, 8. 
17. EU ft- 8+28 ft. 2,30 n+ 1, S7& n. 
L. iW, 82, 81 7, 280 n. 1 ,3ui u. 2+ 
,t dBEwlltHV 1 uitad ill natoa, 

l''llCliSHEi, W. 1 1 ) Drw Riitset dei 

Mat-why, (2) Om Man* Padm* 
Hum, (3) Xuwiutn. (4) lfa’.iaea- 
refiuJUiefa Ergcbnifte drr £xpoH- 
lipp, Filchnrr nafA Ch inti tint/ 
Tibti t J3 Q3-IQQ5. ID Band, 
Kartr tltr Chint.sixrhzn 
Abjn-iu, 4 nil. 2, 4, k 7 * o. 4, 
]2n. 2, 2P+ 21. 2fi, 116 ft. 2, 22 i, 
21U. 340 n. 2, 284 it plwwhnrt In 
liotca pp. 20-90. 
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FoESiTK. 1’. D, f AlijtsUm ro Far. 
twiif, 33 a, 3, 

‘Pmr Gurrimft* ’ = Chinese Turkes¬ 
tan. 236. 

Ftiance?., A. K. (I) of 

Indian Tibrt t (12) II iatay of 
TFeafcm TiTW, (3) LadaiAi Sonya, 
(4) friiftSing/t und Wintrnn'jthua 
dfr A" etor*(Ujr , (Si article in OsJa- 
xiutiK-he Ztitxrhrijt, ButMh <Vf ucAc 
('■ttEWitrffr am Latlakk. Ifi n. 

IS n, % 127, 140 u, 1, 344 cl 1, 
351, 213 n. 1*270, 

Fra yicE, 0., G'mc/i ir.h (r d&* CA i^fW- 
actaii 30 n. 2, 38 n. !. 

52 on. 1, 4, 58 n. $, OS, S89* 

FuasO ctTAng, t., 28 A' n. 4, 33, S.a. 
Phyug.tftams. 

FcTTEREK, K., *Z>urrJ, Airrn, 8, 
0 n, 1, LOii. I, II ini. 2, 3, SI. 12 a. 
5, 20. 38, 248 n. 4. 268 n. 2 T i 
ei.vj-n'bcn> in noies pp. 51-60. 

G 

Gabet, Fere, travels. S. Hire. 
titt-CIi, [, :••• llo chou, f|,V,, 11 A n. 
X (50, 

Gucdiwhiii, at, = Ojat-tT t nho, q.v., 
B+n,2. 

Gam-shoo, m., Ifil. 

Gatt-'e, l. or di., 4 |i n. L 
Gari, t. or di,, C7* 

GAflifiga, 3'., Fojfljj f£ tTEx^orotiim 

<■11 Imfo-Chint, 76, 

Ga.=^. t, 4: <li. (Ttioidajii), i-J. 
GdufTH-khri. an «™ly TibrUui king, 
0, 

Gdiii.drug, a (mythical i di, F 32 □, 1. 
Gob.u'ia* be. = .13^i'4f4shi!, q.v., 

84 a. 2. 

Qtograjfa Tih^hi of Mnmnnn. 

Hm’nt-Krrtj,. q.v. 

Ge-mr, legend of. 153, 213 n. 1. 
Gc-saa, at, = DgC-ai-tP.hu, q.v., 
83-1. 

Gi'.MLa’a, et. Dro. ii .odia, q,v., 
72;!.. SO&n. 2. 

Gi'n. early Chipuig chief A tribes, 
40-3. 10, 55. S o. Yen. 

Onxn, L, article-: m [l.g.i 1,8, vt k vil, 
33 a. I . 45 a. L 


Gii.r, Vl r „ *Thelheeraf1tottt#nifanil r 
2 a. 2. 7, 17. 84 a. I . l0V-,S. 70, S4, 
89 a, 1, 

Gclmorf, M. h Thu Karen*. 1J4, 
Gi-fe-taim, (it, — Dp!.m tsiliA, q.v„ 
83. 

Giy*rdi>, Giyarluiig, Giyamiu, Gi- 
yuruji, fliywtang, t, or di. (RgyaT 
roii). 17 n. |, 

Glari-mylg-Toii* n tnythical parHS = 
Lto I'l.teliL, M ye-lent, q.v., 13K 
OdiIHI- kiv Loti .Filin, n i ny t hic&l place, 
32 n, |. 

G0au-ohca-Tiiaji-l tut, hi ., 2-3, 2 n + 4. 

S.e, Xym-chcn-Tanglii. 

Goht depart,. 10, 27, 

Go-ji., ht. = lju.gii, q.v.. S3. 

’Gobi River" = GhiriU'h'iiHU, q.v., 
18-17. 55.81. 

Go-lok, p, S, 3 7 n, 2,20-2 (name), 24, 
41, 51. 8,a. ChnkpJl, Faiiukha: 1., 
88-09, S.a. Dzorgat, Kort-.r; 
02-4, W, I0t—7, 218, 232. 287, 
360. 

Con^ T (m early CbOang chief = 
ChiuiLR. q.v., 52, 

GaRcetacIm, i*t. = Dge-si-Uiha, q.v., 
84 n. X 

Go^vil-go pliu. A certain rlcnd* 134, 
255, 

Oe-ii, at. — gzi. q.v,. 83. 
ti nEifAJiD, F., *1m HuuSr.Asit, 2 £L 1, 
4 a. ■!, 7, 24 it. 1, 8.44. Dctthetti. 

DE RlilMsf. 

Gmptir, i. or di (Skyi), 110. 

Gru, *ii. (Tibet)* 308. 

Gru-gu, a place ( Amdo), 308, 
Gm-gu-rgyu-rtt, di, (Klkiun^h "*'*■ 
Gfcch-sum-pa, p., 152. 

Gu,go, rc. (VV. Tibet), 130, 

Gaidni, t, A »ii, = Kilsi-tf, q.v., 
50 n, X 

Gtin-tlai'], a mythical place, 307, 
Gii.^ri KJjiui, u Hong’ll Kmperor, 26, 

Gy ami (ttgya-mi)* L (Chmese), 
72-3; w., 02-3, 

G-yar. p. r 17 a, l, 33 n, ,4. 34-5. 
3a n. I + 

G-y»r-mo*thaA | ’plfttcau H ), 33. 136, 
353. $,*, Byu , flyer 51 , Dbynr , 
G yiT. G^yer, Yar '. 

CyirLiiig, ro, = Rgynl-rah* q.v.* 
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IT u. J. r>f-3. G7. Ml* K9-S; U IS* 
72-3. 80, 80* 08; *■., 8fl-7* 90-1, 
OS-7, LM-'l, 13*, £23* £38. 3152* 
38(1. 380. 

Gyfeungbo, a liyarujip man, 8-1 
(Ugyal-roii-po). 

G-yn-im>. Uinb = G-yar : . q,v,* 34. 
0-ycr-iDOrthiui = G-yur , q.v., 130, 
353. 

Gyira-po, p„ n. 5, 5?* 134^3. 

S.a. Eyi-to. 

Gyim-ian, m„ 151. 

G-yu-m total 'Tiirquoiae Laky' = 
Koko-zu>r. q,v., 34 A a. 3. 

H 

Hal H. S- lli-Dix, NoufAtra 

fittf, vnl. ix., 17 n. 1, 84 & El. 3, 
SO ii* 2. 

Ha (MwtiMiwa. at. i; K eyrd-roft), S3, 
Hajjnr, dt, (T^idumli. 3. 23. 40. 

H a- IfN.tf on, p., HamS of A-h-shun 1 
152 - 3 . 

HaW trjr* 0. d 45 n. (i„ 4S n„ 57 rt, 1. 
Hiurii. I. {Turkestan 1. 24. 

Hu, cn. Ml, 57. 

Hart, rl. (Illtiim). 37, 
lloii.. p., 42 A n. 7, 43* 48. S.fl. 
Hcng-te. 

Hrumni, i, (Rgyaj. rcri )* 72, S7. S9; 
u-, t S7, 00, U2-3, 95-6, 101. 10.7, 
107. 

3 J.li'.-ii t Iinlum Emperor, J 4 3: ft, 3. 
K&shilklik, U (TWkestan), 10. 
Hii.iu. p., 45-0. S.n. Jo-Db'iMlg. 
i“lb,ib, p, A At. 0 (ft 0> 87 

11-2,83, 

Hbo-tins* tL (Har-pa) = Be-ri. q-^-, 
S3, 

Hbrn, -nlegvjuEnrv p. (Tibet). 307-8, 
310* 320. Lbra. 

JlbrtreliLL. ri, (Vaft^bM^ehiniig In 
Tibet 1, 2-4, 7-8, It (gorge), 25-8, 
G7 u, 2, 2)7, Sa. Brbchti* Briiw, 

Chin-sha-chiAZlg, Hro- 

-elm, Njeh, Polabtcbnu, Ynk-cutv 
m o r T Munia ,iL-i,-u. 
tjbrog, upland pasturage, 5, 23, 

H brog-pa, Hlircijj {past ...rail j pocp]i>, 5, 
Hbrom-khoii, di. (Koka-iwr). 32, 
llbum-!kkj'i,a iu>llut aLplocn,3**7. 
H.E0EN, Stun, t ravOliU 38 n, 1. 


437. 

NoidArun Tiitri, 44 * n. 3, 82, 8 ,a. 
Ha bn ism. 

Hol ('Black') Ktul-OA, p,, 85, S,a. 
Fan .tzd. 

Hoi ke, L, 242. 

H njisfK.s.'ii: v. ,1. B. X., Ittpurl on ih <■" 
Exfrfvrutiat* t*f , , . A -ft, 

30 n. I, S9n* 2, 

Huimunf, A., ffl*laefctii and Coiit- 
mfiXtttf At in.- tsf t’fi in a, 38, 40 u. 7. 
44 n. 3, 

p. (Tibet J* 308* S.a. Left. 

Lear, Mjiar. 

Hgo -I icmm, t, (= Kmn.bii in ! )* 12 A 

n, I, 100, 243, 

tfgn-±i, Ht, = 83, 

Hjrreb, p, (Atndu), 32, 57. 

FgTQii-ro, ili, (Knko.nijr), 32, ,77. 
Hgnon-bn* at, (Hgyiil-roi'i), S3, $,a, 
lljcim-ha,, Onfi-pa, Urum-bu, 
Dmtmpou* Xuii-c.'bi'Ji-ba n Z'iIui iini; T 
Sbfid-pft- 

Hjiru. a lue^j’ndltry p. iTil>ytj. 307-8, 
Hgrn.gu* i'd., 208* 308, 
Hpru-hlilmi-kimal,!. u legendary t,, 
307-0. 

Hjaa. p. A dynasty (Tnntf-hdiiifigb 
27. 30-!, 333, S,n. Nj oua. 
HLdyaii, p. <k dynasty Hjiii'i (1), 
333. 

Hoangdio (*ri¥*r'}, 2 n., 37-5, 42 -3, 
49, 50* 07, 237 ft. I, 240 (bridge), 
S.fl, Kmn.L’hii* * VdJgAr Rii-ur 1 , 
Uuon^-lso. 

Hn-ebou, t. iKftrL.-i-n, 11-12, 24. 27. 
47. JH) n.7, eeS, 2.'57 )t. !. 8- a. < bl¬ 
eu. 

Hoiioaox, E, H.. "Ni/On 4 

f r <vtibfjjVij i iV.t . * . I Journal */ thf 
Axialie Socifl'j vj Bm j)flf* vol, 
itiiii 11S53. pp. 121-51)). tin.2, 17, 
19* SO & n. 7, 04-5, 70, 73, 75, 79. 
80 A EL, 2, «1. 85, 87 r 80 ft. S, 

132. I5S, 201 ii. 1* 380. 

Hi iKiLKLK, A,F,K.. .7/2,1 X, JOll.p, 

112* 

^og-gJtL* at. = H5 ^ei t q*v„ 34 n, 2. 
Ho-kum. db, 37 n. 4, Cbin- 

cKTnp. 

Ho-nan, re, ffhina), 54, 

Elon,can-drj, a pll« in Bdn, 42-41. 
S.*. HLEng-cb’^ngi 
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Hong, ri. = Ta-t'ung-ho, q.v., 38. 
40. 42. 47 n. 3. 56 * n. 4. Sou 
Huang. 

Hang-jong, a Ch’iang p., 41. S.a. 

Ftag-yang. 

Hong To. a Ch’iang p., 56 A n. 4. 
Hoo, p. » Hu. q.v. 

Hor, re. (Byah-thnh), 14. 

Hor in Hor-pa, q.v.. 16 n., 65. 

Hor ■ Turk. 152. 

Hor-chyok =» Hor-khog, q.v., 15 n. 
5. 

Hor-khog. tho five Hor-pa itt„ 
15 A n. 5. 

Hor-mon, perhaps anrient name of 
tin* Hor-pa st., 16 n. 

Hor-pa, stt.. 65. 84-5; L, 65. 72-3. 
80 n. 2. 89-00; w., 87. 80. 90-7. 
100-1. 103-7. 109. 135. 248 n. 3. 
251, 276. 278 n. 1. 317. 352. 360. 
’Horse, While’, Ch’iang tribe. 8. 
’White Horse’. 

Horaekanga = Hor-khog, q.v., 
15 n. 5. 

Horsok = Hor-pa and Sog (Mongol), 
q.v., 73. S. Hodgson. 

Heea-beg (hlwg). a divinity, 138, 
142, 147 A n. 1, 155 n. 1, 223-1, 
306-7. 

Hsi-ch’iang, ’Western Ch’iang’, p., 
25-6. 31, 36. 68. 

Hsion-ling. an ancient Ch’iiuig tribe 
or group. 41 A n. 7, 43. S-a- Si£n- 
li&n, Hsi-ning. 

H-i-fnn. p.. 17. 25. 64-9, 77-8, 144; 
!.. 19. 64. 73. 75-7. 88, 09. 100-5, 
107-9. 119. 154, 168. 360. 369; 
w.. 88, 102. 132. 203. 233. 238, 
249 n. 2. 290. 328, 333, 352. 
Hai-luti. * Western Lake’ =* Koko- 
uor. 42. 

Haih-chih. co. (Tong-hsiang), «■ 
Skyi. q.v., 37-8, 57. 

Hsi-hsio. 1.. 26-7. 61-3. 62 n. 1, 
63 n. 1. 98-9, 103, 114. 127. 136, 
168. 170. 206-11, 326, 372; w.. 
94. 98, 100, 131-2. 135, 158, 167, 
168 n. 3. 194 n. 1. 201, 203, 217- 
18. 221, 223-4. 232, 234-6, 238-9, 
240. 246, 249, 250. 252. 257-8, 
266, 269, 270. 274. 276, 279. 282, 
283 n. 1, 290, 303. 313-15, 320. 


325-6, 328-9, 330. 336 A n. 1. 341, 
343, 353, 355. 360. 369. 
llfiin-ch’tag, t. (Lan-chou re.). 12 n. 
5. 

Hoin-chiang. re. * X«vr Dominion ’ = 
Kan-su A Turkestan. 11. 
Hoi-ngon-fu. t. (China), 27. 54. 
Hai-ning. t. (Koko-nor). 10-13.23-5. 
36 An. 1.4l.47n.3. 68. 237. So. 
Zi-ltO, A for various European 
spellings p.. 11 n. 8. 

Hsiung-nu, p., 30. 33 n. 1. 56. 
Hsun-hwa, t. or di. (Aindo), 24. 
Hu, p. =* ‘Little Yurh-chih. 46 n. 4, 
47 n. 3. 48-9. 56. S.a. Hoo. 
Huon. ri. (China), 54. 

Huang, ri. = Ta-t’ung-ho, q.v., 
12 n. 5. 

Huang-chung. di. (Amdo). 47-50. 
Huung-ho (‘river’) = Hoong-lto, 
38. 40. 42. 49. 246. 

Hut?, AbbA, VJouirwira tTun l’oyrv/e 
Jans La Tartarie, It Thibet ft la 
Chine, 2 n., 2 n. 2, 3. 8 A n. 1, (On. 
1, 12 n. 5, 13 n. 4. 20 n. 6. 23 n. 1, 
24. 36 n. I. 52 A n. 2. 139 n. 1. 
144 n. 2, 148 A n. 3. 280 n. 1, 299. 
Hung-ch’vng, t. (Aimlo), 43 A n. 2. 
Hung-chi on the Rma-ehu in Amdo, 
53 n. 7 (bridge), 237 n. 1 (bridge). 
Hunter, W. W., The Non-Aryan 
Isanyuagts oj India A' High Asia, 
132. 

Hunt, G., Uor-chas-hyun (Iran*.), 
59. 

I 

I. p.. 56. 152. 

Indus, ri.. 4 (gorge). 

Itineraries (Llia-sa—China), 4, 5. 
6 n. 2, 8 n. 2. 

Ivanov. A., 63 n. 1 (Hu-hsia voca¬ 
bulary). 

J 

Jakschke, H. A., Tibetan Grammar. 
A articles on Tibetan (Berlin 
Academy Monatschrijt. 1867), 209 
n. 1, 240 n. 2, 269. 351, 362 n. 1. 
Jag-la, at. ■» Lcag-lo. q.v., 83-4. 
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Jagpu, p. = Chiikpa, 20 o. T, Sa, 

Gu-lnk, 

tla-k, hi. = Lcfl^K q.v. P 83. 

JipAmse, w.. 34 r 234. 

.11', rL i E. Tibo L1, 19 it. -I. J“♦ 

,f£n, an early Ch’icing ohlofi 40, 52, 
57, 135. S-A. Dssnl. 

Ji>i» &].fcxt, commrntntar on ihu 
Fwrmirr Hat* Annul* Yen tiliib- 
ky, 40, 

Jfl + ri.„ 1 8 = 

|'r, U-6, 4[l n. 3 = 
I>ia-t‘jjQnp, Si-klintf- Sflu-ifl. 
Joujifiioir. R- t *From Fdrinff to 
Afandflitijy, 7 n. 6, 60 A" In- 4, *i • tl- 
2, 711 . 73. 79, si. 6” n* 2, 142 n. 1, 
145 n. 1. 

Jofc - /ju, trl. Lcqk n m r q. i-64 n. 

2 . 

,T Lj-kan. (it, = Brdaun-hgt^. q vv, 
64 n. 2. 

Jfln. di. (THrtidum l* 26 fntUTW^ 

.lung, p. = Dtueigr 54 *6. 

Jyii-ik 1 , di, (K- Tibotl. L f 75, 1 8 j . 
Jya-kha. fit. = Rgynl-khu, qv„ 

82-3, 

Jyar. p, = By«/C3 ynf, 17 n, L. 
JyfL-nin, oo r = Rg>alrOn, q.V., 

J 17 n- 5; L., 72-3, 70 n. I, S0, SO A 
n. 2, fl5; w., 67, 00, 93- 1,96, 193- 
5, 310 n. 2. 343, Kji, GyftruQgv 
Rpyn- rnft. 

Jye-dmii, di. (Ohulig-tiflii). 83-5. 

Jy pflmtir Lij t. A' <11, {Tibet), 4, 3 1. 

' L, 75. 

K 

Ku-ba. di, (I,5wsg-oho«). 56 & n, 3. 
Ka-ehin, 1., 154 e tV,. 00. 
hLii drot’i ( Kml-ronk n plm* (Anido), 
2GS. 396, 

k'ni liWi. m. A dt„ I, 14, 130, 373, 

KfiiQ'Wnkoii, l. (3 (libtft ), 97. 
Kannurt. I„ w., 02, 326, 

Kan-ehon. t, A di. {Kan-sii), 10 (ri.), 
12, 24-5, 3Qn. 1, 4*. 58 (ri,), 153, 
TTm p.ynn VfcltlSV in 1 V\ O n¥lfl t * King¬ 
dom \ 16. 

K :lji -gar, tfk = HI kill-gjisr, i |-V -. 63, 
KiA-ltif re., 10-13. 24—o, 26, 52, 3It. 
41, 45 n„ 49 n.. 56, 65, 242 n, 1; 
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p., 24-5, 45, 53, 65 ; I, k 100 

{Tibetan.!, 242 n. 1. 

Kftnz^ 1 , nt. [Hnr-pa|. lln. 3, IS D-* 
16, 75. 150; U 75. ±5.n. Pknn- 
mdl s w L 

Kmuldiram, *>*,. 1 - 
Kwen, p,, 144 (Qre»ti&n legend I - 
KAHtGitc-N. B„ *Jnrt1,v(ionf ihV- 
(itMJdry ty" C’flint* 34, 50 n, 4. 
50 nn. I* 3, 234-5, 245, 250 fl, 1, 
204. 393. 326. 

Knmp. [». Ch'iaiqj, q.v., 17 n. 3. 
KeflheLu.BU = pge-fli-tHU, q,v„ 84 rv- 

9 

Kluib-5-r>,hya.tii-14dat).bk(ti r n myth¬ 
ical person, 131, 

{QmniH, Mf. (E, Tibet}, 8. 13, 23, 
32-3 t 78. Sji. MdoKbntns: L., 
70, 76. 8*1-5, l"7. 209. 362 n. I. 
Klmn■ gsiu 1 , ftt. (Hfif'Jja), lo 5, 63, 
S.*i. Eaii-Kur, Kon-B^fT Kliijn-'Hf, 
Kuii 'Nif. 

Kluirftkliotci*, t, (ruiiLHi, 27 * n. 4. 
Kiiar.leaiU l Si di. (Knn-tnl, 134. 
S.fc. Mkliui’. 

K,]intJin, Itt., 15. 44, 01, J10; 1-, 119. 
Khri-boms, t„ 213 (ndinn}. 

K6n4or, late ^ Kokr»-nOt, 34. 

Klni’Sroti- T^tehu-brtflan, 'fiboian 

kiEig. 386 (runnt l .I 
Ktifoni. t., 33, 

Khro nkyab, m, (lt^bfod}, 83-1. 
S-a. C&Nkiab tYi^iyab, Cbo* 
Ctiia, ChtMMohia, Clitifisiichitt|ni t 
ClinJ-Nitipr Tra-jyab, Tnj-jynb. 
Kbuti-sar. uti. = KbaApHar, q.V„ 
63, 65. 

luuninju. 8. = Brag-mgo, q»v,» 
65 n. I. 

Kiaiu^mi. ro. (China), 34. 

Kiiiting, 1. (Chine), 17, 

Kin-ebUng. t. St di, = Cbin-ch injr, 
q.v^ 43 31. 0- 
Kin-ts inp, id., 43 u. 0. 
fdrt -tjinhiian. ri. Cbai-cb'iinn,q,V-, 

I., 1ft, 

Kiaiitag. w„ 74, 92. ftft, 32;i. 

Klvtmolrn,«!., ZJMcnJrfjHidtt Tibet, 

On. S. 

Koko-nitr, lake t n’- T 6-13, 25-0 
ftHUnc), 34 imnnfl), 41. 58-9, 00. 
09, 251; p., 20-1, 23, 20-8, 43. 45. 
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50. 237. 251; L. 123-4, 237, 373, 
S,», Amilo, Hflj-lLaj, Oiin^hai, 
Turquoi 1 ^* Lake, Tan pit, Tibetan. 
Ki.'lo, p. Go- Ink. q.v., 20 n. S, 
tvoN'ow, StciJ, Taro 3t*di <aaJ Docu¬ 
ment* from Tun-f\nary, 127. 
Kon-ser. at, = EQud-gswt q,v. t 
$ 3 - 3 . 

Kotta&, p. (Go-luk), 1., 72 h Sft^ w, T 
90-1, 

Ko^hu Han, ji Cfiinose offk'jul,, 12 ti, 

5. 

KozloV. P, K, t Afcmijt-ic-. tint! 

die (on .St&Jt Chann'hotxt, 20 n, i». 
27 n. 4, 39 n, 3, 

Kre-riu (tschiu). di. or at, Khro- 
dtviibJ 83-4, 153; J., J w. 
Kn.idyaii, p. A L, E54, 

Kiifln )r . h»j) ( I, A: di. (Chiiuf, 4(3, 52 
,t n. 5, 53 n. 1, 50. 

Kuhlni Khan, a Mongol Emperor, 
20 , 

Kuo-dn, rt. = BiMJ*' q,%v, 59 n. 3, 
Kwd-t/- (to), st. (Amdo), 5, 21* 50 A 
n. 3, 50 n. 3. 00, S,a. Gui-dui* 
Kotukr, Duiltii. 

Kin‘is-km, m,, 44, 

Kuril, de&irt (Lob-nor), 140. 
Kumbtun* moiuodtory t r (An^o), 
K». 2, 12 A n. 2, 13, 23, 26. 50, 
m 2-13, S.B. Hga-tmuis. 
K'iu^^boo, di- (Chind). 31, 
Kunp-sa (sir), at. «* KLiu-pur, 
q.v.* 15 n, 5, 34 n. 2, 

Kuii-sar, id„ 83. 

Ku-t-'uny, p. {TiboLniirt of Yim- 

liJUi), HU ; 1.. 72-1 ; \v. T J 02. 

Kvfl eu, t, Kwa-rhcm fKon-su), 
32, 35. 

Kya-ring-nor. hd«i = Skya-ronst 
rjA*,, 4 n. 4, 

L 

Lh, (Tibet), 5, 

UtUk.co., 1 , 14, 151 (Mods); 1„79; 
w„ 102, 

Uim, p., 144 (legend); w.. 69. 
T-O.q ij. Mf JOK , Jturtnimrt dtr MSS . 
tiMaiiifilc Tvtif.nrh&uantjy 33 n. 3, 
247. 250 n. 2. 200 n, 

Laiu'liuj, 1. {Kan-ill), 3, 5, 10, 12. 

23, 42. 40, 


LiuijF-cliaa, t, (AiruJo) — Lyofnjen, 
q.v.,* 36, 

I^o-i'Up(4i. a Ch'isng tribe — La, 
Lse)ift (tsclkT) , 41 it n. 3. 

LaOFKH, B, h *Thr x-.-hut hmiguiiiir, 
g Study in IndoTJkintM PhiUdogf^ 

17 n. 1, 63 n, 1, 04 n„ 70, SO D, 2. 

08 II. 1. l!)7-8, im A n. 1. 131, 
130. 15*. 160, 1*2, 258, 260, 282, 
353, 300, 372, & *• I jk-* 4 in rim. 

lions of Hibdtsifl w. 

i.ha.fit. st. (Rgynl-ron). 83. S.a, 
Wu bi', Wo.sii, vru% 

Le-fltf-IpfV. jit, ((tgyjli.rcm), 02-3. Sji_ 
Lcagn^la. CbR'Ih, Chi-In, Jft-la, 
Djin-ki, Jaw-lit, Mmg-jibH, Ta 
-cbitui-lu. 

L-. auH.-lu, st, — Lcap-ln h (j,v.. 83. 
Li-up.rlw, at. (Keya|.mti 1, 81, S3. 
Si. Lcpff-rtsir Coff-tai, Cok-Ui, 
Co-ton!, Ciq-tzll, Chukchi'. Cllflga 
ChL, Jokiai. 13jb i-t sq (tKfn, 
CdoA-ta, in, = Tang-ln, q.v., 2 o. 3. 
Lrlobu-mhi-hhrin-te Sinnn-stlcyol, a 
legendary fwi-wb, (34, 

Ldofi, an nar]y Tibetan tribe, 307-8. 
Ldofi p. [Mi-illLR, q.v,), 18 n. 

3, 132. 

Ldoil Stun .pa, p. (Sum.pa. q.v.). 

18 n, 2. S.a. Gloir 11 . 

U^u. t. ur at. (Rg>al-rafil. S0, 
Ijem-eti. t. A di, = Lianir-clm u. 
q.v,, 12, 

Un-lxa, iit T (FgyaI-POM |, 14- 
LcpcFa, w.. 217, 32ii, 

Lftvt, SySvnin, Tlhr-lun SitvaHinn dif 
hiiiia, I i n. 3. 

E,j^n, Lgu-fna, a lo^rciidaxy Tibetan 
trihe, 307-S. S.a. Mjjar. 

r,3 Nil i tll 11 Li rnaminteiy = BEa-bfai'i. 
q,v,, 20 A m S r 27. 00 A n,, 243 n, 

1 . 

Lhit- Fi o ^ i m Cri), no.. 54. 237. 
OiB-:-.ii, t ,+ 11 jrouU-a), 1,3-4. 26. 
SO n (routes^ 237 (name); 1.+ 33. 
75 in, I, 78. 81. S4. 85, 83 n. 2. 
INI--, 107, 117 ti. 5, 372 5 «„ 107. 
LlfW^-chOLt, t, Je di, (Kan.i.u), 12, 
25, 23. 47-8, 40 ,t n. 1. 58. Ka 
L*m-cu, Wn-wsi. Kabt. 
Lt&TAiLjj, >V„ vin■ Its dialtdf * 

IjO-IOt 70 h 143, 
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1-L-fjijL-fi.a, t, {Spfi-eh’imn). tfi^T i 1. 

(Mini-Tit u), 70, SO n. 1; w*, Ofi. 
LLg, dynasty (£aii-£im). 14 ei. ]. 
Li-gu, elei early Ch'inng tril*% 40 & 
n, 4, 41. ;j2 k n, ». fci.a* Li-niu, 
A YqJs tribe’* 

Lin-thon, dL, (China), 28, 

Linpuirtic Si£t*fof India, Oh. 104. 
200. 

Li-mu, p. Ll-gLi, q,v.„ 4a Jr n, 4, 
LnuV&O.t. Je di. i Kan-su), 4 E, 4it* 53. 
Lissom p.* I., “2; ■»*,. "■!, 02. 

E-i.----.ii. tL.i_ k 151 i J., 70. 

Lt-'-it, id. ; I.« 72; w., 99. tu2. 
Li-L'ttag (tab. than), t. Ji di, (Tibet). 

6, 11, £3; L, 07 fi. 2. 

Lil-tlediUfri, Sr. 0* R* and Mrs,, 
travnk, 3, 36 it, I. 

"Little l%er‘, a ccridin IrgmaAnry 
asu = Cho-iiyi-Wg-iU, q-v-* 132. 
Li lli%'4h l £qg, t,= Lyon.jtid, q. V., 37?, 
Lo, ri. (Cfainl}, 54. 

Lob-JlOr, m., 44—0, Md. S.iH, K'-iiri 
dssert* Shflit-dbii? i, 

Lo-dgu* Lo-gu, at, r Ba-biiW, (| V„ 

S3* 

Lofc-Tik. p.. 5S-0* 5D &. 1. 

Lo-lo, p, T 60, m. 30C li. i; 1.* 63-A* 
72, 75, 03, 11 lib 324 ; w., 73-1, 02, 
08, 101. ir»3-7, 21», 232-1, 271, 
273, 276* 32',, 32$. 330* 

Loli-suni, a myt lucid ptaoo, 32 n. 1. 
Li-r,u Moji, p,. 103. 

U -litvfi., p, = l3Eu*bkr4i, q.V,. 1 u H, 1, 
Lo-tfiu (tsclnih tribe k ri, 41 fr 
a. 3- 

Lout«.\ p .; I., 72. ML ’.'2 ; w., 2 n, 74, 
QO-1, 03n4>, 07, 09 t 100* 102-4* 
E 00—7. 325, ,S.u. Lii.txft. 

Ltu n - S e lu - Mytf^kru. a kpcndiuy per- 
miK 131? 133. 130 s, 143, 100 
(name), 223, 255, 360 (110010), 
Lunff, m. 1 Kan- eu), 12, 54, 
Lun^-tli'uim valley (Anvlo). 12 n. 5. 

di. {Kan* au) r 12, 57, 31. 
43* 55 S: n, 3. 

Ln-(MI, p.i u 72, si. 02; v.. 90-1, 
64-5, 07-6, 101, 103.1, 1 08-7, 
Lviing, dynasty (T’ang-cliaiipi, 30, 
333. S.b. JJjon. 

Lyon.jem. t. (Anuluj, 35. S.a. Lang- 
ehon* Liung^ili’ing. 
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M 

Man, p,, 66—7. 152, 154. 
tffoaM.-«uevur T late, 1, 8, 373. 
Mim-i:luii,[i. = Min-chi*. q.v,, 65-6, 
69* 

Miuifhu, 1., 84, 

Matittdp p, =• ilriEj-t/il, q,v., 67. 
Man-LzCi, p, k. |, t (>4-0, 154. S-ft- 
DiUcr M&u*tefl* 

Mlnyak, co. 4 Jfl* 04-5, 72, 70|L# 73, 
75* 99; w,. 87 4fe n* 4. 00-4. 101-5. 
107—S T 21S, 236, 242 n, 3, 25!. 
270. 284, 303. 32 m. 330, 344, 360, 
S.Q.Mi-Oftp, Monin, Mu-ltia. Minia, 
Miio, di, (.^sri-fh’iiiml, 53* 

Mao*cliou. t. | Srfl^hSittli), 3 8,29. 
Miireo Polo. M n, 8 (Sinju). 
Mar-thium-, di,* S, Dttinr 0 * 
Mnr-ytii, eo. ■=■ Lactak, l* 

Haifevo, <5,, 119 n. L, 

Ma&U, at* = Ma-xi, q.v„ 64 n. 2 , 
MsIgc, st. Mii-xi, q.V,, 85 n, 1, 
Mcimr, et, = ka-ii, q-v.* 85* 

Ma*xu (icr), st. Mil- id, q.V*. S3, 

85. 

Sla-zi, at, (Har-pa), 15 D. 5,88* 5 -h, 
JU-rjtr, T f, "air. 'mar, hu, "ail, 

£ inr, 

Mn-im (isurl, = Ala.ai. q*v., S3, 
15 n, 5. 

Muzxar, i-t. M*»xi, q,v*. 85 n* 1. 
MoblA-rgynl. a Cb’inn^ kkiif, 135- 
Mdo* lower part ofvAUoy, 6, 
MiiO'garnii, a place in Ainilo* 32, 
MJo-Kliani^ re. AimidJ Kbam?, 
5. 8. 

Mdo-li, Et, (Bgyil-raA)t S3. 

3r<jO'«mad r re,, perhaps* pmHrflrjjlf 
Amdo k Kltama , q*v„ 6, 6. 32. 
137 it. 2. 

afEaitoS, 0!, EL, tnivalfl, 17. 
Melii-liln-lifflib, a class of beiuga, 
pcrlmpa referridk to tiio Siam 
[jcople, 139. 

Mfr-koog, Uppx*r, ri,, 3» 11, 79 = 

Ddu-rhu, q,v. 

M- iiiirt. I. (Tsa-len), 81, 89; w„ 91* 

97, 101. 230. 

Medi.st, = Mi-II, q.y., 92-5. 

Mi'iisa, (), 5= Mi-:')jii+, tj.v,* 16 A nn. 
1 *3, 72; J. # 10, 73. 75* 80* 89; w.* 
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74, 87 n. *. 00-4. 03-0, 101-0, 
108, 534, 545 n, |, 570 PL 1, 32S, 
33l», 330, 343-4. 

MerJce. t. (llgyftl-Krfi). 242. 
ile-t'nJQfi. a CtTiniig cbinf, 40, 

Slb-t t-u rtpr h u Cli'lfliij! tribe, 21. S.*. 

Ml-bug. 

Mgiir, is Tilalan l’Ijiii. 20S. S.n. 

Hs&r, Lg*(r}. 

-M go-teg, p. = Go-Ink, q.%'.. 2i< cl 7, 
Miio-Ucu, p,, 144 (Jrj^nd^); h.* 135. 
Mku-Uu, L, A di. Min-ehou, q,v„ 
54 & fi. 0, 

Mi- Jj, ct., 10, 73, 80, «3. 85; J. T 80- 
60. S.4. Mo-U, Mudi. 8rui !i. 

Min. ri. t -rh 1 turn . 0, 17,53. 60. 

Mi-flag, p,, 16 .v nil. J -3, 18-I6, 
10 n. 5, 05, 67 n. 5, 80, 85, 08, 
137 n. 2; L, 10, 80-0U; ir., 03. 
8x. Manyrtk, Mcnia, Minin, Mil- 
’isin, Lcti>p He-fUg. 

Mm-uhou, l. A di. (T'bo ri.}. 3, U, 
43, 88. S .a. Mifoi -Wtl- 
Ming-jpng (chang* tsoliT-nc b. Hi n. 5. 
S.n. Lcag-Ja. 

Minin, I.. 75, Shi, Mi-ftog. 

Min-kin «;i-1iLb>, p.; w., 13 8-0. 

Miu -hiui, in. 0, 4L n, 

MKiiUfl Hirrjn-U'fi-, *Qtografiti 
l, q.v., 33, 50. 

Miri, L, 80, 154: v. r 60 n. 1. 
Mj-ranpyft t'lriimg tribe, 51,58. 
Mtdmii, p. A J., 00, 134; w„ 00 n. I. 
1 Mlxf»d WoJvEg', a Ch'iong trit^ — 
TsU^-kng, q,v,, 4 0 n. fi, 41, 51, 
53 A n, 

Mkhur-taaii, t. A di. (Kan-su), 32, 
35. S.tt, Khur-lcjvti. 

Mon {.Mon.}, p,, 1-50 nqq., 543, 
MiiVftElG, Pore, i'.w.kou TlIk-Leiii, 
3.. 70, 74, 79, 81. 

Mongol, p. T 53 r«, 1, 2.V-6, 34, 30, M.>; 
L. 53 n. 2, 591 w., 2 n. 3, 36, 28, 
33 n. 1, *$, Sa. Sik|iu. HvriBk, 
ilongoEin. co. + Inner, 13; Upper, 13. 
20, 31. Sji. Siod-sos, Sok-yeul. 

Mim-iiici-tlgit'] [ h pScfts-?m*} p 32 n, 2. 
150. 

lloa KccL-rJb(ni {W'tud, Mon 3pi^-n 
(Faro}, Mon-yi.il, place* nw, or 
in, UEiuLan, 151, 


MchiOan* K. Ij,, S. tVijovnUiy. 74, 
MoBljaiL, G., Hai^bpji 1., 02 n, I, 
Mo-jKj, p„ 72; 1„ 63-4, 60, 72, 76, 
101, 32 8: 74. 02, 08-6. 105-7, 

218. 224, 235-4, 240. 250. 255, 
324, 32S, 330,332. 

Mosskj — Mn-so. q.v r ; L, 72, 

Midi, fit. = Mj’-Ij. rj.v. 

MiililXji.ny l.r'jiw'i), I., 72, 81, 89; 
w., 74, 80-1. 07, iUl.fl. 135. 32^, 
330, 300. 

Uhux, K. W, K... ffi-kiing, 14 5; 
n. 3. 4U n. 3. 

Mu-oia, p, - q.v., 07 n, 5: 

U 72-3, 80. w„ 74, 60-1, 14, 
101-7. 333, 

Muring fr/ituf). eI. «Hgron-bu,, 
.j.v..'H3, HI ij. 2: 1-. 89. 
Murqu-tumi, ri- = (JlJri-e tiu, q.v., 
2 «. 2, 26 fnamej, 

M yn.fi, i-o. (Tibet}, ] 42- 

Myafi -r(J, c'o.. 314 I'uiirfi-.'j. 

Myiskrti, n legendary S, 

LtoA-tahi*. 

Myi -njJB.bLi.Ldiiui - M. a lupecid nrj 
Jjf-nson. 3 35, 

Myi-mm-ba >fubid-T^ynl, n T'ami* 
i-lianp: king, 9 35. 

N 

Nugu. !., 6V, 324: u-„ 66 n, 1. 355. 

ri. Vfl-hmg, q.v., 3, 7. 
II, 15, 1H—10. 

Nup-vbu-ko. >ii. {Tibet). 13 Lt n. 4. 
Xcig.i-ig, iSyim-po. u legend ary ptr- 
w>n, 134- 5. 

Xug-rcm, di, {on f?ag-obu)+ I tl a n. 3, 

N.tt. Xytt-rong, 

N&iii, oo. & p.. 130-3, 13" n, 2. 
L45—3, 146; 3, A w,„ pa&tirn fS, 
Tabl- of fymtcrita). S.n, Xiiiii-po r 
Nun-Tig, Nora-IdmS-prom, 
Naiueji, J. (lld.fan), 72, 

^4tn Kan-luq.',n temple (ba-tu re.), 
271, 

Xinn-H*)’i-jui)m. a place {AmiioJJ 
137 n. 2. 

Nun (tSi umi ) • mlalio n Toflgri ‘lior, 2. 
Natii -Tig, p. A- I, (Tig o f Naui ] t 30, 
01, 132, 155. 

N kto U gp , a person, 60, 
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Nun-ohoo Man, p., 153. 

XjuWhru. h| P — l.ciiH-lii. q.V., S3-4, 

Niiii-lm, l. & <11.1'KjHVMiJ, !" r Ll. 

Noji-shar, tii,. I T 7 t 10, 12. 24-5, 
40-5, 5S-OI, 

N*-Ptt|iu. di. = Nap-i’lni-ka, q.v., 
113 n, 4. 

Nepal, ci>-, 14; L, 303. 

Njevhsiy, N,. ',4 BrifJ Manual of lf\t 
>.. // ..'j CAaiUfpff* teith Tibetan 
7 Vim&trripf ifliu, 62 n. 1, 70 r Jt 
paswirn In cftatiotu of Hsi- 
kia w. 

Ngnn I'AM-kM, ili, (Ent'Hu), 4 L 

Npo-lok, p, — Oci-]o^ h q.v., 20. 

NfZO-rirj#, Mv S['iO-r#ta, q,v. 4 n 4. 

Nt-kl*ng*p. - -J’o-cL'itmj;. q.v., 43- 
6, 43n.3. 

iSiri-gu, j^jn-lipfl+p, .nt, - Bnkwfl- 

4A‘t 83-4, 

King-kla, t, {A-Lii-hIlbii}, 12, -4,153, 
r. (S, Sitft-flh'iian), 40 n. 

4, 153. 

X'jeli, ri. - Uferi-cliu., q,V*, 2 m. 2. 

Njunjf, p. = {[jliqTl 1. Jt S, 
MuHlNjOltg). 

Noriiig'imr (*kb'j » S no-rails, 

q.v., 4 tt. 4. 

Nndog, p, = Go-Ink, q.v., 20, 

No.kuo, Bt. « ' U osmnn'g fcillgdoni 1 , 
0A., 11, IS, 

Nuri^, l, [ w., r .*y, 

\\ n-rijuu.ili. -■ i^Ag-rcm. q.v.. 81-5, 

N yin-clion ■ tcui^lii, in. t ipAU -f hpn ■ 

Tliiii'i-llm, q.v,, 2-3. 

o 

OilontulA, n plain iwnr tho upper 
RhuhtHq = Skar.cun-tlin.LL, q.v., 
20 (namo). 

OkAj, .vt, = 10«.|4ii p q.v., *4 u, 2. 

0L1ONK, VirouiU* d\ (!) Lt* 
ftrfnt >m Harl&rr* (BngL tram, 
/n Forbidden Ch ind), (2)* XdH£W£J 
dr* jurnph* nvn-CAinoia de Jo 
r ■/lilt#, 4 jl, 5, 7 n. 8,1) n. 1, 12 u. 0, 
20 a. 9, 21 & 41. 3, 22 & XL 3, 2$ n, 
2. 41 n, 2, 65 & tt, 3, Gft, 70 f 7,3-4, 
132. H3, 146 il. 3, l4ti u. 1, 137* 
246 n, i T 249 H. I, 302 it. 2, 32S, 
352. 


llnmo rlelln Foicnn. H m. 8. 
Oriug-dor finks*) = q.v+, 

20. 20 inflicw). 

OurJra.v 1 ?, Pritn>': Hpnri d', * From 
Tonkin to India, 7. 71, 73-4, 81, 
143, 201, 250 n. 2, 333, 

GtlUr ifan-liO. p, t rt7; 1.. 70, HU; '.p., 

130, 02. 06, OH, 103. 103, ItiS. 

Ovia Ammon.! dBadgaon j, 3 a. 

P 

M-lin, p. 15, 2ft, 20, 31, 35, ft I, 
8 a Bdir-btng, By at* tl-ymr. 
I^i-uia, 'Wtiit-o Honsv’ C'li'kin^ 
tribe, 40 & ti. 5. 41, 32 A n, ft, 53, 
So. 0-o iFilO-uut. 

PuTinr, w., 33 n. 1. 

l J 4umu P I'iuuilfn, p. P 21, 26. 72. Sa 
G 0-lok. 

Fan-dinn Rln.ti Mn Dpnl-Mati Ye- 
sMI, iJiLK-nirV, 2 I>, 3, &n, 2, 3 3. 
P.vrkkk. 11. H-, Hniiin^-nu, A. m 30, 
33 n, 1, 40 a. 1. 

Furo, t. = Spfig'ro,q.v,, 151 (muitel, 

PMli, it. - ill, Q.V., 31, 03. 

Fa ti, jd., 72, S3, S4 ci. 2; I., 80; 

90, 94, 105. 

Fo-illt, St. = Ila.biint, q.V., S3, 
I'.cL'.Foilp. dj„ 72 -3 ; L, 73. -1, SO; 
w.. 74, 90-3. 07, 101-3* 105. JOS, 
135 n. !, 32S, 350. 

PAUTIi£EB,X F.tJ,. ribctjui Jnvajiuji 

of 11 h Lin, 11II. 3. 

Fh-vah (wnfijif), *t. = FA’bmn, q,v. H 
72, 83, S4 n. 2; 1. S9. 

Fo Bfhl, p., Oil, 72, 

Fa (Bod pf Sung-p'orn), L, 70, 73-4; 
v, 74. 

1 Piifli’Uck 1'icver', Rmaa'lili. q.V., 
i Jt a. 2, 4 ei. 5. 

Fui-td-hu ( h river'). {Xua-eiliUI)< 10, 
Foi t cnp, t. lTitrku?i6mii|i. 24, 153. 
Pc'kiiijf. ifjiite* fhjin LUii -4, IL 
Pe Li-ibou, 1., p. 72. S.n. Lisaoit. 
Fut.I.U *t, F., 32. 45 i il 2. 46 & n 2. 
Po-tuop, m. (Knn-fiH)h <>3. 

F'o-cnif, p. -- Faj-ma, q.v. 

Po-rc+r st, = Bo-ri, q.v., 83, 85, 
Pct-vOEI. L, w., 29. 

PtMi (Hud) uf Ttt-ahieadtt 72; 1., 
73-4. 
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Phuii-dif (tir), a pine** {Amdo). 34, 
Ptyug■ u-ams. da. lAmiipj, 3£~4, 53. 

S.ft. Flis80-ch‘6PjT. 

Pfla-ty, dj. (IJsA'Ch'uati), -53 n, 1. 
Pih-IarijTr p, Pni*lau + q.v„ 34 a. 6. 
Pih-mn, p. ' Fai-ma ( q.v., 40 tl, -5, 
P L iiig-6ffl, i, (Amdo), 10, 1- n. 5, 
36 n r 1,49. 

I ■"Ln^-liimr. t. i, ft ban-hsi T), l- 

Pd, 1. = Po r q-v^ 60. “2, 

FijJfiFtchou, ri. = Hbrj-ehil, q.V,. 

£ n* 2. 

Po-fiiO, Jit. = Ik-mo, q.Vr, ■'A3- 

I > itt:JEVAiSK¥, N-, •Jl/bnjprffa, tfr 
Tanifnt mmlry | trims. E. U. 
Morgan), l n. l, 2 n, 2. 3 n. r 4 n, 5, 
7, 4 4* 61> n. 3, 74, SO n, 2 r 130 n. 1, 
175, 216, 301, A elsewhere in 
nous. 

ppi.\aET. J.,, J I (i. 3, 

Pru-mi, p. (Sli-lii, 72; !-. ftl > *■> ^ (l i 
04, 97, 101—6* 

Pym. 1.: w*. 99. 

P\b-gtUii-Atina, Pj'iAdiin, 1. (legend¬ 
ary), 307. 

Q 

Q urduc, t, A di. -- Ktliti-tf. q.v,, 
50 n. 3. 

Gorge* ( ? King’*), 17 * n, 
l. 41. Rgyiil-ron. 

R 

Huh-brUta, hT. iHjfj'ftl-wilK HI, S.n. 

Rap-ten, Rar-du, Ra-tefi- 
HU, L; w., 9ih 
Rait-ke, t.. £42 (muse). 

RaKOK, E. J-, ffknHfJji /nprnjf- 
tivfli . , *0 n. 3- 

Hop-ten, at. Ztab'hflm, q.v,* S3. 
Rnr-dui, id., S3. 

Ra-teu, id-, S3. 

Rbpg.ga,-rbog-Ei, a raytWcnl person, 
134. 

Rdyiroixg, re, =■ Rfryfll-ron* q,v„ 
17 n, J, 

Rdzo^-duu, etr {E?h£-to 6). IS it. 0, 
S.A, SCn-oben, Zog-chm. 

si. Dgvthi-Lslii, q.v.* 

63-4. 

Rgy». », = CbifiB, IS, 131. 162. 


Hgyal-khn, at, (H|iJ‘4l-Ioifi), 13. S.4. 

Djjiii-Uiu, dya-klm. 
RgyAl(4no)-roAt co. (10 States!, 
17 A sj. t. 16-20. SI it. 4, 65, 07-S, 
Sfi, 09, 100; I., ID, 20, 7%, 73, 85-7, 
80-09, 95, 06. 154, 260 n. 1; 

87 a., !HV1, 93, 100-1, 103, lllfl-7. 
260 n. 1, 324 fl. 3- Oyamng. 
Jyfi-ruii, Rgyn-ncm. 

K Xyn■ icio- 1 ljnn T 'Chinn plain', 32 n, 
2, 153. 

Rpva-itofi, eo. = RgyaJ(-moJ*rcO, 
q,v.t J, T 72 r 70 n. 1. BO. Sib »*, 
SO. 92-S. 100-8, 232, 266, 325, 
360, 369. 

RictitjtofeM. F. von.. CAmfl, 13 

n, 9, 

Rukhakt, Sirs., Ml-tlli rAc TihrS^r.t 
in Tent 4: Z‘ieid y 15 n. 5, 30 n, 1, 
Rirrt:ii T C„ Jjif i’nfliiitrff, 11 n. 9, 
Rji dun-dad-b*, t. or i to, (legendary), 
307. 

Rina, auruEuiKi. 1 it. 2- 
Rmu-chu, ri. - Hoang, bo in Tibet. 

1 A- n. 2 (name), 3, fl" 10,20-2,24. 
20^-9, 46 (altitude), 59, 61, 135, 
246, 

Sm&-loA = Rma.rhu gorge, 9, 20, 
29, 31, 57, 

RocmLL, W. W.. (1) *3TAc Zand of 
the Latm*. (2) Diary of rt Jpnriwy 
thtmftjh Alt*ngvita it 7’ihfL (31 
Tibet; a tkrtch from ChmtM 
Mure **, ! !l„ 2 t 3, 4 nit, 2-5, 
6 HU, 3* 6, (in. 2 + 7, 8 mi- I A 2, 
10-20, 21, 32, 50, 65, 71. 75-6, 
81-5, 87, 149-51, 187, 237^8, £51, 
200, 344, 373, * jxusiw fn notes 
cleewhim!. 

Roii ((Wtfje) district*, 5-7. 

It O-HE N lUtftfl, F. f H.S'rjJrtVMlrL jUS5, 
(ortliogntphy), 117 n. 1. 
Rosmoasi, A, von,, *Voiuiffii!ar- 

fmpitienlr Osl. T Urt i?m- 

lektc. 17. 19, 20, OS, 7J* SO, 82, 94, 
87 A tt. 4. S-a. Rpyn*ron, 
Uiai-dnii. u k'^nrliirt' place, 307. 

! RUnuig kang. st, = Rrdzun-ljgag, 
q-V„ 84 n, 2. 

Ru-dtik. t, * dt. (Tilwt), 1* 
Rti-koti, Kutig-kimg, Rim-kan. *e, 
= Rrdnuj-l.igag, q.v., S3, ti4 n. 2- 
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t. = Shu-cbou, q.v,. 30 jl, i, 
43, 81, J12, 129-30, 134 t >55 , 27U 
S-Ht Ch’ifta-fo.tiiiig, ^arn-iuii- 

Sa-pn G{Lin-drug H a mythical pluec, 
32 a. t. 

Swlar, p. {,'Vni'fo J, Ll-i 4; n, 1. 

Ss-nifl* gt. = So-cinj, q.v., S3, 
SlUti-Jung, p. = 'r.H^Ln.UiHp, q.v., 
40 tu 0, 41, 51. 53 & ii, L 
Sftili-sa, a flo-totc tribe, 31. 41 & 

n, 2+ 

Sain-tsin, a Cli’LnJig tdfeu, 31, 41. 

H.n. 

SASPSKRfl, f;. T TiUi d? thr. Tibetans. 

5 mu 3* 5, H n. 3, 

Sa^cajsDua ViiiVAimC^fA^A, S<3- 
/*ar-t?\af-itti r i-Jited by, i;7. 
Sbrin.pa, ht. = Hgrtm-bu, q.v., 

ss-4. 

Scilin (imgh), t. = Hni-ning, q.v., 
11 n, 8, 

Sdo-dg*, at, (E. Tih.it), l5n. 5. 83. 
Sji. De-jjc, Dur^u, Dnr-gi, SAW¬ 
S'* 

St ter-gi. iil,, 83. 

So-bag, a divinity. 147 n. 1. 
Scecl-tazo, pi Uh’iaijg tribe, 41 . 5 . a. 

BHan-chiafa, 

Se-IJa-ia,, 15*. 

Satin, t. ILsi-ikiujr, q.v., 1L n. ,v 
Srzs-AHf. Tk„ AftarotfAf Itueripttina, 
60 ti, 3, 

Souteti, puu (Bod JX) of. 73, S.a, 
T zil -ta-li. 

Span cUgtmtg, 5, 6, 

Bhn.chou, t, (Kari-an), M>, 38, 45. 
S.tt. Sa-OU. 

SliAn-chieh, it f’h L i*uig iritHi = SlHh- 
tKMi, 41. 

SJjun.cliou - ITgi-ning, q.v,. 43 A 

o. 2 . 

Sluin-hfii, KJ. (China), 54. 

Shiin fikaii, m. (Lob-nor), 38, 44-5; 

L, ItO; 108. 

Sluul-tajv, m. (Kun-chou), 48. 
Sbao-tiijig, a, Ch ‘HUlg dtif f Jt 
dynmaty, II, 43. 47 n, % 4S, 53. 
S.a. Rio-tong, 

Slitiriikuto, t. (AmJo), 237. 


Shari*, Lnwim-a from Mcrke .:&-u 
-oh'mujJ, HQ a. 2 r 22-C„ 

Shft-t o. □ Turk tribe, 34, 153, 
Sho-dm, ScWttd», ri., Ln Clfiang 
<»., 38. 

Sheng-fim (Chine*?) = Tibetan of 
Ivitn-fiti border, 00. 

.Shoes.hbi. Cli‘atig.au in, 27„ 

Sli in- h>, t, {Cldiang). 11 A- u, 3. Sa. 
Urn-oct 

Sbl-ibiii = BtiJuak, q.V., 63 n, i. 

72, 

Shull, undent division of Sff&- 
ch'uan, 13, 37. ol T 53. 57. 

Sifm-tfu. aCb'imig LribiS «ri Sontya? 

4L 

Si3a, ri. «= Tm-fung-bo I Ebd.nkg- 
hi> J -tI n, 7, 47 n. 3, 

SLi-II-ljOli, t'il'UlliiilrJlM-, -= Hf-i.TiilLH, 

41. p. 7. 43, 

Siva-pi, p,, L 3 «, 30. Sji. T*q-yQ- 

bun. 

Si-fan, p. A 1. = bisr-fan, q.v., ] 7, 

72-3, 81-5. 

S l- h.j l = ] Ld-hai, Koko-uor, q.v,, 

37. 

Si.hin, b = Hri-tlda, q.v*. 02 n. I, 

73. 

Sikki, qo , = Hdh-oliil]* Sky i. q,v., 

37, 57. 

Siklim, far Sikki In ? 07 . 

Sinibu, Lj w,, 08 , 

Siug-pbo, 3,; t»„ 08-0. 

Sbiing * IL-ii ■ning, q.v. 

Sioju = Hni-niag, q.v., 11 n. b. 
Sio-tang — Shno-tang, q.v., 41. 
fiirtin, dl. (Tsnidun}, 10, 23, 14. 

* Six t’ti ioA * = Kbotau co., 235 . 
Skn-lui, di, (Liiiiig.vhau), 58 A n. 3, 
Skar-ha, a oertaiti Vtlk, 139 (see, to 
Hilc i Qabot (11, p, 158) Kofba u 
a Taaedam tomi Tor n young yak). 
Skar-uuL-tlum, a plain near t!» 
l T pl*r Eicui-cliiq 26, Sji. Odw- 

talei. 

- ■ • ■ ■ i i 11 -1, 1 ' ri 11 - ’ > - Yi i r- r: !■ .i • ti r - ns i. . i 
mythical portion, 184, 
Skyfl-rtiifrTiitfllKH flnko*), ! n. 4. 
S\a. C&flrin^ngr. 

SkvL, ro. (Tang.tL-.iang), 38, 12, 57, 
8l r 110, 135-6, 143, 255, 272; 

J, 135-0, S.n, H.sih-cliUi. 


ii li 
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Skyi-mthin (plateau) co. *■ Skyi, 
110, 133, 135. 

Smi-li, st. *= Mi-li, q.v., 83, 85. 

Sfti. m., 272. 

SAo-rmAft-mtaho ('lake'), 4 n. 4. S.a. 
O-ring-nor. 

&od, low-lying lands, 6. 

Sogdian MSS., orthography, 117 
n. 5. 

Sokpa, Mongol, 1. 73. 

Sokyeul =* Sog-yul, Mongolia. 64. 
Sm. Stod-Sog. 

So-ma-m. a place in Skyi, 110. 

So-mo. at. (Rgyal-roA), 17-9, 83, 
84 n. 2, 153. S.a. Po-mo, So-ma. 
So-mun. Su-mu. 

Spog-ro, t. A di. (Bhutan), 151 
(Mon), 314. 

SpaA-gi-boA-bu, ‘Meadow ana*, 132. 

S.a. Cho-pyi-cog-zu. 

Sriba, shadowed aide of m., 6. 
Sribs-khri, an early Tibetan king, 6. 
SroA-btaan Sgam-po, Tibetan king, 
14-15. 20. 29. 

SaA-ch'uan. re.. 9, 12, 24-5, 33 n. 2, 
40 n. 4. 61-3, 50. 58, 65-0. 68. 
100, 153-4; p. 160. S.a. Shuh. 
Hon. 

Stein, Sir A., Innermost Asia, 62 n. 
1, 112, 280. 

Stod-phyogs, re. (Kail&*a), 1, 8, 14. 
Stod-aog, re. ‘Upper Mongolia', 
(Amdo), 13, 20. 

St6tzxe&, W., In's unerforsdUs 
Tibet, 7 n. 8. 82, 84 n. 2, 85 n. 1. 
89 n. 2. 

Su-ching, t. (Rgyal-roA), 84 n. 2. 
Su-chou, t. (Kon-su), 10, 12, 25, 
42, 48-9, 58. 

£ud-ko, t., 242 (name). 

Su-ki,ri. «=■ Tjt'u-chih, q.v., 37-8, 40. 
Su-lo-bo, ri. (Kan-«u), 10. 

Sum-po, p., 18 A n. 2. 19. 148, 152. 

Sa. IxloA®. NO-kuo. 

Su-mu, at. •* So-mo, q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Sunggak, Sunggang, at. = Brdxun- 
hgag. q- v - S4 n. 2. 

Sung-chou. old name of Sung-p'an, 
q.v.. 12 n. 6. 26, 28-9. 

Sung-p'an, t. (N. SsO-eh'unn), 9, 12, 
17-19. 22, 24, 26. 28, 60-8; 1. 73. 
Su-pi, p. = Sum-po. q.v., 18 n. 2. 


T 

To-ohion-lu, t. A at.. 1, 6-7, 11. 
17-18. 22. 60, 81; 1., 73. 75. 8.0. 
Dar-chen-do, Lcag-la. 

Tatkl. A., *Meine Tibetreise, In. 1, 
2 n., 3 n. 1,4 nn. 1, 2, 4, 5 n. 6, 
5-9, 11 nn. 2, 4. 67, 71-2, 82-3, 
85-6, 154, 156. 324. A passim in 
notea elsewhere. 

Ta-haia, ri- (Tang-haiang co.), 11,41. 
Taichinar, di. (Taaidam), 9. 

Takpa, di. A p. = Dwags-po (8. 
Tibet), 15; I., 73; w., 100, 238, 
241 n. 1, 276, 325. 360, 369. 
Ta-li-fu, t. (YOn-nan), 98, 153. 
Tamba, at. — Dam-ba, q.v., 83. 
‘Tame Yak' gorge, 268. 

Tamo =• Llia-mo, 237 n. 2. S.a. 
Thamo. 

Ta-roo-min, t. (Amdo) =» Lha-mo'*, 
237. 

Ta-mo-ri» a pass (Amdo), 237. 
T'ang-chang, p. A dynasty, 29-31, 
38. 

T'ang-chou, di., 30. 

Tango, at. — Brag-ingo, q.v., 85, 80. 
Tang-bo, ri. (5ha-chou re.), 10, 30 n. 
1. 44. 

Tang-haiang, p. A co., I n. 2, 26, 
28-31, 38, 01. S.a. T'ang-chang. 
Tang-keou-oul (Chinese) t. » Tan- 
kar, q.v., 12. 

Tong-la. m. A pass, 2 A n. 6 (name), 
8. 11. 13-15. 

Tang-mi, p., 31. 8a. To-ini. 
Tangpa, at. ■ Dam-ba, q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Tangut, p. (Anxlo), 26-7, 29 n. 4, 
36, 62 n. 4, 61-2, 74, 76-8,80 n. 2. 
108, 175, 357; w.. 75, 77-8, 102, 
105-8. 237, 271, 325 n. 1, 330. 
349, 352, 360, 368. S.a. Amdo. 
Tibetan. 

Tonkar, t. (Amdo), 8 n. 2, 11-13, 
23-4, 146. Sun. Tongkor, Don- 
kyr, Dungkor, Tong-koou-eul. 
Ton-tig, p. (Amdo), 59, 60. 

T*ao, ri. (Tang-haiang co.), 3, 9. 
11-12, 20-1, 25, 27. 28 A n. 1. 
41 n. 3, 43, 49. 55. 59, 65. 
T'ao-cbou, t.. 11 A n. 2, 28. 65, 68. 
80. S.a. Tebu-cu. 
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A n. 1, 290. 303. 326, 328, 351, 


Taahilhunpo, t., 13 A n. 3. 
Ta-t'ung-ho, ri. (Kan-fthan), 10, 
12 A n. 5, 36 A n. 1, 40 A n. 3. 
42-3, 47 n. 3, 48, 56-7. Sjl 
H uang, Hong. 

Taylou, L. F., 284 n. 1. • 
Tcia-tam, di. =* Chung.tien, Jye- 
dam, 85. 

Te. p.. 49, 63 A n. 1, 61, 52 n. 1 
{‘Songfl'), 56-7 (Wu-tu), 68. 
Td?u-cu, t. «■ T’ao-chou, q.v., 11 n. 
2 . 

Tck, p„ S. Tik. 

Tengri-nor (‘ lake ') ■■ Nam -mtabo, 2. 
Tkhhiks de Lacoupkrie, A., *The 
language* °f China before the 
Chine**, 64, 71, 75, 89. 92, 06 n. 1. 
UOn. 1. 

To-too, r. A di. (T'an ri.), 55-6. 
Thamo-gompa. S. Tarno, 257 n. 2. 
Than districts, 59. 

Thtlchu, t. A di. <■ T’ao-chou, q.v., 
64-6. 203; 1.. 73. 80 n. 2, 88; w., 
87 A n. 4. 00-8. 101-4. 106-9, 132, 
223. 251, 325, 330. 366. 369. 
Tho-gon, p. A dynasty «= T‘u-yu- 
hun, q.v., 45. 

Thomas, F. W. f Tibetan Literary 
Text* «i- Documents, 1 n. 2, 14 n. 
1, 27 n. 3. 32 n. 5. Ac. 

Thulung, 1.; w., 96, 104. 

Tibet, co., 1-36 and ftaseim. 
Tibetan, 1., 23, 85-7, 87 n. 1, 93. 
117, 123, 127-8, 187. 206-11.213, 
240; w., 2 A nn. 2-4. 3 n., 4 nn. 
4-5, 5 A n. 3, 6. 8 A n. 2, 11 n. 1. 
13. 20 A n. 7, 32 nn. 1-2, 33 A nn. 

1 A 5. 64-5, 87-8, 92, 131-4, 
136-7, 130-42, 146-8, 155-6. 

158 A n. 2, 190-201, 213, A ‘Nam 
Vocabulary' passim. 

Eastern, 78, 210. S.a. Khams. 
Eastern Colonial, 78-9, 87, 
100-2; vr., 100-1, 103. S.a. 

particular dialects. 

Kan-su, 108. 

Ladaki, S. Lodak. 

Y tin-non. L, 73-4. 78-9, 92; 
w„ 87, 90-2, 04. 101-2, 369. 
Tibeto-Bunnon, L, 168, 207, 238, 
247. 324, 347; u-., 27. 131-2, 223, 
225, 232-5, 246-7. 249. 277. 286 


360. 360. 

Tig, p. «= Tik, q.v. Sa. Nam.tig. 
Tan-tig, Yon-tig, Kuei-t6. 

Tik (Tck), p., 54-0, 68; Red A 
White, 54-5. 

Ti(k)-tao, t. (T’ao-chou re.), 56. 

Ting-ling, p., 35. 

Ti-ao, m. = KaiUUa. 8. 

Ti-too-chou, t. A di. (T'ao-chou re.), 
11,41. 

Tokuz-datran, m. (Oer-oen re.), 23, 
44. 

Tolan, t. (Liang-chou di.), 49 n. 1. 

Tok*hu. a place » Tolan T. 40 n. 1. 

To-ini. p. (ByoA-than), 31. S.o. 
Tang-mi. 

ToA-gsuin-pa, p. G to li-sum-pa. 

q.v., 152. 

Tonkhor, t. ■ Tankor. q.v., 11. 

‘Too-leaou General’, a Chinese com¬ 
mander, 49 A n. 1. 

To-pa, Torigin clan A dynasty, 29, 
61. 

Tosun-nor (Take’), 26 (name). 

Trw), st. (Hor-pa), 15 n. 5. 83, 85. 
Sjl. Cu-tso, Chuwo, Dzo-go(gu), 
Dri-tu, Gri-htu. 

Tro-jynb, Tru-jab, st. =» Khro- 
akyob, q.v., 82-3. 

Tsai dam, re., 9. 10, 13. 23. 26. 43-4, 
46. 

Tsan-Ia, st. = Btsan-la, q.v., 83. 

Ts’an-lang, a Ch'inng p., 40 n. 6. 
41. 51. 53 A n. 1. S.n. Sam- 
long. 

Tsa-ring-nor (‘Lake’) = Skya-reni- 
mtsho, q.v., 4 n. 4. 

Taa-ron (Tsarong), di. (Upper Me- 
kong re.), 81; ]., 76-7, 89-93; w., 
90-1, 93, 101. S.a. Ixxilsc, Lu- 
tzfi. Mvlam. 

Tse-kou, t. A di. (Yun-nan), 1. 73-4, 
81. 84; w., 74. 93, 108. Sjt. TxO- 
ku. 

TacA-hgi-Rbag-ga (iin), a mythical 
person, 131, 134-6, lOO(namo). 

Tsen-la, st. = Btsan-la. q.v., 82-3. 

Tshal-byi, a place (Tsoidam re.), 
44 An. 6, 

Tahog-ro, di. — Cog*, Tsog°, 58. 

Tai, dynasty (Kuei-tA), 60 n. 
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TmaixoV, O *Ta*, Bwidi*tFalamnik 
ti ji'Lofun Tibrta t 1- tt - -• 2 r J ri - 


Twi Khi. m. r 38 A n, 1. 8-ft. Clu ahib 
Tnogro, Ji. = Gog% Tshog\ 58. 

Tfi'O'Dgare. lake = Sho-rans-mteho. 

q.V., * n, 4. 

TuoA-ka. Great A Little (-Vmdo) t I 

no. 

TsOii*klni,*pft, a Titotan divine, R, 
50-60- 

Tsnh-lft, Qij (Aniilo)' 50 - 

Ts l o ^lidyara jm Skyfl-reAsSanisbCip 


q.v., 4 n+ 4. 

Tao-ttl, ft Ck*iang tribe. 03, 56. 58- 
Twca-dws. ni-, ri, T = Bebc-tttha, Su 


ki, Tsthslii. q.v., 37 P. 2, 38 t 
T‘u-r«i iCtsintiyH) = Ksn-ai Ti_ 

Ijetiittti, 1^3 d. 2, 64. J, 6 r L 
Tukuhun, p. = T 1 U .yu-lum. q.v,, 
20. 

TvmgJoa (ftg y»L-roh **■)< 

17 t fl&. 67 u 2. 

^ (KjbWu)i 


ihl f 

Tun-huang, t- (TtirkGstftn) , 10 , l3 - 

4^-4. 68, al, 112. Sa ChWfo* 

tuilg, Shu-eJipii. 

Tiirfen, t. 24. 

Turk , i>, 24, LG3(Shft^‘n+q.v,)*l+ 21, 
23 n. 2. 24, 33 n. 1, 88. 
'TurquuifJfl Dike-" Kako-iior, 34. 
+ TurtjUoi^D- V(H*y*', ^4-. ^ l] 

Valleys, (iwat 4a Little\ 
’Turquoise Wood*, 31. S*. O-JTl- 
tgbsL 

T'u-yii-liun, p. (Am do). 15, 28, 2B, 
31, 33 n. I, 38, H n. 3, 44-5. 
61-2, 53 P, 4; L, 28* 110* 

■Twelve Cities’ (mythic*] }► 235 , 
Tz l tj-ehih* n, ■ Su.ki, Tszo-ah** 
C|,V+p 3T*"B P -OK} D* i.k1 + 

Txb-kti, t, k di+ = T»-kftu, q*v. f 1- 


Tfcfc-ta-ti* di. (on T‘ung ri.), 65, 
SeuiatL.* 1., 72-3. 


u.v 

•Valley of tho Winds' (ByoA-Uio* 
re.,) 44. 

Yijll, P., La DtkfM, 143 * 


w 

WapdeII, L* A,, Ancient Historical 

t'rfirlA «f LA»S|1, 200 III, 
VVahciHg-FtoaU, m, (Koko-nar re.), 

»* 

W'Asr, .lixqui', Shlihi* Situlka, 34 
A It. 5, 58 n- 1* 62 n. 1, 127, L00n_ 

1. 330 ti, 2, 

Wang Munir* Chinese emperor, 47-5, 
Wft-fcO, Wikrfd, VV&ftSLi* at, — Lint- hi, 
q.v., S3, 64 n, 2; 1., 73, SO; w., 
00-1. 04* 

Wei, ri. (8l™-hsi)i 12, 2., 53-4, 

:,7. 

Wei-dmu, di. (P*i l*n «.}, 

VVitn. nil early Clunew rider, M- 

*Wr*°" Lake* Koku-uor, ■ !.■.-. 

47* * 

White Haras’, * Oh'iftnc p. = P*^ 
ntn, q.v,, *1 ■ J Jfc ti. 0, 4 1 , £8 A n* 6, 

53. 

Windfl* ti, 1 Valley of the W/ 

Wa-jih, Wok-KSe), Wokuhih. et- 

= Jin-gsi, q.V., H3, 54 n+ ?- 
VVaUESiJErS, S. N„ (l) ‘XottJ ca fAc 
jr f| i,■ r r uNf/ /Jiafrcl of A'n-'i'i'm 7 i i-'d. 
(Sj OuiUnsi of 

,Uor/4/niJoj7.V, 17 It, 1. 
IU P 71, 80, 8" A rrn* 3, 4 r 88. 05, 
EjS. 206, 208, 210-11, 301 ru 2- 
*■Wolves, minted'* a ! J - ^ 

iVon-lmig, q,v., 40 n. it, 41, &L 
53 & n- I. 

‘Women's Kingd om' — Suinqi** 
Xu*kuo r q-v.. II* 18-10. 28-0+ 5;), 
80, 85,00, 137 a, 2, 153. 238. 
Wo-ii, at. = q.v., 84 n, 

Wu, an airly Cll'iimgr thief. 40. 
\Vii-i*Yuap-cUwin, on early Ch l t*nfe‘ 
ehief. 39, 40. Hm. En-ik-wrim' 
kitm. 

6Vu*tn* Kt. (Ch'uatig) in S+ Km-s«* 
40, 51+ 53 A n, 1, 56w 8*. Te+ 
Wu-iwei, l, « Liang-chaU. q.v., 12, 

49. * A 

IVyliis, A., *Lihno^aphif of the 
After Htm Dynaxiy (trflna. frura 
ihn Hon Hull-.-thill, 17 ft* 2, 34 n- 
2, 36 n. 1. 37 nn. 2, 4+ 38. 43, 44, 
185, 154, A elsewhere hi m>toa 
I pp. 30-58. 
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Y 

Yab-nal-ldehi-thol-phrom. a mythi¬ 
cal person. 133-5,143, 190 (name). 

Yab-stcn-rgan-gyi-fier-ba, kL 133, 
190 (name). 

Ya-chou. t. (SaA-ch’uan), 11, 18, 34, 
52, 69. 153-4. 

‘Yak Tribe’ (Ch’iang) = Li-niu. Li- 
gn, 40 Sc n. 4, 41, 52 Sc n. 6. 

‘Yak-cow river’ = ; Rbri-chu, q.v. 

Yiikhii, L; w., 98. 

Ya-lung, ri. — Nag-chu, q.v., 3, 11, 
15, 19, 20, 65, 81. 

Yang- tee -chinng, ri., 2 =“ Rbri-ehu, 
q.v. 

Yong-t’nng. p. (Byan-tliaA), 14-15, 
26. 31. 

YaA-tig, p. (Amtlo), 59. 

Yar-lun. t. Sc di. (8. Tibet), 14. 

Yar-mo-thaA (‘plateau’) = Byar', 
0-yar°, Dbyar\ q.v. 

Yoh-hu. p. (Tibet). 29. 

‘Yellow Rivor' — Rma-chu, q.v., 
246. 

Yen, on early Ch’iang chief *p. ■ 
G&n, 40-3, 49, 55. 

Yen-mang. a Ch’iang p. (SsO- 
ch’uan), 53. 56. 

Yen Shih-ku (Jen-Si-ku), a com¬ 
mentator, 46. 

Yog districts. 5-6. 


‘Yu Valleys, Great Sc Little’, (Koko- 
nor). 34, 43, 47 n. 3, 48. 50. 136. 
8m. ‘Turquoise Valleys’. 
Yuan-ting, a Chinese envoy, 12 n. 5. 
Yueh-chih, Little, p., 46 Sc n. 4. 55. 
Yueh-sui. t. (SsO-ch’uan), 40, 52. 
Ytl-ko nomads (E. Tibet), 84 n. 2. 
Yltjc, H„ 64 & n. I. 65-6, 92. 

Yung. ri. (Honan), 152. 

Yfm-nan, ro., 64. 67 n. 2, 69, <3, 
153-4; 1.. 78-9. 87. 90-9. S.a. 
Ku-teung; w., 104. 

Y0-t‘ung, ri. 16-17; tribea, 81. 

z 

/an-la. at. = Btaan-la. q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Zanskar. re. (Ladak). 151, 153. 
Zon-zuA, st. (Kailasa re.), 14 St n. 1, 
152; I.. 168, 206-11, 373; w.. 328. 
373. 

Zar-phur. a place in Skyi, 110. 
Zi-liA. t. = ILd-ning. q.v., 11, 41 n. 
7. 

Zm-cu. t. *■* Shin -ho, q.v., 11 n. »• 
Zo-chen. Zog-chen. st. = Rdzog*- 
chen, q.v., 15 Sc n. 5. 

Zo thnn. Cli’iang chief Sc p. = Shao- 
tang. q.v.. 41. 

Zun-ga, Zung-gnk, Zun-kak, Zur- 
ga, st. = Brdzun-ligag, q.v., 83, 
84 n. 2. 
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Sketch Map 
(Author’s Copyright) of 

EAT TIBET 

(WITH ADJACENT REGIONS) 

FOR ORIENTATION IN CONNEXION WITH 

The Nam Language 

KEY 

Mountain Ranges as K O K OS H I LI M. 

Districts as K U M A O N ) Boundaries 

Tribal or Linguistic areas as MISHMI J ,ndefin,te 
Towns (often with minor state areas) as Kathmandu 
Rivers as Brahmaputra r. 

Lakes as Skya-rtM l. 

Main caravan routes as--- 

Chinese frontier wall as 



SPELLI NGS 

Tibetan and Chinese names in orthographic transcription, 
where ascertained, e.g. Bum-thari (Bhutan), Dkan-mdzes 
(Kanz6). Hbah-than (Batang), Hbri-chu (Dre-chu). Hsl- 
ning (Sining), No-log (Golok). Phag-ri (Phari), Sbra-nag 
(Panakha-sum). Sde-dge (Derge), Skyid-gron (Kylrong), 
Thah-lha (Tang-la): see ‘Index of Proper Names.* 

Other names as reported or usual. 
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